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PAIN  was  miftrefs  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico Reafont 
and  Peru",  the  gold  of  the  new  world,  and  of  almoft  al'p^nch** 
Bouch  America.     The  Portuguefe,  after  a  long  feries  of  have  fouii« 
vidofies,  defeats,  enterprifes,  miftakes,   and  lodes,  had  ^^jj^^^j'^jj^ 
kept  the  moft  valuable  fettlements  in  Africa,  in' India,  America  fo 
and  in  the  Brazils.     The  French  government  had  not  *^^' 
even  conceived  it  poifibie  to  eftablifti  colonies,  or  ima- 
gined that  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from  having 
poffeiiions  in  thofe  difiaat  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  towards 
Italy.  Some  old  claims  on  the  Milanefe  and  the  two 
Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expenfive  wars,  in  which 
fhey  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time.  Their  internal 
commotions  diverted  them  ftill  more  from  the  great  ob« 
♦   Vot.  IV,  B  jca 
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BOO  K  jc£l:  of  cftablifliina;  a  diftant  and  extenfivc  commerce,  and 
,.  '  M  from  the  idea  of  increafing  their  dominions  by  conquefts 

in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

The  authority  of  kings  was  not  openly  contefted,  but 
it  was  refifted  and  eluded.  Some  remains  of  the  feudal  * 
government  were,  ftill  fubfilling,  and  many  of  its  abufes- 
had  not  yet  been  i^boKihed.  The  prince  was  continually 
*  employed  in  reftraining  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  a  powerful 
nobility.  Moft  of  the  provinces  were  governed  by  di- 
ftin£i  laws  and  forms  of  their  own.  Every  fociety,  every 
order  in  the  ft^ate  £njc^ed  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
cither  oppofed  or  carried  to  excefs.  The  government 
was  a  complicated  machine,*  which  could  only  be  regu- 
lated by  the  management  of  a  variety  of  delicate  fprings^ 
The  court  was  frequently  under  a  neceffity  of  having  rC'- 
courfe  to  the  fhameful  refources  of  intrigue  and  corrup* 
tion,  or  to  the  odious  means  x>f  opprcffion  and  tyranny  5 
and  the  nation  was  for  ever  negociating  with  the  prince. 
Regal  authority  was  unlimited,  without  having  received 
^  .  •  the  fanftion  of  the  laws ;  and  the  people,  though  fr«!- 
quently.to^o  indepcudfflt,  bad  y^  ni)^  .ftewrity  for  their 
liberty.  This  occaijooijd  continual  ^eftloufie?,  ^pprthea- 
fions  and  ftruggl«.  The  whole  attention  of  th^  govera- 
'«n&fit  wa&  iiQt  dirciSled  to  the  welfare  of  th«  nation,  but 
tQ  the  means  of  enflaving  it.  The  people  were  fenfibjff 
of  their  wants,  but  ignorant  of  thei/  poweiTs  and  re- 
fources. Tbcy  felt  their  rights  ?iUcrnjitely  invaded  q^ 
trampled  upon,  by  their  lords  or  thi^ir  fovereigns. 

FIrft  expe-  FRANCE,  therefore,  .fuffered  thtf  Spaniacds  and  Portu-r 
ditions  of  guefe  to  difcover  new  worUS)  ^wd  to  give  ivew  laws  to 
intVNorth  unknown  natiom.  They  were  rouzed*  ^  length,  by 
America,  admiral  Coligny,  ^  mm  of  the  mpft  ejttfnfive,  ftcady 
^nd  adlive  genius,  that  ever  flouriflicd  in  that  powerful 

cmpij^.    This  gfwt  politician,  attentive  t»  the  intcicfts 

of 
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of  his  irouhtry,  even  amtdft  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 6  O  O  K 

XV 

fent  John  Ribaud  to  Florida  in  1562.     That  vafttradl  of, 

North  America  tbetl  extended  from  Mexico  to  the  coun- 
try which  the  Englifli  have  fince  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Carolina.  The  Spaniards  had  run  over  it  in 
15129  but  did  not  feittle  there.  The  motives  that  en- 
gaged them  to  make  this  difcovery,  and  thofe  which  in<- 
duced  them  to  rdlnqUifix  it^  are  equally  ma^^rs  of  fur- 
prtfe  to  us. 

All  the  Indiam  of  the  Caribbee  tflands  believed,  upon 
the  credit  of  an  old  tradition,  that  nature  had  concealed 
a  fprtng  or  fountain  fomewhere  on  the  continent,  whofe 
waters  bad  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all  old  men 
who  were  (b  fortunate  as  to  drink  of  them.  I'his  idea 
delighted  the  romantic  imagination  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  lois  of  many,  who  were  the  victims  of  their  credu- 
lity, did  not  difcourage  the  reft.  Rather  than  fufpeSt 
that  the  firft  had  perilhed  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death 
would  be  the  moft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded, 
that  if  they  did  not  return,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  found 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth  and  difcovered  that 
delightful  fpot,  which  they  did  not  chufe  to  quit. 

PoNCB  de  Leov  was  the  moft  'famous  of  the  naviga- 
tors who  were  infatuated  with  this  chimerical  idea.  Fully 
pcrfuaded  that  a  third  world  exifted,  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  referved  to  add  to  his  fame  ;  but  thinking  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  much  too  fliort  for  the  im- 
menfe  career  that  was  opening  before  him,  he  refoived 
to  go  and  renew  it,  and  recover  that  youth  which  he  was 
fo  much  in  need  of.  He  immediately  bent  his  courfc  to- 
wards thofe  climates  where  fable  had  placed  the  fountain 
of  youth,  and  found  Florida,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Porto* Rico,  vifibly  more  advanced  in  years  than  when 
he  fat  out»     Thus  chance  immortalized  the  name  of  an 
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^  ^^  K  adventurer,  who  made  a  real  difcovcry,  merely  by  ru fl- 
ing after  an  imaginary  one. 

There  is  fcarcc  any  ufeful  anc)  important  difcovery 
made  by  the  human  mind,  that  has  not  been  rather  ow- 
ing to  a  refllefs  imagination,  than  to  induftry  excited  by 
reflection.  Chance,  which  is  the  imperceptible  courfe  of 
nature,  is  never  at  reft,  and  affifts  all  men  without  ii'^ 
ftin£lion.  Genius  grows  weary  and  is  foon  difeouraged  ; 
it  falls  to  the  lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfelf  but 
for  a  fliort  fpace.  Its  very  efForts  can  only  throw  it, in 
the  way  of  chance,  and  give  occaHon  to  make  ufe  of  its 
affiftance.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  of  genius 
and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the  former  can  fore- 
fee  and  fearch  for  what  the  latter  fometimes  finds.  But 
even  the  man  of  genius  himfelf  more  frequently  makes 
ufe  of  what  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way.  It  i^  the  la- 
pidary who  puts  the  value  on  the  diamond  which  the 
peafant  has  igncH'antly  dug  up. 

Thb  Spaniards  had  defpifed  Florida,  becaufe  they  did 
not  difcover  there  either  the  fountain  that  was  to  make 
them  all  grow  young,  or  gold  which  haftens  the  period 
of  old  age.  The  French  found  there  a  more  real  and 
valuable  treafiire;  a  clear  (ky,  a  fruitful  foil,  a  temperate 
climate,  favages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpitality ; 
but  they  themfclves  were  not  fenfible  of  the  worth'of 
thefe  advantages.  Had  they  followed  the  direftions  of 
Coligny  ;  had  they  tilled  the  ground,  which  only  wanted 
the  af&ftance  of  man  to  yield  him  ats  treafures,  had  a 
due  fubordination  been<  maintained  amongft  the  Euro* 
peans ;  had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
been  violated  ;  a  colony  might  have  been  founded,  which 
•in  time  would  have  become  a  flourishing  and  permanent 
fcttlement.  But  the  levity  of  the  French  was  incon- 
fiftent    v^ith  fo  much  wifdom.    The   provifions  were 

wafted  I 
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wafted ;  the  fields  were  not  Town  ;  .the  authority  of  the  B  O  O  K 
chiefs  was  flighted  by  ungovernable  fubalterns ;  they  were 
led  away  by  a  paflion  for  hunting  and  war;  in  fhort, 
they  did  nothing  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  '^"o 
complete  their  misfortune,  the  civil  difturbances'in  France 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  fubgefts  from  an  undertak- 
ing in  which  the  government  had  never  taken  any  con- 
cern. Theological 'difputcs  alienated  the  minds  and  di- 
vided the  hearts  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Government^ 
had  violated  the'facred  laws  of  nature,  which  enjoin  all 
men  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  thofe  of  policy  which  foibid  the  exertion  of  tyranny 
more  efpecially  at  ah  improper  time.  1*he  reformed  reli* 
gtonhad  made  great  progrefs  in  France  when  it  was  per-* 
fecuted.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  nation  was  involved 
in  the  profcription,  and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  prevented  re- 
ligious diftutbances,  by  fuffering  the  clergy  to  aflume  that 
authority  which  has  been  continually  increaftng  to  our 
times,  buE.which,  for  the  future,  will  be  conllantly  on 
the  decline.  The  inquifition,  always  ready  to  oppofe 
the  lead  appearance  of  innovation,  found  means  to  pre- 
vent the  proteftant  faith  from  making  its  way  into  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  was  not  at  the  pains  of  deflroying 
it.  Philip  II-  wholly  taken  up  with  America,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  fole  proprietor  o[  it, 
icing  informed  of  the  attempts  made  by  fome  Frenthmta 
to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  negie&td  by  their  c  wn 
government,  fitted  out 'a  fleet  from  Cadiz  to  dcflroy 
them.  Menendez  who  commanded  this  fleet  landed  in 
Florida,  where  he  found  the  enemies  he  went  in  queft  of, 
fettled  at  Carolina  fort.  He  attacked  all  iheir  intrench- 
ments,  carried  them  fword  in  hand,  and  made  a  dreadful 
inaflacre.  All  whoefcaped  the  carnage,  were  hanged  on  a 
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BOOK  tree  with   this  inicription :    n^i    tu  Fnnckmni^    lut   «i 

XV, 

heretics. 

^  Far  from  fecking  to  revenge  this  infult,  the  miniftry 
of  Charles  IX  fccrctly  rejoiced  at  the  mifcarriage  of  a 
projefl  which  they  had,  indeed,  approved,  but  did  not 
countenance,  becauie  it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  might  refledl  honour  on  their 
party.  The  indignation  pf  the  public  did  but  ftrengthen 
them  in  their  refolution  of  fhewing  no  refentment.  It 
was  referved  for  a  private  man  to  execute  what  the  flate 
ought  to  have  dpne, 

DoMU^ic  de  Gourgues,    born. at  mount  Migrfan  in 
Gafcony,  a  fkilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an  enemy  to  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  received  perfonal  injuries  ^ 
pafHonately  fond  of  his  country,  of  hazardous  esc pedttions, 
and  of  glory ;    fold  his  eftate,  built  fome  (hips,  and  i^-* 
]e£ting  fome  companions  like  himfelf,  he  fat  out  to  attack 
the  murderers  in  Florida  :    he  drove  them  from  all  their 
pofts  with  incredible  valour  and  adlivity,  beat  them  every 
where,  and  in  order  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  tLe  fame 
contemptuous  infult  they  had  fliewn,    hung  them  up  on 
trees  with  this  infcription  :  not  as  Spaniards  hut  as  ajfajfins. 
Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  maflacring  the 
French,  the  latter  would  never  have  exerted  fuch  cruel 
reprifals ;  but  they  were  offended  at  the  infcription,  and 
were  guilty  of  an  atrocious  ad  to  be  revenged  of  the  de- 
rifion  to  which  they  had  been  expofcd.  This  is  not  the  only 
inftance  in  hiftory  which  may  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it 
is  not  the  thing  that  has  n\ade  th^  word,    but  the  word 
that  has  made  the  thing.  ' 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was  attend* 
ed  with  no  further  confequences.  Whether  he  had  not  a 
ftock  of  provifions  fuf&cicnt  to  remain  in  Florida^  or 
whether  be  forefaW  that  be  had  .no  fuccouis  to  expe<^ 

from 
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ffbin  France^  or  whether  he  thoaght.that  a  fricttdfliipB  OO  K 
with  the  natives  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  means  oft 
purchadng  it,  or  that  the  Spaniards  would  attack  himi 
*  he  blew  up  the  forts  he  had  taken  alnd  returned  home'. 
He  was  received  by  all  true  -patriots  with  the  applauft 
due  to  his  merits  bikt  neglefled  by  the  courts  which  wafi 
t(k>  defpotic  and  fuperAitions  not  to  (land  in  awe  of 
virtue. 

SiKCt  thtycat  1567,  when  this  intrepid  Gafcoon  ev»>- 
ciiited  Florida^  the  French  neglected  America.  Be^ 
wiMered  in  a  chaos  of  unimeIHgible  d<^ines,  thi^y  I^ 
flieir  itafon  and  thdr  hon>anrty.  The  mildeft  and  moft 
fociable  people  upon  earth  became  the  moft  barbarous 
and  fanguijMury.  Scaffolds  and  piles,  were  infufficient:  as 
they  all  appeared  criminal  to  one  another,  they  were  aH 
mutually  each  other's  vidtims  and  executioners.  After 
having  condemned  one  another  to  eternal  deftrudion, 
they  aflaffinated  each  other  at  the  inftigation  of  their 
priefts,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
and  bloodlbed.  At  length  the  generous  Henry  foftened 
the  minds  of  his  fubje&s ;  his  compaiTion  and  tendernefs 
made  them  feel  their  own  calamities  ;  he  reftored  their 
inclination  to  the  fweets  of  focial  life ;  he  prevailed  lifh- 
on  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  they  confented  to 
live  happy  under  his  parental  laws. 

In  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under  a  king 
who  pofiefled  the  confidence  of  his  people,  they  began  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful  proje<Eis.  They  ttnd«r« 
took  the  eftablifhment  of  colonies  abroad.  Florida  was  the 
£rft  country *that  naturally  occurred  to  them.  Excepting 
fert  St.  Augufiine,  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  French  colony^ 
the  Europeans  badnoC  a  fingle  fettlement  in  all  that  vafl 
and  beautiful  country.    The  inhabitants  were  ilot  a  for-* 
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S  O  O  £  midable  fet  of  men  ;  and  the  foil  had  every  promlfing  ap- 
pearance of  fertility.     It  was  even  reported  to   be  rich 
in   gold   and   filver   mines,    becaufe    both   thpfc  metals 
had  been   found  there  ;    not  ccnfidering  that  they  came 
from  fcime  {hips  that  had  been  caft  away  upon  the  coafts. 
The  remembrance  of  ihe  great  a6bions  performed  by  fomc 
Frenchmen,    could   not  yet   be  erazcd.      Probably    the 
French  themfelves  were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spainj 
who  was  not  yet  difpofed  to  fufFer  the  leaft  fettlement  to 
be  made  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  cvea  near  it.     The 
danger  of  provoking  a  nation  which  was  (o  formidable  in 
thofe  parts,  determined  them  to  keep,  at  a  diftance  as  much 
as  poillble,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  preference  to  the 
more  northern  parts  of  America.     The  road  was  ready 
pointed  out, 

3*^*  .  Francis  I.  h^i  fent  out  the  Florentine  Veraxani   in 

French  ^ 

turn  their   I5-3>  who  only  obferved  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland, 

views  to-    an  J  fomc  coalls  of  the  contiriCnr,  but  did  not  flop  there, 

wards.  Ca«        -,  t  >  ^ 

tiacia.  Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a  fKllful  navigator 

of  S.  Malo,  rcfumcd  the  projcvSls  of  Verazani.  The  two 
nations,  which  had  firtt  landed  in  America,  exclaimed 
again^c  the  injuflice  of  following  their  example.  What! 
faid  Francis  I.  pleafartly,  Jh.Ulthe  kings  of  Siainand  Por* 
iu^al  quiet! y  JiviJf  ail  Ameiica  between  them^  without  fuffer- 
ing  me  to  take  o  jl^are  as  tleir  brother?  I  would  fain  fee  the 
article  of  Alamos  will  that  bequeaths  that  lafl  inheritance  to 
them.  Cartier  proceeded  further  than  his  prcdeccflbr. 
He  went  up  the  river  S.  Lawrence;  but  after  having  bar- 
tered fomc  European  commodities  with  the  favages  for 
fomeof  their  furs,  he  re- embarked  for  France;  where, 
an  undertaking,  which  feemed  to  have  been  entered  up- 
on merely  from  imitation,  was  negleded  from  levity. 

It  happened   fortunately  that  the  Normans,   the  Bri- 
tons and  tlic  Bifcayans  continued  to  carry  on  the  cod 

fiihcry 
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lifliery  on  the  great  fand  bank,  along  the  coai^'of  New-  BOOK 
foundlandf  and  in  all  the  adjacent  latuudcs.  Thefe  in- 
trepid  and  experienced  men  ferved  a^  pilots  to  the  ad* 
venturers  who  A  nee  the  year  1 598  attempted  to  fettle 
colonies  in  thofc  defert  regions.  None  of  thofe  firft  fet- 
tlements  profpcred,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the  di» 
re£lion  of  exclufive  companies,  which  h?.d  neither  abi- 
lities to  chufe  the  befl  fitu^cions,  nor  a  fufEcient  ftock  to 
wait  for  their  returns.  One  monopoly  followed  another  in 
a  rapid  fucceffion,  but  without  gaining  any  advantage;  it 
was  purfued  with  greed  inefs,  without  a  plan,  or  any  means 
^to  carry  it  into  execution.  All  thefe  different  companies 
fucceffively  ruined  thenifelves,  and  the  ftate  was  no  gainer 
by  their  lofs.  So  many  expeditions  had  cod  France  more 
men,  more  money,  and  more  {hips,  than  other  ftates 
would  have  expended  in  the  foundation  of.  great  empires. 
At  laft  Samuel  de  Champiain  went  a  confiderable- way  up 
the  river  ;S.  Lawrence,  and  in  1608  upon  the.  borders  of 
that  river  laid  the  four.dation  of  Quebec,  which  became 
the  center  and.  capital  of  New  France  or  Canada. 

The  unbounded  fpace  that  opened  itfclf  to  the  view  of 
this  colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick  and  deepforefls, 
whofe  height  alone  •  was  a  proof  of  their  antiqgitp. 
Numberlcfs  large  rivers  came  down  from  a  confiderabl^ 
diftance  to  water  thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  intervat* 
between  them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe  mea- 
fured  from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  round.  Thefe 
fort  of  inland  feas  communicated  with  each  other ;  and 
their  waters,  after  forming  the  great  river  S.  Lawrence, 
confiderably  increafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing 
in  this  Tude  part  of  the  new  world  appeared  grand  and 
fublime.  Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and  ma-  ^ 
jefty  as  commanded  veneration ;  and  a  thoufand  wild 
graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  artificial  beauties  of  our  cli- 
mates. 
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BOOK  mates. .  Here  the  tmagifration  of  a  painter  or  t  poet  would ' 

have  b<fen  raifed,  animated^    aiul  filled  with  chofe  ideas 

ithich  leave  a  laAUig  impreffion  on  the  mind.     All  theie 

countries  exhaled  an  air  fit  to  prolong  life.     1  his  teov* 

perature,   y^hich  from  the  pofition  of  the  climate  muil 

have  been  extremely  pleafant,   loft  nothing  of  its  whol^-^ 

fomenefs  by  the  fingular  feverity  of  a  long  and  intenfc 

winten     I'hofe  who  impute  this  fingulartty  merely  to  tht 

woods,  rpfingS)    and  moun<iain«,  with  which  this  coun* 

try  abounds^  have  not  taken  every  thing  into  confiderati* 

on.     Others  add  to  thefe  caules  of  the  cold^  the  elevatioii 

of  the  land,,  a  pure  aerial  atmofphere,  feldom.  loaded  with 

vapoursy  and   the  dire£tion  of  the  winds,  wliich  UoW 

from  north  to  fnuth  over  frozen  Teas. 

Govern-         Yet  the  inhabitanis  of  this  fharp  and  bleak  climate 

mcnt,  cuf^^were  but  thinly  clad,     A  cloak  of  buffalo  or  beavtr  ikin^ 

tues  'vices  ^und  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  ftockings  made  of  ro^ 

and  wars  of  buck  (kin,  was  the  whole  of  their  drefs  before  their  iil*> 

that  inha.  tercovrfe  with  us.     What   they  have  added  ftiMe  givtt 

bited  Ca-   great  oiFi^nca  to  their  old  men,  who  are  ever  Umenttiig 

jhe  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hufbandryj 
they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they  left  entirely  to 
the  managetftcnt  of  the  womcn^  as  btring  beneath  the 
ijignity  of  independent  men.  Their  bittcreft  in>prdca- 
tiotl^againft  an  enemy  was,  that  he  mig:ht  be  reduced  to 
tilt  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  would  condefcend  to 
go  a  fiflitng  't  but  the  employment  of  thcrir  life  and  their 
glory  was  hunting.  For  this  purpofe  the  whole  nation 
went  out  as  tbey  did  to  war;  every  family,  every  hot, 
marched  in  feafch  ©f  fuftenanGO.  They  {prepared  for  !*« 
ejfpttdition  by  feverc'faftini><  and  never  ftirred  out  till 
they  had  implored  the  •  afRftancc  of  their  god ;  they  did 
«ot  pray  for  ftrcngth  to  kill  the  beafts,  bat  that  Ib^ 

might 
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might  be  To  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  th«m.  No  perfonsBO  OK 
ftaid  at  home  except  infirni^  dnd  old  men  j  all  the  reft 
failied  forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the  women  to 
dry  and  bdng  it  home.  They  imagined  that  the  winter 
was  the  iineft  feafon  of  tlie  year:  the  bear,  the  roc-buck, 
the  ftag  and  the  elk  could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of 
fwifcnef))  through  fnow  that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep  oa 
the  ground.  The  favages, » who  were  ftopt  neither  by 
the  buflies,  the  tt^rrems,  the  ponds,  nor  the  rivers  ;  and 
who  could  out-run  mo{l  of  the  fwifter  animals,  .were  feU 
dom  unfucctfst'ul  in  the  cbacc.  When  they  failed  in 
their  fpart,  they  lived  upon  acorns ,  and  {oi  want  o( 
thefc,  they  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner  (krn  that  grows 
betvwecn  ilic  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  afpen-tree  and  the 
birch- 

In  the   interval  between  their  hunting  parties,  they 

made  or  mended  their  hows-  and  arrows,  the  rackets  for 
running  upon  the  fnow,  anfi  the  canoes  fuf  cro/Txng  the 
^akes  a^id  rivers  Tht(c  travelling  implennent9|  and  a 
£sw  earthen,  pots,  were  all.  the  arts  of  thefe  wandering 
nations.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  coUecSled  in 
towns,  added  to  thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  fe-r 
dencary  way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and 
fecuring  them  from  being  attacked.  The  favages  then 
gave  themfelves  up  to  a  total  imv^ion^  in  the  mod  pro- 
found fecurity.  This  people,  content  with  their  lot, 
and  fatisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them,  were  unac- 
quainted with  that  reftlefsnefs  which  arifcs  from  a  fenfe 
of  our  own'  weakncfs,  that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and 
every  thing  about  us,  that  neceffity  of  flying  from  foli- 
tude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by 
throwing  it  upon  others. 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully  proportioned, 
bat  dbey  had^  more  agility  than  ftrength>  and  were  beuer 

calculated 
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BOOK  calculated  for  fwiftnefs  than  hard  labour.     Their  features 

XV  r 

'  were  regular,  with  that  fierce  countenance  which  they 
contraSed  in  war  and  hunting.  Their  complexion  was 
copper-colour;  and  they  had  it  from  nature,  which  tans 
all  men  who  arc  conftanrfy  expoled  to  the  open  air'.  This 
complexion  was  rendered  ftill  more  difagreeable  by  the 
abfurd  cuftom  that  all  favages  have  of  painting  their  bo- 
dies and  faces,  either  to  diftinguiih  each  other  at  a  dif- 
tance,  or  to  make  themfelves  more  agreeable  to  their  mif- 
frcffes,  or  more  formidable  in  war.  Befides  this  varnifli, 
they  rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  or  the 
oil  t>f'  fifh,-  which  prevented  the  intolerable  flings  of 
gnats  and  infetSs^  that  fwarm  in  uncultivated  countries. 
Thefe  ointipents  were  prepared  and  mixed  up  with  cer- 
tain red  juices,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly  poifon 
to  themofchettoes.  To  thefe  feveral  methods  of  anoint- 
ing themfelves^  which  penetrate  and  difcolour  the  fkin, 
may  be  added  the  fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  ta 
keep  off  thofe  infers,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  fires  they 
kept  all  the  winter  to  warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their 
meat.  This  was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  fright- 
ful to  our  people,  though  they  undoubtedly  imagined 
that  it  added  to  their  beauty.  1  heir  fight,  fmell,  and 
hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes  were  remarkably  quick,  and 
gave  them  early  notice  of  their  dangers-and  wants.  Thefe 
were  few,  but  their  ficknefles  were  ftill  fewer.  They 
hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  occafioned  by  too 
violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long  ab- 
flincncc. 

Their  population  was  but  moderate;  and  poffibly  this 
might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Polilhed  nations  muft 
wifli  for  an  increafe  of  population,  becaufe  as  they  are 
governed  by  ambitious  rulers,  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  pcrfonally  engaged  ia  it,  they  are.under  a 
**  X  neccffity 
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lieceflit]^  of  fighting,  either  to  Jnvsde  or  repulfe  their  BOOK 
neighbours  ;  and  becaufe  they  never  have  a  fufficient  ex- 
tent of  territory  to  fatisfy  their  enterprizing  and  ex- 
penfive  way  of  living  But  unconnected  nations,  who 
are  always  wandering,  and  guarded  by  the  deferts  which 
divide  them,  who  can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and 
whofc  poverty  prefcrvcs  them  from  committii^g  or  fuffer- 
ing  any  irt^uftice;  fuch  favage  nations  had  no  occafion  to 
multiply.  If  they  are  but  able  to  refift  the  wild  beads, 
occafionaJly  to  drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and 
mutually  to  afSft  each  other,  nothing  more  is  required. 
If  they  were  more  populous,  they  would  the  fooner  have 
exhaufted  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  be  forced  to  re- 
move in  fearch  of  others,  the  only,  or  at  leaft,  the  great- 
eft  misfortune  attending  their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflexions,  which,  poffibly,  did 
not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  favagcs  of  Canada,  the  na- 
ture of  things  was  alone  fufticient  to  c^eck  their  increafe. 
Though  they  lived  in  a  country  abounding  in  game  and 
iifb,  yet  in  fome  feafons,  and  ibmetimes  for  whole  years, 
this  fingle  refource  failed  them  :  and  f'airine  then  made  a 
•dreadful  havock  amon^ people,  who  were  at  too  great  a 
dtftance  toaffifl  each  other.  Their  wars  or  trsnfTent 
hoftilities,  the  refult  of  old  animofities^  were  very  de- 
Arudive.  Men  confiantly  accuftomed  to  hunt  their  prey, 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear 
the  cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  (hedding  of  blood,  mud 
have  been  -ft ill  more  unmerciful  in  war,  if  poffible,  than 
our  own  people.  In  a  word,  notwithftanding  all  that  has 
teen  faid  in  favour  of  inufing  children  to  hardftips,  and 
which  m'iflcd  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
^ordered  that  none  of  his  faitors  children  (hould  drink  any 
thing  but  fca  water ;  an  experiment  which  proved  fatal 
to  all  who  uied  ic  j  it  is  certain,  tiiat  a  great  many 
,  .      •  young 
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B  O  O  K  young  favages  peri{be4  through  hunger,  thirft,  cold  and 
*  fatigue*  Kven  thofe  wBo(econ(liCution  was  flrongenoiigh 
to  bear  the  ufualcxerctfcs  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim  over 
thebroadeft  rivers^  to  go  two  hundred  leagues  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  to  lire  many  days  without  deep,  to  fubfiiV  a 
confiderable  time  without  any  food  ;  fuch  men  muft  have 
been  exhaufted,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  pvirpofes  of  gc« 
neration.  Few  lived  fo  long  as  our  people,  who  lead  a 
'more  uniform  and  quiet  life. 

The  auflertty  of  a  Spartan  education,  the  cuftqm  of 
inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe  food,  has  been 
produ&ive  of  dangerous  miftakes.  Philofophcrs,  deftrous 
of  alleviating  the  miferies  incident  to  mankind,  have  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  the  wretched  who  have  been  doom«^ 
ed  to  a  life  of  hardihips,  by  perfuading  them  that  ic  waa 
the  moft  wholefome  and  the  beft.  The  rich  have  eager- 
ly adopted  a  fyfiem,  which  hardened  their  hearts  againft 
Ae  fufferings  of  the  poor,  and  excufed  them  from  the 
duties  of  humanity  and'compaffion.  But  it  is  a  miftake 
fo  imagine  that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more  la- 
borious arts  of  fociety,  fhould  live  as  long  as  thoic  who 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour  ftrengthent 
the  human  frame :  exceiSve  labour  impairs  it.  A  peafant 
is  an  old  man  at  fixty,  whilft  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
who  live  in  affluence  and  with  fome  degree  of  moderation, 
frequently  attain  to  fourfcore  and  upwards.  Even  men  of 
letters,  whofe  employments  are  by  no  means  conducive 
to  health,  afford  many  inftanccs  of  longevity.  Let  not 
our  modern  productions  propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel 
error,  and  encourage  the  rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of  the 
poor,  and  transfer  all  tbeir  fcnfibiJity  from  their  vaflals  to 
their  dogs  and  horfes. 

•  Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Canada,  the 
Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron.    They  were  con- 

iidered 
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fidered  as  primitive  languagos,  becaufe  each  of  them  coti-  BOOK 
tained  many  of  tkofe  inritative  words,  which  convey  an  ' 

Mea  of  things  by  the  found.  The  dialedls  derived  from 
them,,  were  nearly  as  many  as  their  towns.  No  abfimfc 
terms  were  found  in  thofc  languages,  beeaufe  the  infant 
mind. of  the  favages  feldom  goes  beyond  the  prefcnt  ob-  . 
jeS  and  the  prefent  time  ;  and  as  they  have  but  few  ideas, 
they  feldom  want  to  reprefcnt;  fevcral  under  one  and  the 
fame  fign.  Befides,.  the  language  of  thefe  people,  gc-  * 
nerally  arifmg  from  a  quick,  fingle,  and  ftrongfenfation, 
excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contracted  a  lively 
and  poetical  caft  in  tbtir  ftrong  and  adive  imagination. 
The  aftonifhment  and  admiration  which  their  very  ig- 
norance excited,  gave  them  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  exag- 
geration. Their  foul  expreflcd  what  their  eyes  fiiw ;  their 
language  painted,  as  k  were,  natural  objeds  in  ftrong  co- 
louring, and  their  difcourfes  were  quite  pi6turefque.  Fof 
want  of  terms  agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  eompound 
ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  expreffions.  What  was 
ftill  wanting  in  fpeeeh,  they  fupplied  by  their  geftures^ 
their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions,  and  the  modulationi  of 
the  voice.  The  boldeft 'metaphors  were  more  familiar  tQ 
them  in  common  converfation,  than  they  are  even  in 
epic  poetry  in  the  European  languages.  Their /peechea 
in  public  aflemblies,  efpecially,  were  full  of  images, 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator  ever 
fpoke,  perhaps,  with  more  ftrength  and  fublimity  than 
one  of  their  chiefs.  Our  people  wanted  to  perfuade  them 
to  remove  at  a  diftaiice  from  their  native  foil.  fVtwim 
torn  J  faid  he,  en  this  ground^  cur  fathers  He  buriiJ  in  it, 
$kaU  M/^fay  te  the  hnes  af  our  fathers^  ftrifiy  and  ^mu  with 
m  i^U  ^  foreign  land  ? 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  fuch  nations  cbuld  not 
be  fo  geatlc  nor  (b  weak  as  thofe  of  South  America.  They 

ihev^ed 
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BOOK  fhewed  that  they  had  th^t  aSivity  and  energy  which  it 
always  found  in  the  northern  nations,  unlefs,  like  the 
Laplanders,  they  are  of  a  dificrent  fpecies  from  ourfelves* 
They  had  but  juft  attained  to  that  degree  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  to  which  inftind  alone  may  lead  men  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that 
a  philofopher  may  ftudy  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations,  whofe 
form  of  government  was  nearly  iimilar.  Some  had  he* 
reditary  chiefs ;  others  eleftcd  them  ;  the  greater  part 
were  only  diret^ed  by  their  old  men.  .  They  were  mere 
^ilbciations,  formed  by  chance  and  always  frcCy  united, 
indeed,  but  bound,  by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals 
was  not  even  overruled,  by  the  general  one.  All  decifiona 
were  confidered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which  Was  not 
binding.,  or  enforced  by  any  penalty.  If,  in  one  of  thefe 
fingular  republics,  a  man  was  condemned  ta  death,  it 
was  rather  a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  z£t  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjcd.  Inftead  of 
coercive  power;  good  manners,  example,  education,  a 
refpcSt  for  old  men,  and  parental  afFeSion,  maintained 
peace  in  thefe  focieties,  that  had  neither  laws  nor  pro-, 
perty.  Reafon,  which  had  not  been  mifled  by  prejudice, 
or  corrupted  by  paffion,  as  it  is  with  us,  ferved  them  in- 
ftead of  moral  precepts  and  regulations  of  police.  Har- 
mony and  fecurity  were  maintained  without  the  interpo<« 
iition  of  government.  Authority  never  incroached  upqn 
that  powerful  inftinA  of  nature,  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence, which  enlightened  by  reafon  produces  in  ufr  the 
love  of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  favages  have  for 
each  other.  They  lavifh  their  exprcffions  of  efteem,  and 
expeft  the  fame  in  return.  ITiey  ate  obliging,  but  re* 
ferved  i  they  weigh  their  words,  and  liftcn  with  great 

at- 
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:tttfnti<Mi.     Their  gravity,  which  4ooks  like   a  kind  of  B  O  O  K 
mdaacboly,  is   particularly  obfervaUe  in  their  national 


Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to 
kis,  age,  his  experience  and  his  fcrvices.  No  one  is  ever 
interrupted,  either  by  indecent  refledions  or  ill-timed  ap- 
pUuIe.  Their  public  affairs  are  n[ianaged  with  Aich  dif* 
iiittfeflednefs  as  is  unknown  in  our  governments,  where 
the  vrelfare  of  the  ftate  is  hardly  ever  promoted  but  from 
felfifli  views  or  party  fpii[it«  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
tQ  bear  one  of  tbeie  favage  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has 
t  with  univer(al  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who  agreed  to 
opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  deferving  of  their 
confidence. 

This  mutual  refped  amongffe  the  inhabitants  of  the, fame 
pl^ce  prevails  betweeh  the  feverai  nati<Mis,  when  they  are  not 
in  adual  war.  The  deputies  are  feqei  ved  and  treated  with  that 
fiiendfliip  that  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
aUiance.  Wandcrtngnations,  who  have  not  the  leaft  notion 
•f  SI  domain,  never  ncgociate  for  a  projed  of  conquefl,  or 
for  Miy  interefts  ielative  to  dominion.     Even  thofe  who 
kflMte  a  fettled  home^  never  quarrel  with  others  for  coming 
to  live  in  their  diftrid,  provided  they  do  not  moleft  them. 
The'euth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  all  men ;  no  one  mud 
|K>fiefs  the  ihare  of  two.  All  the  politics,  therefore,  of 
thofavagesconfifl  in  forming  leagues  againft  an  enemy 
wile  is  too  n«ioierous  or  too  ftrong,  and  in  fufpending 
hofttlities  that  become  too  ie&ruAivz*     When  they  are 
agseed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified  by 
mntually  exchanging  a  .belt  or  firing  of  beads,  which  are 
a  kind  of  fnail  ibells«     The  white  ones  arc;  very  common ; 
but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  fcarcer,  and  the  black, 
which   are  {till  more  fo,     are  much  eftcemed.    They 
work  them  .into  a  cilindrical  form,  bore  them,  and  then 
make  them  up  into  branches  or  necklaces.    The  branches 
Vol.  IV,  C  arc 
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B  O  O  K  are  zh&ut  a  foot  .k>ng,  amd  the  be«ls  are  flrung  upott 
.  t^n%  in  {Iralght  rows,  l^hc  necklaces  aqshvoad  belts,  on 
which  the  beads  are  placed  tn  rows^  and  neatly  tacked 
down  with  )rttle  fltps^  of  leather.  The  meaTiire,  w^gfac 
and  colour  of  thefe  fiielts,  determine  llie  importance  of 
the  bufincft.  They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  records^  and  as  an-* 
mrls.  They  are  the  bond  of  union  between  nations  and  in- 
dividuah.  They  are  the  facred  and  inYiolaUe  pledge  which 
gives  a  fanAron  to  words,  to  promtfes^  and  to  treaties. 
The  chieft  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  ibefe  records*. 
They  kiH)W  their  meaning  ;  (hey  interpret  them^  aiidby^ 
means  of  thefe  figns,  they  tranfinit  the  hiftory  of  tfaic 
country  to  their  young  people.  ^ 

As  the  fayages  pofiefa  no  riches,  they  afe  of  a  bene* 
volent  turn.  A  ftriking  inftanee  of  tbk  appears  in  the  eare 
they  take  of  their  orphans,  widows  a«4  in&fop^  pe^ew 
They  liberally  tbare their  fcanty  pfovifioa  with  tho(f  who^ 
crops  have  failed^  or  who^ave  bee&  iHaAiccefeful  in  huM^ 
ing  or  ftihtng«  Their  tables  aod  theif  hti(;a  are  ,opeA 
sight  and  day  to  ftrangc^  and  traveUetsi  Tbia  gen«fQU4 
hofptcality,  which  makes  the  advai»tageao£  a  private  wan 
a  pu.hiic  bleftng>  is  chiefly  con^cuous  in  their  enfefiain* 
men(s»  .A  fevage  daima  refpefl,  not  fe  much  from-  wbait 
he  pofleSes  aa  from  what  he  gi>ves.  awiay.  AcGOrdiogly 
the  whole  proviiioft  of  a  foe  months,  cbaoe  is  ok^xi  ex-r 
pendi^  in  one  day,  and  he  whotrcal&  e«^s  jaore^plfa^ 
fiife  than  his  gueflsw  ., 

'  None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcitibed  the  masitert 
of  the  fiwages  have  reckoned  benevAknoe  amongft  their 
virtue^.  But  this  may  he  owing  to  prejudice,  which  has 
made  them  confound  antipathy  and  refentment  with  na^ 
tural  temper.  Thefe  people  neither  love  nor  efteem  the 
Europeans,  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them.  The  in-*^ 
equality  of  conditions,  which  we  think  fo  nccefiary  for 

the 
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the  weB-bcing  of  focicty,  i?  in  their  opinion  the  grcatcft  BOOK 
folly.     They  are  fiiocked  to  fee  that  amongft  us,  one  * 

man  has  more  property  than  feveral  others  put  together, 
dnd  that  this  firft  injuftice  is  produdive  of  a  fecond ;  which 
iffj  thait  the  man  who  has  moft  riches  is  on  that  account 
the  moft  reij)e<9^ed.  But  what  appears  to  them  a  nleati* 
nefs  heiow  that  of  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  arc 
^^1  by  naturt  fhoald  ftoop  ta  depend  upon  the  will  or 
the  caprice  t4  another.  The  refped  we  fliew  to  titles, 
dignities,  and  efpeclally  to  hereditary  nobility,  they  call 
<Lt\  infult)  an  injury  to  human  nature.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut, 
to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  woods, 
tridi  no  other  guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  pro* 
viiion  but  a  l)ow  and  arrows  $  he  is  a  man,  and  what 
more  can  be  expefi^  of  him  ?  That  reftlefs  difpofition 
which  prompts  us  to  crofs  fo  many  Teas,  to  feejf:  a  fortune 
that  flies  before  «•,  appears  to  them  rather  the  eiFedl  of 
fieverty  than  of  induftry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our 
BOtftaers,  and  all  thofe  cuftoms  which  infpire  us  with 
VMiity,  in  proportion  as  they  renK>ve  us  from  the  ftate  of 
Bacare.  Their  franknefe  and  honefty  is  rouzed  to  indig* 
mtion  at  the. tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been  prac- 
ttfed  in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  multitude  of  other 
ttidtives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but  moft  on  teafon, 
have  tendered  the  Europeans  odious  to  the  IndiaxiSi  They 
have  ufed  reprifals,  and  are  .become  harfli  and  cruel  in 
their  dealings  with  us*  That  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  morals,  has  always  iQade  them 
flnn  our  fociety.  We  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
any  of  them  to  the  indulgences  of  our  way  of  life, 
whereas  we  have.feen  (bme  Europeans  forego  all  the  con- 
veniences of  civil  life,  go  into  the  forefts,  and  take  up 
the  bow  and  the  club  of  the  favage.     An  innate  fpirit  of 

C  2  benevolence 
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B  O  O  K  benevolence,  however,  fometimes  brines  them  back   t<t 
XV.  .  .  ^ 

us.     At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  a  French  veffel  was 

wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti.  Such  of  the  (ailors 
as  had  efcaped  in  this  defert  and  favage  ifland  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of  famine,  conftruded  from 
the  remains  of  their  iliip,  a  bark,  which,  in  the  fpring 
feafon,  conveyed  them  to  the  continent.  They  were  ob- 
ferved  in  a  languid  and  expiring  ftate  by  a  canoe  full  of 
ravages.  Brethrin^  faid  the  chief  of  this  foUtary  family> 
addreffing  himfelf  afFedionately  to  him,  the  wretched  an 
entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  aji/lance.  We  are  men^  and  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  the  human  race  affe£t  us  as  much  in 
others  as  in  ourfehes.  Th^fe  humane  e^preffions  were  ac- 
companied with  every  kind  of  help  thefe  generous  iavagea 
had  it  in  their  power  to  beftow. 

*  One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  happinefs  of 
the  free  Americans ;  they  were  not  paffionately  fond  of 
their  wives.  Nature  indeed  has  beftowed  on  their  wo- 
men a  good  (hape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and 
long  black  hair.  All  thefe  accompliihments  arc  no  longer 
regarded  than  whilft  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  independence. 
They  no  fooner  fubmit.to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  but  that 
even  their  hufband,  who  is  the  only  man  they  love,  grovrs 
infenfible  to  thofc  charms  they  are  fo  liberal  of  before 
marriage.  Indeed,  they  are  doomed  to  a  way  of  life  that 
Is  not  favourable  to  beauty.  Their  featurcs.alrer,  and  they 
lofe  at  once  the  defire  and  the  power  of  pleafing.  They 
are  laborious,  indefatigable  and  z&AVt.  They  dig  the 
ground,  fo>V,  and  reap  ^  whilft  their  hulbands,  who  dif- 
daiti  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries  of  buft>andry,  amufe  them- 
felves  with  hunting,  fifhing,  ftiooting  with  a  bow,  and 
cxercifing  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth. 

Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurah'ty  of  wives,  and 
even  thofc  that  do  not  pra£lifc  polygamy,  admit  of  di- 
vorce. 
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vorce.  The  very  idea  of  an  indiilbluble  tie,  never  once  BOOK 
entered  the  thoughts  of  thefe  people  who  are  free  till 
death.  When  thofc  who  are  married  difagree,  they  part 
by  confe^t,  and  divide  their  children  between  them.  No- 
thing appears  to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  reafon 
than  the  contrary  fyftem  which  prevails  among  chriftians. 
^he  great  fpirit^  fay  they,-  hath  created  us  all  to.  be  happyi 
and  zuejhould  offend  hinij  were  we  to  live  in  a  perpetual Jiati 
§f  cenjiraint  and  unec fine fi.  This  fyflem  agrees  with  what 
one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to  one  of  our  mifHonaries.  My 
wife  and  I  were  continually  at  variance.  My  neighbour  dif^ 
agreed  equally  wiih  his.  fVe  have  changed  wives^  and  are 
allfatisfied" 

It  has  been  generally  faid  that  the  favages  arc  not  much 
addicted  to  the  pleefures  of  love.  But  if  they  are  not  fo 
fond  of  women  as  ctvilizcd  people  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
for.  want  of  p<>wers  or  inclination  to  population.  But  the 
firft  wants  of  nature  may,  pei  hjp^,  check  in  them  the 
claims  of  the  fecond.  Their  ftrength  is  almoft  all  ex- 
haufted  in  procuring  their  food.  Hunting  and  other  ex- 
peditions leave  them  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  leifurc 
of  attending  to  population:  nc^wandeiihg  naMcn  can 
ever  be  populous.  What  muft  become  of  women  ob- 
liged to  follow  their  hufbands^  to  the  diftance  of  a  hund- 
red leagues,  with  children  at  their  breaft  or  in  their  arms? 
What  would  become  of-  the  children  themfclves  if  de- 
prived of  the  milk  that  muft  neccffarily  dry  up  in  the 
■cfourfe  of  the  journey?  Hunting  then  prevents  the.in- 
creafe  of  mankind,  and  even  deftroys  it.  A  favage  war- 
rior refifts  the  feducing  arts  of  young  women  who  ftrive 
to  allure  him.  When  nature  compels  this  tender  fex  to 
make  the  Arft  advances,  and  to  purfue  the  men  that  fly 
them,  thofe  who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour, 
fbap  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation. 

C  3  But 
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BOOK  Bat  ths  true  warriors  who  have  been  early  tattght  that  zm 
in^crcourfe  with  wooien  enervates  ftrength  and  courage^ 
do  not  give  way.  Canada,  therefore,  is  not  a  defert  frooi 
natural  defers,  but  from  the  track  of  life  which  its  int- 
babitants  purfue.  Though  they  axe  as  fit  for  pro^teaitioa 
as  our  northern  people,  all  their  ftrength  is  <mpIo]^cd  for 
their  own  prefervation.  Hunger  does  not  allow  themto 
attend  to  the  fofter  paiCons.  If  the  pec^lc  of  the  footh 
iacriike  every  thing  to  this  defire,  i^  is  becaufe  the  firft  is 
ea&ly  fatisfied.  In  a  country  where  nature  is  very  pro«> 
lific,  and  man  con  fumes  but  little,  the  overplus  of  bis 
ftrength  is  turned  wholly  to  population,  whkh  is  liko* 
wife  ailifled  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  In  a  cliniatc 
where  men  confume  more  than  nature  affords  thcoi  with 
eafe ;  the  time  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  ^)ecies  are 
exhaufted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to  popubtioa. 

But  a  further  proof  that  the  favages  are  not  kfs  in* 
clined  to  women  than  we  are,,  is,  that  they  are  much 
fonder  of  their  children-  Their  mothers  fucklc  them  till 
they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and  ibmetimes  to  fix  of 
feven.  From  their  earliefi  infancy,  their  parents  refpe£l 
their  natural  independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them, 
becaufe  they  will  not  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirlc^ 
which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  charader^ 
They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of  firong  arguments  to 
periuade  them,  becaufe  this  would  be  in  fooie  meafiire  a 
reftrainc  laid  upon  their  freewill.  As  they  are  taught 
nothing  but  what  they  want  to  know,  they  are  the  hap* 
pieft  children  upon  earth.  If  tbey  dio^  the  parents  la<- 
mcnt  them  with  deep  regret*  The  father  and  mother  will 
fometime^  go  fix  months  after,  and  weep  over  the  grai'c 
of  their  chijd,  and  the  mother  will  %ijikle  it  with  her 
own  milk. 

The 
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ThI  tte^of  friend&ip  ftmosgft  the  favages  ar«  almoftB  O  O  K 
as  firong  as  thoie  of  nature,  $M  mofe  lafting.  Thefe 
xme  never  broken  by  chat  variety  of  claibing  intereftSi 
which,  in  our  focietics,  weaken  even  the  tendered  and 
snaft  fsucreA  coanedions.  Theqs  the  heart  of  one  man 
chufes  anbtbsr,  in  which  he  dopofits  his  ijimoft  thotightsi 
his  fentioients^  his  projedsi  his  forrows  and  his  joys. 
Every  thing  becomes  common  between  two  friendsl 
TMf  union  is  for  life ;  they  fight  fide  by  fide ;  and  if 
Mie  foils,  the  other  conftantly  dies  upon  his  friend's  body. 
If  they  afo  feparated  in  ibnae  imminent  danger,  each  calls 
upon  the  ntoie  of  his  friend )  each  invokes  his  fpirit,  this 
It  his  tutelar  deity« 

The  £ikvag€s  (hew.  a  degree  of  penetration  and  fagacity, 
¥rhich  aflonllhes  every  one  who  has  not  obfervcd  how 
muoh  our  arts  and  methocls  of  life  contribute  .to  render 
otMT  minds  low  and  inactive  :  bccavfe  we  are  felJom  put 
ta  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  have  only  to  learn  what 
is  already  df&overod.  If  .they  have  brought  nothing  to 
*  perfeAion  any  more  than  the  moft  fagacious  animals,  it 
is,. probably,  becaufe  thefe  people,  having  no  ideas  but  fuch 
as  relate  to  their  prefeat  wants,  the  equality  that  fubfifis 
between  them,  lays  every  individual  under  a  neceffity  of 
thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending  his  whole- life  in 
acquiring  this  oceafional  learning :  hence  ic  may  be  rea« 
fonaWy  inferred,  that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a  fociety 
of  lavages  is  no  more  than  the  fum. of  ideas  in  each  in- 
dividual. 

Ikstbad  of  abftraie  meditations,  the  favages  delight 
in  (bngs.  They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety  in  their  fing- 
ing ;  bat  we  are  uncertain  whether  thofe  that  have  heard 
them  had  an  ear  properly  adapted  to  their  mufic.  When 
we  firft  hear  a  foreign  language,  the  words  feem  all  the 
fame^  we  think  it  is  all  pronounced  with  the  fame  tone, 

C  4  without 
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BOOK  without  any  modulation  or  profedy.  It  h  only  by  con-« 
tinued  habit  that  we  learn  (to  diftinguilh  tbe>  words  asd 
fyllables,,  and  to  perceive  that  Ibtne  are  doN,  and  others 
Iharp,  fome  long  and. others  fliort.  The  fame  maybe 
equally  true  with  regard  to  the  melody  of  a  people^  whDfe 
fong  muft  bear  fome  analogy  to  their  fpeech.   ' 

•  Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  o£  war,  and  they 
ufually  dance  completely  armed.  They  arc  fo  exa^t^ 
quick,  and  dreadful,  that  an  European,  when  firft  hc^  (ces 
them,  cannot  help  being  ftruck  with  horror.  He  imagines 
that  the  ground  will  in  a  moment  be  covered  with  blood 
and  fcauered  limbs,  and  that  notie  of  the  dancers  or~ 
the  fpedators  will  remain.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  iirft  ages  of  the  world,  and  amongft  favage 
nations,  dancing  fhould  be  an  imitative  art,  and  that  it 
(hould  have  loft  that  chara<S^eriftic  in  civilized  countries, 
where  it  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  fteps  without 
meaning.  But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages,  they 
grow  abft railed  like  the  ideas  they  are  intended  t^o  repre-- 
fcnt.  The  ligns  of  them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the 
minds  of  the  people  become  more  refined.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fingle  word,  ip  a  learned  language,  exprefles 
fevQyral  ideas ;  fo,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a  fingle  ftep,  a 
fmgie  attitude,  is  fuf!icient  to  excite  a  variety  of  fen  fa  dons. 
It  is  owing  to  want  of  imagination  either  in  the  dancers, 
or  the  fpeftators,  if  a  figured  dance  is  not,  or  does  not 
appear  to  be  cxpitffive.  Befidcs,  the  favages  can  exhibit 
none  but  ftrong  pafiions  and  fierce  manners,  and  thefe 
muft  be  reprcfented  by  more  fignificant  ithages  in  their 
dances,  which  are  the  language  of  gefture,  th.e  firft  and 
fimpleft  of  all  languages.  Nations  living  in  a  ftate  of 
civil  fociety  and  in  peace,  have  only  the  gentler  pai&ons 
to  reprefcnt,  which  are  beft  cxprcfled  by  delicate  images^ 
fit  to  convey  refined  ideas.   It  might  not,  however,  be  im^ 

proper 
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proper  faimettmes  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  firft  origiti)  B  O  O  d 
to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of  manners,  td  revive  the  firft 
tsBfatioRs.  of  nature  by  motions  which  reprefent  them, 
aod  to  depart  from  the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode  of 
tbeGreelLS  and  Romans,  and  adopt  the  lively  and  fig- 
Aificant  imagea  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

Th£5£  ravages,  always  wholjy  taken  up  with' the  pre- 
fent  p^ffion,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual 
with  all  idle  people,  and  efpeciaily  of  games  of  chance. 
Tiieiie  nien,  who  are.(tommotiIy  fo  fedate,  fo  moderate, 
To  difinterefled,.  ajnl  have  fuch  a  command  of  tbemfelves, 
are^ outrageous,  greedy  and  turbulent  at  play;  they  lofe 
their  peace,  their  fenfes,  and  all  they  are  worth.  Defiitute 
of  almoft  every  thing,  coveting  all  they  fee,  and  when 
they  like  it,  eager  to  have  and  enjoy  it,  they  give  them- 
lelves  up  entirely  to  .the  q^ickeft  and  eafieft  means  of  ac- 
quiring it.  This  is  a  confequence  of  their  manners,  as 
well  as  of  their  charader.  'Ihe  fight  of  prefent  happi-> 
nefs  always  blinds  them  as  to  the  evils  that  may  enfue. 
Their  ibrecaft  does  not  even  reach  from  day  to  night. 
They  -are  alternately  filly  children  and  terrible  men.  All 
'  <lepends  with  them  on  the  prefent  nK}ment. 

Gaining  alone  would  incline  them  to  fuperftition,  even 
if  they  had  not  a  natural  propenfity  to  that  bane  of  the 
happinefi  of  mankind.  But  as  they  have  few  phyficians 
or  quacks  to  have  recourfe  to,  they  fuffer  lefs  from  this 
malady  than  more  poliilied  nations,  and  are  more  open  to 
the  voice  of  reafon.   The  Iroquois  have  a  confuted  notion 

.  of  a  firft  Being  who  governs  the  world.  They  never 
grieve  at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits.     When  fome 

^  miArhance  befalls  them,  they  fay :  the  man  above  would 
have  St  Jiff  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  phi  lofophy  in  this 
fubmiffion  than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  declamations  of 
wr  philofophers.    Moft  other  favage  nations  worihip 

tbofc 
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BOOKthofe  two  firft  principles^  which  occur  to  die  faumaa 
.minH  a9  AxMi  as  it  has  acquired  any  conception  of  inviiiMe 
fubftances.  Sometimes  they  worfhip  a  river,  a  foreft^ 
the  fun  or  the  moon  ;  in  fliort,  any.  beings  in  which  they 
}^t  obferved  a  certain  power  and  motion;  becauie. 
wherever  they  fee  motion  which  they  cannot  account  for^ 
there  they  fuppofis  a  foul. 

Thet  feem  to  have  (bme  notion  of  a  future  Hztc ;  birt 
as  they  have  no  principles  of  morality^  they  do  not  think 
that  the  next  life  is  a  ftate  of  reward  fof  virtue  and  pa- 
nifhment  for  vice.  Their  opinion  of  it  confifts  in  be- 
lieving that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  and  the  feadeik 
and  mercilefs  warrior,  the  man  who  has  flain  or  burnt 
many  enemies,  and  made  his  own  town  viftorioos,,  wtU 
after  death  go  into  a  country,  where  he  will  find  plenty 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  alTuage  his  hunger ;  whereas 
thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  inddencc  and  without  glory, 
will  be  for  ever  banilhed  into  a  barren  land,  where  they  will 
be  etemaljy  tormented  with  famine  and  iicknefs*  Their 
tenets  are  fuitsd  to  their  mannen  and  their  w;antf«  They 
believe  in  fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fuffcrings  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes  than  fears,  axxi 
are  happy,  even  in  their  deluiions.  Yec  they  are  often 
tormented  with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  for  fomething  rayfterioiis 
in  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them  to  the  agency  of  (bqie 
powerful  being,  who  takes  the  opportunity  when  our 
faculties  are  fufpended  and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching 
over  us  in  the  abfence  of  our  fcnfes.  It  is  as  it  were  a 
fouly  diftindt  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  u£,  to  in- 
form us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  y«t  lee  it  j^ 
whereas  futurity  is  always  prefent  to  that  Being  wKo 
created  it.   ^ 

Ik 
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In  the  Ueak  climates  ef  Canada,  wbere  the  people  BOOK 
live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  apt  to  be  ovetftrained  by 
the  indeinency  of  the  weather^  and  by  fttigve  aJi 4  loog 
ahftinence«  When  thefe  iavages  have  nteUncholy  anri 
troublefooi!^  dreaoos ;  they  fancy  they  ace  furroundad  wUb 
enemies ;  they  fee  their  town  furpri(ed»  and  fwimming  ja  , 
blood  I  they  receive  injuries  and  wounds ;  their  wivet, 
their  children,  their  friends  are  carried  off.  When  they 
awake,  they  take  thefe  viiions  for  a  warning  frooi  the 
gods,  and  that  fear  which  firft  infpired  them  with  this  no- 
tion, makes  them  look  more  ikrce  and  gloomy.  The 
old  women,  ii^ho  are  ufeleis  in  the  wo4rld,  dream  for  the 
bStty  of  the  common  wealth.  Some  weak  old  men  too^ 
dream  on  public  aSairs,  tn  which  tjiey  have  no  fltare  or 
influence.  Young  men  who  are  unfit  for  war,  or  Ia- 
borioua  excreifes,  will  dream  too>  that  they  may  bear 
fome  part  in  the  admiuiftratioa  of  the  clan.  In  vai»hath 
it  been  attempted  during  two  centuries  to  difpel  illufiooa 
fo  deeply  rooted.  Ttm  chrijiians^' h2iV9  always  anfwered 
the  lavages,  you  laugh  ai  tlje  faith  we  have  in  dnamSy  and 
fit  rtquirt  us  to  beliiVi  things  infmuly  more  improbable.  Thus 
we  fice  in  tiiefe  untutored  nations  the  feeds  of  prieflcrafc 
with  all  its  tiain  of  evib- 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and  dreams,  there 
wouM  fearce  ever  be  any  contentions  amongft  them. 
Europeans  who  have  lived  long  in  thofe  countries,  aflure 
Uf  they  aever  faw  an  Indian  in  a  pafiion.  Without  fu- 
perflition,  there  would,  be  as  few  national  as  private 
q^uarrels. 

Private  difFerences  are  moft  commonly  adjufted  by 
the  Inilk  of  the  people.  >  The  reQ>e&  (hewn  by  the  na- 
tion to  the  aggrieved  party,  fooths  his  felf-love,  and  dif-* 
pofes  him  to  peace.  It  is  more  difficult  to  prevcat  quar* 
r«l<>  or  put  an  end  to  boftiUties^  between  two  nations. 

War 
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Wa&  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting.  When  two 
companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  foreft  a  hundred 
leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  fport,  they  foon  quarrel,  and  turn  thofe 
weapons  againft  one  another,  which  were  intended  for 
the  deftrudion  df  bears.  This  flight  (kirmiib  is  a  feed 
of  eternal  difcord.  The  vanquiihed  party  fwears  im« 
placable  vengeance  againft  the  conquerors,  a  national  ha- 
tred which  will  live  in  their  profperity,  and  revive  out  of 
their  aihes.  Thefe  quarrels,  however,  are  fometimes  ftifled 
in  the  wounds  of  both  parties,  when  on  each  fide  there 
happen  to  be  only  fome  fiery  youths,  who  are  defirous  of 
trying  their  ikill,  and  wfaofe  impatience  has  hurried  them 
too  far.  But  the  rage  of  whole  nations  is  not  eafily 
kindled.  ^ 

Whek  there  is  a  caufe  for  war,  it  is  not  left  to  the 
judgment  and  decifion  of  one  roan.  The  nation  meets, 
and  the  chief  fpeaks.  He  ftates  the  grievance^. ,  The  mat- 
ter is  confidered,  the  dangers  and  the  confcqiiences  of  a 
rupture  are  carefully  balanced.  The  fpeakers  enter  di- 
reftly  on  the  fubjeft,  without  flopping,  without  digreflion, 
ormiftakingthecaie.  Thefeveralintereflsaredifcufled  with 
a  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence  that  ariies  from  the 
evidence  and  fimplicify  of  the  objefis  \  and  even  with  an 
impartiality  that  is  lefs  biafled  by  their  ftrong  paffionst 
than  it  is  with  us  by  a  complication  of  ideas.  If  they 
iinanimouOy  decide  for  war  by  an  univerfal  fhout,  the 
allies  are  invited  to  join  them,  vdiich  they  feldom  refufe, 
as  they  always  have  fome  injury  to  revenge,  or  fome  dead 
to  replace  by  prifoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  eleflion  of  a  chief,  or  cap- 
tain of  the  expedition  ;  and  great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  phy- 
fiognomy.  This  might  be  a  very  fallacious  and  even  ridi- 
culous way  of  judging  of  men,  where  they  have  been  trained 

up 
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up  from  their  infancy  to  difguJfe  their  real  fentiments,  and  B  O  O  IC 
where,  by  a  conftant  prafticc  of  diffimulation  and  fadliti- 
Ous  paffions,  the  countenance  is  no  longer  expreffive  of 
the  mind.  But  a  favage,  who  is  folely  guided  by  nature, 
and  is  acquainted  with  its  workings,  is  feldom  miftaken 
in  the  judgment  he  forms  at  firft  fight.  The  chief  rcqut- 
fite,  next  to  a  warlike  afpe£t,  is  a  ftrong  voice  i  bec^uie 
in  armies  that  march  without  drums  or  clarions,  the  bet- 
ter to  furprtze  the  enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  found 
an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  onfet,  as  the  terri* 
ble  voice  of  a  chief  who  fhouts  and  Arikes  at  the  fame 
time.  But  the  beft  recommendations  for  a  gjeneral,  are 
his  exploits.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  vido* 
ries,  in  order  to  march  foremoft  to  meet  danger;  to  tell 
what  he  has  done,  in  order  to  ihew  what  he  will  do;  and 
the  favages  think  felf- commendation  not  Mnbecoming  a 
hero  who  can  fhew  his  fears. 

-  He  that  is  to  head  the  reft  in  the  road  to  victory,  never 
fails  to  harangue  them.  ^^Comrades,  fays  he,  the  bones  of 
<*  our  l»-ethern  are  fiill  uncovered.  They  cry  out  againft 
^'  us;  wemuft  ffitisfy  them.  Young  men,  to  arms;  fill 
your  quivers;  paint  yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours 
that' may  Arike  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our 
**  warlike  fongs.  Let  us  footh  the  dead  with  the  ihouts 
^*  of  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of 
'^  pur  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water 
'^  (hall  Aow  in  tbe  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the  fun  and 
^*  mooa  fhali  remain  fixed  in  the  firmament." 

At  rhefe  words,  the  brave  men  who  long  to  encounter 
the  hazards  of  war,  go  to  the  chief  and  fay,  Iwiil  rtfqui 
Ufkh  thee.  So  you  Jhall^  replies' the  chief,  we  will  rifque 
together.  But  as  no  one  has  been  follictted,  left  a  falfe 
point  of  honour  (hould  induce  cowards  to  march,  a  man 
snuft  undergo  many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a 
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^^^^foUier-  If  4  young  alan,  whb  has  ncvel- yet  faced  the 
enemy,  ihould  betray  tht  leaft  impatience,  when,  after 
long  abftineocc,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun,'  the  intenfe  frofts  of  the  night,  or  the  bloody 
ftings  of  infers,  he  would  be  declared  incapable  and  un- 
worthy to  bear  afms.  Are  our  militias  $jid  armies  formed 
in  this  manlier  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and 
ominous  cereariony  is  ours  !  Men  whp  have  not  been  able 
te  fave  tkcrofeives  by  flight,  from  being  preiied  into  the 
fenrice,  or  covkl  not  procure  an  eKemptior^  by  purchale^ 
or  by  claiming  fome  privilege,  drag  themfelves  heavily 
along^  with  downcaft  Io6ks,  and  pale  dejeAed  faces, 
before  a  delegate,  whofe  funAions  are  odious  to  the 
people,  and  whofe  honefty  is  dowbcful.  The  affli&ed 
and  trembling  parents  fesm  to  be  following  their  fon  to 
the  grave.  A.  black  fcroU,  iffiiiag  from  a  fatail  urn,  points 
out  the  victims  which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.  A  dif« 
trailed  mother  in  vain  preiies  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and 
firives  ,to  detain  him ;  be  is  torn  from  her  arms^  and  Qm 
bids  him  fiurewel  for  ever^  curftng  the  day  of  her  marriage 
and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  ta  not  furely  thus  that  good 
foldiers  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  not  in  this  mournful  way, 
and  with  fuch  confternation  that  the  favages  meet  vt£|ory. 
They  march  out  in  mtdit  of  ieftivity,  Angang  and  danc« 
ing.  The  young  married  women,  fallow  their  hufbands 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  without  fliewtng  any  kgtiy  of  grief 
or  forrow,  Thefewomcti,  who  never  once  cry  out  m 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would  fcom  tx>fi>fteiltht  minds 
of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their  couotryf  by  their 
tearS)  or  even  by  their  endearmeniSw 

Their  weapons  are  a  kind  of  fpetir  afrmed  with  iharp 
bones,  and.  a  fmall  club  of  very  ha«d  wood,  with  one 
cutting  edge.  Inftead  of  this  laft,  fince  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Europeans^  they  «»ake  uie  of  a  hatchet, 

which 
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Whtdi  thtj  handle  with  aniazing  dexterity.  Moft  of  them  B  O  O  iC 
have  no.  iciftrtHnent  of  defence  but  if  they  chance  to  attack 
the  pales  that  fur  round  a  town,  they  covtr  theif  body  with 
a  thin  plank.  Some  ufed  to  wear  a  kind  of  cuirafs  made 
with  plaited  reeds,  but  they  left  it  off,  when  they  faw  it 
was  not  proof  againft  fire  arms. 

Th£  army  is  followed   by  dreamers,  who  affume  the 
name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fuflS^red  to  determine 
the  military  operations.    They  march  without  any  co- 
lours*    All  the  warriors,  who  fight  almoft  naked  to  be 
the  more  alert,,  daub  their  bodies  with  csoals,  to  appear 
more  tcrribUf  or  elfe  with  mould,  to  conceal  themfelves  «t  a 
diftancje^  and  the  better  to  furprixe  the  enemy.    Notwith« 
flAndiog  iheir  natucal  intrepidity,  and  averfion  for  all  dif- 
guife^  tbcsr  wars  degenerate  into  artifice*  Thcfe  deceitful 
arts  comoaon.  to  all  nations,  whcttier  favage^or  cirilized, 
are  become  neceilary   to  the  petty  nations  of  Canada. 
They  would  bav«  touUy  deftroyed  one  another,  had  they 
not  JBoade  the.  glory  of  thetr  chiefs  to  confift  in  bringing 
home  all  their  companions,  rather  than  in  fhedding  the 
blood  of  their  foes.     Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained 
by  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  he  is  aware.     Thcfe 
people,  whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  impsufred,  are  ex- 
tremely quick  fcented,  and  can  difeover  the  places  where 
men  have  trod.     By  the  keennefs  of  their  f;gbt  or  fmeM, 
it  is  (aid  they  can  trace  foot^eps  upon  the  ihorteft  grafs, 
upon  the  dry  ground,   and  even  upon  ftone ;  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  footfteps^  can  find  out  what  nation  they 
belong,  to.    Perhaps,  th«y  may  difcovcr  this  by  the  leaves 
with  which  the  for^s  always  ftrew  the  ^ound. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprize  the  enemy, 
they  difeharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows,  and  fall  upon 
him  with  their  clubs  or  hatcbets  in  their  hands.  If  he  is 
iqpon  bis  guard,   or  too  well  intrenched,   tbey  retreat  if 

they 
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BOOK  they  can  5  if  not,  the)'  mufl  fight  tffl  they  conquer  cr 
die.  The  vicarious  party  diffMitch  the  woauded  men 
whom  they  couid  not  carry  awiy,  fcalp  the  dead,  and 
take  Tome  prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  bis  hatchet  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  having  previoufly  engraved  upon  it  the  mark  of  bis 
nation,  that  of  his  family,  and  efpecially  his  own  piAiire; 
that  is  to  fay,  an  oval  with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own 
face.  Others  paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather 
trophies  of  vi£lory,  on  the  ftump  of  a  trce^  or  on  a  piece 
of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral  colours. 
To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not  only  of  the  battle,  bat 
of  the  whole  campaign  in  hieroglyphic  charaders.  Im- 
mediately after  the  general's  pidure,  are  thofe  of  his 
foldiers,  marked  by  fo  nuny  lines ;  the  number  of  pri- 
foner«  pointed  out  by  fo  many  little  images,  and  that  of 
the  dead  by  fo  many  human  figures  without  beads.  Such 
are  the  expreffi/e  and  technical  figns  which,  in  all  ori-^ 
ginal  focieties,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, and  the  voluminous  libraries  which  fill  the  palaces 
of  the  rich'  and  idle,  and  Incumber  the  heads  of^  the 
learned. 

Th£  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  ihort  one ;  they 
make  hafte  to  (et  it  down,  for  fear  the  enemy  (hould  turn 
back  and  fall  upon  them.  The  conqueror  glories  in  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  never  ftops  till  he  reaches  his  own 
territorv  and  his  own  town.  Inhere  he  is  received  with 
the  warmeft  tranfports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the 
applaufes  of  his  countrymen.  They  dien  confider  how 
they  (hall  difpofe  of  the  prifoners,  who  arb  the  only  fruit 
of  their  viftory. 

The  moft  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe  who  are 
chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  late  action, 
or  in  former  battles.   This  adoption  has  been  wifely  con- 
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Uivedy  to  perpetuate  nations  which  would  foon  be  d^flroy*  B  O  Q  K 
ed  by  frequent  wars.  The  prifoners  being  once  incorporated 
into  a.^unily,  become  coui^n3,  uncles^  fathers,  brothers* 
hu(bands ;  in  fiiort,  they  fucceed  to  any  degree  of  con- 
£uiguijiitf»  in  which  tbedeceafed  Hood,  whofe  place  ihey 
{iipply«  aiHl.thereaiFedionate  t;itle6  convey  all  their  rights 
to  thecB,  sit  the  fame  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all  thchr 
fl^ag^m^nt^.  Far  from  declining  the  attachments  which 
ar^e  due  to  the  (amily  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will  not 
jKfufe  even  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  own  countrymen. 
Yet  this  is  furely  a  firange  inverflon  of  the  ties  of  nature* 
They  mufl  he.  very  weak-minded  men,  thus  to  (liift  the 
objed.  of.  their  regard  with  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune. 
The  fruth  is  that  war  feems  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of 
nature,  and  to  confine  a  man's  feelings  to  himfelf  alone. 
Hence  ari&s  that  union  between  friends  obfervable  among 
the  favagesy  ilronger  than  thofe  that  fubfift  between  re- 
lations. Thofe  who  arc  to  fight  and  die  together,  are 
more  firmly  attached  than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or 
under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  pr  death  has  difiblyed 
that  kindred  which  is  cemented  by  nature,  or  has  been 
formed  by  choice,  the  fame  fate  which  loads  the  favage 
with  chains,  gives  him  new  relations  and  friends.  Cuf- 
tom  and  common  confent  have  introduced  this  fingular 
law,  .which  undoubtedly  fprang  from  neceifity. 

But  it  fometimes  l^appens  that  a  prifoner  refufps  this 
adoption «  fometimes  thiat  he  is  excluded  from  it.  A  tall 
handfome  prifoner  had  loft  feveral  of  his  fingers  in  battle. 
This  circumftance  was  not  noticed  at  firft.  Friend^  faid 
the  widow  to  whoqi  he  was  allotted,  we  had  chofen  thee  to 
iive  with  us ;  but  in  the  condition  I  fee  thee^  unable  to  fight  and 
to  defend  us^  of  what  ufe  is  life  to  thee?  Death  is  certainly 
fr/ferable.  I  believe  it  is^  anfwered  the  favage.  fFellthen^ 
replied  the  woman,    this  evenivg  thou  JJxiU  be  tied  to  th$ 
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BOO  ILJiaie*  Far  thy  own  glory  ^  and  for  tbt  honour  of  our  family 
*  who  have  adopud  thee^  remimber  to  hthavo  as  a  man  of 
courage.  He  promifed  he  would,  and  k^pt  his  word.  For 
three  days,  he  endured  the  mc^  cruel  torments  with  a  con- 
fbncy  and  chearfulnefs,  that  fet  them  all  at  defiance,  Hi9 
new  family  never  forfook  him,  but'  encouraged  him  by 
their  applaure,and  fupplied  bim  with  drink  and  tobacco  in 
the  midft  of  his  fufferinga.  What  a  mixture  of  virtue 
and  ferocity :  every  thing  is  great  in  thefe  people  who 
are  not  enflaved.  This  is  the  fublime  of  nature  in  all  its 
horrors  and  its  beauties. 

The  captives  whofti  none  chufe  to  adopt,  arefoon  con* 
demned  to  death.  The  vidims  are  prepared  for  it  by 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  infpire  them  with  a  regret  for 
life.  The  beft  fare,  the  kindeft  ufage,  the  moft  endearing 
names  are  laviQied  upon  them.  I'hey  are  even  fome«* 
times  indulged  with  women  to  the  very  moment  of  their 
fentence.  Is  this  compaifion,  or  is  it  a  refinement  of  bar-> 
barity  ?  At  laft  a  herald  comes,  and  acquaints  the  wretch 
that  the  pile  is  ready.  Brothery  fays  he,  be  patient^  thou 
art  going  to  be  burnt.  Very  well  brother y  fays  the  prifoncr, 
J  thank  thee. 

These  words  are  received  with  general  applaufe ;  but 
the  women  are  the  moft  eager  in  the  common  joy.  She 
to  whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  inffantly  invoke 
the  (hade  of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  fon,  the  deareft  friend 
whofe  death  is  ft  ill  unrevenged.  Draw  near^  flie  cries,  / 
am  preparing  afeaftfor  thee.  Come  and  drink  large  draughts 
cf  the  broth  I  intend  to  give  thee.  This  warrior  is  going  to 
be  put  into  the  cauldron.  They  ^ill  apply  hot  Jiatchets  all 
ever  his  body :  They  will  pull  off  his  hair :  They  will  drink 
out  of  hisjkull :  TIjouJbalt  be  avenged  andfatisfied. 

This  furious  woman  then  ruflies  upon  her  vifiim  who 
is  tied  to  a  poft  near  the  fiery  pile,  and  by  ftriking  or 
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tnaiming  hini)  (he  gires  ti)e  fignal  for  the  intended  cru-B  O  O  K 
cities.  There  is  not  a  woaiaii,  or  a  (child  in  the  dan 
whom  this  fight  has  brought  together,  who  does  not  take 
a  (yart  in  the  torturing  and  flaying  of  the  n^iierabie  cap- 
tire.  Some  pierce  his  flefli  with  firebrands ;  others  cut 
it  in  flices  5  fome  tear  ofF  his  nails ;  whilft  others  cut  off 
his  fingers,  roaft  them,  and  devour  them  before  his  face. 
'Nothing  ftops  his  executioners  but  the  fear  of  hailening  his 
end :  they  (ludy  to  prolong  his  fufierings  for  whole  days, 
and  fometimes  they  make  him  linger  for  a  whole  week. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tortnents,  the  hero  with  great 
compofure  fings  his  death  fong";  infults  his  enemies,,  up- 
braids them  for  their  weaknefs,  tells  them  they  know  not 
how  to  revenue  the  death  of  their  relations  whom  he  has 
flain,  and  excites  them  by  outrages  or  intreaties  to  a  fur- 
ther exertion  of  their  cruelties.  It  Is  a  conflidl  between 
the  vidim  and  his  tormentors,  a  dreadful  challenf»:e  between 
conftancy  in  fuftering,  and  obftinacy' in  torturing.  But 
the  fenfe  of  glory  predominates.  Whether  this  intoxi- 
cation of  enthufiafm  fufpends  or  wholly  benumbs  all  fenfe 
of  pain;  or  whether  cuftom  and  education  alone  produce 
thefe  prodigies  of  heroifm,  certain  it  is,  that  the  patient 
dies  without  ever  ihedding  a  tear  or  Heaving  a  figh. 

How  fhall  we  account  for  this  infenfibilty  ?  Is  it  owing 
to  the  climate,  or  to  their  manner  of  life?  No  doubt 
colder  blood,  thicker  humors,  a  conftitution  rendered  mdre 
phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air  and  the  ground, 
may  blunt  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Cana- 
da. Men  who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
'  cies  of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting  and  the 
perils  of  war,  contrafl  fuch  a  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  fuch 
a  habit  of  fufFering,  as  makes  them  infenfible  to  pain.  It 
is  faid  the  favages  are  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  whether  they  die  of  fickncls  or  of  a  wound. 
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B  O  0  K  As  tHcy  have  no  apprehenfions,  cither  of  the  approachet 
or  the  confequences  of  death,  their  Imagination  Joe^  not 
fugged  that  artificial  fenfibility  which  mere  nature  wUI 
infpire.  Their  whole  life  both  natural  and  moral,  >» 
calculated  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  for  death,  which 
wc  fo  much  dread,  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
fenfe  of  pain  which  is  irritated  by  our'indulgencies, 

BvT  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  in  the  Indians  than 
their  intrepidity  in  torments,  is  the  ferocioufnefs  of  their 
revenge.     It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  man  may  become 
the  mod  cruel  of  ail  animals.     In  general,  revenge  is  not 
atrocious  either  among  nations,  or  between  individuals 
who  are  governed  by  good  laws  ;  bccaufe  thofe  very  laws 
which  prore<El  the  fubjeiSb,  keep  them  from  offending. 
Vengeance  is  not  a  very  quick  fentiment  in  the  wars  of 
great  nations,  bccaufe  they  have  but  little  to  fear  frotn 
their  enemies.     But  in  thofe  petty  nations,  where  ev^ 
individual  Conftitutes  a  great  part  of  the  ftate  bimfeif^ 
where  the  carrying  off  of  one. man  endangers  the  whole 
community,  war  can  be  nothing  elfe  tl^n  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  actuates  the  whole  date :  amongft  indepen- 
dent men,  who  have  that  felf  efteem  which  can  never  be 
felt  by  men  who  are  under  fub)e£tion  i  anaongft  favages 
whofe  afFe£lions   are  very  lively   and  confined,  injuries 
muft  neceiTarily  be  refcnted  to  the  greateft  degree,  becaufe 
they  afFeft  the  perfon  in  the  moft  fcnfible  manner ;  the 
afTaifination  of  a  friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  cannot  but  be  avenged  to  the  lail  drop  of 
the  murderer's   blood.     Thefe  ever  beloved   (hades  are 
continually  calling  out  for  vengeance  from  their  graves. 
They  wander  about  in  the  forefts,  amidft  the  mournful 
accents  of  the  birds  of  night ;  they  appear  in  the  phof- 
phorus  and  in  the  lightening  ;  and  fuperftition  fpeaks  for 
them  in  the  afflided  or  incenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 
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Wit£K  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes  of  B  O  O  K 
thefe  favagc$  bear  to  each  other;  the  bardfliips  they  un- 
•dergo  ;  the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed  to  ;  the  ftC'* 
•^ehcy  of  their  wars  ;  the  fcantinefs  of  their  population  i 
the  numberleKs  (hares  we  lay  for  them  ;  we  cannot  but 
forefee  that  in  lefs  than  three  centuries,,  the  whole  race 
will  be  extind.  What  will  poAerity  then  think  of  tbia 
fpeciei  of  men,  who  wil)  exift  no  more  but  in  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  ?  Will  not  the  times  of  lavages  .ap- 
pear to  them  in  the  fame  Ught  as  the  fabulous  times  of 
antiquity  do  to  us  ?  They  will  fpeak  of  them,  as  we  do 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  How  many  contradiiSlions 
fliatl  we  not  dif^^over  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners  i  Will 
Jiot  fuch  of  our  writings  as  may  then  have  efcaped  the 
deftruSive  hand  of  time,  pafs  for  romantic  inventions, 
like  thofe  wTiich  Plato*  has  left  us  concerning  the  ancient 
Atlantica  ? 

-  The  chara£ler  of  the  North  Americans  fuch  as  we  j^^ 
have  defcribed  it,' had  fingularly  difplayed  itfelf  in  theErcnch 
war  between  the  Irdqiiois  and  the  Algonquins.     Thefe  themfelvcs 
two  nations,  the  large*  in  Canada,  had  formed  a  kind  of  i™propcrly 
confederacy.     The  former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  im-  of  the  fa^* 
parted  their  productions  to  their  allied  who  in  return  vagcs, 
Jhared  with  them  the  produce  of  their  chace.  Connected  as 
ihey  both  were  by  their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually 
defended  each  other.     During  the  fcafon  when  the  fnow 
interrupted  all  the  labours  of  the  field,  they  lived  togei^ 
^ber.     The  Algoaquins  went  out  a  hunting,^  and  the 
Iroquois   ftaid  at  home  to  ikin  the  beads,  cure   the  flefli 
^nd  drefs  the  hides. 

It.  happened  one  year  4hat  a  party  of  Algonquins,  who 
were  hot  very  fkilful  or  well  vcrfed  in  the  chace,  proved 
unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois  who  attended  them,  defired 
iegve  to  try  whether  they  Ihould  be  more  fortunate,  This 
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BOOK  complaifance,  which  had  fometimes  been  fiicwn  them, 
.'  '  iwag  denied.  Irritated  at  this  unfcafonablc  refufai,  they  ftolc 
away  in  the  night,  and  brought  hon)e  a  plentiful  capture. 
The  Algonquins  were  greatly  mortified^  and  to  blot  out 
the  very  remembrance  of  their  difgrace,  they  waited  till 
tlte  Iroquois  huntfmen  were  afleep»  and  flew  them  alL 
This  mafiacre  occafioned  a  great  alarm.  I'he  offended 
nation  demanded  judice,  which  wa,s  haughtily  refufed, 
and  they  were  given  to  undcrftand  that  they  muft  DOt  evei» 
expe6l  the  fmalleft  fatisfa£tion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at- this  contemptuous  treat- 
menty  ^ore  to  be  revenged,  or  peri(h  in  the  attempt. 
But  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  an  attack  up- 
on the  proud  ofienders,  they  removed  to  a  greater  diftance 
in  order  to  try  their  ftrength,  and  iiKreafe  themfelve$  in 
the  art  of  war  againft  fome  lefs  formidable  nations.    As 
foon  as  they  had   learnt  to  come  on  like  foxes,-  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  exprefs  them* 
felves,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encounter  the  Al- 
gonquins ;    and,    therefore,    carried   on  a  war    againft 
them  with   a  degree  of  ferocioulhefs   proportionable  to 
their  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animofities  were 
kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French  made  their 
firft  appearance  there.  The  Montagnez,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  5  the  Algon- 
quins, who  lived  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal ;  the  Hurons,  who  wicre  difperfed 
about  the  lake  that  bears  that  name ;  and  fome  lefs  con- 
fiderable  nations  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
{paces,  were  all  of  them  inclined  to  favour  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  ftrangcrs.  Thefe  feveral  nations,  combined 
againft  the  Iroquois,  and  unable  to  withftand  them, 
imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new  guefts  an  un-« 

ex-* 
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expelled  refource,  from  which  they  promifed  themfelves  BOOK 
infalliUe  fuccefs.  Judging  of  the  French  as  if  they  had 
Jcnown  them,  they  flattered  tbemfelves  they  might  engage 
diem  in  their  quarnel,  and  were  not  difappointed.  Cham- 
plain^  who  ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperio- 
rhy  of  knowledge  the  Europeans  had  over  the  Americans^ 
CO  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  did  not 
<ven  attempt  it«  He  warmly  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  hia 
neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  queft  of  Chejr 
«nemy. 

Thb  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  fomewhat  tnore  th^n  forty  in 
breadth.  Its  boundaries'  were  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake 
Ontario,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  famous  coun- 
tries fince  known  by  the  n^mes  of  New- York  and  Pen- 
fylvania.  The  (pace  between  thefe  vaft  limits  was  wa- 
tered by  feveral  fine  rivers.  It  was  inhabited  by  five  na- 
tions, which  could  bring  about  twenty  thoufand  warriors 
into  the  field  ;  though  they  are  now  reduced  to  lefs  than 
fifteen  hundred.  They  formed  a  kind  of  league  or  aflb- 
ciation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Switzecs  or  the  Dutch. 
Their  deputies  met  opce  a  year,  to  hold'  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  the  comnoon- 
wealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expert  to  be  again  at- 
tacked by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  conquered,  yet 
they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engagement  was  begun 
with  equal  confidence  on  both  fides  s  one  part  relying 
on  their  ufual  fuperiority,  the  other  on  the  aififtance  of 
their  new  ally,  whofe  fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring 
the  victory.  And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain 
and  the  two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired  a  ihot, 
which  kiUed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  niortally 
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BOOK  wounded  a  thicd,  than  the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmoft 
* ,  .  amazement  and  confternation. 

An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced-  them  to 
think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence.  In  the  next 
'  campaign^  they  imagined  it  would  be  neccffary  to  intrench 
themfelves  againft  weapons  they  were  unacquainted  with. 
But  their  precaution  was  inefFedual.  Notwithftanding 
an  obftinate  rcfiftance,  their  intrenchments  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brifker  fire,  and  a  greater 
number  of  Frenchmen  than  in  the  firft  expedition.  The 
Iroquois  were  almofl  all  killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  a^ion  were  precipitated  into  a  river  and 
drowned. 

It  is  mod  probable  that  this  nation  would  have  been 
deftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not  the 
Dutch,  who  in  1610  had  founded  the  colony  of  new 
Belgia  in  their  neigbourhood,  furniflied  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Foflibly  too  they  might  fecretly  excite 
their  divifions,  becaufe  the  furs  taken  from  the  enemy 
during  the  continuance  of  hoftilities,  were  a  greater  ob- 
jt&  than  thofe  they  could  procure  from  their  own  chace. 
However  this  maybe,  this  additional  weight  reftored  the 
balance  of  flrength  between  both  parties.  Various  hofti- 
lities and  injuries  were  committed  by  each  nation,  and 
they  were  both  in  confequence  of  them  coniiderably 
weakened.  This  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs  or 
misfortunes,  which,  in  governments  actuated  by  motives 
of  intereft  rather  than  of  revenge,  would  infallibly  have 
'  reftored  tranquility,  ferved  but  to  increafe  their  animofi- 
ties,  and  to  exafperate  a  number  of  little  clans,  refolved 
upon  deftroying  one  another.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  weakeft  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon  dcftroyed, - 
mi  the  reft  wer^  gradually  reduced  to  nothing. 

NOT« 
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NoTwiTrtSTANDiNG  thcfe  various  checks,  the  power  BOOK 
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©f  the  French  was  not  increafed.     In    1626,   they  had 
]ret  but  three  wretched  fettlements,  furrounded  with  pales.  The 
The  largeft  of  thcfe  colonies  contained  but  fifty  ''nhabi"»]Q„y|jjj,^ 
tailts,  including  men,  women  and  children.    The  climate  no  pro- 
had  not  proved  dcftru£iive  to  the  men  that  had  been  fent  Caufc  of 
there.     It  was  fevere  but  wholefome,  and  the  Europeans  ^1^*'  !«»- 
ftrengthened  their  conftitutions  there  without  endangering        * 
their  lives.     The  little  progrefs  they  made  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fyftem  of  an  exclufivc  company,    whofe 
chief  deiigns  were  not  fo  much  intended  to  create  a  national 
po^er  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich  itfelf  in  the  fur  trade.  The 
evil  might  have  been  immediately  removed,  by  abolifhing 
this  monopoly,  and  allowing  a  free  trade  in  lieu  of  it  i 
butit  was  not  yet  the  time  to  adopt  fo  fimple  a  theory. 
The  government,  however,  chofe  only  to  employ  a  more 
numerous  aflbciation,   which  was  compofed  of  men  of 
greater  property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  the  difpofal  of  the  fetttements  that 
were  or  ibotrtd  be  formed  in  Canada,  together  with  a  pow- 
^r  of  fortifying  and  governing  them  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  of  making  war  or  peace,  as  fliould  beft  promote 
their  intereft.  The  whole  trade  by  fea  and  land  was 
allowed  them  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod 
and  whale  fiiheries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The 
beaver  and  all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company 
for  ever. 

To  all  thefc  encouragements  were  added  further  fa- 
vours. The  king  made  a  prefent  of  two  large  (hips  to 
the  company,  which  co;ififted  of  feven  hundred  men. 
Twelve  of  the  principal  were  raifcd  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. Gentlemen,  •  and  even  the  clergy,  already  too 
rich,  were  invited  to  (hare  in  this  trade.  The  company 
W<?W  allowed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  all 
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BOOK  kinds  of  commodities  and  merchandifis,  free  of  any  duty 
^  *  '  whatfoeyer.  The  perfon  who  cxercifed  any  trade  in  the 
colony  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  was  entitled  to  the  free-* 
dom  of  the  fame  trade  in  PVance.  The  iaft  favour  grant- 
ed them  was  the  free  entry  of  all  goods  that  (hould  be 
manufactured  in  thofe  diftant  regions.  This  unaccount* 
able  privilege  gave  the  workmen  of  New  France  an  ia- 
fiiiite  advantage  6ver  thofe  of  the  old  country,  who  were 
encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties,  letters  of  mafter- 
fliip,  charges  for  ftamps,  and  with  all  the  impediments 
wliich  ignorance  and  avarice  had  multiplied  without  end. 

In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the  comi- 
pany,  which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns,(i7) 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony  in  the  year  1628,  which 
was  the  firft  year  of  their  privilege,  two  or  three  hundred 
artificers  of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitted  for  their  pUrpofe, 
and  fixtcen  thoufand  men  before  the  year  1643.  They 
were  to  find  them  in  lodging  and  board,  to  maintain  th^m 
for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to  give  them  as  much 
cleared  land  as  would  be  neceflfary  for  their  fubfiftence^ 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  fow  it  the  firft  year^ 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The  firfl:  (hips  they 
fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  English,  who  were  lately 
embroiled  with  France,  on  account  of  the  fi^e  of  Ro- 
chelle.  Richelieu  and  Buckingham,  who  were  eneroiea 
from  jealoufy,.  from  perfonal  chara£ler,  from..flate  in- 
tereft,  and  from  every  motive  that  can  breed  an  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity  between  two  ambitious  minifters,  took 
this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings  whom  th^ 
governed,  and  the  two  nations  they  wanted  to  opprefs. 
The  Englilhy  who  fought  for  their  imerefts,  gained  tte 
advantage  over  the  French :  and  the  latter  kft  Canada  in 
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i6ag.    The  council  of  Lewis  ^III.  were  To  little  ac-  B  O  o  K 
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quainted  «7ith  the  value  of  this  fettlement,  that  they 
were  inclined  not  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  leading  man,  who  confidered  the  en-> 
croachments  of  the  Englilb  as  a  perfonal  xnfult^  as  he 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  company,  made  them  alter 
their  opinion.  They  met  with  lefs  difiiculty  thsui  they 
expected,  and  Canada  was  refiored  to  the  French  in  1634 
by  the  treaty  of  S.  Germain  en  Laye. 

TiIe  French  were  not  improved  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  negligence  prevailed  after  the 
recover}'  of  Canada  as  before.  The  monopolizing  com-< 
pany  fulfilled  none  of  their  engagements.  This  .breads 
of  promife,  far  from  being  puniflied,  was  rather,  as  it 
were,  rewarded  by  a  prolongation  of  their  charter.  The 
clamours,  indeed,  of  all  Canada  were  difrcgardedy'and 
the  deputies  fent  to  reprefent  its  wretched  fituation,  were 
denied  accefs  to  the  throne,  where  timid  truth  is  never 
fufFered  to  approach,  but  is  awed  into  filenee  by  threats 
and  punilhments.  This  behaviour,  equally  repugnant  to 
humanity,  private  intereft  and  good  policy,  was  attended 
with  fuch  confequencis  as  muft  naturally  be  expe&ed 
from  it.  Traffic  grew  languid,  as  the  communication 
was  too  dangerous.  The  Indians,  weakly  fupported  by 
their  allies  the  Frepch,  were  continually  flying  before  the 
old  enemy,  whom  they  were  a/cctiftomed  to  dread.  The 
Iroquois,  refuming  their  Aiperiority,  loudly  boafted  that 
they  ihould  compel  the  ftrangers  to  quit  their  country^ 
after  diey  had  carried  cS  their  cfaihiren  to  replace  fuch 
as  they  had  loft  of  their  own.  The  French  them&lves, 
forgotten  by  their  mother  country,  and  unable  to  gather 
in  their  fcanty  crops  without  hazard  of  their  lives,  were 
determined  to  forfake  a  (ettlement  that  was  fy  ill  fupport«- 
cd«    Such  was  the  deplorable  Aate  of  tiie  colony »  that  it 
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BOOK  was  reduced  to  fubfift  upon  the  charities  which  the  miffi- 
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\         *    J  onaries  received  from  Europe. 

The  At  laft  the  miniftry,  awakened  from  their  lethargy  by 

rouzdl  *"  *  general  ferment  that  feemed  at  that  tin-c  to  be  putting 
from  ihcir  all  nations  into  motion,  fent  a  body  of  four  hundred  good 
M«ns  by  ^^P*  to  Canada  in   1662.     This  corps  was  reinforced 
which  thi»  two  years  after  by  the  regiment  of  Carignan.  The  French 
effefUdr"  gradually  recovered  a  determined  fuperiority  over  the  Iro- 
quois.    Three  of  their  nations,    alarmed  at  their  lofles, 
made  propofals  for  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  other  two 
were  fo  enfeebled,  that  they  were  induced  to  agree  to  it 
in  1 668-     The  colony  then  firft  enjoyed  profound  peace. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  profperity,    and  a  free  trade 
brought  it  forwards.     The  beaver  trade  alone  was  fiill 
monopolized. 

This  revolution  proved  a  fpur  to  induftry.  The  old 
fettlers,  whofe  weaknefs  had  till  theti  confined  them  with- 
in the  preclnSs  of  their  pales,  now  ventured  to  extend 
their  plantations,  and  cultivated  them  with  better  fuccefs. 
All  the  foldiers,  who  confented  to  fettle  there,  obtained 
'  their  difcharge,  together  with  fome  property.  The  of- 
ficers had  lands  granted  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
The  old  fettlements  were  improved,  and  new  ones  form- 
ed, wherever  the  intereft  or  fafety  of  the  colony  required. 
This  fpirit  and  aftivity  brought  on  a  briflc  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  revived  the  intercourfe  between  both  con- 
tinents. It  appeared  as  if  this  profperity  would  increafe 
{\i\\  more,  by  the  care  the  adminiftrators  of  the  colony 
had  taken,  not  only  to  keep  in  amity  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  but  likewife  to  eflablifh  peace  and  harmony 
smongfl:  themfelves.  Not  a  fingle  ad  of  hoftility  was 
committed  in  an  extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues ; 
a  thing  perhaps  unheard  of  before  in  North  America. 
One  would  have  thought  the  French  had  kindled  the  war 
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-mt  their  firft  coming,  only  to  extinguifli  it  the  more  ef-  B  O  O  K 
fcaually.  ^^• 

But  this  concord  could  not  laft  for  ever  amongft  peo- 
ple who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace^  unlefs  the  ^ 
power  that  had  brought  it  about  ihould  employ  a  great 
fuperiority  of  forces  to  maintain  it.  The  Iroquois,  when 
they  faw  that  this  precaution  was  negleded,  refumed  that 
reftlefs  difpofuion  which  arofe  from  their  love  of  revenge 
anJ^lominion.  They  were,  however,  careful  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  all  who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours 
to  the  French.  Notwithllanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  reftore  all  the  prifoners  they  had  takon,  or  e;;- 
pe£l  to  fee  their  country  dedroyed,  and  their  habitations 
burnt  dov/n.  This  haughty  fummons  (hocked  their 
pride.  They  anfwered  that  they  (hould  never  fufFer  the 
leaft  encroachment  on  their  independence,  and  make  them 
fenfible  that  they  were  friends  who  were  not  to  be  neg- 
Ie£led,  and  enemies  who  were  not  to  be  defpifed.  Stag- 
gered,  however,  with  this  refolutc  meflfage,  they  partly 
complied  with  what  was  required,  and^  the  reft  was  over* 
looked. 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increafed  the  re* 
ientment  of  a  people  more  accufiomed  to  commit  than  to 
fuiFer  injuries.  The  £ng1i(h,  who  in  1664  had  difpof- 
fefled  the  Dutch  of  New  Belgia,  and  had  remained 
mafters  of  their  conqueft,  which  they  had  called  New 
Yqrk^  took  advantage  of  the  difpofitions  in  which  they 
found  the  Iroquois.  They  not  only  excited  the  fpirit  of 
difcord  by  fuggeftions,  but  even  added  prefents  to  induce 
.them  to  break  with  the  French.  The  fame  artifices  vi^ere 
vfed  with  the  reft  of  their  allies.  Thofe  who  adhered  to 
their  allegiance  were  attacked.  All  were  invited,  and 
fome  compelled  to  bring  their  beaver,  and  other  furs  to 
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BOOK  New  York,  where  they  fold  much  better  than  in  the ' 
^*  I ' French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  fent  to  Canada  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  proudeft  of  mo* 
narcbs,  was  impatient  of  all  thefe  infults.  Though  be 
was  in  a  condition  not  only  to  cover  his  own  frontiers, 
but  even  to  encroach  upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois,  yet  m 
he  was  fenfiUe  that  this  nation  mud  not  be  attacked  with«- 
out  being  deftroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  our  people  ihould 
keep  in  a  ftate  of  feeming  ina<£tion,  till  they  had  received 
from  Europe  the  neceffary  power  for  executing  (bdefperate 
a  refolution.  Thefe  fuccours  arrived  in  1687,  and  the 
colony  Kad  then  11,249  perfons,  of  whom  about  one 
third  were  able  to  bear  arms. 

With  this  fuperiority  of  forces,  Denonville  was  mean 
enough  to  have  recourfe  to  ftratagem;  and  diflionoured 
the  French  name  among  the  favages  by  an  infamous  per- 
fidy. Under  pretence  of  terminating  their  differences  by 
negotiation,  he  bafely  abufed  the  confidence  which  the 
Iroquois  repofed  in  the  Jefuit  Lamberville,  to  allure  their 
chiefs  to  a  conference.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  du^ 
were  put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  fent  to  the 
gallies. 

On  the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old  men  fent  for 
their  miffionary,  and  addrefled  him  thus.  ^^ We  are  autho- 
*'  rized  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we  cannot  refolve 
*<  to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no  Ihare  in  the  infult 
*^  that  has  been  put  upon  us,  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to 
^'  punifli  you  for  a  crime  you  deteft  ftill  more  than  our- 
^'  felves.  But  you  muft  leave  iks.  Our  ralh  young  men 
^^  would  look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who 
*^  has  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  (hameful 
**  flavery."  After  this  fpeech,  thefe  favages,  whom  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  always  called  barbarians,  gave  the  mifBonary 
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ft  guarJ,  who  never  left  him  till  they  had  brought  him  tb  B  O  O  K 
ft  place  of  fafcty ;  and  then  both  parties  took  up  arms.       >        *     ■ 

The  French  prefently  fpread  terror  amongft  the  Indi* 
ans  boitlering  upon  the  great  lakes;  but  Denonvillc  had 
neither  the  adtvity  nor  difpatch  neceflary  to  improve  thefe 
,firft  fuccefles.  Whilft  he  was  wafting  his  time  in  dellbe- 
rating)  the  campaign  was  clofed  without  the  acquifition 
of  any  permanent  advantage.  This  increafed  the  bold-> 
nefs  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French  fettle- 
ments,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  horrible  ravages. 
The  planters,  finding  their  labours  ruined  by  thefe  devaf- 
tations,  which  even  cut  ofFthe  means  ofrepairing  the  da- 
mage, ardently  wilhed  for  a  peace.  Denonville's  temper 
coincided  with  their  wifhes;  but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
pacify  an  enemy  whom  ill  ufage  had  made  iqiplacable.  s 
Lamberville,  who  ftill  maintainad  his  former  afcendent 
over  them,  made  overtures  of  peace;  which  were  at- 
tended to. 

Whilst  thefe  negociations  were  carrying  on,  a 
Machiavel  born  in  the  forefts,  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Rat,  the  braveft,  the  moft  refolute,  the  moft  intelli- 
gent favage  ever  found  in  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with  a  chofen  band  of  Hucons, 
fully  determined  upon  exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation 
he  bad  acquired.  He  was  told  that  a  treaty  was  adually 
on  foot,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the 
road  to  conclude  it  at  Montreal,  and  that  it  would^  dif- 
oUige  the  French  governor  if  they  fiiould  carry  on  their 
hoftilities  againft  a  nation  with  which  they  were  negotia«-, 
ting  a  peace. 

Le  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  fhould  thus  enter 
into  negotiations  without  confulting  their  allies,  refolved 
to  puniih  them  for  their  prefumption.  He  lay  in  wait 
for  the  deputies  \  fome  of  which  were  killed^  and  the  reft 
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BOOK  taken  prifoners.  When  they  told  them  the  purport  of 
their  voyage,  he  feigned  great  furprize,  and  the  more  fo^ 
as  Denonville,  he  faid,  had  fent  him  to  intercept  them. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  fuccefsfully,  he  im- 
mediately releafed  them  all  except  one,  whom  he  kept, 
as  he  declared,  to  replace  one  of  his  Hurons,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  fray,  He  then  haftencd  to  Michilli- 
makinac,  where  he  prefentcd  his  prifoner  to  the  French 
commandant,  who,  not  knowing  that  Denonville  was 
treating  with  the  Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  favagc  to 
be  put  to  death.  As  foon  as  he  was  dead,  Le  Rat  fent 
for  an  old  Iroquois,  who  had  long  been  a  pnToner  among 
the  Hurons,  and  rdeafed  him  that  he  might  go  and  ac- 
quaint his  nation,  that  whilft  the  French  were  amufing 
their  enemies  with  negoltations,  they  continued  to  take 
prifoners  and  murder  them.  This  artifice,  worthy  of 
the  moft  confummately  wicked  policy,  fucceeded  to  his 
utmoft  wifli.  The  War  was  renewed  witli  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  lafted  the  longer,  as  the  Englifh,  who 
were  lately  embroiled  with  France,  on  account  of  the 
dethroning  of  James  II,  thought  it  their  intereft  to  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois* 

ANEnglifli  fleet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in  1690, 
appeared  before  Quebec  in  October,  to  lay  fiege  to  the 
place.  They  had  reafon  to  expeA  but  a  faint  rcfifttnce, 
as  the  favages  were  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion,  which 
would  employ  the  principal  land  forces  of  the  colony. 
But  they  were  compelled  ihamefully  to  relinquifU  '.*:  en-r 
terprize,  after  having  fuftained  great  loiles.  TRe  caufes 
of  this  difappointment  merit  fome  difcuflion. 

When  the  miniftry  of  London  projefted  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  they  determined  that  the  land  and  fea  forces 
(hould  keep  pace  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  arrive  there 
at  the  fame  time.     This  wife  plan  was  executed  with  the 
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gTcatcft  precifion.  As  the  Chips  were  failing  up  the  river  BOOK 
S.  Lawrence,  the  troops  were  marching  along  the  land,  in 
order  to  reach  the  field,  of  a£lion  at  the  fame  inftant  as 
the  fleet.  They  were  clofe  to  the  fpot,  when  the  Iro- 
quois who  guided  and  fupported  them,  recolleded  the 
dangers  they  expofed  themfelves  te,  in  leading  their  allies 
to  the  conqueft  of  Quebec.  Situated  as  we  are,  faid 
they^  in  a  council  they  held,  between  two  European 
nations,  each  powerful  enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  in- 
terefted  in  our  defiru<3k)n,  when  they  (ball  no  longer 
ftand  in  need  of  our  affiftance,.what  other  meafure  can  we 
take,  but  to  prevent  either  from  being  fubdued  by  the 
other?  Then  will  each  of  them  be  compelled  to  court  our 
alliance,  or  to  bribe  us  to  a  neutrality.  This  fyftem, 
which  one  might  imagine  to  be  didbted  by  the  fame  kind 
of  found  policy  as  that  which  holds  the  balance  of  £u- 
fope,  determined  the  Iioquois  to  return  to  their  refp.e£tiv« 
homes  under  various  pretences.  Their  defe&ion  obliged 
the  Engltih  to  retreat ;  and  the  French,  now  in  fecurity 
en  their  lands,  united  all  their  forces  with  as  much  har- 
mony as  fuccefs  for  the  defence  of  their  capital. 

Xhb  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  ftifled  their 
refentment  againft  the  French,  atid  adhered  rather  to  the 
fiame  than  to  the  interefls  of  England..  Thefe  two  E^u- 
fopean  powers,  therefore,  irreconcileable  rivals  to  each 
other,  but  feparatcd  by  die  territory  of  a  favage  nation, 
-equally  apprehcnfive  of  the  fuperiority  of  either,  were 
prevented  from  doing  each  other  fo  much  injury  as  they 
could  have  wifted.  The  war  therefore  confifled  merely 
in  a  few  depredations,  fatal  to  the  colonics,  but  of  little 
confequence  to  the  feveral  nations  concerned  in  them. 
In  the  midft  of  the  cruelties  excrcifed  by  the  feveral  fmoU 
^nd  combined  parties  of  EngHfh  and  Iroquois,  of  French 
and  Hurons,  whofe  ravages  were  extended  one  hundred 
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BOOK  leagues  from  hotnc,  fomc  a&ioas.  were  pejformcd,  which  ' 
fe^mccj  to  exalt  Kiun^a  nature  far  above  all  thefe  bar-* 
tfarltles. 

Some  French  $xA  Ii^ans  haviog  joined  in  an  txiptik- 
tbn  that  rehired  a  long  okftrch,  tbueic  pcovifionft  bcg^ft  t<h 
ftU«  Tbte  H:ui:oa9  caught  plenty  ot.  gaoM^  and  4way$« 
cfi!^ed  fccnt  to  the  French)  who  wer«  not  Aiqb  (kiU<4 
hwjtfnieo*  ThQ  French  were  de£roifs  of  declining  the^ 
aoc^ptonice  of  thi$  gepii^rQiLS  offer.  Tm  Jhaxt  mih  us  the, 
fitiigiHS  q/  ff/ary  faid  th^  favages^  it  is  but  reafinablt  that 
Ui4  Jhouidjhan  VMlhyqu  the  ntcejfaria  of  life  \  wejhould  rm 
lue  men  if  we  a3ei  othtrmfe  wit!)  imn.  U  Europea;is  have 
f^o^etimes  been  capablq  of  flmilar  magnanimity,  the  fol- 
lowing is^an  indance  peculiar  to  (avages. 

A  party  of  Iitoqucis'bein§  knformtd  that  a  party^  o£  dm 
French  zvA  their  allies  were  advajDciag  with  finpcriofi 
forces^  they  fied  with  precipitation.  They  wei^  he^blod 
by  aA  Onontague^  wko  was  a  hjandned  years  old.  Hq 
fifomed  to  ftfs  with  the  left,  and  cbole  rather  to  fait  iftto 
ri>e  hands  of  the  iavage  enemies,  thxHigh  he  had  nothing 
to  expe£l  hut  ex^ifite  torments.  What  a  fight  ma 
thi9,  ^  f€ef  four  hundred  barb^ians  eager  in  tormoMJng 
•  a  poor  old  man^  who,  far  from  heaving^  a  figh^  treated 
the  French  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  upbraided 
t;he  Hufons  with  ha,ving  {looped  to  be  the  flaves  of  thofe 
vile  Europeans !  One.  of  his  tormentors,  provoked  at.  hJ3 
uive<^ivc5,  flabbed  him  in  three  places,,  to  put  an  end  to 
his  repeated  infults.  Thcujhculdjl  mt^  faid  the  Onqnr 
tague  calmly  to  hirn,  Jhvrten  my  Uf<y  thsti  wouldji  have  had 
more  time  to  learn  to  die  like  a.  man*  And  are  thefe  thje  men 
whom  the  French  and  £ngli(h  have  been  confpiring  tq 
extirpate  for  a  century  paft  ?  They  would,  probably^  blufb, 
to  live  among  fucb  models  of  heroifm  and  magnanimity. 

The 
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Tltt  pedte  of  Ryfwick  immediately  put  an  end  to  th«S  O  0  Bt 
talamifies  of  Earope  and  the  hoAilitles  in  America.  In  * 
imitation  of  tht  French  and  EfiglUb,  tbe  Iroquois  and 
Horofis  wercj  fcnfibfe  ht>w  much  they  Aood  in  titti  of 
a  laftiflg  trafiqu!tlity  to  repair  rhe  loffes  they  bad  fuftained 
in  war.  The  Indiatis  began  to  recover  themfeltds ;  the 
Europeans  refumed  their  labours  ;  and  the  fur  tfade,  the 
itrft  that  cotiTd  be  entered  into  with  H  nation  of  hutltf* 
nen^  was  cffciBlifJied  upon  a  better  footing. 

Before  the   difcovery  of   Canada,  the  forefts   with  The  furt 
^hich  it  was  ov<*r-run  were  little  more  than  the  exten-  foundation 
five  haunt  of  wtfd  beafls.     They  had  multiplied  prodi- of  the  con- 
giouily,  becaufe  the  few  men  who  lived  in  thofe  ^i^^crt*  "^j^p"^ 
without  flocks  or  tame  animals,  left  more  room  and  more  the  (Fi-cnch 
ifopd  for  the  animal  race,  wandering  and  free  like  them-j^j^,/  "^^ 
l*elves.     If  the   nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an 
infinite  variety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  feaft,  A  fftolrj- 
tude  of  individuals.     Fut  they  at  laft  paid  tribute  to  the 
fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel   title,  fo  fatal  to  every 
living  creature.     Having   neither  arts  nor  hulbandry  tO 
Employ  them,  the   favages   fed  and   cfothed  thernfelves 
wholly  at  the  expcncc  of  the  wild  beafts.     As  foori  as  - 
our  luxury  had  made  us  adopt  the  ufe  of  their  Ikins,  tht 
natives  waged   a  perpetual  war    againll    therb,    which 
was   the  more  a£tive  as  it  procured   them  plenty,  and 
a  variety  of  gratifications  which  their  fenfes  were  un- 
accuftomed  to,  and  the  more  fatal,  as  they  had  adopted 
the  ufe    of  our   fire-arms.  ^Thrs  deffruflfive   induftry 
brought  over  from  the  woods  of  Canada  into  the  ports 
of  France  a  great  quantity  and    prodigious  variety  of 
furtf,  fome  of  which  were  confumcd  in  the  kingdom,  arid 
tfxe  refl  were  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbourrrtg  countfi'ev. 
Moff  of  rfirefc  furs  were  already  known  in  Europe  j  thejr 
i[:ame  from  the  nordttrn  parts  of  otrr  ownhemifphera^ 
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BOOK  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  bring  them  into  generaK 
ule.  .  Caprice  and  novelty  have  brought  them  more  oi 
lefs  into  faihton,  fince  it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the 
intereft  of  the  American  polonies  that  they  Ihould  be  ad* 
mired  in  the  mother  countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  that  are  flUl  in  nfe. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  as  It  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  or  the  lakx:s  of  rivers,  commonly 
lives  upon  httiy  and  when  that  fails,  will  feed  upon  grafs, 
and  even  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants.  From  his  manner 
of  Irving  he  has  been  ranked  amongft  amphibious  animah, 
who  can  equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water  i  but  im« 
properly,  fince  the  otter  cannot  live  without  refpiration, 
any  more  than  all  other  land  animafsr  It  h  Ibmetimes 
found  in  all  thofe  parts  which  abound  in  water,  and  are 
tempetate,  but  is  much  more  common  and  larger  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair  is  no  where,  fa 
black  or  fo  fine,  a  circumftance  the  more  fatal  to  him» 
as  it  expofes  him  more   particularly  to  the  purfuits  of 

man. 

The  pole-cat  is  in  great  requeft  op  the  fame  account* 
There  are  three  forts  of  them  ;  the  firft  is  the  common 
pole-caty  the  fecond  is  called  the  mink,  and  the  third  the 
ftinking  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  lets  fly  in 
his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is  fo  ofFenfive  that  it  in- 
fers the  air  at  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair  is  darker, 
more  glofly,  and  more  filky  than  in  Europe. 

Even  the  rat  in  Norfh-America  is  valuable  for  his 
{kin.  There  are  two  forts  chiefly  whofe  (kin  makes  an 
article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is  called  the  Opofliim, 
is  twice  as  large  as  ours.  His  hair  is  commonly  of,  a 
filver  grey,  fometimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has 
A  bag  under  her  belly,  which  (he  can  open  and  fhut  at 
pleafure.     When  £he  is  purfued,  fhe  puts  her  young  ones 
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into  this  ^  bag,  and  runs  away  with  thefm.     The  other,  BO  OIC 
vhich  IS  called  the  muflc-rat,  becaufe  his  tefticles  contain  ^  __  ^ 
oiuik,  has  all  the  inclinations  of  the  beaver,  of  which 
he  JTeems  to  be  a  diminutive,  and  iiiy  fk^n  i£  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofes. 

The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fquirrd, 
but  not  quite  fo  long,  has  lilce  him  fprightly  eyes,  a  keen 
look,  and  his  nnotions  are  fo  quick  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  them.  The  t»p  of  Jiis  long  and  bulhy  tail  is  as  black 
as  jet.  Hts  hair,  which  is  as  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer, 
wttirns  3HS  white  as  faow  in  winter.  This  pretty  briik 
and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Canada ;  but 
though  fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo  common. 

The  Martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold  countries, 
in  the  center  of  the  forefts,  far  from  all  habitations,  and 
lives  upon  birds.  Though  »t  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half 
Jong,  it  leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that  appear  to  be  that 
of  a  very  large  animal;;  becaufe  it  always  jumps  along, 
and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet  together.  Its  brown  and 
yellow  fur  is  4nuch  efieemed,  though  far  inferior  to  that 
fpecies  which  is  didinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Sable. 
This  is  a  (hining  black.  The  tineil  of  the  others  is  that 
whofe  browneft  jQcin  reaches  along  the  back  quite  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins  feldom  quit  the  iumoft  re- 
<eires  of  their  impenetrable  woods  but  once  in  two  or 
tbree  years.  The  natives  think  it  portends  a  good  win- 
ter ;  that  is,  a  great  deal  of  fnow,  and  confequently 
good  fport. 

,  .  The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx,  known 
in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is  only  called  the 
wild  cat  in  .Canada,  where  it  is  fmaller  than  in  our  he- 
mifpjiere.  This  animal,  to  whom  vulgar  error  would 
fiot  have  attributed  very  piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  feeing,  hearing  and  fmelling 
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B  O  O  K  at  a  tliftancf ,  lives  upon  what  g»me  he  cwi  cat€ti>  wbkh 
.  ^'  .  h^  pijrfue$  to  the  very  tops  pf  the  taUeft  trcce.  His  flefli 
19  known  to  be  very  white  and  wcU  iB^v^mred,  but  be  is 
hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  his  Ikin  }  the  hair  of  which 
is  very  long^  and  of  a  fine  light  grey,  but  kii  efioemed 
than  that  of  the  Fox. 

This  carniverous  and  mifchievous  animal  n  a  native  of 
the  frozen  climatf s»  where  niture  aiFording  few  vege- 
tables, feems  to  oblige  all  animals  to  eat  one  another. 
In  warmer  dimat^i,  he  has  loft,  much  of  his  original 
^  beauty,  and  his  hair  has  degenerated.     In  the  north,  it 

has  remained  long,  foft  and  full,  fometimes  white,- fome« 
times  brown,  and  often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft  by  far 
is  black ;  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  th^n  in  Muf- 
covy,  which  lies  further  north,  and  is  not  fo  damp^ 

Besidis  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-America  fupplies  us 
with  (kins  of  the  ftag,  the  deer,  and  the  roe- buck ;  of 
the  mooie-deer,  called  there  Caribou ;  and  of  the  elk, 
which  they  call  Orignal.     Thefe  two  laft  kinds,  which 
in  our  hemlfphere  are  only  found  towards  the  polar  circle, 
the  elk  on  this  fide,  and  the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes.     This 
may  be  owing  to  the  cold  being  more  intenfe  in  America^ 
from  Angular  caufes  which  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  lawj  or,  poffibly,  becaufe  thefe  frefh  lands  afe 
Icfs  frequented  by  deftruftive  man.     Their  ftrong,  foft 
and  warm   (kins   make  excellent  garments,  which  are 
,  very  light.     All  thefe  animals,  however,  are  hunted  foij 
the  Europeans  \  but  the  favagcfs  have  the  chace  that  be- 
longs to  them,   and  is  peculiarly  their  favourite.     It  is 
that  of  the  bear,  which  is  beft  adapted  to  their  w-arlike 
manners,  their  ftrength  and  their  bravery,  and  eQ>eciaMy 
to  their  wants  •  , 
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hi  a  cold  and  fcvere  climatie,  the  bear  is  tnoft  tomtnon*  B  0  0  It 

XV 

!y  black.  As  he  i3  rathtr  Ihy  than  fierce,  inftcad  of  a  v  J  ^ 
cavern,  lie  chufes  for  his  Marking  place  the  hollow  rotten 
trunk  pf  an  old  tree.  There  he  takes  his  lodgment  iki 
winter,  as  high  as  he  can  climb.  As  he  is  Very  fat  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  takes  no  exercife,  and  is  almoft  always 
afleep,  he  muft  lofe  but  little  by  perfpiration,  and  conft- 
quently  muft  feldom  want  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  food. 
But  he  is  forced  out  of  his  irtreat  by  fetting  fire  to  it; 
and  as  focn  as  he  attempts  to  come  down,  befalls  under  a 
fiiower  of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The 
Indians  feed  upon  his  fie(h,  rub  tfaemfelves  with  his  greaft, 
and  clothe  tbemfelves  with  hrs  fkin.  Such  was  the  inteot . 
of  cbeir  purfuit  after  the  bear^  when  a  new  intereft  direc- 
ted their  inftind  towards  the  beaver. 

This  animal  p^ffi^fles  all  the  frierkdly  difj^fitions  fit  foir 
ibciety>  without  any  of  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant 
upon  it.  Formed  by  nature  ifor  focial  life,  he  is  endued 
with  an  inftindl  adapted  to  it  for  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies  ;  this  animal,  whofe  tender 
plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  ilriking  example  draw  tears 
of  admiration  and  pity  firom  the  humane  philofopher, 
who  contemplates  his  life  and  manners ;  this  harmlefs 
animal,  who  never  hurts  any  living  creature,  who  b 
neither  carniverous  nor  fanguinary,  is  become  the  objed; 
of  man's  mod  earneft  purfuit,  and  the  prey  which  the 
favages  hunt  after  with  the  greateft  cagernefs  and  cruelty : 
a  circumftance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  rapaciouihefs  of 
the  moft  poliihed  nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  but  his 
weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his  mufcles.  His  head, 
which  he  carries  downwards,  is  like  that  of  a  rat,  and 
bis  back  raifed  in  an  arch  above  it  like  that  of  a  mouifc, 
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BOOK  Lucretius  has  obferved,  not  that  man  has  hands  given  him 
to  make  ufe  of  them,  but  that  be  bad  hands  given  him^  and 
has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus. the  beaver  has  webs  at  his 
hinder  fcet^  and  he  fwims  with  them«  The  toes  of  his 
fore- feet  are  feparate,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands  ; 
the  tai],  which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fcales  be 
ufes  by  way  of  a  hod  and  trowel ;  he  has  four  iharp  in* 
cifor  teeth,  which  ferve  him  infiead  of  carpenters  tools. 
All  thefe  inftruments,  which  are  in  a  manner  ufelefs 
whilft  he  lives  aloae,  and  do  not  then  diflinguifli  him 
from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite  fervice  when  he  lives 
in  fociety,  and  enable  him  to  difplay  a  degree  of  inge* 
nuity  fuperior  lo  all  inftin^l. 

Without  paffions,  without  a  defire  of  doing  injury  to 
any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  docs  not  live  in  fociety,  he 
fcarcely  ventures  to  defend  himfelf.  He  never  bites  unlefs 
he  is  catched.  But  in  the  focial  ftate,  in  lieu  of  weapons, 
he  has  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  fufFering  any 
injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame  animal  is  never*» 
thelefs  independent  4  he  is  a  (lave  to  none,  becaufe  all  his 
wants  aie  fupplied  by  himfelf:  he  enters  into  fociety, 
but  will  not  ferve,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  command  :  and 
all  bib  labours  are  diredied  by  a  fiient  inftindt. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  multiplying, 
that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  collects  them  together 
in  fummer  to  build  their  towns  againil  winter.  As  early 
as  June  or  July,  they  come  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
aflcmble  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred  ;  but 
always  by  the  water^fide,  becaufe  thefe  republicans  are  to 
live  on  the  water  to  fecure  themfelves  from  invafion. 
Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  ftill  lakes  in  un^- 
frcquented  diftrids,  beca'ufe  there  the  waters  are  always  ' 
»t  an  equal  height,    When  they  find  no  pools  of  ftan^- 
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JDg  water,  they  make  one  in  the  midft  of  rivers  orBOQK 
ftreams  ;  this  they  do  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam. 
The  mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies  fuch  a 
complication  of  ideas,  as  our  fhort-fighted  reafon  would 
be  apt  to  think  above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent being.  The  firft  thing  to  beercfted  is  a  pile  a  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bails,  which 
fhelves  away  to  two  or  three  feet  in  a  flope  anfwerable 
to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  To  fave  work,  or  to  facili- 
tate their  labour,  they  chufe  the  {halloweft  part  of  the 
river.  If  they  find  a  large  tree  by  the  water-fid^,  they 
fell  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  it  may  fall  acrofs  the  ftream. 
If  it  (houid  be  larger  in  circumference  than  a  man*9 
body,  they  faw  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with 
their  four  iharp  tecth.^  The  branches  are  foon  lopped  off 
by  thefe  induitrious  workmen,  who  want  to  fafhion  it 
into  a  beam.  A  multitude  of  lefler  trees  are  feHed  and 
cut  to  pieces  for  the  intended  pile.  Some  drag  thefe  trees 
to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over  w^ith  them  to  the  place 
where  the  caufeway  is  to  be  raifed.  But  the  queAion  is, 
bow  thefe  animals  are  to  Ank  them  in  the  water  with 
the  affiftance  only  of  their  teeth,  a  tail,  and  feet :  and  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  contrive  it.  With  their  nails 
they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  With  their  teeth  they  reft  the  large  end  of  the 
ftake  againft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  againft  the  great 
beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With  their  feet  they  raife  the 
ftake  and  fink  it  with  the  (harp  end  downwards  into  the 
hole,  where  it  ftands  upright.  With  their  tails  they 
make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacancies 
between  the  ftakes,  which  are  bound  together  with  twift- 
ed  boughs ;  and  thus  the  pile  is  conftrudled.  The  flope 
of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  current,  the  better  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wat^r  by  a  gradual  refiftance^  and  the 
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^^^Kftakesare  driven  in  obliquely,  In  proportion  to  the  ii>* 
clination  of  the  plane.  The  (lakes  are  planted  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall ;  and  in 
order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  leflen  the  a£tion  of  the 
Hope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two  or 
three  openings  at  the  top  of  it^  by  which  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  vfovk  is  finifhed  by  the  wbde  body  of  the 
republic^  every  member  confiders  of  a  lodgtag  for  hini« 
felf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut  in  the  water  upon  the 
pile,  Tbefe  huts  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter^ 
upon  an  oval  or  round  fpot.  Some  are  two  or  three  do* 
ries  high,  according  to  the  nuoiber  of  families  or  houfe-, 
holds.  Each  hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  ant}, 
fome  ten  or  fifteen.  The  walls,  whether  bfgh  or  low^ 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the  top^, 
and  perfcSly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and  without.. 
The  outfide  is  varnilbed  with  a  kind  of  ftucco^  impenc* 
traUe  both  to  the  water  and  to  the  external  ai«.  Every 
apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land  fide  ti>. 
enable  them  to  go  out  and  fetch  provifions,  the  others  oik 
that  ueM  the  ftream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape.  At  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  man  the  deftroyer  of 
cities  and  commonwealths.  The  window  of  the  houfe 
opens  to  the  water.  There  they  take  the  freih  air  in  the 
day  time,  plunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  middle.  In 
'winter  it  ferves  to  fence  them  againft  the  ice,  which  ga- 
thers  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  (helf,. 
which  IS  to  prevent  its  ftopping  up  this  window,  refta 
upon  two  ftakes  that  Hope  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ouy  beft 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and  leave  an  outlet 
to  creep  out,  or  to  go  and  fwim  under  the  ice.  The  in- 
fide  of  the  houlc  has  no  other  furniture  than  a  flooring 
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of  grtfSf  covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  '  No  BOOK 
filch  pf  any  kind  is  ever  ben  in  chefe  apartments. 

Thb  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  alv^ays  to  be 
found  tn  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are  alders,  poplars^ 
and  other  trees  delighting  in  watery  places,  as  thefe  re- 
publicans do  who  build  their  apartments  of  them.  Thefe 
citizens  have  the  fatisfaclion  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
faOiion  the  wood,  to  nourifh  themfelves  with  it.  In  imi- 
tation of  certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat 
the  bark.  The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it  is 
dried,  pounded  and  properly  drefled ;  whereas  the  beavers 
chew  it  and  fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  green.  They  lay 
up  a  provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  in  feparate  ftore- 
houfes  for  every  hut,  proportionable  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Every  beaver  knows  his  own  fiorehoufcy 
and  not  one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour's.  Each  party 
lives  in  its  oiVn  habitation  and  is  contented  with  it, 
though  jealous  of  the  property  it  has  acquired  inJt  by  its 
labour.  The  proviiions  of  the  community  are  colle£led 
and  expended  without  diflentions.  They  are  fatisfied 
with  that  fimple  food  which  their  labour  prepares  for 
them.  The  only  paffion  they  have  is  that  of  conjugal 
aflfedion,  the  bafis  and  end  of  which  is  the  reprodu6tion 
of  their  fpecies.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  mo- 
thers bring  forth  their  young  ones^  bred  in  autumn  ;  and 
whilft  the  father  ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the 
fweets  of  the  fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room 
he  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  dam  fuckles  and  nurfes 
them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three.  Then  fhe  takes 
them  out  along  with  her  in  her  excuriions,  in  fearch  of 
Cray  and  other  fifb,  and  green  bark,  to  recruit  her  own 
ftrength  and  to  feed  them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  re- 
turn, 
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This,  republican,  induftriou),  intelligent  people,  flcilU  ^ 
ed  in  archite<9iire,  provident  and  fyftematical  in  its  plans 
of  police  and  fociety,  is  the  beaver,  whofe  gentle  and 
exemplary  manners  we  have  been  defcrlbing.  Happy 
if  his  covering  did  not  tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man 
to  deftroy  his  buildings  and  his  race.  Frequently  when 
the  Americans  have  demolifhed  the  fettlements  of  the 
beavers,  thofe  indefatigable  animals  have  had  the  refolu- 
tion  to  build  them  up  again,  for  feveral  fummers  fuccef- 
fively,  upon  the  very  fame  fpot.  The  winter  is  the  time 
for  attacking  them.  Experience  warns  them  of  their 
danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntfmen,  one  of  them 
ftrikes  a  hard  flroke  with  his  tail  upon  the  water  ;  this 
fignal  fpreads  a  general  alarm  thoughout  all  the  huts  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave  himfelf 
under  the  ice.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcapc  all  the 
fnarcs  that  are  laid  for  this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  He  in  wait  for  them,  but  as 
thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  diftance,  they  can 
feldom  be  (hot  by  the  water- fide,  and  they  never  venture 
fo  far  from  it  as  to  be  caught  by  furprize.  Should  the 
beaver  be  wounded  before 'he  has  got  under  water,  he 
has  always  time  enough  to  plunge  in,  and  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  be  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never  Kfes 
again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by  laying 
traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  tender  bark  of  young 
trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited  with  frefh  (lips  of  wood, 
ajfid  as  foon  as  the  beavers  touch  them,  an  enormous 
weight  falls  and  crufhes  their  loins.  The  man,  who  is 
concealed  near  the  place,  hadens  to  it,  feizes  his  prey, 
and  having  difpatched  it,  carries  it  off. 

Other  methods  are  ftill  more  commonly  and  more 
Aiccefsfully  prailifcd.     The  huts  arc  fometimes  attacked, 

in 
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in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  and  then  wait  for  B  p  O  K 

XV. 
them  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  they  have  bored  in  the  icei 

where;  they  cannot  avoid  coming  to  take  in  frefli  air. 
The  moment  they  appear,  they  are  knocked  on  the  head. 
At  other  times  the  animal^  driven  out  of  his  lodgment,  is 
entangled  in  the  nets  that  are  fpread  all  round,  by  break-* 
ing  up  the  ice  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hut.  If  they 
want  to  catch  the  whole  colony  at  once,  inftead  9f  break- 
ing down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
might  be  done  in  Holland,  they  open  the  caufeway,  to 
drain  o£F  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers  Kve« 
When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and  unable  to 
efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at  pleafure  and  deftroyed  at  any 
time  :  but  care  is  always  taken  to  leave  a  fufficient  num<*> 
ber  of  males  and  females  to  preferve  the  breed  9  an  a£l  of, 
generofity  which  in  reality  proceeds  only  from  avarice. 
The  cruel  forefight  of  man  only  fpares  a  few  in  order  to 
have  the  more  to  deftroy.  The  beaver,  whof<?  plaintive 
cry  feems  to  implore  his  clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the 
favage,  whom  the  Europeans  have  made  barbarous,  only 
an  implacable  enemy,  who  no  longer  fights  fo  much  to 
fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furniih  fuperfluities  to  ano- 
ther world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  beavers  with  the  wandering  life  of  the  fa- 
vages  of  Canada  ;  we  {hall  be  inclined  to  allow,  admit- 
ting for  the  fuperiority  of  man's  faculties  above  thofe  of 
animals,  that  the  beaver  was  much  further  advancfd  in 
the  arts  of  focial  life  than  his  puifuer,  when  the  £uro<» 
peans  firfl  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to 
North-America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world  than  man, 

.  and  the  quiet  pofleiTor  of  thofe  regions  fo  well  adapted  to 

his  ipecies,  had  employed  that  quiet  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 

ages 
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®  ^^  *^»g«s,  ia  the  imjKovenient  of  his  faculties*  In  our  hc» 
mifpherei  man  hae  fttzed  upon  the  moil  wbolrfome  and 
fertile  regioost  and  has  drivem  o«ht  or  fubdued  all  other 
anisiak.  If  the  bee  »nd  the  ant  have  preferred  their  towia 
ftnd  government  from  the  jealous  and  deftru£Uve  domim* 
on  of  tyrant  man,  this  has  been  omng  to  the  finallnefs  of 
tbek  fise.  It  is  thos  we  fee  fame  republics^  harving  net«- 
tbcr  fpTefidor  nor  ftrength,  maintain  themfelves  by  tbeir 
very  weaknefk,.  m  the  midft  of  the  raft  fBOnarchies  of 
Europe,  wbich  muft  (boner  or  later  fu'allow  them  u{K 
Btii:  the  fociafale  cfoadrupcds^  baniflicd  into  untfthabked 
cUmatesiy  unfk  for  their  tncreaft,  have  been  uiKdnncsfled 
kk  aU  phicfs,  iiiicapabie  of  uniong  into  a  community,  or 
of  improving  their  naturiil  fagacity  $  whilft  man,  who  has 
reduced  tbem  to  that  precarious  ftate,  exults  in  thdr  de^ 
gmdation,  and  prides  him&lf  m  that  fupcrior  Ra:tutt 
and  thofe  ratioRal  poui^ers,  ^^b!ch  eonftitiite  a  perpetual 
diftindUon  between  his  fpecies  and  ill  others. 

The  bretes,  we  arctotd,  bring  nothing  to  perfeffion  t 
Acir  operation?,  therefore,  can  onfy  be  mecfianicaf ^  and 
fiippofe  no  principle  Cmilar  to  that  ^rch  afhrafos  mam 
Without  exarairrirtg  m  what  particuhrs  perfeflfrorr  con«. 
fifts  ;  whether  the  moft  civilized  being  is  in  reaTIty  the 
iffoftperfeft;  w^tethcr  wfiat  he  afcqukey  iu  the  property 
of  things,  he  (toes  not  fofe  ft  in  the  prcperty^  of  hh  pcr- 
fon;  or,  whether  all  he.  adds  to  his  enjoyments  i^nocfb 
much  fubflfraded  from  his  duration :  we  cannot  but  con- 
firfs  that  the  beaver,  which  in  Europe  is  a  wandering*, 
folitary,  timordus  arnd  ihipid  animal,  was*  in  Canada  ac- 
quainted witft  cirif  and  domcflfrc  government ;  knew 
how  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  feafons  for  labour  and  re{^, 
acquainted  with*  fome  rules  of  archite^re,  and 
tbe.^uriouf  and  icanred  art  of  conftrufling  dikes^. 
Vet  he  had  actstoied  to  tbis.  degree  of  impFovement  with 

.  feeble 
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feeble  9fld  iraperfed  tools*  He  caa  haidty  fee  the  workB  O  0  tC 
he  does  with  his  taiU  His  teeth,  which  igifwcf  the 
yurpofiss  of  a  variety  of'  tDok,.  arc  ctrctiW,  aad  confined 
hy  the  lij^.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  with  bamb  fit  fee 
CQicjry  yiArpofe,  hsuth,  in  this  finglc  organ  of  tht  touch  ail 
(bo  combined  powers  of  ftxength  and  dextecity.  Is  it 
not  to  tbis  advaatage  of  <»rgaaizatk)a  that  he  owes  the 
Ctipcriprity  of  hi«  fpecics  Sibove  aU  othrri?  It  is  not  be^ 
CE^fe  ti>$  eyt;$  are  ttirned  towards  heaven^  as  thofe  of  att 
birds.atf^,  chad  he.  b  tfae  lord  ef  the  creation ;  it  h  becaufo 
be  13  ^ovid^d  wttk  hands  that  are  fufsple,  pliable,  inck^* 
0«€Hift^  {ornitdaibl.e,  and  weapons  of  defence,  and  evei^ 
s&dy  toaflift  hinK  Hia  band  is  bis  feepter  ;  ic  is  wkk  that 
be  RMrks  his  dominion  over  the  eanth,.  by  deflroyiing  and 
f9iragjbOg:tbe«  fHce  of  the  globe.  The  fureft^fign  of  die  popu-^ 
b^ioii^of  n^nj^ind  rstfaedepopubttioftofotberfpecies.  That 
of  beavers  g^uatly  decceafes  and  AKa^pcsaa,  in  Canadak, 
fince  the*  Europeans  have  been  in  requeft  of  ibehr  ikins; 

Thevv^  (bins  vary  with  the  climate^  both  in  colonir  and 
kind.  In  the  fame  diftrid):,  however,  where  the  colonies 
of  civilized,  beavecs  are  found,  there  are  (ame  that  are 
wild  and  folitary.  Thefe  animals,  who  aroi  faid  tO'  be 
ttirned  out  of  the  fociety  ^r  their  ill  behaviour,  liue  in  a 
channel  under  ground,  and  have  neither  lodging  noc 
ftorehoufe.  Their  coat  is  dierty,  and  the.  hair  is  wom  off 
t)f  their  backs  by  rubbing,  againft  the  cave  wbicb  they  d% 
tor  their  habitation.  This  flip)  wbidb  commofily  opena 
into  tomt  pond  or  ditch  full  of  water,  fometknes  extends 
above  a  hundied  feet  in  lengthy  and  flopes  up  graduallsy 
to  facilitate  tbei/  efcape  from  iaundatioR«  when  the  watera 
xiiie.  Some  of  tbefe  beavers  are  £6  wild  aft  to  fly  from 
all  communication  with  their  i^tural  dement,,  and  to 
live  entirely  on  land^  In  this  they  agree  with  our  otters 
in  SMrope,    The&  wild  beavecs  have  not  hch  jQeek  haif 

"  as 
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B  O  O  K  as  thofc  that  live  in  focfctics  :  their-  furs  arc  anfwerable 

XV. 

to  their  manners. 

Beav£r«  are  found  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  to 
fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  There  are  but  few  to- 
wards the  fouth,  but  they  increafe  in  number  and  grow 
darker  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the  country 
of  the  Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  draw  coloured ;  high- 
er up,  they  are  of  a  light  chefnut;  to  the  north  of  Ca- 
nada of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  fome  are  even  found  that  are 
quite  black,  and  thefe  are  reckoned  the  fiheft.  Yet  in 
this  climate,  the  coldeft  that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies,' 
there  are  fome  among  the, black  ones  that  are  quite  white^ 
others  white  fpeckled  with  grey,  and  fomettmes  with  fandy 
fpots  on  the  rump:  fo  much  does  nature  delight  in  ftew- 
ing  the  gradations  of  warmth  and  cold,  and  their  various 
influences,  not  only  on  the  figure,  but  on  the  very  cloth- 
ing of  animals,  l^he  value  that  men  fet  on  their  lives, 
depends  upon  the  colour  of  their  (kins.  Some  they  neg- 
]€&  to  that  degree,  that  they  will  not  even  kilt  them, 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

In  what         The  fur  trade  was  the  firft  the  Europeans  carried  on  in 

m*what*"   Canada.     It  was  firft  opened   by  the  French  colony  at 

manner  the  Tadoufac,  a  port  fituated  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec. 

was  carried  About  the  year  1640,  the  town  of  Lcs  Trois  Rivieres  at 

on.  the  diflance  of  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  capital  and 

higher  up,  became  a  fecond  mart.  In  procefs  of  time  all  the 

fur  trade  centered  in  Montreal.    The  (kins  were  brought 

thither  on  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  month 

of  June.     The  number  of -Indians  who  reforred  to  that 

place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French  fpread  further. 

The  account  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with,  the 

fight  of  the   things  they   had   received  in  exchange  for 

their  goods,  every  thing  contributed  to  increafe  the  con- 

courfc.     Whenever  they  returned  with  a  frefli  fupply  of 

fun 
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Ibrs  thej  always  brought  a  new  nation  along  with  them.  BOOK 
Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the   feverai  ' 

tribes  of  that  vaft  cpnttnent  reibrted. 

Th£  Engliih  grew  jealous  of  this  -branch  of  wealth  ; 
and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New  York,  foon 
found  means  to  divert  the  ftream  of  this  great  circulation. 
As  foon  as  they  bad  fecured  a  fabfiftence,  by  beftowing 
their  fiffft  attention  upon  agriculture,  they  began  to  think 
of  the  fur  trade,  which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that  name,  would 
HOC  fufFer  their  lands  to  be  traverfed  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  treating  with  other  favage  nations,  who 
were  atxonftant  enmity  with  .them  ;  nor  would  they  al- 
low thofe  nations  to  come  upon  their  territories,  to  ihare 
in  competition  with  them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had 
opened  with  the  Eui'opeans.    But  time  having  extinguish- 
ed, or  rather  fufpended  the  nztlonal  hoililities  between  the 
Indians,  the  Englifh  fpread  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
favagcs  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.     This  nation 
had  infinite  advantages  for  obtaining  the  preference  over 
their  rivals  the  French.    Their  navigation  was  eafier,  and 
confequently  they  could  aflfbrd  to  underfell  them.     They 
were  the  only  manufa(5lurers  of  the  coarfe  cloths  that  beft 
fuited  the  favages.     The  beaver  trade  was  free  among 
them,    whereas  among  the  French,  it  was  and  ever  has 
been  fubjeA  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.     It  was  by  this 
freedom  and  thefe  indulgences,  that  they  engrofTed  mod 
of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal  fa  famous. 

Ar'this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged  themfelves 
oiore  freely  in  a  cuftom,  which  at  firft  ^ad  been  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  Their  inclination  for  frequent- 
ing; the  woods,  which  was  that  of  the  firft  colonifts,  bad 
been  wifely  reftrained  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
fcelonging  to  the  colony.  Pcrmiffion  was,  however,  granted 

yoL.  IV.  F  every 
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BOOK  every  year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  extend  beyond '  theic 

limits  to  trade  with  the  Indians.     The  fuperiority  which 

New  York  was  acquiring,  was  the  caufe  of  increafing 

the  number  of  chefe  permiffions.     They  were  a  kind  of 

patent)  which  the  patentees  might  make  ufe  of  either  in 

perfon  or  by  proxy,  and  which  lafted  a  year  or  more. 

They  were  fold,  and  the  produce  was  diftributed  by  the 

governor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  or  their  widows 

and  children,  tohofpitals  and  miffionaries,  to  fuch  as  had 

diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  tome  great  afiion,  or  fome 

ufeful  undertaking ;   and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures 

of  the  governor  who  fold  the  patents  himfelf.    The  money 

which  he  did  not  give  away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep, 

was  put  mto  the  public  coffers ;   but  he  was  accountable 

Co  none  for  this  admin iftration. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  thefc  traders  fettled  among  the  Indians,  to  de- 
fraud their  partners  whofe  goods  they  had  difpofed  of. 
Many  more  went  and  fettled  among  the  Englifli,  where 
the  profits  arc  greater.     Several  of  our  people  were  loft 
upon  immenfe  lakes,    frequently  agitated   with   violent 
Aorms  \  among  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation  fo 
dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the  whole  world ; 
under  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  proyifions,  and  tht 
bales  of  goods,    which  they  were  forced  to  carry  upon 
their   flioulders  at  the  carrying  placesy  where  the  rapidity 
or  (hallownefs  of  the  water  obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers, 
and  purfuc  their  journey  by  land.     Numbers  periflied  in 
the  fnow  and  on  the  ice,    by  hunger  or  by  the  Avord  of 
the  enemy.     Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony  with  a 
profit  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always  the 
more  ufeful  members,^  as  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  the 
greateft  excefles,  and  by  their  example,  difgufted  others 
from  aiEduous  labours.    Their  fortunes  difappeared  as 

quickly 
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quickly  as  tkey  had  been  aniafiedy   like   thofe  movingBOOK 
mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raifei  and  dcftrovs  at  once  * 

on  the  (andy  plains  of  Africa.  Mod  of  thefe  travelling 
traders,  fpeot  with  the  exceiHve  fatigues  which  their  ava- 
rice iMTompted  them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefi  of 
a  wandering  and  diiTolute  life,  dragged,  on  a  premature 
old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  The  government  took 
notice  of  thefe  irregularities,  and  put  the  fur  trade  upon 
a  better  footing* 

France  had  for  a  long  time  been  inceflantly  employed  in 
erecting  a  number  of  forts,  which  were  thought  neceilary 
for  her  prefervation  and  aggrandizement  in  North  Ame- 
rica.    Thofe  they  had  built  to  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the 
river  S.  Lawrence,  were  large  and  ftrong,  and  were  in- 
tended to  confine  the  ambition  of  the  Engliih.     Thofe 
which  were  conftruded  on  the  feveral  lakes  in  the  mofl 
imjportant  portions,  formed  a  chain  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  diflance  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec ) 
but  they  were  only  miferable  pallifades,  intended  to  keep 
the  Indians   in  awe,  and  to  fecure  their  alliance,  and  the 
produce  of  their  chace.     There  was  a  garrifon  in  each, 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  poil,  and  of.  the  enemies  who  threatened  it.     It  was 
thought  proper  to  intruft  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe 
forts  with  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling  in  the 
whole  dtftrid  under  his  dominion.     This  privilege  was 
purchafed;  but  as  it  was -always  prod u£iive  of  profit,  and 
fometimes  of  a  confiderable  fortune,    it  was  granted  to 
none  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moft  in  favour.     If  any  of 
thefe  had  not  a  flock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he 
could  eaGIy  get  fgme  monied  men  to  join  with  him.     It 
was  pretended  that  this  fyftem,  far  from  being  contrary  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fervice,  was  a  means  of  promoting  it, 
U»  it  obliged  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  keep  up  more 

F  2  conftant. 
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BOOK  conftant  connections  with  the  natives,  to  watch  tbear 
motions,  and  to  neglefl  nothing  that  could  (ecure  thcnr 
Irtemifhip.  No  body  forefaw,  or  chofc  to  forefee,  that 
this  could  not  fail  of  flifliiig  every  fentiment,  but  that  of 
felf-intcrefty  and  would  be  a  ibuxce  of  perpetual  op- 
preffion; 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univertal,  w^s  fe- 
verely  felt  ai  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  Toronto^ 
The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts,  abuiing  their  privilege, 
fet  fo  low  a  value  upon  the  goods  that  were  brought  thcm> 
and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that  by  degrees  the  Indians 
would  not  flop  there.  They  went  in  vaft  numbers  to  Chou- 
aguen,  on  the  lake  Ontario,  where  the  £ngli{h  dealt  with 
thero  upon  more  advantageous  terms.  Thcfe  new  con- 
nedlions  were  reprefented  as  alarming  to  the  court  of 
France,  who  found  means  to  weaken  them,  by  taking 
the  trade  of  thefe  three  pofts  into  her  own  hands,  and 
treating  the  Indians  fiill  better  than  they  were  treated  by 
the  rival  nation. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  king  acquired  the  fole 
pofieifion  of  all  the  refufe  of  the  furs ;  and  got  the  (kins 
of  all  the  beads  that  were  killed  in  fummer  and  autumn  > 
^ the  mod  ordinary,  the  thinneft,  and  moft  cafiiy  fpoiled, 
were  referved  for  the  king.  All  thefe  damaged  furs,  un- 
fairly bought,  and  carelefsly  heaped  up  in  warehoufes, 
were  eaten  up  by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  feafon  for 
fending  them  to  Quebec,  they  were  put  into  boats,  and 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  foldiers,  paflengers  and  watermen, 
who,  as  they  had  no  concern  in  thoCe  goods,  did  not  take 
the  Ibaft  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  colony,  they  were  fold 
for  half  of  the  little  they  were  worth.  Thus  the  returns 
were  rather  lefs  than  the  fums  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment for  this  lofing  trade. 

But 
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But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to  the  king,  BOOK 
it  may  y^t  be  doubted  whether  it  brought  any  profit  to 
l^be  Indians,  though  gold  and  illver  were  not  the  dan- 
gerous medium  of  their  traffic.  They  received^  indeed, 
in  exchange  for  their  furs ;  faws,  knives,  hatchets,  ket* 
ties,  iHh-hooks,  needles,  thread,  ordinary  linen,  coarfe 
woollen  ftuffs,  the  iirft  tokens  or  bands  of  fociability. 
But  we  fold  them  articles  Kkewife  that  would  have  proved 
prejudicial  to  them  even  as  a  gift  or  a  prefent,  fuch  as 
guns,  powder  and  (hot,  tobacco,  and  efpecialiy  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moft  f^al  prefent  the  old  world  .ever 
made  to' the  new,  was  nofooner  known  to  the  favages, 
than  they  grew  paffionately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally 
impoffible  for  them  to  abftain  fpom  it,  or  to  ufe  it  with 
tnoderation.  It  was  foon  obfervcd  that  this  liquor  dis- 
turbed their  domeftic  peace;  deprived  them  of  their 
judgment ;  made  thom  furious  ;  that  it  occafioned  huf- 
bands,  wives,  children,  brothers  and  fifters,  to  abufe  and 
quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain  did  feme  fober  French- 
men expoftdate  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  fhame 
them  out  of  thefe  excefles,  h  is  you,  anfwered  they,  who 
liave  taught  os  to  drink  this  lienor;  and  now  we  cannot 
do  wi^vt  it.  If  you  refiife  to  give  it  us,  we  will  go 
and  get  it  of  the  Englifh.  It  is  you  have  done  the  mif- 
chief,  and  it  cannot  be  repaired* 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contradiflory 
information  with  refpeft  to  the  dilbrders  occafioned  by 
this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alternately  prohibited,  tole- 
rated, and  authorized  it,  according  to  the  light  in  which 
it  was  reprefented  to  the  miniftry.  In  the  rnidfl  of  thefe 
variations,  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  was  feldom  at  a 
Aand.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  at  all  times  nearly 
the  fame.  Rational  men  confidered  it,  however,  as  the 
piiicipal  caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  human  race,  and 

F  3  con- 
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BOOR  confequently  of  the  {kins  of  beafts,  whkh  became  every 
day  more  and  more  evident. 

This  decay  of  the  fur  trade  wa€  not  yet  fo  remarkaUv 
as  it  has  been  fince,  when  the  promotion  of  the  duke  of 

• 

Aajou  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V .  fpread  an  alarm  over 
all  Europe,  and  plunged  it  once  more  into  i^e  horrors  of 
a  general  war.     '['be. conflagration  extend'^d  beyond  the 
feas,  and  was  advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the 
Iroquois  put  a  flop  to  it.     The  English  and  French  had 
long  vied  with  each  other  in  courting  the  alliance  of  that 
nation.     Thefe  demon  (I  rations  of  eileem  or  Dear,  had  fo 
elevated  their  natural  j)ride,  that  they  thought  themielvea 
the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations^  and  pretended  that 
their  interefts  were  to  regulate  the  condufi  of  both.     Aa 
they  were  inclined  to  peace  at  that  time,    they  haughtily 
declared  that  they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of 
the  two,  which  {hould  commence  hoftilities  againft  each 
other.     This  refolution  fuited  the  {ttuation  of  the  Fx^nch 
colony,  which  was  ill  provided  for  a  war,  and  expede4 
noaffiftance  from  the  ixiother  country.     New  York,  oa 
the  contrary,    whofe   forces  already  confiderabie,   were 
daily  increafmg,  wifhed  to  prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  t« 
join  with  them.     Their  infinuations,  prefects,  and  ne^ 
gotiations  were  inefiedual  till  1709*    At  that  period  cfaey 
fucceeded  in  feducing  the  five  nations  ^    and  their  troops^ 
which  till  then  had  remained   ina£live,  marched  Qjut  fup<» 
ported  by  a  vaft  number  of  Indian  warriors. 

The  army  was  proudly  advancing  towards  the  ceatef 
ef  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability  of  conquering, 
when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  never 
approved  of  their  proceedings,  ilmply  (aid  to  his  people, 
iwhat  will  become  of  us,  if  we  (hould  fucceed  in  driving 
^way  the  French  ?  Thefe  few  words^  uttered  with  a  myfte« 
rious  «n<l  anxious  looki  immediately  recalled  to  the  mindt 

of 
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of  all  the  people  their  fomcr  fyftem,  which  was  to  keep  BOOK 
the  balance  even  between  the  two  foreign  nations^  in  i      _V  ,* 


order  to  ftcure  then-  own  independence.  They  inftantly 
refolved  to  forfake  a  plan  they  had  been  too  precipitately 
engaged  in,  contrary  to  the  public  intereft  i  but  as  they 
thought  it  would  be  fhameful  openly  to  quit  their  affi>«- 
ciates,  they  imagined  that  iecret  treachery  might  be  fub- 
ftituted  to  open  defection.  The  lawlefs  favages,  the 
virtuous  Spartans,  the  religious  Hebrews,  the  fagacious 
and  wvlike  Greeks  and  Romans,  all  people,  whether 
civilized  or  not,  have  always  made  what  is  called  the 
tight  of  nations  confift  either  in  craft  or  violence. 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  to 
wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  Iroquois, 
who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hunting,  contrived  to 
ftrip  all  the  beafts  they  caught,  and  throw  their  (kins  into 
the  river,  a  little  abovt  the  camp*  The  waters  were 
foon  infefled.  The  Engliih,  who  fufpe^led  no  fuch  per- 
fidy,  continued  drinking  of  the  poilbned  dream.  Suck 
fiumbers  immediately  died,  that  they  were  fdrced  to  defift. 
A  ftill  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the  French 
colony.  A  numerous  fleet  deftined  againft  Quebec,  en-- 
tered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  the  following  year,  with  the 
greateft  probability  of  fuccefs,  \(  it  could  but  rea<:h  the 
place  of  its  deftination.  But  thera(bne6  of  the  admiral, 
joined  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  occafioned  its  de- 
ftrudion  in  the  river.  Thus  was  Canada  at  once  deli- 
vered from  its  anxieties  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  had 
the  glory  of  maintaining  itfelf  without  fuceours   and 

without  lofe,  againft  the  ftrength  and  policy  of  the  Eng^Fnnce  is 

l*|i  compelled 

Win.  jjj  ^gjjp 

France,  however,    which  for  forty  years   had  alonepart  of  the 
witkftood  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Europe,  vanquiflied  ^^^  *^^ 

or  repulfed  all  the  united  nations,  accompliflied  that  with  ^nited  to 

F,      Canada* 
4  her 


\ 
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^  XV  ^  ^^^  ^^"  fubjcfls,  under  Lewis  XIV,  which  Charles  V. 
'had  not  been  able  to  effc&  with  the  innumerable  troo]>s 
of  his  feveral  kingdoms ;  France  which  had,  at  that 
time,  as  many  great  men  as  would  have  immortalized 
twenty  reigns,  and  in  the  courfe  of  one  reign  had  done 
as  many  great  actions  as  might  have  aggrandized  twenty 
nations ;  France  was  then  upon  the  point  of  crowning 
all  thefe  glorious  fuccefies  by  placing  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  had  then 
fewer  enemies  and  a  greater  number  of  allies  than  ihe 
ever  had  in  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  her  profperity. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  her  an  cafy  fucceis,  a 
fpeedy  and  decifive  fuperiority. 

It  was  not  fortune  but  nature  itfelf  that  changed  her 
deiliny.  Haughty  and  vigorous  under  a  king  in  all 
the  graces  and  ftrength  of  youth,  after  having  rifea 
with  him  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  glory  and  gran* 
deur,  (he  fank  wiUi  him  through  all  the  periods  of  decay 
incident  ^o  human  nature.  The  fpiiit  of  bigotry,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambitious  wo* 
man,  determined  the  choice  of  minifters,  generals,  and 
adminiilrators  ;  and  this  choice  was  always  blind  aM  un-* 
fortunate.  Kings,  who  like  other  men  have  recJu  r^  to 
heaven,  when  they  are  ready  to  quit  the  earth,  W  iVin 
their  old  age  to  feek  for  a  new  fct  of  flatterew7*who 
footh  ihcm  with  hopes,  at  the  time  when  all  realities 
arc  difappearing.  Then  it  is  that  hypocrify,  ever  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  firft  and  fecond  childhood  of 
life,  awakens  in  the  foul  the  ideas  that  had  been  early 
implanted  in  it;  and  under  pretence  of  guiding  the  man 
to  the  only  happinefs  that  remains  for  him,  affumes  an 
abfolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as  this  laft  age,  as  well 
as  the  iirft,  is  a  date  of  weaknefs,  a  continual  fiudluation 
muft,  therefore,  prevail  in  the  government.     Cabals  grov» 

more 
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more  violent  and  more  powerful  than  ever ;  the  expc£ta-  BOOK 
tions  of  intriguing  men  are  raif^^d ;  and  merit  is  lefs  re- 
warded ;  fuperior  talents  are  afraid  to  make  themfelves 
known  ;  folYicitations  of  every  kind  prefs  forward  ;  places 
fall  by  chance  upon  men  all  unequally  unfit  ro  fill  them, 
and  yet,  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  they  d^ferve  them; 
men  who  rate  the  eftimation  they  entertain  of  themfelves 
by  the  contempt  they  have  of  others.  The  nation  then 
lofes  its  ftrength,  with  its  confidence,  and  every  thing 
goes  on  as  it  is  begun  without  defign,  vigour  or  un- 
derflanding. 

To  raife  a  country  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  to  main«> 
tain  it  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to  check  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  decline,  are  three  things  very  difficult  to  accom* 
plifh,;  but  the  laft  is  certainly  the  moil  arduous  of  them 
all.  A  nation  rifes  out  of  barbarifm  by  fudden  efforts 
exerted  at  intervals ;  it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fummit  of 
its  profperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired  ;  it  declines 
by  an  univerfal  languor,  which  has  been  prepared  by  al- 
moft  imperceptible  gradations.  Barbarous  nations  require 
a  long  continued  reign ;  but  reigns  of  a  ihort  duration  are 
beft  adapted  to  profperous  ones.  But  the  tedious  imbecillity 
of  a  declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation  of  evila 
for  his  fucceflbr,  which  it  is  alpfioft  impoiTible  to  re- 
medy. 

Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
After  a  feries  of  defeats  and  mortifications,  he  was  flill 
happy  that  he  could  purchafe  peace  by  facrifices  which 
denoted  his  humiliation.  But  he  feemcd  to  wifli  to  con- 
ceal thefe  facrifices  from  his  people,  by  m-iking  them 
chiefly  beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  rhuch  hia 
pride  muft  have  fufFered,  in  giving  up  to  the  Englilh 
Hudfon's  bay,  Newfoundland,  and   Acadia,  three  pof- 

feifiona 
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BOOK  fcffions  which,  together  with  Canada,  formed  that  itSK- 
menfe  trad  of  country  known  by  the  glorious  name  of 
New  France.  The  next  book  will  ibew  us  how  thif 
power,  accuftomeJ  to  conqueft,  endeavoured  to  repair 
her  lofles. 


End  of  the  Fifteenth  Book. 
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AccounX  of  thi  Frtnch  Scitlenunts  in  Nerth-Jnurica  contmuid. 


T, 


H  £  war,  carried  on  for  the  Spaniih  fucceffion,  had 
raifed  a  ferment  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  worlds  which 
have  been  difturbed  by  the  ccmmotions  of  Europe  for 
diefe  two  centuries  paft«  Every  throne  was  ihaken  in 
contending  for  one,  whicb  under  the  dominion  of  Charles 
V.  had  (Irucic  terror  into  them  ;ilL  One  houfe,  ruling 
over  five  or  fix  Aates,  had  raifed  the  Spaniih  nation 
to  a  pitch  of  greatncf^  which  could  not  fail  of  being 
highly  flattering  to  her.  A  houfe  whof(p  power  was  ftill 
fuperior,  from  having  its  dominions  morq  conne<Sled  toge- 
ther, was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to  that  haughty  na- 
tion. The  names  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  beeii 
rivals  for  two  hundred  years,  were  now  exerting  their  laft 
eflTorts  to  acquire  a  fuperiority,  which  fhould  no  longer 
be  precarious  or  doubtful  between  them.  The  matter 
of  contention  was,  which  of  the  two  fliould  have  the 
greateft  number  of  crowns  to  boaft  the  pofleffion  of* 
Europe,  divided  between  the  claims  of  the  two  houfes^ 
which  were  not  altogether  groundlcfs,  was  inclined  to 

allow 
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BOOK  allow  them  to  extend  tiieir  branches,  but  not  to  permit 
that  feveral  fcepters  (hould  be  united  to  one  houfe,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  cafe.  All  took  up  arms  to  difperfe  or 
divide  a  vaft  inheritance ;  and  refolved  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 
rather  than  AjflPer  it  to  be  attached  to  a  power,  which, 
with  this  additional  weight  of  Arcngth,  muft  infallibly 
deftroy  the  balance  of  all  the  reft.  The  war  was  a  long 
one,  becaufe  it  was  fupported  on  all  fides  by  numerous 
forces  and  great  abilities,  by  warlike  people  and  (killful 
generals  ;  it  defolated  the  countries  it  ihould  have  fuc- 
coured,  and  even  ruined  the  nations  that  had  no  concern 
in  it.  ViiStory  (hould  have  given  the  law,  but  this  was 
fo  wavering,  that  it  ferved  but  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
difcord.  The  fame  troops  that  were  fuccefsful  in  one 
countr}',  were  foiled  in  another.  I'he  people  who  tri* 
ymphed  on  the  fea,  were  defeated  on  the  land.  The  news 
of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet  and  the  gaining  of  a  battle  arrived 
at  the  fame  time.  Succefs  fluctuated  from  one  camp  to 
another,  T)ut  to  complete  their  mutual  deftru6lton.  At  laft, 
'  when  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  feveral  ftates  were 
exhaiifted,  and  after  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences 
that  had  lafted  near  twelve  years,  the  nations,  who  had 
profited  by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  flruggles,  were  foliicitous  of  repairing  their  loflTes. 
They  endavoured  to  find  in  the  new  world  the  means  of 
repopulating  and  re-eftablifliing  the  old.  France  firft 
turned  her  views  towards  North -America,  to  which  fhe 
French  to  ^^^^^^  invited  by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and 
irpair  their  the  ifland  of  Cape- Breton  became  immediately  the  objeA 
Jlf  Lr*  of  her  attention. 

^rtify  Yj^£  Englifh  confidered  this  pofleflion  as  an  equiva- 

Con ;  and    lent   for  all  that  the  French  had  loft  by  the  treaty  of 
eftablifh      Utrecht,  and  not  being  thoroughly  reconciled  with  them, 

able  fiflie-  ftrongly  oppofcd  their  being  allowed  to  people  and  fortify 
rks  there.  -^ 
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it.     They  few  no  other  method  of  excluding:  them  fromB  O  0  K 

.  XVI 

the  cod^fi/hery,  and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  v«_^ 

difficult  for  their  (hips.     The  moderation  of  queen  Anne» 

or,  perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  minifters,  prevented 

France  from  being  expofcd  to  this  frefh  mortification : 

and  file  was  authorized  to  make  what  alterations  the 

might  think  proper  at  Cap^  Breton. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to  the  eaft,  on  the 
fame  gulph,  and  is  only  15  or  x6  leagues  diftant  from 
it ;  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia  is  only  feparated  from  the 
ifland  by  a  ftreight,  not  more  than  3  or  4  leagues  over. 
Thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to  her  ene« 
mies,  ihe  threatened  their  pofleflions,  while  fhe  protected 
thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures  about  36  leagues 
in  length,  and  la  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  is  befet  on 
4ill  fides  with  little  (harp- pointed  rock$,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of  their  tops 
are  vifible.  All  its  harbours  open  to  the  eaft,  and 
as  one  turns  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
veflels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the  hilly 
partS)  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  iirmnefs, 
being  every  where  covered  with  a  light  mofs  and  with 
water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  ground  exhales  itfejf  in 
fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  In  other 
refpedls,  the  climate  is  very  cold,  which  is  owing  either 
•to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  covering  above  half 
the  ifland,  and  which  remain  for  a  long  while  frozen, 
or  to  the  number  of  forefts,  that  render  it  inaccefliblc 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  the  efFeft  of  which  is  already  di- 
jniniihed  by  perpetual  clouds. 

Though 
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BOOK  Though  fome  fifliermen  had  long  fince  reforted  to 
Ctpe  Bfeton  every  fummer,  yet  not  above  twenty  or  thir- 
ty had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French  who  took  pofleffion 
of  it  in  Auguft  17139  were  properly  the  firft  inhabitants. 
They  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Ifle  Royale,  and 
pitched  upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circuniference.  The 
fi&ips  which  came  to  the  very  edge,  were  (beltered  from 
winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  fufficient  to  build  and  for- 
tify a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand.  The  ground  appeared 
lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery  was  more 
plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been  made  impreg- 
nable at  a  trifling  expencc,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  it,  a  circumflance  that  had  at  firfl  made  a  flronger  im- 
preffion  than  the  advantages  refulting  from  it,  occafioned 
it  to  be  abandoned  even  after  great  labour  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  it.  They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louis- 
bourg,  the  accefs  of  which  was  eafier,  and  convenience 
was  thus  preferred  to  (ecurity. 

The  harbour  of  Louisbourg,  fituated  on  the  eaflem 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  at  leafl  a  league  in  depth,  and 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league  acrofs  in  the  narrowefl  part. 
Its  bottom  is  good,  the  foundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to 
ten  fathom,  and  it  is  e^y  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to 
get  in  or  out  ei^en  in  bad  weather.  It  incloies  a  fmall 
gulph  very  commodious  for  refitting  fhips  of  all  fizes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  precautions. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  this  excellent  harbour 
IS,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from  November  till  May,  and 
frequently  it  is  not  free  till  June.  The  entrance,  which 
is  naturally  narrow,  is  further  guarded  by  Goat  ifland» 
The  cannon  of  which  playing  upon  a  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  would  fink  fhips  of  any  fize,  that 
ihould  attempt  to  force  the  pafT^ge.    The  batteries,  one 

9f 
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cf  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty-^four  poundcrS)  BOOK 
ereded  on  the  two  oppofite  fliores,  would  fiipport  and  1 
crofs  this  formidable  fire. 

The  town  was  built  on  an  oblong  flip  of  land  that  ad* 
vances  into  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circuit  ( 
the  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almoft  all  the  houfef 
are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  built  of  fiooe,  have 
been  conftruded  at  the  expence  of  the  government,  and 
are  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  troops.  A  number  of 
wharfs  have  been  ere£led,  that  jet  out  a  confiderable  way 
into  the  harbour,  and  are  extremely  convenient  to  load 
and  unload  the  (hips. 

It  was  only  in  i  jio  that  the  fortification  of  Louiibourg 
was  begun.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon  very 
good  plans,  with  all  the  Works  that  can  make  a  place  for* 
midable.  A  fpace  of  about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was 
left  without  ramparts  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  that  being 
thought  fufficiently  defended  by  its  fituation.  It  was  ftop* 
ped  up  merely  by  a  kind  of  dam.     The  fea  was  fo  ihallow  ' 

in  that  place,  that  it  made  a  kind  of  narrow  canal,  and 
fo  furrounded  with  rocks  that  it  was  inacce&ble  to  >ny 
fliipping  whatever.  The  fide  baftions  completed  the  fe« 
curity  of  that  fpot  from  any  defcent. 

The  neceffity  there  was  of  bringing  ftone  from  Eu* 
tx>pe,  and  many  other  materials  neceflary  for  thefe  great 
works,  femetimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  put 
«n  end  to  them.  More  than  thirty  millions  (b)  were  ex« 
pended  upon  them.  I'his  was  not  thought  teo  great  a 
.a  fum  for  the  fupport  of  the  fifheries,  for  fecuring  the 
tomfflunication  between  France  and  Canada,  and  for 
opening  a  flielter  in  time  of  war  to  fliips  coming  from 
the  foutbere  iflands.    Nature  and  found  policy  required 

that 

(0  i»3i»>5<>o^ 
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BOOK  that  the  riches  of  the  fouth  fhould  be  protected  by  the 

.  ftrength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  1714^  fome  fifhermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  came  and  fettled  in  this  ifland* 
lit  was  expeAed  they  would  be  followed  by  the  Acadians» 
who  by  the  treaty  were  at  liberty  to  remove  with  all  their 
moveables,  and  even- to  difpofe  of  their  eftates ;  but  thefe 
hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Acadians  chofe  rather  to 
retain  their  poiTeffions  under  the  dominion  of  England, 
than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage  they 
might  derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fupplied  by  fome  mlferable  adventurers  from  Eu- 
rope, who  came  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  population  of  the  colony  gradually  increafed  to 
the  number  of  four  thoufand  foiHs.  They  were  fettled  at 
Louifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  ^ Port  Touloufe,  Nericka, 
and  on  all  the  coafts  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  for 
drying  the  cod. 

Th£  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelvei  to  agricul- 
ture, the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  Ihey  have  oftbn  at-* 
tempted  to  fow  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  maturity ; 
'  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  far  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it 
had  fo  much  degenerated,  that  it  could  not  ferve  for  feed 
for  the  next  harveft.  They  have  not  perftfted  in  fowing 
any  thing  but  a  few  pot-herbs,  that  are  tolerably  well 
tafted,  but  moft  be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.  The 
'  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevented 
the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil  of  Cape  Breton 
fecmed  to  invite  none  but  fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  covered  with  forefts  before  it 

was  inhabited,  its  wood   has  fcarce  ever  been  an  obje^l 

of  trade.     Not  but  that  a  great  quantity  of  fqft  wood 

was  found  there  that  was  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that 

I  might 
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nmght  be  uicd  for  dniber;    but  tbe  oak  has  always  been  BOOK 
very  (carce  there)  and  the  deal  never  yielded  much  ref^i. 

Thb  f^r  trad^  was  but  an  iiifigntlicant  olge£k.  The 
iAand  aiforded  only  a  few  lynxes,  elks^  muik  rats,  wild 
cats^  bears,  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  fiW«r 
gvey  colottr.  Some  of  their  ikias  were  procured  from  a 
colony  of  Mickmac  Indians  wbo  had  fettled  on  tbe  ifiaad 
with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  tlian  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St.  John's, 
or  the  neighbottciog  continent. 

"  It  would  have  been  poffible  to  draw  greater  advan- 
tages from  the  coal  min^s  which  abound  on  the  ifland. 
They  lie  in  a  horizontal  diredion,  and  are  never  above 
fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furfacc,  fo  that  they  can  be 
worked  without  digging 'deep,  or  draining  ofF  the  waters. 
Though  there  had  been  a  prodigious  demand  for  it  from 
New  England,  from  the  year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines 
would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fhips 
fcnt  out  to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballaft.  A  fire  which 
could  never  be  extinguilhed,  has  ragcJ  in  one  of  thefe 
mines.  It  burns  fiill,  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  it  will 
one  day  occafion  fome  extraordinary  explofion.  If  the 
carrfeffncfs  of  one  man  has  been  capable  by  a  fingle 
rpailc  of  kintfling  a  fire,  which  for  thefe  feveral  years 
devours  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  how  little  exertion  does 
nature  require  to  ftir  up  a  volcano,  able  to  confume  a 
whole  country  with  its  inhabitants ! 

The  whole  aflivity  of  the  colony  has  conflantly  been 
exerted  in  the  cod  fifljery.  The  lefs  wealthy  inhabitants  . 
employed  yearly  two  hundred  boats  in.  this  fifhery,  and 
the  richefb  fifty  or  fixty  veflels  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons 
burden.  The  fmall  craft  always  kept  within  four  or  five 
leagues  of  the  coaft,  and  returned  at  night  to  bring  their 
fifh.  home,  which  being  immediately  cured,  had  always 
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BOOK  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfcdlion  it  was  capable  of.     The 
1  *    .lar{yer  fmacks  went  to  ii(h  further  out,  kept,  their  cargo 

for  feveral  days,  and-  as  the  (i(h  was  apt  to  take  too  much 
fait,  it  was  not  fo  much  valuedr  But  this  inconvenience 
was  balanced  by  the  advaatage  of-  following  their  prey, 
when  the  want  of  food  drove  it  from  the  ifland ;  and  by 
the  facility  of  carrying  the  produce  of  their  labours  to 
the  fouthern  iflands  in  autumn,  or  even  to  France. 

Besides  the  fi(hermen  fettled  on  the  iilai\d,    others 
.  came  every  year   from  France  to  dry  their  filh,  either  in 
the  habitations,  where  they  .agreed  with  the  owners,  or 
upon  the  beach,  which'  wzs  always  refervcd  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother  country  regularly  fent  them  ihipa  loaded 
with  proviiions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel,  houfhold  goods, 
and  all  things  nccefTary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony* 
The  largeft  of  thefe  fliips,  confining  themfelves  to  trade, 
went  back  to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered  their 
lading  for  cod.  Thufe  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tons  bur- 
X  den,  aft2r  having  landed  their  little  cargo,  wtnt  rngfUh" 
ing  themfelves,  and  did  not  return  home  till  theitteafon 
was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  alljhdir  fifli 
to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern 
iflands,  onboard  twenty  or  twenty-five fliipsj  from  fevcn- 
ty  to  a  hundred  and  forty  tons  burden.  Befides  the  fifb, 
which  made  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other 
colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  boards  of  oak,  faltfalmon 
and  mackarel,  train  oily  and  fea  coal.  All  thefe  i^ere 
paid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  me- 
laffes. 

The  ifland  could  notconfume  all  thefe  commodities. 
Canada  took  oft"  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  overplus ;  it 
was  mcftJy  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  them  in  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick 
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und  cittlc.    This  barteriner  was  allowed  :  but  befides  this,  BOOK 
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they  fmuggled  flour,  and  a  Oonfiderable  quantity  of  fait  *   , 

fift.  ' 

Notwithstanding  this  drculation,  which  was  all 
carried  on  at  Louiibo«irg,  moft  of  the  colonifts  were  in  a 
wretched  date  of  poveity-/    This  was  owing  to  the  de- 
pendence to  which  their  indigence  had  fubjeSed  them  on 
their  firft  arrrval.     Unable  as  they  were  to  procure  the  ne- 
celTary  implements  for  the  filhery,  they  had  borrowed 
fome  at  an  cxceffive  intereft.     Even  thole'  who  were  not 
reduced  to  this  heceffity,  were  foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  hard  terms  of  borrowing.     The  dearnefs  of  fait  and 
provifiotts,  together  with  the  (ifhings  that  turned  out  ill, 
'i)rcf^  them  to  it  in  a  fliort  time,  and  they  fank  under  the 
diftrcfs^f  paying  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  a 
year  for  fcirery  thing  they  borrowed.     Such  is  one  of  the 
feverai    hardfhips  that  attend  an  inequality  of  flations 
in  life,  that  a  man  who  was  not  born  to  a  fortune,  can 
hardly  ever  acquire  one  but  by  violence  or  fraud,  the 
means"  by  which  the  moft  opulent  families  have  amafled 
their  riches.     Even  commerce  can  but  barely  fupply  their 
place. by   induftry  and  affiduous  labour,      fiut  all  the 
French  colonies  of  New  France  were  not  doomed  to 
Janguifli  in  this  deplorable  ftate. 

The  illand  of  St.  John,  more  favourably  fituated,  has  Settlement 

beenkinder  to  its  inhabitants.  It  lies  further  up  thegulph  ^  ^^^  . 

-or  1  ,7  French  m 

of  St.  Lawrence,  is  twenty- two  leagues  long,    and  nottheifland 

much  above  a  league  broad  in  the  wideft  part.     It  bends  ^^^'J®*^"' 

In  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  both  ends  terminating  in  a  (harp 

point.    Tjbough  the  property  of  this  illand  had  never  been 

difputed  with  France,  yet  that  crown  appeared  to  defpife 

it  till  the. peace  o£  Utrecht*     The  lofs  of  Acadia  and 

Newfoundland  made  them  turn  their  views  to  this  fmall 
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B' O  or  K  remaiiving  fpot,   Ind  the  government  began  to  inqaift 
_        .  what  ufc  could  be  made  of  it.^ 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long,  the  .cold  ex- 
treme with  abundance  of  fnow,    and  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  infefis  J    but  Aat  a  healthy  coaft,    an  excellent  ' 
fea-pdrt^    and  commodious  harboursy  made  amends  for 
thefe  dtfeds.     The.  Country  was  flat,   and  enriched  with 
fine  pafturcs,    watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets 
andfpriifgS;    the  foil  exceedingly  diverfificd,  and  fit  .for 
the  cuUure  of  every  kind  of  grain  :    there  was  plenty  of 
game;  and  multitudes  of  wild  beads ;    amazing  {hoals  of 
fifh  <tf  all  forts  }  and  a  greater  number  of  favage  inhabi- 
tants than  were  found  on  any  of  the  other  iflands.     This 
circcrrtiftance  alone  \tas  a  proof  hoDv  much  it  was  fuperior 
to  the  reft. 

Tftft  ^epoft  of  this  in  FrBWce,  gave  rife  to  a  cottipany 
in  1719,  fet  on  foot  wifth  th=e  double  View  of  clearing  this 
fertile  ifland,  and  e)f  eftaWiftiilg  a  great  cod  fifll^ry  theft. 
Unfdftctrtatdy,  inteffcft  ^\th  had  brought  the  ajdvcntWtfrS 
together,  eTfvfded  fhcm  zpitti^  before  ever  they  had  begtiA 
puttirig  their  defign  in  execiitiott,  St.  John  was  2^;avA 
forgotten^  when  the  Acadtam  bdgan  to  remove  to  that 
ifland  lYt  t749.  In  procefs  6f  tinrr^  they  itiei^eafed  to  the 
number  of  3iS4«  As  they  were  for  the  riioft  part  h«r* 
bandMc^n,  a*nd  particularly  accuflomed  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  (he  government  thought  proper  to  fix  them  to  thi§ 
kifid  of  bufmefs  i  and  the  cod  fifbery  was  only  alkrwtd 
to  be  carrkd  on,  by  thdfc  vfbo  fettled  ac  Traoadiai,  ^nd 
at  St.  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  moftopolle^,  whilft  they  afe  a  check 
upon  induftry,  are  eqiially  detrimental  to  the  labours  they 
permit,  and  to  thofe  they  prohibit.  Though  the  iflartd 
of  St.  John  does  hot  afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  feafhore, 
fit  for  drying  the  vail  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in  ihoals 

to 
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to  the  c6aft3,  9nd  though  tbe£(h  is  too  large  ito  b^  .ra%  9  O  o  K 
dried,  yet  it  was  incuflibent  upon  a  powder  .whole  iifiieries 
are  not  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  ks  own  iul^c£ls^ 
to  encourage  this  kind  of  einpioyinent.  If  thcN  were  too 
few  drying  places  for  the  quantity  that  could  he  caught, 
they  could  eaiily  preps^e  what  they  call  green  cod,  which 
alone  would  have  made  an  excellent  branch  of  com* 
merce^ 

By  confining  the  fettlers  of  Sjt.  John  to  agricukure, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  inthoie  unlucky  years 
tpo  comnu)n  on  Ihe  ifland,  when  the  crops  fu-e  devoured 
by  the  field  mjce  and  graishoppers.  They  made  no  ad- 
vantage of  itbe  exchanges  which  the  mother  country  couU 
and  ought  to  have  made  wirh  her  colony.  Laftly,  in 
wanting  to  favour  agriculture,  they  obftruded  it«  pro* 
grefs,  by  laying  the  inhabitants  ainder  an  impoiHibility  of 
procuring  the  neoeflary  articles  for  edctending  it. 

Only  one  fmall  veflel  or  two  came  annually  to  the  ifland 
from  Europe,  and  landed  at  port  La  Joie,  where  they 
were  fopplied  with  all  they  wanted  from  LouKbcJurg,  and 
paid  for  it  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pulfe,  black  cattle  and 
fiieep.  A  party  of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  as  a  guard  to 
tJieir  police,  than  a  defence  to  them.  Their  command-^ 
ing  9fficcr  was  dependent  on  Cape  Breton,  which  was 
itfelf  under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Canada.  The 
command  of  this  laft  officer  extended  to  a  great  diftance, 
over  a  vaft  continent,  the  richeft  part  of  which  was 
Louifiana. 

This  province,    which  the  Spaniards  formerly  com-  Difcovery 
prehendcd  under  the  name  of  Florida,  was  notdifcovered*^^^*^^^'^" 
by  the  French  till  the  year  1673.     They  were  told  by  the  the  French, 
favages,  that  to  the  weft  of  Canada,   there  was  a  great 
river,  which  Bowed  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  eaft, 
9nd  they  concluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty  itfelf  into 
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•  OOKtkegwJphof  M<x!co»  if  its  courfe  were  fouthward,  or 
^^^*  mio  ihc  Iburh  fegi>  if  it  were  wcftwarJ.  The  communi- 
cation with  thcfc  two  fcas  was  of  fuch  importance,  as  ta 
jefervcibnie  enquiry.  This  undertaking  was  committed 
to  Jolict,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a  man  of  fenfc  and 
experience,  and  to  thejefuit  Marquette,  whofe  virtues 
\ftrt  rtfpcStcd  by  all  the  nations  inhabiting  that  con- 
tinent. 

Thesb  two  men,  whofe  intentions  were  equally  ho- 
neft)  always  lived  in  themoft  friendly  intimacy  with  each 
other.  They  went  both  together  from  the  lake  Michigan, 
entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes,  which  empties  into  that' 
]ake,  and  went  up  almoft  to  the  head  of  the  river,  not- 
withftanding  the  currents  which  render  that  navigation 
difficult.  After  fame  days  march,  they  again  embarked 
on  the  river  Ouisconfing,  and  keeping  always  weftward, 
they  came  to  the  Miilifippi,  and  failed  down  that  river 
as  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33d  degree  of  latitude. 
Their  zeal-  would  have  carried  them  further,  but  they 
were  in  want  of  provifions.  It  would  have  been  im- 
prudent to  have  ventured  too  for,  with  only  three  or  four 
men,  in  an  unknl^wn  country ;  and  befides,  they  were 
convinced  that  this  river  ran  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
and  they  returned  therefore  to  Canada.  When  they  en- 
tered the  river  of  the  Illinois,  they  found  thefe  people 
pretty  numerous,  and  inclined  to  a  friendly  intercourfe 
with  our  nation.  Without  concealing  or  exaggerating 
any  particular,  they  communicated  to  the  chief  man  of 
the  colony  ail  the  information  they  had  got. 

Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that  time, 
was  a  Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was  impelled  both 
])y  thedefire  of  making  a  great  fortune,  and  of  eftabli(h- 
ing  a  brilliant  reputation.  This  nrian  had  fpent  his  young- 
er year$  amoiig  t^e  Jefuits,  where  he  had  contra<aed  that 
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aQivity,  that  enthufufm,  that  refolute  fpirit,  which  thofeB  O  O  K 
fathers  fo  well  know  how  to  inflil  into  their  difciples^.  '    ^ 

when  they  nrject  with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with 
whom  they  are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle, 
,  ready  to  feize  all  opportunities  of  fignalizing  himfelf, 
wiOiing  even  to  create  them,  a  daring  and  enterprifing 
man,  faw  that  the  new  governor  of  Canada  did  not 
think  of  improving  the  difcovery  that  had  been  made. 
He  embarked  for  Europe,  went  to  the  court  of  Verfaifies, 
was  attended  to,  almofl  even  with  admiration,  at  a  time 
when  both  the  prince  and  the  people  were  infpired  with 
a  paflion  for  great  adiions.  He  came  back  loaded  with 
favours,  and  with  orders  to  complete  what  had  been  fo 
fortunately  begun. 

However,  the  better  to  infure  fuccefs,  be  took  care 
not  to  precipitate  matters.  The  diftance  was  coniiderable 
from  the  furtheft  French  fettlemcnts  in  Canada  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  they  were  going  to  reconnoitre.  Pru- 
dence reqqired  that  they  (hould  fecure  that  tra£t.  He 
began,  therefore,  by  eredling  feveral  pods,  which  took 
up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  becaufe  the  works  were 
often  interrupted  by  unforefeen  incident!.  When  tjme 
and  caution  had  brought  all  things  to  the  point  he  wifhed, 
he  failed  down  the  Mifliiippi  in  1682,  and  found  that  it 
ran  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  as  had  been  before  con- 
jcftured,  ^ 

This  was  a  great  point  gained.  La  Salle,  who  well 
knew  what  remained  to  be  done,  haftcned  back  to  Que- 
bec, and  went  over  to  France,  to  propofe  .the  difcovery 
of  the  MiiSfippi  by  fca,  and  the  eftablilbment  of  a  co« 
lony,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  a  very  important  on(r. 
His  fcheme  gained  credit,  and  he  obtained  tour  {hips  of 
different  rates,  with  about  150  men.  He  miflcd  the  fpot 
liy  fleering  too  far  weftward,  and  on  the  10th  of  January 
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BOOK  i68<,  found  bimfelf  in  the  bay  pf  St.  Bernard,  diftant  a 
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hundred  leagues  from  the  Miffifippi.     This  error  might 
have  been  redified  ;  but  La  Salle,  who  was  of  a  haughty 
and  unfociable  temper,  had  quarrelled  with  the  command- 
er of  his  little  fleer,   and  as  he  did  not  chufe  to  lay  ^imr 
felf  unc[er  that  obligation  to  him,  he  dlfmiiTed  him ;  and 
prepoiTefTed  with  a  notion  that  the  river  he  had  entered 
could  be  nothing  more  than  an  arm  of  the  great  one 
which  he  was  commiifioned  to  reconnoitre,    he  imagined 
he  could  complete  the  undertaking  by  himfelf.    But  being 
foon  undeceived,  he  loft  fight  of  his  miiEon.     It  is  faid 
that  inilead  of  looking  for  guides  ambngthe  favages,  who 
would  have  directed  him  to  his  deftination,  he  chofe  to  go 
nearer  the  Spaniards,    and  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous 
mines  of  St.  Barbe.     He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
abfurd  projeS,  when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  of  his 
companions,   who  could  no  longer  put  up  with  his  ill- 
treatment,  obftinacy,  and  unfufFerable  pride. 

The  death  of  the  leader  difperfcd  the  aflbciates.  The 
villains  who  had  murdered  him,  fell  by  each  other's  hand. 
Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many  periflied 
by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  undertaking,  had  (jhiTed 
the  country,  and  meeting  with  thefe  fugitives,  tooriorae 
of  them,  and,  fent  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  where 
,  they  ended  their  days.  Thofe  who  had  fhut  themfelvcs 
up  in  the  little  fort  they  haderedlcd,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  favages.  Only  feven  men  efcaped,  who  embarked  on 
the  Miflifippi,  which  they  had  at  laft  difcovered  by  land, 
and  came  to  Canada.  Thefe  misfortunes  blotted  out  the 
remembrance  of  Louifiana  in  France. 

The  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  again  roused  in 
1697,  by  d'Yberville,  a  gentleman  of  Canada,  who  had 
diflinguiibed  himfelf  by  fome  exceeding  bold  and  fortunate 
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Hewasfentout  from  Rochefort  with  tv/o  fliips,  and  he 
entered  the  MiiHfippi  on  the  ad  of  July  1699.  He  failed 
up  the  river  high  enough  to  be  convinced  by  his  own  in* 
fpe£tk>n  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  banks.  He  coo* 
tented  himfelf,  however,  with  erecting  a  (mall  fort,  which 
did  not  long  continue,  and  proceeded  to  another  (pot  to  - 
iettle  his  little  colony,  cbielly  confiding  of  Canadians. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Mi&fippi  and  Pcnfacala^  The  * 
a  fcttlement  newly  ercfted  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  ^jc  i^  the  * 
is  a  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent.     It  is  every  country 
where  fo  flat,  that  trading  ihips  cannot  come  within  four  tered  by 

leagues  of  the  ftiore,    or  even  thp  lighteft  bries  within  t!\5  ^*^"  . 

.  iifippi,  and 

two  leagues.    The  foil,  which  is  entirely  fandy,  is  equally  call  it 

unfit  for  cultuse  and  the  breeding  ojf  cattle.     Nothing  ^^"'^^"** 

grows  there  but  a  few  fcattered  cedars  and  fir  trees.    The 

cltnmtte  is  fo  exceedingly  hot^  when  the  rays  of  the  fun 

have  fallen  upon  thefe  fands,  that  in  faniie  ieafbns  the 

heat  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  alight  breeze^ 

which  fprings  up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  aK>rning» 

and  never  falls  but  in  the  evening.     In  this  great  fpace, 

there  is  a  place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name  of  a  favagc 

nation^    that  formerly  made  fbme  (lay   there.     This  il- 

tuation,  the  moil  barren  and  moft  inconvenient  upon  the 

whole  coaft,  was  made  choice  of,    to  fix  the  few  men 

d'Ybervilie  had  brought  thither,  and  who  had  been  al« 

hired  1>y  the  moft  fanguine  expeSations. 

Two  years  after,  a  fre(h  colony  arrived,  and  was 
placed  thirteen  leagues  to  the  eafl  of  Biloxi,  not  hr  from 
Penfacola.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  which  is  no 
where  navigable  but  for  boats,  though  rather  a  long  river, 
were  judged  to  be  worth  inhabiting.  The  poornefs  of  the 
pounds,  was  not  thought  a  fuficient  objeAion^  It  was 
^termined  that  the  coonedions  they  would  form  with 

the 
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BOO  K  the- Spamtirds  and  neighbouring  Indians,  would  compcn^' 
^.^J,^  fate  aVrthefe  difadvantagcs.  An  ifland  fituatcd  oppofue 
to  the  Mobile,  at  a  diftance  of  four  leagues^  oSered,  a 
harhour,  which  might  ^e  confidered  as  the  fea  port  of  the 
new  colony.  It  wac  named  the  Ifle  of  Dauphin.  It  was  . 
pcrfe6tty  convenient  for  unloading  the  French  goods, 
which  tillthcn  they  had -been  obliged  to  fenii  afcorc  in 
boats*  This  iflahd,  though  a  barren  one,  was  foon  pep- 
pled,  and  became  the  chief  fetilementof  the  colony  j  till 
the  winds  which  had  formed  it  with  fands,  heaped  them 
up  to  fuch  a  degree  in  the  year  1717,  as  to  deprive  it  of 
the  only  advantage  that  had  given  it  fome  kind  of  reputa- 
tion.' 

It  could  not  reafonably  be  expefled  that  a  colony  fixed 

.    upon  fuch  a  territory  fhould  make  any  progrefs.     The 

death  of  Ybcrville,  who  perifted  glorioufly  before  thq 

Havanna  in  1.702,  at  fea  in  the  fervice  of  his,  country, 

put  an  end  toihe  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the  colonifts. 

France  was  fo  d«pply  engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  that 

no  aHidance  could  be  expefled  from  that  quarter.     They  , 

all  thought  thfemfelvoa  totally  forfaken ;  and  thofe  who 

entertained  (one  hopes  of  findiog  a  fettlement  elfewhere^ 

haftened  to  go  in  queft  of  it.     The  few  whom  neceffity 

compelled  t&ittzy  ijehind,  fubfifted  upon  vegetables,  or 

lived  by  exturfions  amongft  the  Indians.     The  colony 

was  reduced  to  twenty-eight  families  each  completely  mi- 

ferable,  when  Crofat  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  cx- 

dudve  trade  of  Louifiann  in  1 7 1 2. 

Crosat  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who  was  born  for  great 
undertakings,  he  poiMTed  that  fuperiority  of  talents  and 
fentiments  whi@h''enabled  him  to  undertake  the  greateft 
adions,'*  and  cond^ltend  to  the  Icaft  f6r  the  fervice  of  the 
ftace,  and  wiOied  to  derive  all  his  fame  from  the  glory  of 
bis  country.    The  foil  of  Louifiana  was  not  the  ob}c£l  of 

this 
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this  adive  genius.  He  coul J  hot  be  ignorant  of  its  bar-  BOOK 
reirnefs  nor  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of, 
attempting  to  improve  it.  His  intention  vtras  to  open 
communications  both  by  land  and  fea  with  old  and  nev. . 
Mexico,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of  merchandife  into  thofe 
parts,  and  to  draw  from  thence  a  vaft  quantity  of  piaftres. 
The  conceffion  he  had  afked  for,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  natural  and  neceifary  mart  for  his  valVoperatioiu ;  and 
all  the  fieps  taken  by  his  agents  were  regulated  upon,  thia 
noble  plan.  But  being  undeceived  by  feveral  unfuccef$ful 
attempts,  he  rdinquiftied  his  fcheme,  and  in  171 7,  was 
glad  to  refign  his  privilege  to.  a  company  whofe  fuccefs 
aftonifhed  the  whole  world. 

This  company  was  fet  on  foot  by  Law,  that  celebrated  Louifiana 
Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment  couid  be  fo*"^^^  ve^^fol 
at  the  time  he  appeared,  but  whofe  name  now  ftands  be-«ious  in 
tween  the  crowd  of  mere  adventurers  and  the  (hort  liftof^^^,^ 
great  men.     This  daring  genius  bad  made  it  his  bufinefs fyftenu 
from  his  ill  fancy  to  obferve  attentively  the  feveral  powers 
of  Europe,  to  examine  their  feveral  fpriogs,  and  to  cal- 
culate the  ftrength  of  each.    iHe  was  fmgularly  ftruck 
with  the  confufion  into  which  the  ambition  of  Lewis 
XIV.  had  thrown  the  kingdom  of  France.     He  thought 
the  unravelling  of  this  chaos  was  a  taik  wartby  of  him, 
and  flattered  himfelf  he  could  accomplifh  it.     The  very 
greatnefs  of  his  plan  could  not  fail  of  recommending  it 
to  the  regent,  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  ftncc 
the  demife  of  the  monarch  has  refiored  peace  to  Europe, 
The  fcbcme   was,  by  fpeedily  paying   oiF  the  national 
debt,  to  clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous  inte* 
rcRt  which  abforbed  it.     The  introduction  of  paper  cre- 
dit could  alone  eSeA  this  revolution,  which  the  extgen** 
cies  of  the  times  feemed  abfolutely  to'require.     The  pub- 
}ip  cr^^iton  cfupe  inp  this  iiovelty  the  more  readily,  as 

they 
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B  p  O  K  they  knew  they  might  at  any  time  change  thefe  notes  for 
fliares  in  the  company.  The  company,  on  the  other 
hand)  could  not  fail  of  means  to  anfwer  fo  many  engage- 
ments ;  fmce,  independient  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes^ 
which  was  to  center  in  their  hands,  as  being  a  company 
of  finance,  tkey  had  a  new  channel  as  a  commercial 
company,  through  which  immenfe  k-iches  were  expeSed 
toGom^'in. 

Since  the  Spaniard,  Ferdioahd  de  Soto,  had  perished 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiflppl,  about  the  year  153IB,  an 
opinion  had  prevailed  that  thofe  regions  contained  im<>^ 
menfe  treafures.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  where  thefe 
riches  were  fituated  ;  but  Ai!l  the  celebrated  mines  of  St. 
Barbe  were  talked  of  with  rapture.  If  tbpy  feciped  fpr  a 
timie  forgolten,  it  was  only  to  make  ithem  ag^iin  be  afcend'^ 
ed  to  with  the  greater  eagernefs.  Law  availed  hinalelf  of 
this  credidky,  and  took  care  to  feed  and  incre^iiis  it  by 
myilerious  reports.  It  was  rumoured  as  a  fociret  tihdt 
thefe  a|id  many  other  mines  had  at  lail  been  found  Qitt^ 
l^ttt  4hat  chcy  .were  far  richer  than  fame  had  repre&nted 
them.  T«'  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  fftlfebQQd> 
which  had  already  gained  too  much  credit,  a  number  of 
workmen  were  fent  over  to  work  thefe  fuppo&d  v^luabLs 
mines  with   troops  to  Support  thecii. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a  fudden  impreCon  this  ilra^ 
tagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  ifond  of  novelty,. 
AH  men  were  poffeffed  with  an  inordinate  defire  of  bar- 
ing (hares  in  the  new  company.  Every  fpeoulation, 
fcheme  and  expeSation  w^  directed  to  this  channel. 
The  Miffifippi  became  the  grand  objeft  and  Ac  ukiaiate 
end  of  all  purfuits.  The  adventurers  were  not  content 
with  a  bare  aflbciation  with  the  compan-y  which  had  ob- 
tained the  difpofal  of  that  fine  country.  They  were  ap- 
plied to  from  all  quarters  for  large  traSs  of  land  for 

plan- 
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plantations,  which,  it  was  given  cnit,  wale  to  yi«ld  in  a  B  0  O  It 
few  yeara  the  centuple  of  what  (hould  be  laid  out  upon 
them.  Whatever  was  the  motive,  whcthev  intcreft.or 
convi£lion,  or  fiatjtery,  thofe  who  were  accounted  the 
moft  fenfiblemtn  in  the  nation,  the  ricbeft  and  the  moft 
efteemed,  were  the  moft  forward  in  forming  thefe  fettle- 
ments.  Others  were  drawn  in  py  their  example,  and 
thofe  whofe  fortunes  would  not  permit  them  to  become 
proprietors,  made  intereft  to  have  the  management  of  tne 
plantations,  or,  at  leaft,  to  work  in  (hem. 

DvRiKC  the  heat  of  this  ferment,  all  perfons  who 
oiFered  themfclves,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were 
promifcuoiifly  crowded  into  fhips  without  any  care.  They 
were  landed  uponthe  fands  of  the  Biloxi,  where  they  pe* 
riihed  by  thoufandS)  with  want  end  vexation.  T'hey 
might  have  been  carried  up  the  Miffifippi,  and  landed  im* 
mediately  upon  the  country  they  were  to  ckar^  bat  it 
never  once  occurred  to  the  managers  of  th«  enterprise, 
to  fend  prbper  boats  for  that  parpofe.  Even  after  they 
had  found  that  the  (hips  coming  from  Europe  could  fail 
up  the  river,  the  head  quarters  ftill  contintled  to  be  the 
grave  of  thofe  fad  and  numerous  vi£i;im8  that  had  fallen 
a  facrifice  to  a  political  impofturc.  The  head  quarters 
Were  not  removed  to  New  Orleans  till  five  years  aftms, 
that  is,  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been*  weak  enough  to  quit  their  native 
country  upon  fuch  micertaiii  profpe^Els. 

Btrr  at  this  late  period,  the  charm  was  diiTol^td,  a:nd 
the  mines  were  vanr&ed,  Kething  remained  but  the  con- 
fufron  of  having  been  mifled.  by  chimerical  notions. 
Xouifiana  Ihared  the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who 
have  bceti  (oo  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  punifli- 
cd  for  this  unmerited  fame,  by  debafmg  them  below  rherr 
real  worth.     This  inchanted  country  was  now  held  in 

•  (»*  cxe- 
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^S  ^  ^execration.     Its   very   name  became  a  reproach.     Th? 
iMiffifippi  was  the  .terror  of  free  men.     No  recruits  were 
to  be  found  to  fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from 
prilbns  and  houffes  of  ill  fame.     It  became  the  receptacle 
of  (he  loweft  and  moft  profligate  -perfons  in  the  kingdom* 
What 'Could  be  expefted  from  an  edifice. made  up  of 
fuch  materials  f  Vicious  men  will  neither  people  a  coun- 
try, nor  work,  nor  fix  themfelves.     Many  of  the  wretch- 
es who  had  been  rranfported  into  thefe  favage  climates 
went  and   exhibited   the   loathfome  fpedacle    of    their 
wretchednefs,    in   the   Englifh   or   Spanifh   fettlements. 
Others  periihed  fpecdily  by  thepoifon  they  were,  tainted 
with  before  they  left  Europe.     The  greater  number  wan* 
<iered  miferabiy  about  the  woods,  till  hunger  and  weari- 
nefs  put  an  end  to  their  exiftencc.     Nothing  was  yet  be- 
gun  in  the  colony,  though  twenty-nve  millions  (c)  of 
livres  had  been  funk  there.     The  managers  of  the  com- 
pany that  advanced  thefc  enormous  fums,   ridicu)oufly 
pretended  that  in  the  capital  of  France  they  could  lay 
the  plan  of  the  undertakings  that  v^ere  fit  for  America. 
Paris,  which  is  not  even  acquainted  with  its  own  provin- 
ces, which  it  defpifes  and  drains,  wanted  to  fubm it  every 
thing  to  the  operations  of  thefe  hafty  and  frivolous  calcu- 
lators.   From  the  company's  o^e,  they  pretended  to 
regulate  and  direct  every  inhabitant  of  Louiftana,  and  to 
impofe  fuch  clogs  and  fetters  as  (bould  all  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  the  monopoly.     Had  they  granted  fome  tri- 
fling encouragements  to  reputable  fettlers,  who  might  have 
been  allur/ed  into  the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them  that  li- 
ber<ty  which  every  man  covets^  that  property  which  every 
man  has  a  right  to  expefi  from  bis  own-  labour,  and  that 
prote&icn  which  is  due  from  every  fociety  to  its  members; 
fuch  encouragements,  given  to  proprietors  djreAed  by 

local 
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local  circumftanccs,    and    enlightened '  by  fdf-intcreftj  BOOK 

XVI. 

woaM  have  been  produdive  of  far  greater  and  more  iaft- 

ing  tcffeds,  more  extenfive,  folid  and-  profitable  fcttVe- 
ments,  than  any  the  company  could  ^cr  make  with  fi\l 
their  treafurcs,  ^ifpenfed  and  managed  by  agents  who 
could  neither  have  all  the  knowledge  requifite  to  co'iidu£t 
fo  many  various  operations,  nor  even  be  a^iuaCed^by  any 
immediate  iixtcreft  in  the  fucceft.  -       n     *.; 

Yet  tthe  miniftiy  thought  it  conducive  to  the  wclfcre 
of  the  (late,  to  leave  the  concerns  of  Louifiana  in  the 
haoda  of  the  company ;  which  was  under  a  neceiHty  of 
exerting  its  utmod  intereft  to  obtain  leave  to  alienate  that 
part  of  its  privilege.  It  was  even  obliged  to  piirchafe  thris 
favour  in  173I9  by  paying  down  the  fum  of  1,4^0,000 
\i\rcs:{{i)  for  there  are  fome  ftates  where  the  righf  of 
being  ruined,  of  extricating  one's  felf  from  deftrudion, 
and  of  enriching  one's  felf,  are*  eqtjiilly  purchafed ;  be- 
caufe  good  or  evil,  whether  public  or  pHvate,  may  prove 
an  o^tA  of  finance.  But  after  all,  what  was  to  become 
of  this  region;  fo  much  extolled,  fb  much  vilified,  when 
it  came  to  bcin  reality  a  national  pofleffion  .^' 

Louisiana  is  a  vaft  country,  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  ^.?*''*^» 

^  ''  climate, 

thefea)  to  the  eaft  by  Larolma;   to  the  weft  by  Newfcrtility, 

Mexico ;  to  the  north  by  that  part  of  Canada  whofe  uh^  and  ongi- 

%  t         r  »»    I  "^*  inha- 

known  lands  art  fuppo fed  to  extend  as  far  as  Hudfon'sbitants  of 

bay.     It  is  rmpoffiWe  t6  afcertain  the  exaft  length  of  itj^omfiana. 

but  it  is  thought  to  be  about  two  hundred  leagtfes  broad, 

between  the  Englifli  and  Spanifh  fettlemcnts,      ^ 

In  fo  extcnfive  a  country,  the  climate  earfnotbe  the 

fame  throughout.     It  was  no  whek-e  found  to  be  fuch  as 

was  expeded  from  its  latitude.    Lower  Louifiana,  though 

in  tht'  fame  degree  as  the  coaft  of  Barbary,'  is  no  hotter 

than  the  fouth  of  France  ;    and  thoife  parts  of  it  that  are 

fituated 
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BOOKfituated  in  the  35th  and  36th  degrees,  are  no  warmer 
thsLTi  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother  country.  This 
phenomenon,  which  feems  fo  extraordinary  to  a  common 
t>bferver,  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  naturalift,  from  the 
thick  forefts  which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  hcaN 
ing  the  ground  i  the  numberlefs  rivers  which  keepitcoo* 
ftantly  damp ;  and  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  north 
over  a  vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  iky  is  feldom  clouded  ;  the  futi,  which  gives  life 
to  every  thing,  (bining  almoft  every  day.  It  rains  very 
little,  and  never  except  in  heavy  {bowers  3  bat  plentiful 
dews  fupply  the  place  of  rain  with  advantage. 

Thb  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  fo  in  upper 
than  in  lower  Louifiana,  In  this  happy  climate,  the  wo- 
men are  blefled  wiUi  a  pleafing  figure,  and  the  men  are 
lefs  fubjc6l  to  difor^ers  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  have 
fewer  infirmities  in  old  age  than  the  Europeans. 

Before  the  nature  of  the  foil  had  been  tried,  it  muft 
have  been  imagined  to  be  excellent.  It  abounded  with 
wild  fruits,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte.  It  fuppHed  a  great 
number  of  birds  and  wild  beafts  with  copious  bibfiftencc^ 
The  meadows,  formed  by  nature  alone,  wexc  covered 
with  roebucks  and  bifons.  Perhaps,  there  are  no  trees  up- 
on the  earth  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Louiftana  for 
height,  variety  and  thrcknefs.  If  it  aflbrded  no  woods 
for  dying,  it  is  becaufe  none  will  grow  anywhere  except 
between  the  tropics.  Since  the  foil  has  been  tried  in  fe- 
veral  diftridls^  it  has  been  found  to  be  fit  for  aU  kinds  of 
culture. 

The  bead  of  that  famous  river  which  divides  this  im- 
menfe  country  from  north  to  fouth  almoft  in  two  equal 
parts,  has  never  yet  been  difcovered.  The  boldcft  tra- 
vellers- have  not  gone  higher  up  than  about  a  hundred 
leagues  above  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  which  interrupts 

it8 
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»tB  courfe  by  a  pretty  High  cafcade,  about  the  46th  dc- B  O  O  K 
grec  of  latitude.     From  thence  to  the  fea,    that  is,  for ,  ^^' 
the  fpace  of  about   700   leagues,    the  navigation  is  no 
where  interrupted.     The    Miffifippi  flows  unobftrudted 
into  the  ocean,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the 
niinois,  the  Miflburi,  the  Wabache,  ^and  a  great  npipber 
of  leffer  rivers.     Every  thing  concurs  to  fhew  that  this 
river  has  enlarged  its  bed  by  near  a  hundred  leagues, 
conAfling  of  new  made  ground,  as  not  a  fmgle  ftone  is  to 
be  found  in   it.     The  fea,  throwing  up  again  that  pro- 
digious quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds,    boughs  and 
ftumps  of  trees,  which  the  Miffifippi  is  continually  waih- 
ing  down;    all  thefe  materials,    puOied  backward  and 
forward,  cdledt  and  bind  themfelves  into  a  folid  mafs, 
which  continually  tends  to  the  prolongation  of  this  vai( 
continent.    Another  and  Aill  more  ftriking  iingularity, 
which,  perhaps,  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with,  is  that 
the  waters  of  this  great  river,  when  once  they  are  got 
out  of  its  bed,  n'ever  return  into  it  again.    The  reafon 
is  this. 

The  Miffifippi  is  annually  fwelled  by  the  melting  of 
the  fnows  in  the  north,  which  begins  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues for  about  three  months.     The  river  lies  very  deep 
at  the  upper  part,  and  does  not  bverflow  on  the  eaft  fide 
till  it  comes  within  fixty  leagues  of  the  fea,    nor  on  the 
weft  fide  till  within  a  hundred  leagues ;  that  is  to  fay,  on 
the  low  lands  which  we  imagine  to  be  new  ground. 
Thefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that  have  not  yet 
acquired  their  due  confiftence,  bear  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  large  reeds,   which  ftop  and  entangle  all  extraneous 
bodies  that  are  waihed  down  the  river.     The  colIeAion 
of  all  thefe  fragments,  with  the  (lime  that  fills  up  the  in- 
terftices,  in  procefs  of  time  raifes  the  banks  higher  than 
the  adjacent  ground ;    fo  that  the  waters,  once  overflow* 
Vol.  IV.  H  cd, 
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fi  O  O  Ked,  are  pnevtetited  by  this  obftacle  from  the  poiSbility  of 
recurmng  into  their  former  channels ;  and  are,  therefore^ 
compeUtdito  force  an  outht  for  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
by  gliding  !|hr6Tigh  the  fands. 

WftEN  -We  confideron}y  thb  breadth  and  depth  efibt 
Miffifippi)  wt  are  Apt -to  think  the  navigation  of  it  muft 
be  eafy  ;  but  this  is  a  mHlake.    It  is  very  tedious,  even  in 
coming  down,  bcciiufe  it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue 
it  by  -night  in  dark  weather,  and  b^aufe  the  light  canoes 
made  of  bark,  which  are  fo  convenient  on  all  other  ri- 
vers, are  i#>t  fu'fSeient  upon  this,   it  requires  larger  boats 
which  ane  confequently  heavier^  and  fiat  io  eafiiy  v&a*- 
hbged.    Without  thefe  precMitions,  as  the  river  h  litways 
ftill  •of  tr^S'that  fall  irom  its  own  batiks,   or  flotftinto 
it  frorti  other  rivers,  the  boats  would  be  in  continual 
danger  of  ft^lking  agairift  die  'boughs  or  roots  of  fome 
*rec  lying  ander  water.     The  difficulties  are  greater  ftill 
•in  going  up. 

At  a  certain  dsftante  from  land,  tefore  we  enter  the 
Miflifippi,  we  muft  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  float- 
ing wood  that  is  come  down  from  LouSfiana.  The  coaft 
is  fo  Bat,  th>sltone  can  hardly  fee  it  at  the  diftance  of  two 
leagues,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  come  at  it.  The  rivet  ha^ 
a  great  many  ihouths,  they  are  continually  fliifting,  and 
ttioft  of  them  are  very  flialiow.  When  a  veflel  has  hap- 
pily furmoanted  ali  thefe  obftactes,  flie  may  fail  up  quietly 
■eiH^gh  for  tfen  or  eleven  leagues,  through  an  open  and 
,-fan^<:ountry.  We  then  meet  witfc  fuch  thkic  farefls 
on  *ach  fide,  that  they  wheJly  {intercept  the  winds.  Such 
ti  ^lead  cahn  p  rcvaUs,  thatk  commonly  takes  up  a  month 
to  get  thrwa^h  a  fpace  of  twenty  leagues^  and  this  is^ 
•not  to  be  done  but  by  fuocdfivcly  faftcning  the  cordage 
to  fome  great  tree.  1  he  difficulty  is  incrcafcd  in  getting 
-beyond  the  foreft,  which  terminates  at  the  turn  .belonging 
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to  the  Englifti,  by  a  crefcent  that  fliuts  ajmoft  cipfc.  ThcB  O  O  K 
reft  of  the  navigation,  upon  fuch  a  rapid  ftrcam,  and  fo  '  ^y 

full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boats  that  go  with  oars 
and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  crofs  from  point  tq  point ;  and 
when  they  {bt  out  by  break  of  day,  have  made  a  confidfir- 
fible  progrefs,  if  they  have  only  advaaced  five  or  fix  leagues 
fcy  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  l^he  Europeans  who  have 
entered  upon  this  navigation,  take  along  with  them  fome 
Indian  hontfinen,  whofoiiow  by  land,  and  fupply  theoa 
wkh  fubfift^nce  during  the  three  months  and  a  half  tfaait 
ore  employed  in  going  from  one  extremity  of  ihc  colonjr 
to  the  other. 

These  are  the  only  diflSculties  the  French  have  met 
with  in  forming  their  fettlements  on  the  vaft  region  of 
Louifiana.    The  EngHfli,  fettled  in  the  eaft,    were  too 
flffiduoufly  engaged  in  their  own  cultures,  to  neglect  them 
for  the  fake  of  ravaging  diftant  regions,  and  have  fel« 
dom  fucceeded  in  feducing,  even  for  a  ifaort  time,    the 
fmdi  wandering  nations  between  the  two  colonies.     The 
Spa'niards^  unfortunately  for  themfelves,  were  more  tur- 
bulent to  the  weft.     The  defire  of  getting  rid  of  a  neign- 
bour  whofe  reftlefs  difpofition  might  one  day  be  prejudi- 
cial to  them  in  New  Mexico^  induced  them  in  1720  to 
form  the  plan  of  a  fetclement  far  beyond  the  lands  which 
till  then  had  terminated  their  boundaries.     The  nume- 
rous caravans  that  were  to  compofe  this  new  colony,  fet 
out  from  Santa  Fe,  with  all  the  requifites  for  a  permanent 
habitation.     They  direfted  their  warch  towards  the  Oza- 
ges,  whom  they  wanted  to  induce  to  join  with  them  in 
extirpating   an  indigenous    nation,    who    were    neigh- 
bours and  enemies  to  the  Ozages,  and  whofe  territory 
they    intended  to  occupy.     The  Spaniards  accidentally 
miffed    their   way,  and  went  direSly  to  that   very    na* 
lion  whofe  ruin  they  were  meditating  j    and   mifta^ipg 
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BOOK  thcfe  Indians  for  the  Ozagcs,  opened  their  purpofe  with* 

t  .Qiit  referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miflburys,  being  informed  by  this 
lingular  miftake  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and 
his  people,  diiTembled  his  refentment.  He  told  them  be 
would  gladly  concur  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  undertakings 
and  only  defired  they  would  allow  him  two  days  to  af* 
femble  his  warriors.  When  they  were  armed  to  the 
number  of  two  thoufand,  they  fell  upon  the  Spaniards^ 
whom  they  had  amufed  with  feaftingt  and  dancing,  and 
whom  they  found  faft  aileep,  and  mafiacred  them  all,  with- 
«  out  di{lin£lion  of  age  or  fex.  The  chaplain  alone  efcaped  the 
{laughter,  and  he  owed  his  prefervation  to  the  fingularity 
of  his  drefs.  This  cataftrophe  having  fecured  the  tran- 
quility of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide  where  it  was  mofl  threat-' 
ened,  it  could  only  be  molefied  by  the  natives  ',  but  thefa 
were  not  much  to  be  feared. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none 
of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  enmity  with  each 
other,  though  feparated  by  immenfe  deferts.  Moft  of 
them  had  a  fixed  abode,  and  almoft  all  worfhipped  the 
fun.  Their  houfes  were  made  of  nothing  but  leaves 
twifted  together,  and  ftretched  upon  a  number  of  ftakes. 
Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were  only  covered 
with  the  (kins  of  wild  beads.  They  lived  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  hunting  and  iiihing,  upon  maize,  and  fome  fpon- 
taneous  fruits.  Their  cuftoms  were  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  but  they  pofTefled  a  lefler 
degree  of  (Irength  and  courage,  of  quicknefs  and  faga- 
city  ;  and  their  charafler  was  lefs  marked.  Without'con- 
fidering  the  natural  caufes,  which  might  contribute  to 
this  difference,  the  favages  of  Louifiana  were  under  the 
dominion  of  chiefs,  whoexercifcd  aJmofl  an  abfoluteau- 
•thority  over  them. 
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Amongst  thefe  nations,  the  only  one  that  drew  anyB  OO  K 
kind  of  attention,  was  that  of  the  Hatches.  They  obey- 
ed one  man,  who  ftiled  himfelf  the  fun  ;  becaufe  he  bore 
upon  his  bread  the  image  of  that  luminary,  from  which 
he  claimed  his  defcent.  The  poh'ce,  war,  religion,  all 
depended  upon  him.  The  whole  univerfe  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  produced  fo  complete  a  defpot.  The  wife  of 
this  fun,  as  he  was  called,  was  invefted  with  as  much  au- 
thority as  himfelf.  When  any  one  of  thefe  enflaved  fa- 
▼ages  had  the  misfortune  to  have  difpleafcd  cither  of  his 
matters,  they  would  fay  to  their  guards,  Rid  me  of  that 
dog^  and  they  were  inftahtly  obeyed.  All  labour  was  un- 
dertaken tn  common,  and  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ruler,  who  didributed  the  produce  as  be  thought  proper. 

'  When  either  he  or  his  wife  died,    their  guards  never 

failed  to  kill  themfelves,  that  they  might  attend  and  ferve 
them  in  the  next  world.  I'he  religion  of  the  Natches, 
With  much  the  (ame  tenets  as  that  of  other  favages,  had 
more  outward  ceremonies,  and  confequently  was  attended 
with  more  mifchievous  effects.  Yet  there  was  but  one  tem- 
ple for  the  whole  nation.  It  happened  that  this  temple  once 
caught  fire,  and  the  confternation  was  general.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  flames.  Some 
mothers  threw  their  children  in,  and  at  lafl  the  fire  was 
extinguifhed.  The  next  day  thefe  barbarous  heroines 
were  extolled  in  a  difcourfe  delivered  by  the  defpotic  pon-« 
tiff.  It  is  thus  that  his  authority  w^s  maintained.  It  is 
aftonifhing  how.  fo  poor  and   fo  favage  a  nation  could  be 

If  fo  cruelly  enflaved.     But  fuperllition  accounts  for  all  the 

r  unreafonable  anions  of  men.     That  alone  could  rob  a 

I  nation  of  its  liberty,  which  had  little  elfe  to  lofe. 

(  Yet  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Natches,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  was  pleafant  and  fertile.  It  drew 
the  attention  of  the  firft  Frenchmen  M(ho  failed  up  the 
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BOOK  river.  Far  froro  oppoAng  their  intention  of  fettlmg  thc/e, 
thefe  people  affifted  them  ih  it.  Reciprocal  and  beneficiii 
exchanges  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lading  fri&idlliip  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  might  have  proved  fo,  had 
not  the  avidity  of  the  Europeans  weakened  the  connedion. 
The  firangcrs  at  lirft  defired  only  to  agree  for  the  pro- 
duflions  of  the  country.  Afterwards,  they  fet  their  own 
price  upon  them.  At  laft  they  found  it  would  be  more 
'  convenient  to  have  them  for  nothing.  Their  audacity 
grew  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  drive  away^he  old  inhabitants 
from  the  fields  they  had  cleared. 

>  This  tyranny  provoked  the  favages.  In  vain  they  ba4 
retourfe  to  ifitreattes,  and  to  force.  Every  thing  was 
cither  ineffedlual  or  proved  fatal  to  them.  Thefe  repeat- 
ed provocations  at  lafl  engaged  them  to  endeavbur  to  ftir 
Vp  all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe  dirpofttion»  they  wero 
acquainted  with;  and  towards  the'latcer  end  of  the  year 
1729,  they  fucceeded  in  forming  an  univerial  league, 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  aflaffinate  all  the  oppreflbrs 
at  the  fame  inftanr.  As  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  confederate  nations,  they  agreed  to  count  a  certain  ' 
number  of  bits  of  wood  that  each  was  to  keep.  One  of 
thefe  was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and  the  laft  was  to  be  « 
the  figcal  for  the  maflacre^ 

The  wife  of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of  the  plot» 
by  a  fon  fhe  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She  mentioned 
it  three  or  four  times  to  the  French  (Commanding  pfEcer 
m  the  neighbourhood,  and  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
••  (particulars.  This  intelligence  was  difregarded  j  but  the 
ftiU  perfifted  in  her  i-efolution  of  faying  thefe  ftrangers, 
whom  love  had  as  it  were  naturalized  in  her  heart. 
Though  (he  interefted  herfelf  fo  warmly  for  the  whole 
nation  merely  from  afFeftion  to  the  French  fettled  in, 
feer  Qw<\  town,  yet  ibe  d^^ertpined  to  favc  thofe  Ihc  had 
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never  feen,  even  at  the  peril  of  thofe  (he  wt%  ao^tuinted  A  O  Q  K 
with.  Her  dignity  of  wife  of  the  tuB,  giving  her  free 
acceis  to  the  temple^  where  the  bits  of  wood  were  depo^ 
fited,  Ihe  took  away  one  or  more  of  them  every  day^  at 
the  hazard  of  haftening  the  deflru£lion  of  her  ne!gh«> 
bours,  fince  this  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  ipfure  the 
fafety  of  the  reft.  Every  thing  h^pened  ^s  ihe  expefied. 
The  Natches,  on  the  day  indicated  by  the  fignal  agreed 
upop,  not  dovbting  but  all  cheir  allies  were  at  that  in*- 
flant  perpetrating  the  (kme  tragical' fcene,  rofe  upon  the 
French^  and  d^roycd  them )  but  as  the  bits  of  wood 
had  not  been  ftolen  from  the  other  confpirators,  all  re- 
mained quiet ;  and  this  circumftance  alone  faved  the  rifiiig 
colony.  In  cafe  of  a  furpriee,  they  had  nothing  to  op- 
pofe  to  fo  many  enemies,  but  a  few  rotten  pales,  badly 
defended  by  a  handful  of  undifciplinod  vagabonds,  aknoft 
UBarmed* ' 

But  Perrier,  in  whom  the  amthority  was  vefted^  did  not 
lofe  that  prefence  of  oaind  which  courage  inn)tres.  The 
kfs  he  was  able  to  refift,  the  more  haughtinefs  he  affed* 
ed.  Theile  appearances  had  fuch  an  eiFed,  that  either 
for  fear  of  being  fufpe£led,  or  in  hopes  of  pardon,  many 
of  the  confpirators  joined  with  hiai  to  deftroy  the  Natchea. 
That  nation  was  put  to  the  fword,  their  houfes  we|re 
burnt,  and  no  -  remains  of  them  were  left  but  the  place 
chey  had  formerly  filled. 

Some  fcattered  relics,  however,  of  this  unfortunate 
people,  who  happened  to  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  center 
of  their  dominions,  had  time  to  take  -refuge  amongfl  the 
Chichafaws,  the  moft  intrepid  nation  in  Louifiana.  They 
had  entered  into  the  league  againft  the  French,  more  ve- 
hemently than  the  reft;  their  undaunted  and  generous 
fpirit  made  the  laws  of  hofpttality  inviolable  among  all 
iavages  ftill  more  facred  to  them ;  fo  that  no  perfon  dared 
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B  O  a  K  at  firft'  to  propofe  to  them  to  deliver  up  the  Hatches,  t^ 
whom  they  had  afforded  refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  foon 
after  fucceeded  Ferrier,  had  the  boldnefs.  to  demand  that 
thofe  fugitives  ihould  be  given  up.  The  Indians  had 
th«  courage  to  refufe ;  and  he  immediately « fent  out  all 
the  troops  of  the  cobny  againft  them  in  1736.  They 
formed  two.feparate  corps  ;  one  was  repulfed  with  great 
lois  before  the  principal  fort  of  the  Chickafaws  i  the  other 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  open  field.  A  fecond  attempjt 
was  made  four  yeara  after  to  {ubdue  them  with  freih  forces 
from  Europe  and  Canada,  The  French  arqus  were  as 
unfuccefsful  as  before,  till  fome  fortu  nate  incidents  brought 
oa  an  accommodatioa  with  the  Indians.  Since  that  pe*' 
riod,  nothing  has  diilurbed  the  repofe  ,of  Loiiifiana.  We 
ihall  now  fee  to  what  pitch  of  profperLty  this  long  peace 
has  raifed  the  colony. 

What  the       The   coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  all  fituated  oa 
have  done  ^^^  g^'P^  ^^  Mexico,    are  in  general  flat,  often  over- 
in  JLouifia-  flowed,  and  every  where  covered  with  fine  fand,  as  white 
,  '  dS  fnow,  and  entirely  barren.     They  are  uninhabited  and 

uninhabitable. '  No  forts  have  ever  been  ereded  there, 
becaufe  there  is  no  poffibility  of  invading  or  making  a 
xlefcent  upon  them.  The  French  have  formed  no  fettle* 
xnents  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  MiflifippL  Indeed,  in 
1721,  they  had  fome  defigns  on  the  bay  of  St.  Barnard ; 
but  they  mifcarried  by  the  neglect  of  the  oflicer  who  was 
intrufted  with  the  execution  of  them.  Inftead  of  obey- 
ing the  orders  that  had  been  given  him,  he  entered  the 
river  Magdalena,  which  he  met  with  in  his'  way,  failed 
five  or  fix  leagues  up  it,  carried  off  a  few  favages,  and 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  The  next 
year,  when  they  attempted  to  repair  this  error,  they 
found  the  port  occupied  by  fome  Spaniards  from  Ver^ 
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To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffifippi  ftands  fort  Mobife.  on  the  B  O  o  K 

XVI 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  the  courfe  of  which  .,« 

extends  no  iefs  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.     It 

is  intended  a$  a  check  upon  the  Cha^laws,  the  Aliba- 

mous,  and  fome  other  leiTer  tribes,  to  keep  them  to  their 

alliance  with  France,  and  to  fecure  their  fuf  trade*     The 

Spaniards  of  Penfacola  buyup  fdme  provifions  and  n>er« 

chandife  at  this  fettlement. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miffifippi,  but  they  are  very  uncertain.  Many  of 
them  are  often  dry.  Some  will  only  admit  boats  and^ca* 
noes..  Only  one  of  them  can  receive  (hips  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  burthen.  On  the  channel  through  which  they 
mufl  fail,  a  kind  of  citadel  is  built,  which  is  called  La 
Balife.  Twenty  leagues  higher  up  are  two  forts  which 
guard  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  defend  it  from  all  at- 
tacks.  Though  they  are  in  tbemfelves  but  indifferent, 
they  would  be  more  than  .fufficient  to  oppofe  the  pafEige 
of  a  hundred  fhips,  more  efpecially  as  only  one  fhip 
could  come  in  at  a  time,  and  even  that  could  neither  caft 
anchor,  nor.come  to  a  mooring  at  that  place. 

N^w  Orleans  is  thefirfl  fettlement  that  prefents  itfelf. 
It  is  thirty  Ifeagues  diftant  from  the  fea.  It  was  begun  in 
J717,  but  acquired  no  firmnefs  till  1722,  when  it  be-  , 

came  the  chief  place  of  the  colony.  Then  it  was  that 
the  plan  of  a  hand  fome  city  was  traced  out,  which  has 
fince  rifen  by  flow  degrees.  The  flreets  are  all  flraight, 
and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  They  form  fizty- 
£ve  iflets,  each  containing  fifty  toifes  fquare,  which  are 
divided  into  twelve  parcels  of  ground  for  as  many  inha- 
bitants to  build  upon.  The  huts  which  formerly  covered 
this  great  fpace  are  now  exchanged  for  commodious  houfes 
moflly  built  with  brick.  They  are  all  furroufided  with 
C^n^Is^  which  cQmqiunicate  with  each  other.     This  was 

thought 
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BOO  K  thought  to  be  a  nccefiary  precaution  igainft  thie  floods^' 
»  '  i  This  city,  intended  to  be  the  center  of  all  the  intercourfe 

between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony^  waa  built 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  The  landing  is  fo  eafy  th«t 
the  largeft  (hips  need  only  make  a  Irttle  bridge  with  planks 
in  order  to  unload  their  goods.  But  when  the  waters 
are  out,  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould  haften  their  departure^ 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  wood  that  floats  down  the  river 
at  that  time  would  accumulate  in  the  anchoring  place, 
and  would  cut  the  largeft  cables  afunder.    . 

An'  almoft  uninterrupted  ftring  of  babiutions  runs 
^ong  both  fides  of  the  river.  Below  new  Orleans,  they 
extend  but  five  leagues,  and  are  not  very  confiderable. 
Lower  down,  the  land  grows  narrower,  and  becomes  lefs 
to  the  fea  fide.  Upon  ^is  flip  of  land,  nothing  is  to  be 
feen'but  fands  and  marfhes  unfit  tolhelter  man,  and  only 
intended  fbrVater  fowls  and  Mofchettoes.  The  plaflta* 
tions  up  the  Miflifippi,  reach  ten  leagues  above  the  town* 
The  moft  diftant  have  been  cleared  by  Germans,  who(b 
indefatigable  labour  has  ereded  two  villages,  inhabited 
by  the  moft  laborious  men  in  the  cciony.  AU  along 
thefe  fifteen  leagues  of  cultivated  ground,  the  river,  has 
been  imbanked,  to  preserve  the  lands  from  the  inundati* 
ons,  which  return  regularly  every  fpring.  This  hank  is 
preferved  by  broad  ditches,  cut  round  every  fiiekl,  to  drain 
oiF  the  waters,  which  might  otherwife  overthrow  this 
dike 

Throughout  the  whole  fpace,  the  foil  is  very  mud- 
dy, and  extremely  proper  for  produ&ions  that  require  a 
moift  fituation.  When  they  want  to  till  the  frcAi  ground, 
they  firft  cut  down  the  great  reeds  with  which  it  is  overrun. 
As  foon  as  they  are  dry,  they  ieC  fire  to  them*  Then  if  the 
earth  is  btt  ever  fo  lightly  filrred  up,  it  produces  great 
plenty  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all  torts  of  grain^  puUb 

or 
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or  other  vegetables,  that  are  Town  upon  it,  except  wheat,  BOOK 

which  rttna  to  grafs  &oai  the  too  great  luxuriancy  of  the 

foil. 

PosstBtY  the  inhabitants,  which  are  fcattercd  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  might  have  been  more  judidouflf 
placed  four  or  five  hundred  paces  further  cfE^  or  even  at 
the  diftance  of  half  a  league,  upon  fome  little  eminences^ 
which  are  very  common  near  that  fpot.  A  more  pure  air 
and  a  folid  bottom  would  have  been  found  there,  and, 
probabl)',  ^heat  would  have  fucceeded,  When  the  woods 
had  been  cleared.  Nothing  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
fertility  of  the  grounds,  if  left  open  t6  the  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  river ;  becaufe  the  waters,  as  they  fub* 
fided,  would  conftantly  have  enriched  them  with  a  freih 
fupply  of  flime,  which  would  have  greatly  promoted  VC'- 
getaiion.  In  proccfs  of  time^  nothing  would  have  been 
feen  tm  both  fides  of  the  Miffifippi  but  extsniive  paftiuvs 
covdned  with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds ;  a  range  «f 
gatdens^  orchards,  and  plahtatiom  of  rke,  fufficient  for 
a  numerous  population.  This  glorious  pro^>c<£l  might 
have  been  carried  on  from  New  Orkans,  ail  over  lower 
Louifiina  ;  and  thus  a  feoohd  France  would  have  ap- 
peared  in  America. 

Ikstead  of  this  delightful  profpcft,  ten  leagues  above 
New  Orleans,  begins  an  immcnfe  defert,  where  nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  two  wretched  towns,  inhabited  by  fa- 
vages ;  and  this  defert  extends  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
leagues,  after  which  we  arrive  at  the  fpot  that  is  called 
Pointe  Coupee,  which  is  the  work  of  European  induftry« 
In  this  place  the  Mififippi  formerly  took  a  large  fweep. 
Some  Frenchmen,  by  digging  into  a  rivulet  that  ran  be^ 
hind  a  point  of  land,  brought  the  waters  of  the  river 
into  it.     They  flowed   with  fuch  iropetuofity  into  this 

IKW  channel,  that  they  completed  the  cuttipg  off  of  the 

point. 
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BOOK  point,  and  by  this  circumftancc  ^fourteen  kagues  of  tho 
navigation  have  been  faved.  The  old  bed  of  the  river 
was  foon  dry,  and  in  a  (hort  time  was  covered  with  fuch' 
)ai^  trees  a^  aftonifhed  all  who  had  feen  them  faring  up. 
This  happy  change  gave  life,  {lability  and  fame  to  one  of 
tbe  beft  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  inhabitants,  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  river^ 
have  adorned  their  abodes  with  all  kinds  of  European 
fruit-trees,  none  of  which  have  degenerated.  For  their 
own  confumption  they  cultivate  rice  and  maize,  arid  for 
exportation  ootton,  and  efpecially  tobacco.  The  fale  of 
their  timber  is  likewife  a  profitable  article. 
•  Twenty  leagues  above  the  Pointe  coupee,  the  Red  ri- 
ver falls  into  the  Mifiifippt.  The  French  have  built  a 
fort  thirty-five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  it.  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Natdtoches  that  this  foundation  of 
power  and  commerce  was  laid.  The  plan  was  to  convey 
into  the  colony  through  this  channel  the  gold  and  filver 
of  New  Mexico,  which  had  already  circulated  near  the 
fpot.  But  thefc  hopes  were  fruftrated  by  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  little  intercourfe  they  had  with 
richer  places.  The  only  advantage  reaped  from  that 
neighbourhood  was  that  it  fupplied  oxen,  and  horfe& 
which  were  not  to  be  had  in  Louifiana.  Since  they  have 
been  multiplied  there,  fo  as  to  want  no  fupplies  from 
abroad,  that  poft  which  was  not  founded  upon  the  fyftem 
of  agriculture,  has.continually  degenerated;  and  thislofs 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  colony  of  the  Hatches 
is  ftill  more  in  a  flate  of  decay. 

Its  fituation,  which  is  at  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues 
from  the  fea,  was  the  moft  favorable  that  Yberville  could 
meet  with  in  (ailing  up  the  river.  He  faw  no  finer  fpot, 
on  which  to  fix  the  capital  of  the  intended  colony.  All 
who  viewed  it  after  him,  were  equally  delighted  with  the 

ad* 
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advantages ^  it  prefented.  The  climate  was  healthy  andB  D  O  K 
temperate ;  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  #  *  m 
levery  kind  of  culture;  the  ground  high  enough  to  be  in 
no  danger  from  the  inundations  ;  the  country  open,  ex* 
tenfive,  well  watered,  and  within  reach  of  every  fettle* 
ment  that  might  be  made.  Its  diftance  from  the  ocean 
was  no  impediment  to  the  arrival  of  the  ihips.  So  fair  a 
profpe(5):  had  foon  formed  a  colony  of  five  hundred  men^ 
when  their  intolerable  ambition  occafioned  their  total  de- 
ftru6iion  by  the  hands  of  the  favages  whom  they  had 
provoked.  7'hofe  who  came  after  to  fupply  their  place^ 
^nd  avenge  their  death,  did  not  bring  this  fettlement  to 
any  greater  degree  of  profperity,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  negligence  on  their  parts,  or  to  their  meeting  with 
frefh  difficulties. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  Natches,  is 
the  colony  of  the  Akanfas.  It  would  have  become  very 
confiderable,  if  the  nine  thoufand  Germans^  raifed  in  the 
Palatinate  with  a  view  to  form  it,  had  arrived  there  fafe» 
They  were  an  honeft  and  induftrious  people ;  but  they 
all  perifhed  before  they  got  thither.  The  Canadians  who 
fixed  there  in  coming  down  the  river,  found  a  delightful 
climate,  a  fruitful  foil,  eafy  circumAances  and  tranquilli- 
ty. As  they  had  been  ace u domed  to  live  with  favages, 
they  were  not  averfe  from  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
Akanfas,  and  thefe  alliances  were  attended  with  the  hap- 
pieft  confequences.  There  never  was  the  leaft  coolnefs 
between  the  two  nations  which  were  united  by  thefe  in- 
termarriages, though  fo  different  from  each  other.  They 
have  lived  in  that  ftate  of  commerce,  and  that  intercourfe 
of  good  offices,  which  the  fluctuating  fituation  of  aiFairs 
required  from  time  to  time. 

Th£  like  harmony,  though  in  a  lefier  degree,  fubfifts 
among  the  Illinois,  who  are  three  hundred  leagues  diilant 

from 
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BOOK  Ifom  the  Akairiks ;  for  in  America  the  feveral  nations  are 
not  dole  together. as  thejr  are  in  Europe,  and  are  but  the 
more  independent,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  hav« 
no  chiefs  combined  together  to  fnatch  them  from  or  fa- 
crifice  them  to  each  other^  and  render  them  fo  miferable^ 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  to  tlieni  to  which 
they  belong.  The  nation  of  the  Illinois,  the  moft  northern 
in  Louiilana,  was  continually  beaten,  and  continuaily  in 
danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois  and  other  na«* 
tions  from  the  north,  when  the  French  arrived  among 
them  from  Canada.  Thefe  Europeans,  who  were  re* 
fiowDcd  for  their  valour  in  that  fart  of  the  n^w  continent, 
Wfre  welcomed  and  courted,  as  being  able  to  make  the 
beft  iland  againft  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.  The 
ftrangers  have  multiplied,  fo  as  to  {lock  fix  confiderable 
villages,  whilft  the  natives,  who  were  formerly  very  po- 
pulous, are  now  reduced  to  three  towns,  which  do  npt 
contain  above  two  thoufand  fouls  in  all.  Both  have  for- 
iaken  the  river  which  gave  its  name  to  the  country,  in 
order  to  fettle  on  the  more  pleafant  and  fertile  banks  of 
the  Miffifippi,  near  the  place  where  their  own  river  falls 
into  it.  Thb  fettlement,  the  fertility  of  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  exaggerate,  is  become  the  granary  of  the  whole 
colony,  and  could  furnith  it  with  plenty  of  corn,  if  it 
were  peopled  even  as  far  as  to  the  fea.  But  it  falls  very" 
fhort  of  fo  profperous  a  (late. 

Never  did  Louiijana  in  its  g^eateft  Iplendogr  reckon 
more  than  five  thoufand  white  people,  ifiduding  twelve 
hundred  men  who  compofed  the  military  force,  of  the  co- 
lony. This  inconiiderable  population  was  difperfed  up 
and  down  the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  in  an  extent  of 
five  hundred  leagues,  and  fupported  by  two  or  three  bad 
forts  conftruifled  at  difitsrcnt  diftances :  yet  it  was  not 
made  up  of  that  refufe  of  Europe,  which  France  bad  dif- 

charged 
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crhacged  into  America,  at  the  time  when  the  fyfteni  was  BOOK 
eftabliihed.  All  thofe  wretches  had  |>eriihed  fortunately  ^^^' 
without  propagating  tJ^e  breed.  The  colonics  oTLouifiana 
were  fiout  hearty  men^  come  from  Caziada,  or  difbanded 
foldjers,  who  had  .wifely  preferred  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture to  a  life  of  idlenet^  the  frequent  confequence  of 
pride  and  prejudice.  Every  fettier  received  from  the  go- 
vernment, not  onJy  a  piece  of  ground,  with  feed  to  low 
it,  but  likewife  a  gun,  an  ax,  a  npattock,  a  cow  and 
calf,  a  cock  and  fix  hens,  with  wholefome  and  plentiful 
INTOviiions  for  three  years.  Some  officers  and  a  few  men 
of  fAbftance  bad  improved  thefe  beginnings  of  populaticm 
l^con&derable  .plantations,  which  employed  fix  thoufand 
Aaves* 

But  the  fruit  of  their  labour  was  very  inconiiderabie* 
The  annual  ei^orts  of  the  colony  did  not  ex^ceed  200,000 
crowns,  (/j  They  confided  of  rice,  planks,  maiae,  and 
jpulfc  for  the  lugar  iflands ;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and 
iurs  for  the  mother  country. 

This  eftablifbinent,  which  feemed  intended  by  inature  What  the 
for  a  capital  fcttfement,  would,  probably,  have  pro^red,  ^j  j^^  j,,^^ 
but  for  the  original  error  of  granting  land$  indifcruni-  <lone  in 
iiately  to  every  perfon  who  applied  for  them..  We  ihouM    °**'  *"**' 
jiot  then  have  feen  lonely  plantations  fome  hundrede  of 
leagues  apart ;  fuch  as  would  have  been  good  eftates  in 
Europe,  but  were  of  no  value  when  feparated  by  vaft 
deferts.     Had  the   colonifis  fixed  in  a  common  center, 
they  might  have  ai&fted  each  other,  and  living  under  the 
fame  laws,  have   enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  welU 
regulated  fociety.     As  population  had  increafed,  the  lands 
would  have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  extent.     Inilead  of 
a  few  hordes  of  favages,  we  (hould   have  feen  a  rifing 

colony, 

(f)  16,150/. 
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BOOK  colony,  which  might  in  time  have  become   a  powerful 
nation,  and  procured  infinite  advantages  to  France. 

This   eftablifliment,    which    annually   imports    from 
abroad  feventeen  millions   weight  of  tobacco,  would  ea- 
fily  have  been  fupplied  with  that  commodity  from  Loui- 
fiana.     Twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  men,  killed  in  the 
rultivation  of  it,  would   have    provided   this  branch  of 
confumption   for  the  whole  kingdom.     Such  were  the 
hopes  the  government  entertained,  when  they  ordered. all 
the  tobacco  plantations  in  Guiana  to  be  deftroyed  :  con* 
vinced  that  the  lands  in  that  province  were  adapted  to 
more  important  and  richer  cultures;  and  would  produce 
neccffary  articles  of  greater  confeguence,  they  thought 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony,  to  fecure  to  Louifiana,  then  in  its  infant 
Aate,  a  market  for   that  produdion,  which  would  more 
«afily  fucceed  and  bring  in  greater  returns,  as  it  required 
lefs   time,'  experience  and   expence.     When  Law,  the 
projector   of   this    undertaking,    fell  into  difcredit,    his 
moft  rational  fchemes  were  laid    afide,  and  ihared  the 
fame  fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring  of  a 
difordered   imagination.     The  farmers   of  the   revenue, 
who  were  gainers  by  this  miftake,  omitted  nothing  to  en- 
courage it;  and   every  patriot   muft  be  allowed  to  fay, 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  mi  (chiefs  the  finance  has 
done  to  the  monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  poured  into 
the  colony,  would  have  given  fome  information  refpe£ting 
the  utility  of  the  fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with 
which  that  country  abounds.  They  would  foon  have  been 
covered  with  cattle;  their'HIdes  would  have  fupplied  the 
mother  country  with  feather,  without  importing  any 
from  abroad,  and  their  fleHi  prepared  and  falted  would 
have  been  difpofed  of  in  the  iflands,  inftead  of  Irifh  beef. 

Horfes 
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Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  proportion  as  B  O  O  K 
the -horned  cattle,  would  have  freed  the  French  colonies, 
from  the  dependence  they  have  always  been  in  upon  the 
Englifh  and  Spaniards  for  this'  necefiary  article. 

When  once  they  had  begun, -they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  branch  of  induftry  to  another.  Thcjr 
could  not  poffibly  avoid  building  (hips,  becaufe  they  had 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  country  was  covered  with 
wood  fit  for  the  bull,  and  the  fir-trees  that  grew  in 
great  plenty  along  the  coafl,  would  have  aiForded  mafts ' 
and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of  oak  for  the  plaiiks,  and 
if  there  had,  it  might  have  been  fupplied  by  cypre(s» 
which  is  Icfs  apt  to  fplit,  to  bend  or  to  break,  and  a  little 
additional  thicknefs  might  have  compeofated  for  the  wane 
of  flrength  and  hardnefs.  They  might  have  grown 
hemp* for  the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing,  perhaps,  need 
have  been  imported  but  iron ;  and  it  is  even  more  than 
probable  that  there  are  iron  mines  in  Louiiiana.  It 
is  likely  that  the  government^  encouraged,  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  individuals,  would  foon  have  ere&cd  docks  for 
fliip-buildingt  and  florehoufes  ready  for  equipping  and 
fitting  out  fleets  in  America. 

The  forefts  being  felled  for  thefe  purpofcs  without 
any  expenoe,  and  even  with  profit,  the  ground  would 
have  been  laid  open  for  corn,  cotton,  indigo,  flax,  or 
o^live  trees ;  and  even  filk  might  have  been  fuccefsfully 
undertaken,  when  once  the  colony  had  beeh  fuffictently 
populous  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
which  has  been  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  this  mild  cli- 
mate. In  fhort  they  might  have  made  any  tiling  of  a 
polTefEon  where  the  air  is  temperate,  the  ground  even» 
frefh,  and  fertile,  and  which  had  not  as  yet  been  properly, 
inhabited,  but  rather  run  over  by  a  pared  of  unfleady 
and  unfkilful  vagabonds. 

Vol.  IV.  I  Hai> 
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B-  o  o  K     Had  Louifiana  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion it  was  capable  of,  its  entrance  would  foon  have  beea 
made  more  acceflible  and  more  convenient  j  which  might 
have  been  eiFe^led  without  any  great  expence  by  a  con- 
ftant  attention.     For  this  purpofe  it  would  have  been 
fufiicient  to  have  flopped  up  all  thofe  ufelefs  pafles,  which 
arc  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  navigation,  and 
this  might  have  been  done  with  the  floating  trees  that  the 
river  waflies  down.     The  whole  force  of  the  ftream  be* 
jng  thus  confined  |o  one  channel,  the  river  would  have 
become  deeper  at  its  mouth,  and,  probably,    the  bar 
which  almoft  (huts  it  up  would  have  been   removed. 
Then  the  largeft  fliips  might  have  failed  into  the  Mii£- 
fippi  with  more  eafe  and  (afety  than  the  fmallbft  do  at 
prefimt.     After  this,  thofe  thick  forefts  that  intercept  the 
wind  might  have  been  felled,  and  the  navigation  up  the 
river  to  New  Orleans  rendered  lefs  tedious.     All  the  arts' 
and  advantages  of  every  kind  would  have  fprung  up  in  a 
regulait  fuccei&on,  to  form  a  flourifhing  and  vigoious  co- 
lony in  that  fpacious  plain. 
France    ^      BuT  France  overlooked  all  tbefe  advantages  when  fhe 
fiana^ to^dic  ^^^  that  country,  which  alone  could  repair  her  former 
Spaniards,  lofles,  and  gave  it  up  to  Spain,  to  whom  it  could  1>e  no- 
ihc  ha/a    ^^^g  more  than  a  burthen.     It  may,  perhaps,  for  a  long 
ri^ht  to  do  time  remain  a  political  problem,  whether  thisceffion  waa 
not  alike  detrimental   to  both   crowns,   who  were  both 
equally  weakened  by  it ;  the  one,  in  giving  up  what  fhe 
ought  to  have  retained,  and  the  other  in  accepting  what  (he 
could  not  keep*  But  in  a  moral  light,  may  it  not  be  con- 
iidered  as  an  illegal  zSt  thus  to  have  fold  or  given  away 
the  members  of  the  community  to  a  foreign  power  ?  For 
what  right  has  a  prince  to  di^ofe  of  his  fubjedb  without 
their  confent  ? ' 

What 
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What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if  all  is  B  O  O  K 
due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  land  nothing  from  the 
prince  to  the  nation  ?  Are  there  then  no  rights  but  thofe 
of  princes  ?  Thefe.  pretend  to  derive  their  power  from 
God  al6ne.  This  maxim  is  a  contrivance  of  the  clergy^ 
who  fet  kings  above  the  people,  only  that  they  them-* 
felves  may  command  even  kings  in  the  name  of  the  deity, 
and  is  no  more  than  an  iron  chain,  to  bind  a  whole  na- 
tion under  the  power  of  one  man.  It  ^s  no  longer  then 
a  mutual  tie  of  love  and  virtue,  of  intereft  and  fidelity, 
that  gives  to  one  family  the  rule  in  the  midft  of  a  fo« 
cfety« 

But  why  fhould  authority  wifh  to  conceal  its  being 
derived  from  men  ?  Kings  are  fufficiently  informed  by  na- 
ture, experience,  hiftory,  and  their  own  confcioufnefs, 
that  it  is  of  the  people  they  hold  all  they  poflefs, 
whether  conquered  by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  A« 
tbey  receive  from  the  people  all  .the  fruits  of  obedience, 
why  Ihould  tbey  refufe  to  accept  from  them  all  the  rights 
of  authority  ?  Nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  volun* 
tatry  fubmiffion,  nor  is  any  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the 
ftbufe  of  ufurped  power*  It  can  only  be  fupported  by  vio- 
knc« ;  and  how  can  a  prince  be  bappy  who  commands 
only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only  through  fear  ?  He  can<^ 
not  fit  eafy  upon  his  throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  with<* 
out  aflerting  that  he  holds  his  crown  from  God  alone* 
Every  man  may  more  truly  affirm,  that  he  holds  from 
God  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right  of  being 
governed  only  by  reafon  and  juftice.  The  welfar^  then 
and  fecurity  of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law  on  which 
all  others  depend.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  fun- 
damehtal  law  of  all  fociety.  It  is  by  this  we  muft  interw 
pret  every  particular  law  which  muft  be  derived  from  this 
principle,  and  ferve  to  cxplaih  andJupport  it. 

I  2  If 
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BOOK  If  wc  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion  anJ 
ce/Con  which  kings  make  between  themfelves,  will  it  ap- 
pear that  they  have  the  right  of  buying,  felh'ng  or  ex- 
changing their  fubjefts  without  their  confent?  Shall 
princes  then  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of 
alienating  or  mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fub- 
jeSs  as  they  would  their  effefis  or  cftates  -,  while  the  fup- 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  houfe,  the  forefts  of 
;heir  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown,  are  all  facred 
unalienable  effects,  which  we  muft  never  have  recourfc 
to,  even  in  the  moft  prefii'ng  exigences  of  the  ftate?-— 
Methinks  I  hear  the  voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaim- 
ing from  America,  and  addreiling  the  mother  country  in 
the  following  terms. 

What  have  I  done  to  thee,   that  thou  (houldft  de- 
liver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftranger  ?    Did  I  not 
**  fpring  from  thy  loins  ?    Have  I  not  fown,   planted, 
cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee  alone  ?  When  thy  (hips 
*'  conveyed  me  to  thefe  ihores,  fo  different  from  thy  own 
happy  climate,  didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  pro- 
teS  me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ?  Have  1  not  fought 
in  fupport  of  thy  rights,    and   defended  the  countrjr 
thou  gaveft  me  ?    After  having  fertilized  it  by  my  la- 
bour, have  I  not  mahitained  it  for  thee  at  the  expence 
of  my  blood  ?    Thy  children  were  my  parents  or  my 
**  brethren  ;  thy  laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  name  my  pride : 
**  that  name  which  I  have  ftriven   to  render  illuftrious 
<^  among  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknown.    I  have  pro-^ 
^^  cured  thee  friends  and  allies  among  the  favages.    I  flat* 
*'  tered  myfelf  with  the  thought  that  I  might  one  day 
**  come  in  competition  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror 
**  of  thy  enemies.     But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.     Thou 
*'  haft  bound  me  without  my  confent  by  a  treaty,  the 
<«  very  concealment  of  which  was  a  treachery.     Unfeel- 
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**  ing,  ungrateful  parent,  how  couldft  thou    break,  in  B  O  O  K 

**  oppofition  to  the  diflates  of  nature,  the  ties  by  which 

**  I  was  attached  Jo  thee,  even  from  my  birth  ?    While 

**  with  inceflant  and  painful  toil  I  was  reftoring  to  thee 

^  the  tribute  of  nourilhment  and  fubfiftence  I  had  re- 

"  ceived  from  thee,  I  wiftied  for  na  other  comfort  than 

•*  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  1-aw.     That  com- 

*^  fort  thou  haft  rcfufed  me.     Thou  haft  torn  me  from 

^\  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  mafter  whom  I  had  not 

**  apprqved.     Reftore  my  parent  to-  mc;    reftore  me  to 

^^  him  whofe  name   I  have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  fromi 

•'  my  earlieft  infancy.     It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me 

'^  fubmit  againft  my  will  to.  a  yoke  which  I  abhor  ;    but 

*'  this  fulimiifibh  will  only  be  temporary.     I  ihall  Ian- 

**  guiih,  and  periih  with  grief  and  weaknefs;    or  if  I 

^  ihould  recover  life  and  vigour,  ifi  will  only  be  to  with- 

**  draw  myfelf  from  connexions  I  deteft ;    though    I 

"  (hould  even  be  compelled  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  thy 

"  enemies  ?**    *  ' 

Louisiana  being  in  reality  opprefled  by  her  new 
Hiafters,  was  dofirou's  of  fhaking  off  a  yoke  which  flie 
had  abhorred  even  before  it  had  been  impofcd;  but  being 
rcjefted  by  France  when  (he  endeavoured  to  put'herfelf 
again  under  her  protedion,  (he  returned  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  fame  power  from  whofe  chains  (hie  hid  at- 
tempted to  free  herfelf.  The  cruelties  (he  has  experienced 
from  the  refentment  of  an  incQnfeU  government,  havd 
ferved  only  to  increafe  a  hatred  already  too  inveterate  to 
be  forgotten.  With  fuch  difpofiticns,  the  colony  can 
fcarce  flatter  itfelf  to  attain  any  degree  of  profperity. 
Though  Canada  has  alfo  changed  its  mother  cpuntry, 
it^  will  not  meet  with  the  fame  obftacles  to  its  im- 
provement. 

I  3  Ar 
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BOOK     At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  i^s  in  m 
'    ,  ftatc  of  weaknefs  an4  roifery  not  to  be  coDceiyed.     This 
State  of     w.8ts  owing  to  the  French  who  came  there  firft,  and  who 
Ac^pewe*  '*^^^^  threw  tbemfclves  injo  tl>is  country^  than  fettled 
of  Utrecht,  upon  it.    Moft  of  thenihad  done  nothing  more  than  run 
about  the  woods ;  the  n^ore  reafonable  among  them  had  at- 
tepipted  fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or  plan*  A  piece 
pf  grpund,  haftily  tilled  and  built  upon,  was  as  haftily  for- 
ijiken.  However,  the  expences  the  government  wasat^  toge- 
tfajer  with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  at  times  afforded  the 
iiibabitants  a  comfortable  fubfiftence ;  but  a  feries  of  un- 
fortunate wars  ,foon  deprived  them  of  thefe  enjojrments. 
In  1714,  the  exports  from  Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hund- 
red  thoufand  crowns.  (/}     This  fum,    added  to  350,000 
l)vres,f^J  which  the  government  ieot  oyer  eve^-y  year, 
WMS  all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the  payment 
q{  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe.    And  indeed 
thefe  were  (b  few,  that  moft  people  were  reduced  to  wear 
jlkins  like  the  Indians.     Such  was  the  deplorable  fitii9tioft 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  twenty  thoufand   French  in- 
habitants, who  vifere  fuppofed  to  be  iji  th^e  immenie 
regions. 
Populati.       ^H£  happy  fpiri^  which  at  that  time.aniii}at«d  the  fe- 
on,  agri-    yeral  p^rts  of  the  world,  roufed  Canada  from  the  languid 

culturCy 

manners,    fta^^  in  which  it  had  fo  long  been  plunged.    It  appears 
govern-      f^Q^  jjjg  eftimates  taken  in  1753  and  i758»  which  were 

ment,  '•'^  '^   ' 

iiHieries,     nearly  eq^aI,   that  the  population  amounted  to  91,000 

mduftry,    f^yig^   exclufive  of  the  regular  troops,   whofe  numbers 
mies  of      yaried  according  fo  the  different  exigencies  of  the  co- 
lony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  allies  dif- 
perfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1200  leagues  in  length, 
and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor. yet  the  i6,Qoq  Indians 

who 
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who  imit  in  Ae  center  of  the  French  iet^ments,  «:  in  B  0  x>  jC 
theur  neighbourhood.  None  of  thdfe  were  ever  confidered 
as  fubjeds,  though  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  a  gr^at  Eu- 
ropean colony:  the  fmalleft  dans  ftill  preferved  their  in- 
dependence. A)]  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the  fiivage 
alone  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation^  1)iit  everj 
Hidividital'is  truly  free.  'The  confcioufnefs  of  his  inde- 
pendence operates  upon  alights  tb^u^ts  and  aflions.  Ht 
would  enter,  the  palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  juft  as  he 
would  come  into  a  peafant's  cottage,  and  neither  bedaz^Ie^ 
with  his  fplendor,  nor  awed  by  his  power.  It  is  his  own 
fpecies,  it  is  manfkind,  it  is  his  equal  that  he  lores  and 
refpefis,  but  he  would  hate  a  mailer  and  defiroy  him» 

-Part  of  the  French  colofty  was  centered  in  three  cities* 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  Js  1500  leagues  diftant 
from  France,  and  lao  leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  iji 
the'fonnbf  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula,  madetiy 
the  river  St;  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and 
commands* at  ppofpe£l*ov€r  eKtei^e -fields,  which  ferveto 
enrich  it,  and-4  very  faferoad  that  will  admit  upwards  .of 
two  hundred  (hips.  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference. 
Two  thirds  of  this  circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and 
the  rocks,  which  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortificati- 
ons erefted  on  the  ramparts  that  cut  the  peninfula.  The 
4ioufes  are  tolerably  well  conftruded.  The  inhabitants 
ifvere  computed  at 'about  10,000  fouls  at  the  beginning  of 
,the  year  I759,  It  was  the  center  of  commerce,  and  the 
feat  of  governnaent. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years  later 
than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues  higher,  was 
Taifed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  trade  with  the 
northern  Indians.  But  this  fettlement,  though  brilliant 
at^rft,  never  attained  to  more  than  1500  inhabitants^ 

I  4  becaufo^ 
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BOOK  b^aufe  the  fur  trade  was  ibon  diverted  from  this  market, 
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aod  tarried  entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  i^  an  ifland,  ten  league^  long  and  four  broad, 
almofty  formed  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  fixty  leagues 
above  Quebec.  Of  all  the  adjacent  country,  this  is  the 
mildeft,  the  mod  pleafant,  and  the  moft  fri^itful  fpot.  A 
few  fcattered  huts,  ercifled  by  chance  in  164.0,  advanced 
to  a  regular  built  town*,  which  contained  four  thoufand 
inhabitants.  At  ftrft  it  lay  expofed  to  tb^  infults  of.  the 
{ayage$9  but  was  afterw;ards  inclofed  with  flight  pallifades, 
and  then  with  a  wall,  about  fifteen  feet  )iigh,  topt  with 
battlements.  It  fell  to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the 
Iroq.uois  obliged  the  French  to  ere£l  forts  higher  up  the 
country,  to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colon ifts,  who  were  not  comprized  within 
the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live  in  towns,  but 
were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence* 
Nonp  were  to  be  feen  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where 
the  foil  is  rugged  and  barren,    and  where  no  corn  will 
ripen^.     The  firft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  began  fifty 
leagues,  and  to  the  north,  twenty  leagues  below  Quebec  i 
they  were  thinly  fcattered,    and  their  produce  was  but 
indifferent.     The  truly  fertile  fields  began  only  near  the 
capital,  and  they  grew  better  as  one  drew  nearer  to  Mon- 
treal.   Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  than  the 
rich  borders  of  that  long  and  broad  canal.     Woods  fcat^ 
tered  here  and  there  which  decorated  the  tops  of  thegraiTy 
mountains,  meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned 
with  ripening  corn,  fmall  flreams  of  water  flowing  dowa 
to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feen  at  intervals  through 
the  trees,  exhibited  a  fucceflion  of  the   moft  inchanting 
profpeits.     Thefe  would  have  been  ftill  more  delightful, 
if  the  edi&  of  1745  had  been  obferved,  which  forbad  the 
colonift  from  dividing  his  pUmationSj    unlefs  they  were 

.    an 
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an  acre  and  a  half  in  front|  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  B  O  o  K 
depth.    Indolent  heirs  would  not  then  have  torn  in  pieces 
the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.     They  would  have  been 
compelled  to  form  new   plantations ;    and  vaft  fpaces  of 
fallow  land  would  no  longer  have  feparated  rich  and  cul- 
tivated plains.  •  '^ 

NatuR£  herfelf  direded  the  labours  of  the  hufband- 
man,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  watery  and  fandy  grounds, 
and  all  tbofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir  tree  and  the  cedar 
grew  folitary  5  but  wherever  he  found  a  foil  covered  with 
maple,  oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and  fmall  cherry  trees; 
there  he  might  reafonably  exped  an  increafe  of  twenty 
to  one  in  his  wheat,  and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian  corn, 
without  the  trouble  of  manuring. 

All  the  plantations,  though  of  different  dimenfions, 
were  fufficient  for  the  wants  of  their  refpeclive  owners. 
There, were  few  of  them  that  did  not  yield  maize,  barley, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  pulfe,  and. pot  herbs  in  great  plen* 
ty,  and  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  fheep  whofe 
wool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a  dozen  milch 
C0WS9  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  cattle 
was  fmall,  but  their  flefh  was  excellent,  and  thefe  people 
lived^much  better  than  our  country  people   do  in  Europe* 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  afford  to 
keep  a  good  number  of  horfes.  They  were  not  fine,  in- 
deed, but  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
and  to  run  a  prodigious  way  upon  the  fnow.  They  were 
fo  fond  of  multiplying  them  in  the  Colony,  that  in  winter 
time  they  would  lavifh  on  them  the  torn  that  they  them- 
felves  regretted  at  another  fcafon. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French,  dif- 
perfed  or  colle£led  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. Above  the  head  of  the  Vivcr,  and  in  what  i$  called 

tho 
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B  O  O  K  the  upper  country,  there  were  8000  more,  who  were 
.mnrg  addided  to  hunting  and  trade  than  to  hufbandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarak'ui,  or  fort  Fron- 
tenac,  built  in  1671  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Ontario, 
to  ftop  the  inroads  of  the  Engltih  and  Iroquois.  The 
bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a  harbour  for  the  men  of  war 
and  trading  veflTels  belonging  to  this  great  lake,  which 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  fea,  and  where 
ftorms  are  mimoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Betweek  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  both 
meafure  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies  a  continent 
of  fourteen  leagues.  This  land  is  interfefled  towards 
the  middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its 
height,  breadth  and  Ihape,  and  from  the  quantity  and 
impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juftly  accounted  the  moft 
'wonderful  cataraA  in  the  world.  It  was  above  this  grand 
and  awful  water-fall,  that  France  had  ere£ted  fortifica- 
tions, with  a  defign  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
their  furs  to  the  rival  nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which  exceeds  all 
Cana'da  for  the  mildncfs  pf  the  climate,  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  profpe£ls,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
profufion  of  game  and  fifh.  Nature  has  1avi(hed  all  her 
fwe^ts  to  enrich  this  delightful  fpot.  But  this  was  not 
the  motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It  was  the  vici- 
nity of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could  fupply  them 
abundantly  with  furs ;  and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed 
with  confiderable  rapidity. 

The  fucccfs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal  to  the 
poft  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hundred  leagues  further, 
between  the  lake  Michigan,  the  lake  Huron,  and  the 

lake 
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l^ke  Superior,    which  are   all   three    navigable.     The  BOOK 
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greateft  part  of  the  trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on 

there  with  the  natives,  went  bver  to  the  Streight,  an4 

there  it  fixed. 

Besides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are  fotneof 
lefler  note,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  confiru£iQd 
upop  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  between  the  mountains. 
Xhe  firft  fentiment  imereft  infpires,  19  that  of  mifiruft, 
and  its  firft  impulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each 
of  t^efe  forts  was  manned  with  a  garrifon,  which  de* 
fpnded  the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  All  together  niad^  up  8ooo  fouls,  who  inhabited 
the  upper  country. 

The  nianners  of  the  French  colonifts  fettled  in  Cana- 
da were  no(  always  anfwerable  to  the  climate  they  inha* 
bited.  Thofe  that  lived  in  the  country,  fpeat  their  winter 
in  id}epe£s,  gravely  fitting  by  their  fire>fide.  When  the  ' 
Kturn  of  fpring  called  then)  eut  to  the  indi^nfable  la- 
bours of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  fMperficially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  careJefsly,  and  then 
fiuik  again  into  their  former  indolence  till  harveft  time. 
The  people  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  for  hire,  fo 
tiiat  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  their  own  crops; 
and  nothing  was  to  be  fecn  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which  on 
a  fine  fummer's  day  enlivens  the  reapers,  wbilft  they  are 
gathering  in  their  rich  harveft.  Thofe  of  the  Canadians 
oever  went  beyond  a  fmall  parcel  of  corn  of  each  kind, 
a  little  hay  and  tobacco,  a  few  cyder-apples,  cabbage  and 
.onions.  This  was  the  whole  produce  of  a  plantation 
in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  fcveral 

caufi^.    The  exceflive  cold  in  winter,  which  froze  up 

the  rivers,  in  a  manner  locked  up  and  benumbed  the  fa- 

€ulti(;5  of  mei).    They  coatrafted  fucb  si  habit  of  idle- 

nels 
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BO  OKnefs  during  the  continuance  of  the  fevere  weather,  for 
eight  months  fucceflively,  that  labour  appeared  an  intole- 
rable hardfliip)  even  in  the  fineft  weather.  The  nume- 
rous feAivals  of  their  religion  were  another  hindrance  to 
their  induftry.  Men  are  reaiiy  enough  to  praftife  that 
kind  of  devotion  which  exempts  them  from  labour. 
Laftly,  their  paffion  for  arms,  which  had  been  purpofely 
encouraged  amongft  thefe  courageous  and  daring  men, 
made  them  averfe  from  the  labours  of  hufbandry.  Their 
minds  were  «fo  entirely  abforbtd  in  military  glory,  that 
they  wefe  fond  of  nothing  but  war,  though  they  engaged 
in  it  without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the  Capi- 
tal, lived  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  in  a  conftant  round 
of  diffipation.  They  were  alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination ;  they  had 
no  tafte  for  arts  or'  fciences,  >  for  reading  or  inftrudion. 
Their  only  paffion  was  amufement,  and  perfons  f>i  all 
ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  afTemblies.  This  way  of 
life  conftderably  increafed  the  influence  of  the  ladies,  who 
were  poflcflTed  of  every  attraction,  except  thofe  foft  emo- 
tions of  the  foul,  which  alone  conftitute.  the  merit  and 
the  charm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  coquets  and  addided 
to  gallantry,  they  were  more  gratified  with  infpiring  than 
feeling  the  tender  paflions.  In  both  fexes  might  be  ob- 
ferved  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more  re- 
ligion than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe  of  honour  than  of 
real  honefty.  Superflition  took  place  of  morality,  as  it 
does  wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies 
will  compcnfate  for  good  works,  and  that  crimes  are  tx^ 
piated  by  prayers. 

Idlenesi^,  prejudice  and  levity  would  never  have  taken 
fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada,  had  the  government  been 
careful  to  employ  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  folid  and 

pro- 
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profitable  objects.     But  all  the  colonifts  were  required  to  B  O  O  K 

pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  a  mere  military  authority* 

They  were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs 

of  the  laws.     The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  delegates, 

was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty,  to 

interpret,   an   awful   decree,  which   they  were  to   fub- 

mit  to  without  examination.     Delays,  reprefentations, 

excufes  of  honoiy,  were  fo  many  crimes  in  the  eyes  of 

a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped  a  power  of  punifliing 

or  abfolving  by  his  bare   word.     He  held   in   his   own 

hands  all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 

the  right  of  imprifoning  without  the  (hadow  of  a  crimCy 

and  the  Aill  more  formidable  ri^^ht  of  inforcins  a  reve- 

rence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  adts  of  juftice,  though 

they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his  own  caprice. 

In  early  times,'  this  unlimited  power  was  not  con- 
fined to  matters  relative  to  military  difcipline  and  politi- 
cal adminiftration,  but  was  extended  even  to  civil  jurif- 
diiStion.  The  governor  decided  arbitrarily  and  without 
appeal  upon  all  diiFercnces  arifing  between  the  colonifts. 
Thefe  contefts  were  fortunately  very  rare,  in  a  country 
where  all  things  were  almoft,  as  it  were,  in  common. 
This  dangerous  authority  fubfifled  till  1663,  at  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  ereded  in  the  capital,  for  the  de- 
finitive trial  of  all  caufes  depending  throughout  the  colo- 
ny. The  cuftom  of  Paris,  modified  fuitably  to  local 
combinations,  formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  qiutilated  or  disfigured  by  a  mix- 
ture of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration  of  the  finances 
in  Canada,  only  took  up  a  few  fines  of  alienation ;  a 
trifling  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal   towards   keeping  up  the   fortifications ;    and 

I 

fonie  duties  upon  all  goods  imported  and  exported,  which> 

indeed. 
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BOOR  indeed,  were  too  high.  In  1747,  all  thefc  feveral  articles 
.  brought  no  more  than  260, 200(A)  livrcs  into  the  treafurjr. 
The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  the  government,  nor  did 
they  enjoy  an*  entire-  exemption.  A  great  miftake  was 
made  at  the  firft. fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to 
officers  and  gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to  fout 
leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in  breadth.  Thefc  great 
proprietors,  who  were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and 
unfkilled  in  agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch 
vaft  eftates,  and  were,  therefore,  under  a  neceffity  of 
making  ovef  their  lands  to  foldiers  or  planters  upon  con- 
dition they  ihould  pay  them  a  kind  of  ground-rent  or 
homage  for  ever.  This  was  introducmg  into  America 
fomething  very  like  the  feudal  government,  which  was  fo 
long  fatal  to  Europe.  The  lord  ceded  ninety  acres  t6 
each  of  his  vaflals,  who  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in 
his  mill,  to  pay  him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre» 
and  a  buihel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire  grant. 
This  tax,  TEohgh  but  a  fma^i  oQe^,  maintained  a  great 
loumber  of  idje^ople,  at  tEe  expence  of  the  only  clafi 
with  which  a  coflopy  flight  to  have  beeo  peopled.  The 
true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  mdh,'  foimd  the  burthen  < 
of  maintaining  an  annuitant  nobility  increafed,  by  the 
additional  exadions  of  the  clergy.  In  1667,  the  tithe) 
were  impofed.  They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  twenty- 
fixth  part  of  the  crops,  notwithilanding  the  clamours  of 
that  rapacious  body ;  but  ftilt  this  was  an  oppreffion,  iii 
a  country  where  the  clergy  had  a  property  allotted  them^ 
which  was  fufficient  for  their  maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture, difabled  the  colony  to  pay  for  the  necefTaries  that 
came  from  the  mother  country.  The  French  miniftry 
were  at  laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 

having 
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hxflng  always  obftlnately  oppoTed  the  cftabliibcnent  of  ma-  B  O  O  Kr 
nufa&ttrcs  in  America,  they  thought  it  their  iatereft  even 
to  promote  them  in  1706.  But  thefetoo  tardy  encourage* 
ments  had  very  little  eSeStt  and  the  united  induftry 
of  the  colonifls  could  never  produce  more  than  a  foW 
coarfe  linens,  and  fome  very  bad  woollen  fluffs. 

Th£  fisheries  were  not  much  more  inviting  than  the 
manufedures.  The  only  ene  that  cpuld  be  an  objed  of 
exportaftiqn,  was  that  of  the  feal.  This  animal  has  been 
ranked  in  the  claTs  of  fi(b,  though  he  is  not  dumb,  is 
always  born  on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than 
in  the  water,  Hif  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a 
maftiff.  He  has  four  paws  which  are  very  (hort,  efpe« 
cially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather  to  crawl 
than  to  walk  upon.  .  They  are  ihaped  like  fins,  but  the 
fore  feet  have  claws/  His  £kin  is  hard,  and  covered  with 
fliort  hair.  He  is  born  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  blacky 
as  he  grows  up*  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  the  three  co* 
lours. 

Therr  are  two  diflindl  forts  of  ieals.  The  larger 
fort  will  fometimes  weigh  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand 
weight,  and  feem  to  have  a  (harper  fnout  than  the  others. 
The  fnudl  ones,  whofe  ikin  is  commonly  marbled,  are 
briflcer,  and  more  dextrous  at  extricating  themfelves  out 
oC  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them.  The  Indians  have 
the  art  of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  fcdlow 
them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  that  they  couple, .  and  tbatthe 
dams  lay  their  young,  and  fometimes  upon  the  ice.  They 
commonly  bear  two,  and  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the 
water,  but  more  frequently  on  land.  When  they  want 
to  teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them  upon 
their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the  water,  then 
take  them  up  again,  and  proceed  in  this  maniyr  till  they 

are 
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BQO'Kf9fe*ftit>Rg  enough  to  fwtm  of  themfelv^.    ^oft  bttie 
ibii'dft  ftuct«r  about  from  fpray  to  fpray)!  before  they^  ven^ 
ture  to  fly  abroad  i  the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train 
.thevk  uj^  coeoccniAtCf  tte  boiflrous  i^jids  ^^it  kinottlkere- 
fos9  lurprifiBg,    that  the  feal  born  oit  Ismd,  ihould  eaeer- 
cite  her  little, ones  in  Itviog  under  wafaau  •  >     ^    ^  '     .!* 
,   Tfi-£ '  masuier  of  fiihing  for  thefe  amphthknio  animals 
Js  very  fiiapto^     Their  cnftorn  is,  i^ben  ifkey  amiohfrt^QC 
fiMi  to'enter  into  the  creeks  i»itfa»thc  tide.    As  foon  'as 
fome  place  is  difcovered  where  they  reibrt  in  f}io«ii6,-'tkiiy 
j(«HrrouDd  it  with  nets  aM  flakes,  only  taking- card  t<r leave 
a  Ihtle  opemng  for  tbem  «to  get  in;     At  high'  t^ter  this 
opening  is  ftopped  up,  and  when  thd  tideJs  gone  dow«, 
the  prey  remains  on  dry  g^-ound.     Thet«  is  nofhingi9R$l^ 
to  do  but  to  knock  them  'down.     Sometitf^es  ffie  fiflfIS'- 
men  get  into  a  canoe,  and  follow  them  to  QUAJe  hirftihg 
places,  where  they  fire  upon  them  the  moment  th^y  "ptit 
their  heads  out  of  the  water  to  take  in  air.    If  they"  are 
only  wounded,  they  are  eafily  caught;  ff  they  are  killed, 
they  fink  direfily,  but  art  fetched  up  by  great  dogs;  that 
are  trained  up  to  dive  for  them  feven  or  eight  ftthom 
under  watei.  -  .  > 

The  (kin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for  muffs,*  Hat 
afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to  make  (hoes  aiiTd  bbots. 
When  it  is  well  tanned,  the  grain  is  not  iinlike'thit  6f 
morocco  leather.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  not  quite  fo 
fine,  on  the  other,  it  keeps  longer.  **       * 

r 

The  flefli  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be  good, 
but  it  turny  to  better  account  if  it  is  boiled  down  to  oil* 
For  this  purpofe,  it  is  fufficient  to  fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a 
copper  or  earthen  veffel.  Frequently  nothing  more  Is 
done  than  to  fpread  the  fat  upon  large  fquarcs  made  of 
boards,  where  it  melts  of  itfelf,  and  the  oil  runs  oflF 
through   an   opening  made  for  that  purpofe.     It  keeps 

clear 
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clear  for  a  loitg  timey  has  no  bad  fmell,   and  does  not  BOOK 
gather  drofs.     It  is  ufed  for  burning,  and  for  dreffing  of,      ^^* 
leather. 

FiV£  or  fix  finall  (hips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from  Ca« 
nada  ior  the  (cdi  fiihery  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  one  or  two  kft  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.     They  re- 
ceived from  the  iflands  nine  or  ten  veflels  laden  with  rum, 
1  melafles,  c<Akc  and  iugar ;  and  from  France  about  thirty 

(hips,  whofe  lading  together  might  amount  to  nine  thou- 
iand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  wars,  which  was 
the  moft  flourifliiflg  period  of  the  colony,  the  exports  did 
not  exceed  1,200,000  (iV  livrea  in  furs,  8oo,ooe  (i)  in 
beaver,  250,000  (I)  in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and 
feas,  and  150,000  livres  (m)  in  wo^d  of  all  kinds. 
Thefe  ieveral  articles  put  together,  amounted  but  to 
2,650,000  livres  (if)  a  year,  a  fum  infufficient  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  draw  from  the  mother  countxy. 
The  government  made  up  the  deficiency* 

When  the  French  were  in  poflcffion  of  Canada,  they 
had  very  little  money.  The  little  that  was  brought  in 
from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fettlcrs,  did  not  ftay  long 
in  the  country,  becaufe  the  neceffitles  of  the  colony  fent 
9t  «way  again.  This  was  a  great  obfiacle  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670,  the  court 
of  Verfailles  coined  a  particular  fort  of  money  for  the 
uk  of  all  the  French  fettlementji  in  America,  and  fet  a 
jDominal  value  upon  it,  a  fourth  part  above  the  value  of 
ihe  current  coin  of  the  mother  country.  But  this  expe- 
dient was  not  produ£live  of  the  advantages  that  were  ex- 
peSed,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  New  France.  They, 
therefore,  contrived  to  fubftitute  paper  currency  to  metal, 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  other  expences  of 
Vot.  IV,  K  go- 

(1)  51,5000/.  w  jsiooo'-  (/;  10,^37/,  to#« 

(m)  ^^562/.  io/»  (ff)  ii5»y37'«  19U 
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B  O  0  K  government.  This  fucceedcd  till  the  year  1713*  wheA 
they  were  no  longer  true  to  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  adminiftrators  of  the  colony.  'The 
bills  of  exchange  they  drew  upon  the  treafury  of  the 
mother  country  were  not  honoured,  and  from  that  time 
fell  in^  difcredit.  They  were  at  laft  paid  oiF  in  172O9 
but  with  the  lofs  of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafiohed  the  ufe  of  money  to  be  refumed 
in  Canada  J  but  this  expedient   lafted   only   two  years. 
The  merchants  found  it  troublefome,  chargeable  and  ha-» 
zardous  to  fend  money  to  France,  and  fo  did  all  the  co- 
lonies who  had  any  remittances  to  make ;  fo  that  they 
were  the  iirft  to  follicit  the  re»eftabli(bm6nt  of  paper 
currency.    This  money  confifted  of  cards^  on  which 
were  damped  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  thejf 
were  figned  by  the  governor,   the  intendant  and  the 
comptroller.    They  were  of  twenty-four,(0)  twe\vej(p) 
fix,(q)  and  three  Iivres;(r)  and  of  thirty^(j)  fifteen,(0 
and  feven  fols  and  a  half. (it)    The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed  a  million  of 
ltvres.(u;)     When  this  fum  was  not  fufficient  for  the  de« 
mands  of  the  public,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by 
orders  figned  only  by  the  intendant.    This  was  the  firft 
grievance  5  but  another  and  more  fcandalous  abufe  was, 
that  their  number  was  unlimited.     The  fmalleft  were  of 
twenty  (o\Sf{x)  and   the  higheft  of  a  hundred  IWtts.(y) 
Thefe  different  papers  circulated  about  the  colony,  and 
fupplied  the  want  of  money  till  the  month  of  Odober. 
This  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fhips  to  (ail  from  Ca* 
nada.     Then  all  this  paper-currency  was  turned  into  bills 
of  exchange  payable  in  France  by  the  government,  which 

was 

<»)   i/.  I/.  (p)  tos.  6 J.  (a)  5/.  3^.  (r)  aj.  i<£, 

halfpexniy.  (/)  u.  31/.  three  farthings.  (/)  70, 7-St)i9» 
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Was  fuppofed  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they  B  O  O  K 
were  fo  multiplied  by  ihe  yc»r  I7$4>  that  the  Royal  trea- 
sury could  no  l9nger  aHfwer  I'uch  large  demands,  and 
was  forced  to  protra£l  the  payments  An  unfortunate 
war  that  broke  out  two  years  after^  (b  tncreafed  their 
number,  that  at  laft  they  were  prohibited.  This  pre* 
fently  raifed  the  price  of  all  commodities  to  an  immode-* 
rate  degree ;  and  as,  on  account  of  the  enormous  ex* 
pences  of  the  war,  the  king  was  the  great  confumer,  he 
alone  l^re  the  loia  of  the  difcarded  paper,  and  of  the 
dearnefs  of  the  gpods.  In  I759»  the  miniftry  were  ob- 
liged to  flop  payment  of  the  Canada  bills,  t;iH  their  origin 
jmd  their  real  value  could  be  traced.  They  amounted 
to  aa  alarming  number. 

^  The  annual  expences  oJF  government  for  Canada, 
which  in  1719  did  not  exceed  400,000  livres,(js}  andber 
fore  I749inever  went  beyond  £,700,o.oo,{^}  were  immenfe 
»fter  that  period.  The  year  1.750  coft  2,100,000  ;(&) 
Ihe  yeair  1 751^  2>700,ooo  ;(c)  the  year  1 752,  4^90,000 ; 
(d)  the  year  1753,  5»3oo,oooi(0  the  year.  1754, 
.4,450^00  j(/j  the  year  1755,  6,ioo,o©oj(^)  the  year 
fi756>  I r>300,ooo  j(A)  tfee  year  1757,  1 9,250,000 ;{/) 
Ihe  year  .1758,  27,900,ooa*,^  {i)  the  year  1759, 
26^000,000  ;(ij  the  firft  eight  months  of  the  year  i76o> 
^3»5QOyOOO.(//i)  Of  thefe  prodigious  fuois,  ninety  mil- 
ITpns/ii)  were  owing  at  the  peace. 

1'ks9  di(boneft  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origin,  and 
th^  enormities  that  had  given  rife  to  it  were  inquired 
into,  as  &r  as  the  difiance  of  tim^  and  place  would  al* 
law.  The  greateft  delinquents,  who  were  become  fo  ia 
coniequence  of  the  unlimited   power  and  credit  given 

K  2  them 
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BOOK  them   by  the  government,  were  legally   condemned  C^ 

i *    imakft  confiderable  reftitutions,    but  ftill   too  moderate. 

The  chkiitis  of  private  creditors  were  all  difcufled.  For-, 
tunately  for  them  and  for  the  nation,  the  minHlry  incruftedf 
with  this  important  and  neceflary  bufinefs,  were  none  but 
men  of  kriown  integrity,  who  were  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  power,  nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  for- 
tune ;  who  could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice,  or 
wearied  out  by  difficulties.  By  fleadily  and  impartially 
holding  an  even  balance  between  the  interefl  of  the  pub* 
He  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they  reduced  the  fum 
total  of  the  debts  to  thirty-eight  milUon$.(0^ 
Advanta-       It  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was  not  worth 

fes  which  ^jjg  immenfe  fums  that  were  beftowed  upon  it.     It  had 
rancc  /.  i    . 

mi^ht  have  long  fince  appeared  that  this  vaft  region  was  every  where 

from*Ca-    ^P^'^'^  of  yielding  prodigious  crops,  yet  no  more  wat 
nada.    £r- cultivated  than  what  was  barely  fofficient  for  the  fufte- 
have^e-^**  nancc  of  the  inhabitants.    With  moderate  labour  they 
privcd  her  might  have  railed  corn  enough  to  fupply  all  the  American 
©f  them,    iflgnd^^    and  even  fomc   parts  of   Europe.    It  is  well 
known  that  in  1751,  the  colony  fent  over  two  (hip-loads 
of  wheat  to  MarfeiUes,    which   proved  very  goo4,  and 
ibid  very  well.     This  exportation  ought  to  have  been 
encouraged,  the  more  as  the  crops  are  liable  to  few  ac- 
cidents in  that  country,  where  the  corn  is  fown  in  Ms|y» 
and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  AugufV. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extended,  the 
breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed.  They  have 
fo  much  pafture  ground,  and  fuch  plenty  of  acorns^ 
that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred  oxen  and  hogs, 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  French  iflands  with  beef  and  pork, 
without  having  recourfe  to  Iriih  beef.     Poffibly,  they 

might 
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vnffht  in  time  have  increafed  (o  much  as  to  be  able  to  B  O  O  K 
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Tidual  the  fliips  oF  the  mother  country. 

Their  (heep  would  have  been  no  lefs  advantageous  to 
France.  They  were  eafily  bred  in  Canada,  where  the 
^ams  commonly  bear  twins;  and  if  ihey  did  not  multi-* 
ply  fafter,  it  is  becaufe  the  ewes  were  kft  with  the  tztn  , 
at  at]  feafons ;  becaufe,  as  they  moftly  brought  ^brtfa  in 
February,  the  feverity  of  the  weather  dcftroyed  a  great 
lAany  lambs ;  and  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  feed  them 
with  corn,  and  the  inhabitants  found  this  fo  chargeable, 
<h^t  they  did  not  -much  care  to  rear  them.  All  this  might 
liave  been  prevented  by  a  law,  enjoining  all  farmers  to 
f)art  the  ram  frotn  th(i  ewes  horn  September  to  Februafy, 
The  lambs  dropped  in  May  would  have  been  reared  with* 
t>at  any  expence  or  hazard,  and  in  a  fliort  time  the  co- 
lony would  have  been  covered  with  numerous  flocks. 
Their  Wool,  which  -is  known  to  be  very  fine  and  ^od, 
would  hav^  fupplied  the  manufadures  of  France,  inftead 
i>f  that  which  they  import  from  Andalufia  and  Caftile. 
The  ftate  would  have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable 
cottiitiodity ;  and  in  return,  the  colony  would  have  re-t' 
cdved  ^  thoufand  new  and  defireable  articles  from  th« 
mother  couutry. 

THfi  Gin*feng  would  have  been  a  great  acquifition  to 
to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefc  procure  frort 
the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they  buy  at  the 
weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720,  by  the  Jefuit  Lafi- 
tau,  in  the  fofefts  of  Canada,  where  it  grows  very 
^on^mon.  It  was'  foon  carried  to  Onton,  where  it  was 
'«auch  efteemed,  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price.*  The 
Gin-feng,  which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or 
forty  fols  (p)  a  pound,  immediately  rofe  to  twenty- five 
Viyrcs.(q)    In  1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant 

K3  to 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  value  of  coo«ooo  UvrtsJr)   •  There  vns  fuch  a4e«- 
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*  mand  for  it,  that  thejr  were  induced  to  gather  in  May  what 
ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till  Septtmb^,  *  and  to 
dry  in- the  oven  what  fliould  have  been  dried  gradually  in 
the  ifhade.  This  fpcMlt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Ca*- 
nada  in  the  only  country  in, the  world  where  It  could  find 
>  market  i  and  the  colonifts  were  fevecely  puniflied  foe 
their  exceAve  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  totsil  Jo£s  of  a  branch 
of  conMnerce,  whichf^tf  rightly  managed*  might  have 
proved  a  fource.  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a  furer  fource  for  tbjs  encouragemenC  of 
tnduftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  which 
Inbound  in  thofe  parts.  The  only  one  that  has  ^^'  j^t** 
traded  the  notice  of  the  Europeans,  lies  near  the  town 
of  the  Trois  Rivieres.  It  was  discovered  near  the  furface 
pf  the  ground  ;  there  are  no  mines  that  yield  more,  and 
the  beft  in  Spain  are  not  fuperior  to  it  for  the  pliability  of 
the  metal.  A  fmith  from  Europe,  who  came  thither  in  1 739,, 
greatly  improved  the  working  of  this  mine,  which  till  then 
bad  been  but  unfkilfuUy  managed.  From  that  time  no  other 
iron  was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  exported  fom^ 
£imples ;  but  France  would  riot  be  convinced  that  ^is 
iron  was  the  beft  for  fire-arms«  The  defigo  of  uCng 
this  iron  would  have  been  very  favorabk  to  the  projed 
which,  after  much  irrefolution  had  at  laft  been  adopted,  m^ 
forming  a  marine  eftabiiibmeiit  in  Can^la. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaft  region^ 
found  it  all  over  covered  with  forefts.  The  prindpal 
trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height,  and  pines  of  all 
fixes.  Thefe  woods  could  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe 
down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers 
that  difcharge  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all 
thefe  treafures  w^re  overlooked  or  defpifed.    At  laft  the 

court 
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court  of  Veriailk^  thought  ptdper  tp  attend  to  them.  BOOK 
They  gave  orders  for  erefling  docks  at  Quebec  for  build- 
ing  men  of  war,  but  unfortunately  trufted  the  bufinefs  tgi 
agents,  who  had  nothing  in*  view  but  their  Qwn  private 

Thi  timber  (bould  have  been  felled  upon  the  hill$, 
where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  contrading  its 
fibtl!S}  whereas  it  was  conftantly  fetched  frotn  marihy 
grounds,  and  from  tbe  bznks  of  the  rivers^  where  the 
moifture  gives  it  a  loofer  texture,  and  makes  it  too  rich, 
Inftead  of  conveying  it  in  barges,  they  floated  it  dawn 
on  rafts  to  the  place  of  its  deflkiation,  where  being  for- 
gotten  and  left  in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mois 
that  rotted  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  put  under  fhcds 
when  it  was  knded,  \ml  it  was  left  expcfed  to  the  fun  in 
fammer,  to  the  fhow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains  ih  fpring 
and  autumn.  FroAi  th^ce  it  was  conveyed  into  the  dock 
yards,  where  'if  again  fuftained  the  inclemency  of  the 
(eafons  for  two  or  three  years.  Negligence  or  di(honefty 
enhanced  the  price  of  every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  got  their  faib,  ropes,  pitch  and  tar  from  Europe,  in 
a  country  which,  with  a  little  induftry,  might  have  fup^ 
plied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  all  theft  materi- 
als* This  bad  management  had  totally  brought  the  wood 
of  Canada  into  difrepute,  and  efFe£lually  ruined  the  r^ 
fources  which  that  country  aiK>rded  for  the  navy. 
.  The  colony  furniflied  the  manufadures  of  the  mother 
country  with  a  branch  of  induftry  that  -might  almoft.  be 
called  an exclufiveone,  which  was  the  preparation  of  the 
beaver.  «This  conxxlity  at  firft  was  fubje^ted  to  the  bur^ 
den  and  reftraints  of  monopoly.  The  India  company 
could  not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and  real- 
ly did  To.  What  they  bought,  of  the  Indians  was  chief- 
ly paid  for  in  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths,  which  thofe  people 

K  4  were 
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^Snrj  ^  ^^®  ^^^y  foad  of  appe^fiQg  in.  Buti  as  tb«y  could  aiake 
tweiity-five  or  thirty  per  cenu.moieof  thetr  cooimoditiea 
in  the  Engliifa  fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  givc^ 
they  carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the  fearch 
of  the  company's  agents,  and  exchanged  dieir  beaver-  for 
Engliih  cloth  and  India  calicoe;  Thiis  did  France,,  by 
the  abufe  of  an  inftitution  whi^h  (he  was  by  no  mean* 
obliged  to  maintain  lofe  the  double  advantage  of  furnifli- 
ing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufaflures,  and  of 
fecuring  a  market  for  the  produce  of  fome  others*  She 
vas  equally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  facUitj.  of  M&$h 
bliihing  a  whale  filhery  in  Canada. 

Thb  chief  fourcea  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis's  Stvefghtt 
and  Greenland*  Fifty  ihips  come  every  .y^ar  into  iSie 
former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  inte 
the  latter.  The  Dutch  are  concerned  for  more  than 
three  fourths  of  them.  The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bre* 
men,  Hambourgh  and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the 
whole  expence  of  fitting  out  200 {hips,  of  350  tons  bur- 
den upon  an  average,  mufl  amount  to  10,000,000  li<- 
vre5.(j)  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated  at  80,000 
livres,(/)  and  confequently  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fifliery  cannot  be  lefs  than  3,200,000  livres.(tt)  If  we 
dedudl  from  this  the  profits  of  the  feamen  who  devote 
themfelves  to  this  hard  and  dangerous  vo]rage,  very  little 
remains  for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  has  gradually  di%ufted  the  fiifcayans, 
who  were  the  firft  adventurers  in  the  undertaking*  They 
have  not  been  fucceeded  by  other  Frenchmen,  infomucfa 
that  the  whole  fi(hery  has  been  totally  thrown  up  by  that 
nation,  which  of  all  others  made  the  greatefl  confump* 
tion  of  blubber,  whalebone  and  Spermaceti.  Many 
propofals  have  been  made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada. 

Inhere 
W  ^IJfS^ooL  (0  3,500/.  («)  140,000^ 
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Tbeie^was  the  fineft  pro{jpe£l  of  a  plentiful  fifiiery  in  the  ^  ^  ^  K 
river  St*  Lawrence,  attenxied  with  Icfs  danger  and  lefs  ex- 
pence  than  at  Davis's  Streights  or  Greenland.  It  has  ever 
been  the  fatp  of  this  colony,  that  the  beft  fchemes  rela*^ 
tive  to  it  have  not  been- brought  to  bear ;  and  this  in  par* 
ticular,  of  a  whale  fiibery,  which  would  have  Angularly 
rou^i  the  activity  of  the  colonifts,  and  would  have 
proved  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen,  has  never  met 
with  the.  countenance  of  the  government, 

Tbi  fame  remiflhefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme,  fo  often 
planikd^  and  two  or  three  times  attempted,  of  fifliing 
for  cod  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence*  Very 
poffiUyths  fttccefs  would  ^  not  have  fully  anfwered  their 
expeSatiofi,  becaufe  the  fi(h  is  but  indifferent,  and  pro- 
per beaches  are  wanting  to  dry  it.  But  the  gulph  would ' 
have  made  ample  amends.  It  abounds  with  cod,  which 
might  have  been  carried  to  Newfoundland  or  Louiibourg, 
and«lvantageoufly  bartered  for  the  prod  unions  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands  and  European  commodities.  Every 
thing  conijpked  to  promote  the  profpericy  of  the  fcttle- 
menfa  in  Canada,  if.  they  had  been  feconded  by  the  men 
wha  deemed  to  be  the  moft  interefted  in  them.  But 
wheiure  could  proceed  that  inconceiveable  inadion,  which 
fuflered  them  to  languiib  in  the  fame  low  condition  they 
were  in  at  firfl  i 

It  muft  be  confefled  Ibme  obftacles  arofe  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  dimate.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is 
frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year.  At  other  times  it 
is  not  navigable  by  nighty  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs, 
rapid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which 
make  it  even  dangerous  by  day-light.  Thefe  difficulties 
increafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impracticable,  and  rowing  fo  difficult, 
th^t^from  the  Trois  Rivieres,  where  the  tide  ends,  the 

oan 
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^  YVf  ^  ^^^  cannot  rcfift  the  violence  of  the  currtot,  withovit 

WOT      V      JL# 

the  affiftance  of  a  very  fair  wind,  and  then  only  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  From  Montreal  to  the 
Lake  Ontario,  travellers  meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  wa- 
ter-falls,  which  oblige  them  to  unload  their  caa6es,  and 
to '  carry  them  and  their  lading  a  conflderable  Wiy  by 
land. 

Far  from  encouraging  man  to  get  the  better  of  na- 
ture, a  mifinformed  government  planned  none  but  ruin- 
ous fchcmes.  To  gain  the  advantage  over  the  Eng1i(h  in 
the  fur  trade,  they  erefted  three  and  thirty  fofts,  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  building  and 
vidualling  of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only 
labours  that  ought  to  have  engrofled  their  attention* 
This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  aBd  perilous 
track. 

It  was  not  without  feme  uneafincfs  that  the  Indians: 
faw  the  beginnings  of  thefe  fettlements,  which  might 
endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpicions  induced  thenn 
to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the  colony  was  feldom  frttfrorft 
war*  Neceffity  made  all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their 
manly  and  military  education  made  them  hardy,  8n<l 
fearlefs  of  danger.  Juft  emerging  from  childhood,  they 
would  traverfe  a  vaft  continent  in  the  fummer  time  in 
canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and  fnow* 
As  they  had  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure  fubfiftence 
with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  flarving;  but 
they  were  under  no  apprehenfions  of  fear,  not  even  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ^he  favages,  who  had  exerted 
all  the  efforts  of  their  imagination  in  inventing  tortures 
for  their  enemies,  far  worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  fleady  labours  of 
agriculture,  had  no  attraction  for  men  accuftomcd  to  an 
afiivc  but  w^dering  life.    The  court,  which  forms  no 

idea 
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idea  of  the  fwcets  or  the  utHity  of  rural  life,  increafed  BOOK 

XVI 
tbe  av«rfioa   which   the  Canadians  had   conceived   for 

it,    by  beftowing  all  their  favours  and   honours   upon 

jniiitary  adbns  alpne.     The  diftin£^ion  that  was  moftly 

lavilhed  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  attended  with 

the  moft  fatal  confequences.     It  not  only  plunged  the 

Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alfo  infpired  them  with  an.un- 

furmountable  turn  for  every   thing  that  was   fplendid. 

Prdiits  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  iin« 

provenoent  of  the  lands,  w^e  laid  out  in  ornament,  and 

a  real  property  was  concealed  under  the  trappings  of  de- 

flrudive  luxury. 

SucH'was  the  flate  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when  La  ^"8^"  ^ 
GaUflbnitre  was  appointed  governor.     He  was  an  able,  betwem 
refolute  and  adiveman;  a  man  of  great  (lead inefs,  '^^  rih  ^"JKu^ 
caufe  he  a£ted   upon  found   principles.     The   Englifli  French  in 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  C««»da, 
as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     He 
thought  this  an  unjuft  claim,  and  was  determined  to  con- 
fine them  within  the  peninfula,  which  he  apprehended  to 
be  thf  limits  fettled  by  treaty.     Their  ambition  of  in- 
croaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particularly  towards  the 
Ohio,  or  Fair  river,  he  likewife  thought   unreafonable. 
He  waa  of  opinion  that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought 
to  be  the  boundary  of  their  pofieffions,  and  was  fully  de- 
termined   they   ihould   not  pafs  them.     His  fucceflbr^ 
who  was  appointed  whilft  he  was  colleding  the  means  of 
accompliilung  this  vaft  defign,  entered    into  his  views 
with  all  the   warmth  they  deferved.     Numbers  of  forts 
were  immediately  ereded   on  all  fides,  to  fupport  the 
fyftem  which  the  court  had  adopted,  perhaps,  without 
forefeeing,  or,  perhaps,  v^ithout  fuiEciently  attending  to 
tb^  coofequences. 

At 
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BOOK  At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between  the  £ng- 
^  L.  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  French  in  North  America,  which  Were  ra- 
ther countenanced  than  openly  avowed  by  the  rcfpefiive 
mother  coyntries.  This  clandeftine  mode  of.carrying  on 
the  war  was  perfedly  agreeaUe  to  the  minifliyat  Ver- 
failles,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reoovering-  by 
degrees,  and  without  expofing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
bad  loft,  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  had  im- 
pofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated  check)'  of  laft 
opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain,  and  difdoied  the  polU 
tical  fyftem  of  her  rival.  Geor^  II.  thoughti|n^equi«' 
vocal  fituation  was  inconfiflrent  with  the  fuperiority  of 
hfs  maritime  forces.  His  fla^  was  ordered  to  infult  the 
French  flag  on  every  fea.  The  Engliih  accordingly  took 
or  difpcrfed  all  the  French  Qiips  they  ifiet  with,  and  in 
1758,  fteered  towards  Cape  Breton. 
CoTujiicft  This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  had  already  been  at- 
Breton  by  tacked  in  1745)  and  the  event  is  of  fo  lingular  a  nattn^, 
j!|5  ^"S-  that  it  deferves  a|)articular  detail.  The  plan  of  this  firft 
invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  New  England  bo^  the 
expence  of  it.  A  merchant,  named  Pepperei,  who  had 
ftirred  up,  encouraged  and  direded  the  enthufiafmof  the 
the  colony,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  hkd  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 
Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron  ipOm 
Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape  Breton  of^the 
danger  that  threatened  them ;  though  the  advantage  of  a 
furprize  would  have  fecured  ^heir  landing  without  oppofi* 
tion;  though  they  had  but  6€0  regular  troops  ttf  encoun-^ 
ter,  and  8co  inhabitants  haftily  armed,  thefu^cefsef  the 
undertaking  was  ftill  precarious.  What  great  exploits,^ 
indeed  could  be  expected  from  a  raw  miKtia,  haftily  af- 
Canbledj  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an  enerty, 
^4  were  to  ad  under  the  guidance  of  fea-ofiicers  only* 
^'  Thcfc 
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Thefe  unexperienced  troops  fioodin  need  of  the  affiftanceB  O  O  K 
of  fome  fortunate  incident  which  they  were  indeed  favour- 
ed with  in  a  fingular  manner. 

The  conftrudion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
at  all  times  been  left  to  the  management  of  the  garrifon 
t>f  Louifbourg.  The  foldiera  were  eager  of  being  em- 
ployed in  thefe  works,  which  they  confidered  as  condu- 
cive to  their  fafety,  and  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  comfor- 
table fabfiftence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were 
to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
to  their  own  ufe  they  demanded  juftice.  it  was  denied 
them,  and  they  determined  to  maintain  their  right.  As 
thefe  depredations  had  been  ihared  between  the  chief  per- 
fons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers 
could  obtain  no  redrefs.  Their  indgnation  againft  thefe 
rapacious  extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  rebellion  for  fix 
months  paft  when  the  Englilh  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in -the  common  caufe.  The  foldiers 
made  the  firft  advances ;  but  their  commanders  mifirufted 
agenerofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were  incapable.  If 
'  thefe  mean  oppreilbrs  could  have  conceived  it  poflible 
that  the  foldiery  could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  no- 
tions as  to  facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of 
their  country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
difpoGtion,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  whilft  they 
were  forming  their  camp  and  beginning  to  open  their 
trenches,  Beficgers,  unacquainted  with  any  military 
principle^  would  have  been  difconcerted  by  regular  and 
vigorous  attacks.  The  firft  checks  might  have  been  fuf- 
iicient  to  difcourage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquiih 
the  undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  werp  defirous  of  fal lying  out,  only  that  they 

might 
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B  D  O  K  might  have  an  opportunity  of  defertmg ;  and  their  owtl 
officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  prtfoners,  till  a  defence 
fo  ill-managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceiSty  of  ca- 
pitulating. The  whole  ifland  (hared  the  fate  of  Louif- 
bourg)  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  poflcffion,  reftofed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
£ngli(h  in  1758.  On  the  ad  of  June,  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  {hips  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates^  parrying 
16,000  veterans,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  hal^ 
a  league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  greater  diftance,  becaufe  it 
would  be  impoifible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other 
necefiaries  for  a  fiege,  they  had  bent  their  whole  atten* 
tion  to  make  the  landing  impradicable  near  the  town« 
In  the  wife  precautions  that  had  been  taken^  th?  beiiegem 
faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to  expeA^  an4 
were  not  deterred  by  them ;  but  had  recourfe  to  ftrata<- 
g^m,  and  while  by  extending  their  line  they  threatened 
and  covered  the  whole  coalc,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms 
ajt  the  creek  of  Cormoran. 

This  place  was  weak  by  nattu-e.  The  French,  had 
fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon* 
Behind  this  rampart  they  had  pofted  acOo  excellent  fo}f 
dien  and  fome  Indians.  In  front  they  had  made  fuch  a 
dofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trecs^  that  would|have  been 
very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  itJiad.  not  be^p  dcr 
fended.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed  aU.the 
preparattons  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  diftance  to  b^ 
nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  the  aiTaiL- 
dnts  been  fuiFered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  adk 
vance  with  confidence,  as  having  but  few  obflades  to 
furmount.    Then^  overpowdrcd  at  once  by  the  fire  of 
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like  artillery  and  the  foi^U  arms>  they  would  infallibly  haveS  0  ^  ^ 
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periflied  on  the  Ihoirc,  or  in  the  hurry  of  embsu'king ;  the  ^ 


more  as  the  fea  w^s  juft  then  very  rough.  Tbia  unexpe£l- 
td  lol^  xntght  have  intern^pted  the  whole  projed. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  prudence  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French.  The  Engliih 
had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  tbe  (bore,  when  their 
enemi<is  h^ftened  to  difcover  thq  (nare  that  was  laid  for 
them*  By  the  bri{k  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed  at  their 
boats,  4nd  ftill  more  by  the  premature  removal  of  the 
boughs  th;it  mafked  the  forces,  which  it  was  fo  much  the 
intereft  of  the  French  to  conceal  ^  they  gueijfcd  at  thfi 
danger  they  were  going  to  rufli  into.  They  immediately 
turned  back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  effe^  their  Undo- 
ing but  a  rock,  which  had  been  always  deemed  inaccefllble* 
General  Wolf,  though  much  taken  Mp  in  reimbarking  his 
troops,  and  fending  ofF  the  boats,  beckoned  to  Major 
Scot  to  repair  thither. 

*  Thi9  oflScer  immediately  renKtved  to  the  fpot  with  his 
men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  iirft,  and  having  funk  at 
tbe  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping  out,,  he  climbfid  up  tbe 
rock  aloiie.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  hundred 
of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thither  fome  hqgrs  before* 
He  found  only  ten.  With  thef<^  few,  howevesr,  be  gained 
the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and  fixty  French.* 
men  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mortally  wounded  three; 
In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he  ftood  his  groun4  under  cover 
of  a  thicket,  till  bis  brave  cQuptrymen,  regardlefs  of  the 
boiflrous  waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
i^m,  and  put  him  in  full  pofleffion  of  that  important  poft^ 
the  only  one  that  could  fequre  their  landing. 

Tm  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy  had 
got  a' firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelves  tq  the  only 
i:eniaining  refuge^  and  ihu(  themfclves  up  in  Louifbouxg. 

The 
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fel  fandy  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no 
means  fit  for  works  of  mafonry.  The  revetementB  of  the 
feveral  curtains  were  entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was 
only  one  cafemate  and  a  fmall  magazine  that  were  bomb 
proof.  Thegarrifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  con* 
fided  only  of  2,900  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  fhe  be* 
iteged  were  determined  to  make  an  obftinate  refifttnce. 
'While  they  were  employed  in  defending  themfelves  with 
fomuch  firmnefs»  the  fuccours  they  expeded  from  Canada 
.might  poi&bly  arrive.  At  all  events  this  was  a  means  of 
prcferving  that  great  colony  from  all  further  invafion  for 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  It  is  fcs^rce  credible  that 
this  degree  of  refolution  was  fupported  by  the  courage  of 
a  woman.  Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually  upon 
the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  her- 
felf  three  guns  every  day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  go* 
vernor  her  hufband  the  glory  of  his  office.  The  be* 
fieged  were  not  difmayed  at  the  ill  fuccefs  pf  their  feveral 
fallies,  or  the  mafterly  operations  concerted  by  Admiral 
Bofcawen  and  General  Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve 
of  an  aflault,  which  it  was  impofSble  to  fuftain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  honorable 
capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  (hewed  more  rcfptSU  for 
his  enemy  and  for  himfeU,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  aiij 
z&  of  barbarity  or  avarice. 

TV  Enjr-      The  conqueft  of  Cape  Breton  opened  the  w»y  into 
lifli  attack  ^.t?.  -      ^     r         ^_ 

Canada.  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  War  was  re- 
moved thither,  or  rather  the  fcenes  of  bloOdflied  whidi 
had  long  been  z&zd  over  that  imnienfe  country  werenul* 
tiplied.     The  caufe  of  thefe  proceedings  was  this. 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried  thciir 
ambitious  views  to\v;irds  thf^  north,  where  the  finc;^  furt 
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v^jc  to^be  had,  and  in  the  greatcft  plenty.     WJicn  tiiis  ^.^^^ 

Tcixi, of  .wealth  was -cxhaufted,  or  yieUed  Icfs  than  it  did 

,  ^tfii^    tk^eir  trade  turned  A)utbward,    where  they  dif- 

.  Q9¥«r«cl  thcDhio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 

-  Fi^r^iiffT^     It,b*d.ppcB  the  natural^ cornmunication  bc- 

^ti^een'i^aQ^da  4tui  Loi^iriana.     For  chough  ^  (hips  that 

fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no  further  than  Quebec, 

.^ljhfti?avigjkg<m,U  W"fidjO|i  in  b^rg^s  up  cq  J^^e  Ontario, 

.  vtbfrt^Js  ppJLy-jwtqjJ  j[ron[j.lake  Eric  by  a  t^k  of  laqd, 

y^^i^  tk^  flfcnch  vcPf  early  ,buiJt  Fort  Niagara.    It  i?won 

^his^ifooU:  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lal^e  Erip,    that  the 

(cuuxe.of  tfee  river  Ohio  is  fojind,  which  waters  tjie  finelt 

.    co,ui!^try,in,tbe  woild,  and  incceafmg  by  the  many  rivers 

that  fsdl  into  it,  can^eys  its  waters  into  the  MiiSfippi./, 

.Yet  the  French  made  no  ufe  of  this  magnificent caoaL 

.. The. trifling,  intercourfe  that  fubfifted  between  the  two 

.c<rlpwc$  was  aVways   <p»rried  on  by  the  northern  regions. 

,Ti)i;^neJS^,Jvay8.  ^hich  was  much  (hortcr  and  ealier  thaa 

th^oW,  fijrft,J)eg^n  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 

that  v^W  fcti^'  ^^^  ^^  Canada  in  1 739,  to  affift  tjie  co- 

loov  jof.  totiifiana,  which  was  in  open  war  with  the  In- 

^iaqa.   .Afw?r  thi«cacpe4itipnp,  the  fouthern  road  was  again 

forgott^,n,  and  W9^  never  thought  of  till  the  year  1753. 

At-th^t  p«HO<l>,  ^veril  fmall  forts  were  erefled  along  the 

.Ohip^^the.courfeof  which  had  been  traced  for  fpur  years 

paft^    X^'^^.^ft  •^'J^*^^'^^*^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  '^^"^^ 
'  from  governor  Duquefne  who  had  built  it. 

^^E  .Eng^ih  colooies  'could  not  fee  without  concera 

.Fj#l»rt»  fiftttlem^tts  taifcd'bchind  them,  which  joined  with 

-rim^oldjQDes^'  and  feened  to  funroutid  them.     They  were 

3|ipreh«nfwe  left  thfi  Apalacjhian  mountains,  which  were 

to  form^tjii^jynaticral  Jjovild^ries  between  both  nations, 

•fliould  not  prove  a  fufficient  barrier   againft  the  attempts 

'of  a  aftlcfs  and  warlike  neighbour-     Prompted  by  this 

Vol*  IV.  L  miftruft. 
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^3^  ^  miftruft,  tbey  themfdlveB  pflfSed  tb^fe  fa(n^u3  mountaiaif 

■^jj  ^  V  '  to  difpuce  the  pofleifion  of  the  Ohio  with  the  riv^l  nation^ 

This  firfl  ilep  proved  un/uccefiifMl.     The  ^veral  pgrii^ 

that  were  fucceflively  (cm  out,  vt^re  roplc^  j  aod  the  ipr^ 

werepulled  down  as  faft.as  they  built  them. 

To  .put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts^  and  revenge 
tite  diigrace  they  refleded  pn  the  mother  CQu,utry^  a  larg^ 
body  of  troops  was  lent  over,  under  the  jQpnunan^  of 
General  Braddock,  In  the  fummer  of  175S>  ^  this  ge- 
neral was  proceeding  to  attack  foct  Duquefne  with  36 
pieces  df  cannon  and. 600  men,  he  was  furprizpd>  wk)i<- 
in  four  leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frencbnien  ^nd  65? 
Indian^,  and  all  his  arm,y  jvas  cut  to  pii^eis»  This  ua« 
accoupt^ble  mifchance  put. a  ftop  ta  ihe  m^ch  of  thref 
nuoBerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  f^U  uppn  Cana- 
da. The  terror  occafioned  by  this  accident,  Diftde  them 
haften  back  to  their  /quarters,  and  in  .the  next  .pao^pa^gd^ 
all  their  motions  were  guided  by  th^moA  tioipi^Qus  cau* 
tipn. 

The  Firench  were  emboldeiied  by  this  perplexity,  afi^ 
though  very  much  iqfejrior  to  them,  vpotured  X0  ^^pf^t 
before  Ofwego  in  Auguft  1756.  It  was  originiijly  9  forr 
ttfted  magazine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Qnqndago  o|i 
the  lake  Ontario.  It  fiood  nearly  in  tbe  center  of  Ca- 
nada, in  fo  advantageous,  a  fituation,  that  many  WPrM 
had  from  time  to  time  been  ere&ed  there,  which  ^ladif^i^ 
dered  it  one  of  the  capital  pofts  in  thofe  parts.  It  wf^s 
gjiiarded  by  1.800  men,  with  lax  piecfs  of  cacnony  and 
.great  plenty  of  ftores  of  aU  Wods.  Though  fo  w^l  .fwp- 
f  orted'.it  furrendcred  iii>a  few>.d9y$»  to  the  bri(k  ^od  bold 
attacks  of  3000  men  who  were  If^yiog  Qfge  to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757$  5S00  Ffencb  and  1800  Indians 
marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on  lake  Sacra- 
men  t^  which  was  juflly  confidered  aa  the  bulwark  of  tbe 
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^glr(b  fe^ttlecciiPntB,  ^Jid  the  rendezvous  of  ajl  the  forces  B  O  p  Kl 
fi^iped  agajn^  Canada.    Nature  and  art  )iad  confpired  to  ^  * 

Uock  up  tjke  roads  Itading  to  th?t  placc^  and  to  make 
^  accefs  uBpr^£tic^ble»  Tbcfc  advantage?  were  further 
Supported  by  fcyieral  bodies  of  troops,  placed  at  proper 
44^j^ices  in  the  ^)eft  pofitions.  Yet  tbefe  obftacles  were 
)(^i|Bfioauted  ,w,i.th  fuch  pru.(Jence  ^d  intrepidity,  as  would 
.h^vf  bee^  Q].eniorab)«  in  hiftory,  had  the  fcene  of  adion 
^ifi  in  ^  more  Jknown  fpot.  The  Frencbj  after  killing 
iw:  di^pfiriing  pll  th^  {mall  parties  they  met  with,  arrived 
before  tbc  pl^ce,  and  forced  the  garrifpn,  confiftirtg  pf 
2264  men,  to  capitulate.  ' 

.  Tws  /rci}i  d.ifaftrr  rouzed  the  Englifli.  Their  generals 
agpliefl  thcmfelycs  during  the  winter  feafon  to  the  training 
jUp,9f  4iieir  men,  ^nd  bringing  the  fevcral  troops  under  a 
proper  difciplinc,  They  made  them  exercife  in  the 
,;ipqQd|S,  in  .figh|;ii^  after  the  Indian  manner.  In  the 
.ffft\j\gj  ^beaxmy,  confiding  of  .6300  regulars  and  J3000 
-ipilli;ia  bislonging  to  the  colonies^  affembled  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Ge9rge.  They  embarked  onOake  Sacrament, 
y^bficb  parted  the  c<;>lonLes  qf  both  nations^  and  marched 
^tp  C^Ulon,  diftant  but  four  leagues^ 

That  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  ere£led  on  the 
iircakbg  out  qf  the  war,  was  .extcnfxve  enough  to  with- 
ftand  the  forces  that  were  marching  againft  it.  They 
therefore,  quickly  formed  intrenchments  under  the  can- 
,hqn  pf  the  fort,  with  ftems  of  trees,  heaped  up  one  upon 
Another,  and  in  front  they  laid  large  trees  and  the  bran- 
ches being  cut  and  fharpened,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of 
xhevaux  de  frife.  The  colours  were  planted  on  the  top 
of  ramparts,  bebixxd  which  lay  3500  men. 

The  EngUfli  were  not  difmayed  at  thcfe  formidable 
^j^pearances,  being  fully  determined  to  remove  the  dif- 
,£^^epf  their  former  {nifcafxiages  in  a  country  where  the 
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BOOK  profperity  of  their  trade  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  thcJf 
arms.  On  the  8th  of  July  1758,  they  ru(hed  upoit 
thefc  pallifades  with  the  wrldcft  fury.  In  vatn  did  the 
French  fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet^ 
whilft  they  were  unable  to  defend  themfclvcy.  They 
fcif  upon  the  fharp  fprkes,  and  were  entangled  Bmtmg 
the  ftumps  and  boughs  through  which  their  eagernefe  had 
made  them  rufli.  All  thefe  loflcs  fcrtred  but  to  increafe 
their  furious  violence,  ft  continued  for  upwards  of  foirr 
hours,  and  coft  them  above  4000  of  their  brav^  men  be- 
fore they  would  give  up  this  rafli  and  defperatc  under- 
taking. 

They  were  equafly  unfuccefsful  '  in  leffer  aiSrons. 
They  did  not  infult  one  port  without  meeting  with  a  rc- 
pulfc.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was  beaten,  and  every 
convoy  intercepted.  The  depth  of  winter,  which  ought 
to'have  been  their  proteflion,  was  the  very  'fcafon  in 
whic*li  the  Indians  and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  (Word 
to  the  frontiers  and  mto  the  very  heart  of  the  Englifii 
colonies. 

■ 

All  thefc  difaflers  were  owing  to  a  falfe  principle  of 
.'government.  The  Englifli  minifter  had  always  enter- 
tained a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of  their  navy  was 
alone  fufficient  to  affert  their  dominion  in  America,  as  it 
afFordcd  a  ready  conveyance  for  fuccours,  and  could 
cafily  intercept  the  enemy's  forces. 

Though  experience  had  (hewn  the  fallacy  of  thefe 
prctenfions,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour  to  di- 
minifli  the  ill  efledis  of  them,  by  the  choice  of  their  ge- 
nerals. Almoft  all  ihofe  who  vfcrc  employed  in  this 
fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of  abilities  and  aSivity. 

The  armies  were  not  fuch  as  would  make  amends  for 

•  _  _  ^ 

the  defcfts  of  their  commanders.  The  troops  indeed  were 
^  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and  invincible  courage, 

vhich 
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vhicb  U  the  charafleriftic  of  the  Englifli  foldiers,  arifing  BOOK 
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from  the  climate,  and  fiill  more  from  the  nature  of  their 

government  I  but  thefe  national  qualicies  were  counter- 
balanced or  extinguiihed  by  the  hard  Chips  they  underwent,- 
in  a' country  deflitute  of  aJl  the  conveniences  that  Europe 
affords*  As  to  the  militia  of  the  coloiiies,  it  was  made 
up  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who  were  not  inured  to 
ilaughter,  like  moil  of  the  Fre4Kh  coIuniAs,  by  a  habit 
<j^f  hunting,  and  by  military  ardor. 

To  thefe  di  fad  vantages,  arifing  from  the  nature  of 
things,  were  added  others  ahogether  owing  *to  mifcon- 
duS.  The  ports  ereded  for  the  fafety  of  the  fevcral  Eng- 
liflb  fettlenaents,  were  iipt  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  and 
affift  each  other,  'I  he  provinces  having  all  feparate  in- 
terefls,  and  not  being  united  under  the  authority  of  one 
head,  did  noc  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts,  for'th«  good 
of  the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  ieniiments,  which 
alone  can  infurc  the  fucceis  of  their  mcafures.  The  feafon 
of  action  was  waiicd  in  vain  alccrcati.ons  between  the  go- 
vernors and  the  colonifts.  Every  plan  of  operation  that 
met  with  oppofition  from  any  aflembly  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made  public 
i)efore  the  execution,  and  bv  thus  divul^ine  it,  thev  made 
it  mifcarry.  Lalily,  tliey  were  in  irrcconcikable  enmity 
with  the  Indians. 

These  nations  had  always  {hewn  a  vifible  partiality  for 
the  French,  in  return  for  the  kindnefs  they  had  (hewn 
them  in  fending  them  miilioparies,  whom  they  conhdered 
rather  as  ambafl'adors  from  the  prince,  than  as  fent  from 
God.  Thefq  miilionaries,  by  ftudying  the  language  of 
the  favages,  conforming  to  their  temper  and  inclinations, 
and  putting  in  pradtice  every  attention  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion  over  theic 
Qiinds.     The  French  colonifts,  far  from  communicating 
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B  O  o  Kthe  European  manners,  had  adopted  thofc  6f  thfe  cotintrf' 
•  ^  they  lived  in  :  their  indolence  in  time  of  pcarce,  <heir  afli^ 
y\ty  in  war,  and  their  conrtant  fondncfs  for  a  wandering 
fife.  Several  officers  of  diftiriftiori  had  got  themfclves 
incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jcaloufy  of  the 
tingllfh  has  vilifyed  them  on  this  account,  ;<nd  they  have 
not  fcrupled  to  aflcrc  that  thefe  generous  men  had  given 
money  for  the  (kulU  of  their  enemies,  that  ihey  joined  in' 
the  horrid  dances  that  accompany  the  execution  of  their 
prifoners,  imitated  thcfir  cruehie^,  and  partook  of  their 
Barbarous  feftivals  But  thefe  horrid  excefles  would  be 
betted  adapted  to  people  \^h6  have  fubftituted  national  to 
religious  fanaticifm,  and  are  more  inclined  to  hate  other 
nations  than  to  love  their  own  government. 

Their  ftrong  attachment  to  the  French  was  produftive 
of  the  moft  inveterate  haired  againft  the  Englifli.  In 
their  opinion  of  all  the  European  favages,  thefe  were  the 
hardeft  to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  madnefs  % 
and  to  a  third  for  Englifh  blood,  when  they  found  that  a 
reward  was  offered  for  their  deftruflion,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  native  land  by  foreign  af- 
iaflins.  The  fame  hands  which  had  enriched  the  Engllfb 
colony  with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  de- 
ftroy  it.  The  Indians  purfued  the  Eiiglifli  with  as  much 
eagernefs  as  they  did  the  wild  beails.  Glory  was  no  long* 
cr  their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objeft  was  flaughter. 
They  deflroyed  armies  which  the  French  Wifted  ofily  td 
Aibdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a  height^  that  an  Eng- 
lilh  prifoner  having  been  conducted  into  a  lonely  habi- 
tation, the  woman  immediately  cut  off  his  arm,  and 
made  her  family  drink  the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  A 
mifBonary  Jefuit  reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefa 
of  th^  aAioni   jfbc  anfwered  him  i    my  children  mujl  H 

s  tvarrimx 
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Wmkrty  dnd  titrtfrrt  ibtf  nmfi  kffodwiffubt  UoeJtftieh-i^a  d  I6 

ifiiftttes*  1^      * 

Sucif  wt^  the  ftkte  of  thi^igcs   ^h«ft  an  Englifli  ffectTaking  of 

entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  itt  June  7759.  Nofoonerthi^Eng/ 
wat  iC  anchert^d  at  the  iflc  of  Orleans,  than  eight  fire-hlh. 
ftips  were  feivt  off  to  confome  if.  Had  they  oeecuted 
deir  orders,  not  a  9s\p  of  a  man  would'  have  efcaped  » 
but  the  ca^taitis'  who  condu£kid  the  o)>eration  weVe  (^i^ed 
wkft  a  pamic.  They  fet  fire  to  their  veifets  too  fo6n,  and 
immed  back  t<y  land  in  their  boats.  The  aflailant^  had 
fiMn  thiiir  d«ing«rat  a  diftance,'but  were  delivered  from  rt 
hy  thkr  stccide^tv  :ind  from  that  iHoment  the  conqueft  of 
Canada  was  arlmoft  eertatn. 

The  Britilh  flag  foon  appeared  before  Quebec.  The 
bufineis  was  to  hnd  there,  and  09  gee  a  fom  fooling  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  ii>  order  to  lay  fiege  l^ 
it.  But  tbey  fouwd  the  banks  6f  the  river  fo  well  itiu 
trenclicd,  and  ib  well  defended!  by  troops  and  redoubts', 
that  their  firft  attempts  were  fraitlef».  Every  landing 
coft  them  torrenrta  of  blood,  without  gaining  any  ground. 
They  had  perfiAed  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefbfisl  en* 
deavoors,  when  at  taft  tbey  had  the  fingular  good  fortune 
to  land  onpepceived.  It  was  on  the  latk  of  Septembeit^ 
an  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles  above  the  town. 
Their  army,  confining  of  6coo  men,  was  already  draiwn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  whicn  it  was  attacked  the  next  day 
by  a  corps  that  was  weaker  by  one  third.  For  fonie  time 
arrdouft  fupplied  the  want  ^  numbers.  At  laft,  French 
vivacity  gave  up  the  v»6lory  to  the  enemy,  who  had  loft 
the  intrepid  Wotf  their  general,  but  did  not  lofe  their  con« 
fidence  and  refolutson. 

This  was  gaimng  a  confiderable  advantage,  but  it 
might  not  have  been  decifive.  Twelve  hours  would  have 
been  fufficient  Co  coUe£t  the  troops  that  were  pofted  with-« 
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B  O  O  K  in  a  few  leagues  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  join  the  vaa- 
quiflied  army,  and  march  up  to  the  conqueror,  with  a 
force  fuperior  to  the  former.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
French  general  Montcalm,  who  being  mortally  wounded 
in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough  before  he  expired,  to 
think  of  the  fafety  of  his  men,  end  to-enoourage  them  to 
repair  their  difaftcr.  This  generous  motion  was  over- 
ruled by  the  council  of  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues 
ofF.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened  from  his 
poft  to  replace  Montcalm,  blamed  this  inftance  of  cow- 
ardice. They  were  afhamed  of  it,  and  wanted  to  recall 
it,  and  make  another  attempt  for  vidory,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Quebec,  three  parts  deflroyed  by  the  firing  from 
the  ihips,  had  capitulated  on  the  1 7th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place  had  put 
an  end  to  the  great  conteft  of  North  America.  Tbey 
never  imagined  that  a  handful  of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of 
every  thing,  who  feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condition, 
would  dsre  to  chink  of  protrading  their  inevitable  fate» 
They  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were  capable  of 
<loing.  They  haftily  completed  fome  intrenchments  that 
had  been  begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There  they 
Jeft  troops  fufficicnt  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy ; 
and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  concert  meafures  to  can- 
cel their  difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they  fhould 
march  out  with  an  armed  force  againft  Quebec,  to  retake 
it  by  furprife,  or  if  that  fhould  fail,  to  befiege  it  in  form. 
They  had  nothing  in  readinefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the 
plan  was  fo  concerted,  that  they  Qiould  enter  upon  the 
undertaking  juft  at  the  inflant  when  the  fuccours  they 
expe£)ed  from  France  could  not  fail  of  coming. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  dreadful  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparatives  were  already  made,    when 

tbo 
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the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  riyer,.  began  to  give  BOOK 
way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened  a  fmall  canal.  They 
dragged  fome  boats  over  the  ice,  and  flipped  them  into 
the  water.  The  army,  confifting  of  citizens  and  foldierS} 
who  made  but  one  body^  and  were  animated  with  one 
foul,  fell  down  this  fiream,  with  inccnceiveabie  ardor,  on 
the  J  2th  of  April  1760.  The  Engliih  thoughf  they  ftill 
lay. quiet  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  army,  already 
landed,  was  juft  come  up  with  an  advanced  guard  of 
1500  men,  poAed  three  leagues  fjom  Quebec.  This 
fiarty  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  of  thofc  unaccountable  incidents,  which 
no  human  prudence  can  forefee, 

A  gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his  boat,  had  fallen 
into  the  water.  He  caught  hold  of  a  flake  of  ice,  climb- 
ed up  upon  it,  and  fwam  down  the  ftream.  As  he  pafled 
by  Quebec,  clofe  to  the  {hore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel, 
who  obferving  a.  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  help. 
They  flew  to  his  afliftance,  and  found  him  motionlefs. 
They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a  French  foldier, 
and  carried  him  to  the  governor's  houfe,  where  by  the 
help  of  fpirituous  liquors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a 
moment*  He  juft  recovered  his  fpecch  enough  to  tell 
then^  that  an  army  of  j  0,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  1  he  governor  immediately  difpatched  or- 
ders to  the  advanced  guard  to  cpme  within  the  walls  with 
all  expedition.  Notwithftanding  their  precipitate  retreat, 
the  French  had  time  to  attack  their  rear.  A  few  moments 
later,  they  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  re- 
taken. 

The  aflTailants  however  marched  on  with  an  intrepidity 
which  feemed  as  if  they  expeded  every  thing  from  their 
valour,  and  thought  no  more  of  a  furprize.  They  were 
withi^i  a  league  of  the  towii^  when  they  were  met  by  a 

body 
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8  O  O  K  body  of  4doo  men,  ^ho  wtf re  (erit  but  to  ftop  fheiff.  The 
onfet  was  fharp,  drid  the  refiftanee  dbftinatV.  The  Eng- 
Iift  were  driven  batfk  within  their  wills,  fcarirrg  iSodof 
their  braved  men  upon  the  fpot,  and  tberr  artillery  in  th6 
enemy's  hands. 

Tna  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before  Quebec; 
But  as  they  had  none  but  field- pieces,  a$  no  favours 
came  from  France,  and  as  a  ftrong  Engliffa  fquadroiTwai 
coming  up  the  river,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the'fiege 
on  the  i6th  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft  to  poll, 
as  fir  as  Montreal,  lliree  formidable  armies,  one  of 
which  was  come  down,  and  another  up  the  river,  and  a 
thiitl  proceeded  over  the  lake  Champlain,  ftrrroimded 
thefe  troops,  which  were  not  very  numerous  at  ftril,  and 
being  now  exceedingly  reduced  by  frequent  (Idrmiflieii 
and  continual  fatigues.  Were  in  want  both  of  provifion^ 
and  warlike  (tores,  and  found  themfelves  furroonded  and 
Inclofed  in  an  open  place.  Thefe  mifefable  remain^  of  a 
tody  of  7000  men,  who  had  never  been  recfuitec^  and 
had  Co  much  ftgnaTized  themfelves,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  militia  and  a  few  Indians,  Were  at  laft  forced  to^  ca- 
pitulate, and  for  the  whole  colony.  The  conqueff  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  this  country  irr- 
creafed  the  poflefTions  of  the  Englifh  in  North-Am^rida, 

Canada  is       The  acquifition  of  an  immcnfe  territory  is  not,  how- 
'  h   E  **^     ever,  the  only  advantage  that  Great  Britain  could  derive 
lifh.  What  from  the  fuccefs  of  her   arms.     The  confiderable  popula- 
advantagM  ^jyj^  fhc  has  found   there  is  of  ftill   greater  importance, 
derive        Some  of  thefe  numerous  Inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  fled 
Boff'ffi^*^  from  a  new  dominion,  which  admitted  no  other  difTerence 
among  men  but  fuch  as  arofe   from  perfonal  qualities^ 
ecfucation,  fortune,  or  the  property  of  being  ufeful  to 
fociety.     But  the  emigration  of  thefe  contemptible  per- 
(bns,  whofe  Importance  was  founded  on  nothing  but  bar- 
barous 
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bai^U^  cutt6m,  carmot  fiirely  have  hetn  confidcred  zi  z  B'O'O'K 
nlisfor^he.  Would  not  tlrt  coldhy  have  been  much  bc- 
iteftted  by  getting  rid  of  Aat  mdolem  irobiRty  that  ha* 
iftctiinbercd  it  fo  Jotig,  of  that  proud  noKlfty  tftat  kept 
up  the  contempt  for  afll  kindi  of  labour?  The  only 
things  neccffary  ta  iki^ke  the  eolcwy  pfof^per,  art,  Hhaf  it» 
lands  fhould  be  cleared,  its  forefts  ctit  dbwn,  its  front 
mines  worked,  its  IMieries'  extended,  its  rntluftry  and 
cxpoTtations  improved. 

Th*  province  of  Canada'  h«i  been  corivfricrf  of  thii 
trutb.  And,  indeed,  notwrthAandtng  the  ties  of  b1oo(f^ 
language,  religroh  and  goverhm^t  \(rhicb  are  ufually  fo 
firong ;  notwithftanding  that  variety  of  corirteSions  and 
pr^ttdices  which  affcime  fo  powerful  an  arfcendant  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  the  Canadians  have  not  fhewn  much 
concern  at  the  violent  feparation  by  which  they  wtre 
detached  from  their  ancient  country.  They  have  readily 
concurred  in  the  means  employed  by  the  EngLiih  mrniftry* 
to  eftablifli  their  happinefs  and  liberty  upon:  a  ibUd  foun* 
datioD. 

ThS  lanvs  of  the  Englifb  admiralty  we^e  firft  given 
them.  But  this  irrnovation  was  fcanrccly  perceived  by 
them  \  becaufe  in  fearce  concerned  any  except  the  con- 
querors) who  were  m  pofieffion  of  aU  the  marilime  trado- 
of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  eftabliflVmcnt 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  which  was  one  of  the 
moft  happy  circunrftances  Canada  couid  experienee.  To 
the  impenetrable  myfterious  tranfa£tions  of  a.  cruel  in- 
quifition,  fucceeded  a  cool,  rational  and  puUrc  trial ;  a 
tribunal  dreadful  and  accuftomed  to  (bed  blood  was  re* 
placed  by  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
iohocence  than  to  fuppofe  criniinaUty« 

Thi 
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BOOK  The  conquered  people  have  been  fiill  more  delighted 
on  finding  the  liberty  of  their  perfons  fecured  for  ever 
by  the  famous  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  As  they  had  too 
long  iiecn  vidlims  of  the  arbitrary  wills  of  thofe  who  go- 
verned them,  they  have  blefled  the  beneficent  hand  that 
drew  them  from  a  ftate  of  flavery,  to  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws. 

The  attention  of  the  Britifli  miniftry  was  afterwards 
taken  up  in  fupplying  Canada  with  a  code  of  civil  Iaws» 
This  import;ant  work,  though  intruded  to  able,  induftri- 
ous  and  upright  lawyers,  hath  not  yet  obtained  the  fane- 
tion  of  government.  If  the  fuccefs  anfwers  the  ex- 
pedations,  a  colony  will  at  laft  be  found  which  will  have 
a  legiflative  fyftem  adapted  to  its  climate,  it^  population^ 
and  its  labours. 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views,  Great  Britain 
has  thought  it  her  political  intereft  to  introduce,  by  fe- 
cret  fprings,  among  her  new  fubjeds,  an  inclination  for 
the  cuiloms,  the  language,  the  worfliip  and  the  opipions 
of  the  mother  country.  This  kind  of  analogy  is,  in 
fa&,  generally  fpeaking,  one  of  the  (Irongeft  bands  that 
can  attach  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  But  wc 
imagine  that  the  prefent  fttuation  of  things  ought  to  have 
occafioned  a  preference  to  another  fyUem.  England  has  at 
this  time  fo  much  reafon  to  be  apprcbenfive  of  the  (pirit  of 
independence,  which  prevails  in  North* America,  that, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more  to  her  advantage  to 
maintain  Canada  in  a  kind  of  diftindl  ftate  from  the  other 
provinces,'  rather  than  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other 
by  affinities  which  may  one  day  unite  them  too  clofely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britifli  miniftry  have 
given  the  EngliQi  government  to  Canada,  fo  far  as 
ft  was  confident  with  an  authority  entirely  regal,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  a  popular  adminiftration.     Their 

new 
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new  fubjeAs,  fecure  from  the  fear  of  future  wars,  cafed  BOOK 
of  the  burthen  of  defending  diftant  pofts,  which  removed 
them  far  from  their  habitations,  and  deprived  of  the  fur 
trade  which  has  returned  into  its  natural  channel,  have 
only  to  attend  toitheir  cultures.  As  thefe  advance,  their 
intercourfe  with  Europe  and  with  the  Caribbee  iflands 
will  increafe,  and  foon  become  very  confiderable.  It 
will  for  the  future  be  the  only  refource  of  a  vaft  country, 
into  which  France  formerly  poured  immenfe  fums,  con- 
fidering  it  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  fouthern  iflands* 
The  truth  of  this  political  combination,  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  fo  many  negotiators,  will  appear  evident, 
as  we  proceed  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  Englifh 
fettlements  on  the  continent  of  North- America. 


End  of  tujs  Sixteenth  Book. 
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Englijh  coloniis  fettled  at   Hud/oi^j   Say^    Netv/ouftJ^and^ 
Nova^^cailaj    Ntw- England^    New-Yorkj   and  NiW^ 


dui^of"-^^^^^^^  was  only  known  in  America  by  hcf 
the  Eng-  piracies,  which  were  often  fuccefbful  and  always  brilliant^ 
N  rtlT-  ^'h^'^  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  conceived  a  projeS  to  make 
America,  his  nation  partake  of  the  prodigious  riches  which,  for 
near  a  century  paft,  flowed  from  that  hemifphere  into 
ours.  That  great  man,  who  was  born  for  bold  under-^ 
takings,  caft  his  ^ye  on  the  ^>ail;ern  coaft  of  North- 
America.  The  talent  he  had  of  fubduing  the  mind  by 
reprefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a  firiking  light,  foon  pro- 
cured him  aflbciates,  both  at  court  and  amongft  the  mer- 
chants.  The  company  that  was  formed  upon  the  allure- 
ments of  his  magnificent  promifes,  obtained  of  govern- 
ment in  J 584  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difcoveries 
that  ihould  be  made  j  and  without  any  further  encou- 
ragement, they  fitted  out  two  (hips  in  April  following, 
:Chat  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which  now  makes  a  part 
of  Carolina.    Their  commanders,  worthy  of  the  truft 
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lcp9ft4  ia  ^h^o),  behaved  with  reaiar|cabl«  a09^Ik)r  vi  a  8  0  0  K 
Votmtry  wh^i;^  th«y  wanted  to  fettle  ^hieir  pation^  and  t 
l{;:ft  the  Xavag?^  to  make  their  owa  terms   in  the   trad^ 
they  propofed  to  open  with  ;thera. 

£v£RY  thing  that  ihefe  fuccefsful  navigators  reported 
pn  their  return  to  Europe,  cpncernir.g  the  temperature 
of  the  climate^  the  fertility  pf  the  foil,  and  the  di(pofi«> 
tio^  of  the  inhahilaats,  encouraged  the  fociety  to  pro^ 
cqed.  They  accordingly  fent  feven  (hips  the  following 
fpriug,  which  landed  a  hundred  %nd  Tight  free  tnen  ^ 
Roanoak,  for  the  purpofe  pf  commencing  a  fcttlem^nt. 
Part  pf  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages  whom  they 
had  ii:\fulted>  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo  improvident  as 
to  neelccl  the  culture  of  the  land,  were  perifliing  with 
rnifery  and  hunger,  when  a  deliverer  came  tp  their  affifl- 
MQe. 

T.H1S  ^as  Sit  Francis  Drake,,  to  famous  ?mong  fea- 
Bien  for  b^ing  the  next  after  Magellan  who  failed  round 
the  glob^.  1  he  abilities  he  hgd  (hewn  in  that  grand  exi* 
peditiojQ,  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of 
liiqn  to  humble  Philip  II.  in  that  part  of  hi^domain^ 
which. he  made  ufe  of  to  difturb  the  peace  of  other  na> 
tions.  Few  orders  were  ever  more  punSually  executed. 
T{»e  Englifli  fleet  feized  upon-  St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  St. 
Domingo,  feveral  other  important  places,  and  took  a 
great  many  rich  ibips.  flis  inftru£lions  were,  that  after 
thefe  operations,  he  fhould  proceed  and  offer  his  affift* 
ance  to  the  colony  at  Roanoak.  The  wretched  few^ 
who,  had  furvived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  be* 
fallen  them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  refufed  all 
a0iftance,  and  only  begged  he  would  convey  them  to 
their  native  country.  The  admiral  complied  with  their 
requeft ;  and  thus  the  expences  that  had  been  difburfed 
till  that  time  were  loft* 

THi 
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BOOK  The  afibciatcs,  however,  were  not  difcouraged  by  thi* 
unforefeen  event.  From  time  to  time  they  fent  over  a 
few  colonifts,  who  by  the  year  IS^9»  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pcrfons  of  both  fexcs,  under  a  regular 
government,  and  fully  provided  with  all  they  wanted  for 
their  defence,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Thefe  beginnings  ralfed  fome  expe£lations, 
but  they  were  loft  in  the  difgrace  of  Ralegh,  who  fell  a 
viftim  to  the  caprices  of  his  own  wild  imagination.  The 
colony,  having  loft  its  founder,  was  totally  forgotten.  . 

It  had  been  thus  negleded  for  twelve  years,  when 
Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  aflbclates,  refolved  to  yifit  it  in 
i6oa.  His  experience  in  navigation  made  him  fufpedl 
that  thr  right  track  had  not  been  found  out,  and  tha^  in 
fleering  by  the  Canary  'and  Caribbee  iflands,  the  voyage 
bad  been  made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conjeflures  induced  him  to 
ftcer  aviray  from  the  fouth,  and  to  turn  more  weftward. 
The  atterhpt  fucceedcd ;  but  when  he  reached  the  Ame- 
rican coaft,.  he  found  himfelf  further  north  than  any  whq 
Tiad  gone  before.  The  region  where  he  landed,  Imce 
included  in  New-England,  afforded  him  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful furs,  with  which  he  failed  back  to  F.ngland. 

The  fpced  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  made  a 
ftrong  impreffion  upon  the  Englifh  merchants.  Seveial 
joined  in  i6c6  to  form  a  fettlement  in  the  country  that 
Gofnold  had  difcovcrcd.  Their  example  recalled  to  others 
the  rentembrance  of  Roanoak ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  thft  continent  where  they  were 
to  cxercife  their  monopoly  was  them  known  in  England 
only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  the  one  was  called 
the  South  Virginia,    and  the  other  the  North  Virginia 

company. 
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fnore  jealoufy  than  emulation  between  the  two  companies,  i  ^  i 

Though  they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that  * 
ever  was  drawn  In  England,  their  progrefs  was  fo  flow, 
that  in  Il5i4,  there  were  not  a1)ove  four  hundred  perfonj 
in. both  fcttlemcnts.  T^at  fort  of  competency  which  was 
fufiicient  for  thefimplicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
was  then  (b  general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted 
to  go  abroad  by  the  profpcft  of  a  fortune.  It  is  a  fcnfe 
of  misfortune,  that  gives  men  a  diflike  to  their  native 
country,  ftill  more  than  the  thirft  of  riches.  Nothing 
lefs  than  an  extraordinary  ferment  could  then  have  peopled 
even  an  excellent  country.  This  was  at  length  brought 
about  by  fuperftitk>n,  and  excited  by  the  colliiion  of  re* 
Jigious  opinions; 

The  firft  pri^fts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids,  fo  The  con- 

famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.     To  throw  a  niyfterious  ^^erica  it 
veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage  worihip,  their  rights P«^opIcd  by 
were  never  performed  but  in  dark  recedes,  and  generally  q^,,  ^^^art 
in  eloomv  groves,  where  fear  creates  fpeflres  and  appa-**»'**?'*V'^^ 

•  •      ■       VT  I  r  r  •  '  .  J    '  u  r  England.    . 

ntions^     Only   a  few  perfons  were  initiated  mto  thefe  ^ 

myfteries,  and  intrufted  with  the  facred  dodrines ;  and 
even  thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubjefi;  left  their  fecrets 
(hould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane  vulgar.  The 
altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were  ftained  wtth  the  blood 
of  human  viflims,  and  enriched  with  the  moft  precious 
fpofls  of  war.  Thoogh  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of 
^icaven  was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  trcafures,  they  were 
always  reverenced  by  avarice,  w^hich  the  Draids  had  art* 
fully  reprefled  by  the  fundamental  dodrine  of  the  endle/s 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority  of  go- 
vcriinient  refidcd  in  the  miniftcrs  of  that  terrible  religion; 
becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully  and  more  laftingly 
Vol.  IV.  M  fwaycd 
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BOOK  fwayed  by  opinion  than  by  any  other  motive.  The  edu- 
cation of  youth  was  in  their  bands ;  and  the  afcendency 
they  aiTumed  at  that  period  remained  through  the  reft  of 
life.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
caufes,  and  were  as  abiblute  in  their  decifions  on  ftate 
affairs  as  on  the  private  differences  between  man  and  man. 
Whoever  dared  to  refift  their  decrees,  was  not  only  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  in  the  divine  myfteries,  but 
even  from  the  fociety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  a  crime 
Und  a  reproach  to  hold  any  converfe  or  to  have  any  deaU 
Jngs  with  him  ;  he  was  irrevocably  deprived  of  the  pro- 
te<Elton  of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  death  cbuld  put  an 
lend  to  his  miferies.  The  hiftory  of  human  fupcrfiitions 
afibrds  no  inftance  of  any  one  fo  tyrannical  as  that  df  the 
Druids.  It  was  the  only  one  that  provoked  the  Romans 
to  ufe  fcverity,  as  none  oppofed  the  power  of  thofe  con- 
querors with  fucb  violence  as  the  Druids. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  its  in- 
fluence, when  it  was  totally  baniflied  by  chriftianity  in 
the  feventh  century.  The  northern  nations,  that  had 
fiicceftively  invaded  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Eur(^» 
had  found  there  the  feeds  of  that  new  religion,  in  the 
ruins  of  an  empire  that  was  falling  on  all  fides.  Whether 
it  was  owing  tb  their  tndifFeience  for  their  diftaiJjp^ods, 
or  to  their  ignorance  which  was  cafily  perfuadAf^ey 
readily  embraced  a  worfhip  which  from  th^  multiplicity 
of  its  ceremonies,  could  not  but  atuad  the  notice  of  rude 
and  favage  men.  The  Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded 
England,  followed  their  example,  and  adopted  without 
difficulty  a  religion  that  fecured  their  conqueft  by  abolifh- 
ing  the  old  forms  of  worftiip. 

The  effe(5s  were  fuch  as  might  be  expeSed  from  a  re- 
ligion, the  original  fimplicity  of  which  was  at  that  time 
fo  much  disfigured.     Idle  contemplations  were  foon  fub- 

ftttated 
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veneration  for  unknourn  faints,    to  the  worQiip  of  the 

fupreme  Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural  caufes.  They 
were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers  and  offerings  would 
atone  for  the  moft  heinous  crimes.  Every  fentiment  of 
reafon  wa»  perverted,  and  every  principle  of  morality 
corrupted. 

Thosc  who  had  been  at  leaft  the  promoters  of  this  con- 
fuHon,  knew  >how  to  avail  themfelvcs  of  it.  The  prieils 
obtained  jthat  refped  which  was  denied  to  kings ;  and 
their  perfons  became  facred.  The  n>agi({rate  had  no  in« 
fpe6tion  over  their  condu6l,  and  they  even  evaded  the 
watchfulncfs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded  and 
even  fuperceded  all  others.  They  found  means  to  in- 
troduce religion  into  every  queftion  of  law^  and  into  all 
ilate  aflFairs,  and  made  themfclves  umpires  or  judges  in 
every  caufe.  When  faith  fpoke,  every  one  liilened,  in 
filent  attention,  to  its  inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was 
the  infatuation  of  thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous 
jexcefies  of  the  clergy  did  not  weaken  their  authority. 

Thi^  was  owing  to  its  being  already  founded  on  great 
fkhes.  As  foon  as  the  priefis  had  taught  that  religion, 
depended  principally  upon  facriiices,  and  required. firft 
of  all  that  of  fortune  and  earthly  poiTeffions,  the  nobi- 
lity, who  were  fole  proprietors  of  all  eftates,  employed 
their  flaves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted  their  lands  to 
the  endowment  of  thofe  foundations.  Kings  gave  to  the 
church  all  that  they  had  extorted  from  the  people;  and 
Aripped  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave 
a  fufficiency  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defray- 
ing the  other  charges  of  government.  Thefc  deficiencies 
were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who  were  the  Caufe  of  them. 
They  bore  noihare  in  the  maintenance  of  fociety.    The 
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facrilege,  and  a  proflitution  of  holy  things  to  profane 
purpofes.  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  laity  believed  them.  The  poffeiEon  of  the  third 
part  of  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  free  wilt 
offerings  of  a  deluded  people,  and  the  price  fct  upon  the 
pricilly  offices,  did  not  fatisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of  the 
clergy,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  intercft.  They  founil 
in  the  old  tefiament  that  by  divine  appointment  the  prlefts 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily  admitted,  that  they 
extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induflry,  of  the  profits  on 
trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,-  of  the  pay  of  foldiers^ 
and  fometimes  of  the  falaries  of  placemen. 

Rome,  who  at  fir/l  was  a  fitent  fpcdator  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuccefs  that  attended 
the  rich  and  haughty  apollles  of  a  Saviour  bom  in  ob- 
fcurity,  and  who  died  an  ignominious  death,  foon  covet- 
ed a  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  England.  The  firft  ftep  fhc 
took  was  to  open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  w^ere  always 
ufhered  in  with  feme  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  iii  pro- 
portion to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
men,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in  pilgrim-, 
age  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafe  a  place  in 
heaven  fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on  earth.  The 
popes  by  degrees  aflumed  the  prefentation  to  church  pre-' 
ferments,  which  at  firft  they  gave  away,  but  afterwards 
fold,  i^y  thefe  means,  their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of 
all  ecclefiafiical  caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themlelves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far  as  they 
poHtbly  could  be  in  England,  Rome  afpired  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority  over  it.     The  frauds  of  her  ambition 

were 
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ons  of  liberty,  but  it  was  by  employing  the  influence  of, 

opinion  only.     This  was  fetting  up  men  in  oppofition  to 
themfelves,  and   availing  hcrfelf  of  their  prejudices,   in 
order  to  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  them. .  She 
ufurped  the  power  of  a  defpoticj udge  between  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his  fubje£is,  be- 
tween one  potentate  and  another.     She  kindled  the  flames, 
of    war   with   her  fpiritual   thunders.     But  {he  wanted 
emifliaries  to  fpread  the  terror  of  hej-  arms,    and  made 
choice  of  the  monks  for  that  purpofe.    The  fecular  clergy, 
notwitbftanding  their  celibacy,    which  kept  them  from 
worldly  connections,  had  fill]  an  attachment  to  the  world 
by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger  than  thofe  of  blood. 
A  fet  of  men,  fecluded  from  fociety  by  ftngular  inftitutir 
ons,  which  muH  incline  them  to  fanaticifm,    and.  by  a 
blind  fybmiflipn  to  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were 
bed  adapted   to  fecond  the  views  of  fuch  a  fovereign« 
Thefe  vile  and  abjeft  tools  of  fuperftiiion   fulfilled  their 
fatal  employment  but  too  fuccefsfully.     With  their  in- 
trigues, feconded  by   favourable  occurrences,   England, 
which  had  fo  long  withfliood  the  conquering  arms  of  the 
^incient  Roman    empire,    became   tributary  to    modera 
Rome. 

At  length  the  pa/Hons  and  violent  caprices  of  Henry 
VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence.  The  abufeof  fo 
infamous  a  power  had  already  opened  the  eyes  of  the  na-  , 
tion.  The  prince  ventured  at  once  to  (hake  off  the  au- 
thority of  the  po{)e,  abolilh  monafteries,  and  aflilime  t|^e 
fupremacy  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other  alterations  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  fonianf  fucceflbr  to  Henry.  The 
religious  opinions,  which  were  then  changing  the  face  of 
Europe,    were  openly  difcufled.     Something  was  taken 
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BOOK  from  every  one ;  many  dodrines  and  rites  of  the  old  re- 
ligion were  retained^i  and  from  thcfe  feverai  fyftems  or 
tenets,  arofe  a  new  communion,  diftinguiihed  by  the. 
name  of  the  church  of  England, 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important  work» 
found  theory  alone  too  fubtie,  and  thought  it  moil  ex- 
pedient to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafte  for  grandeur,  and  the  de- 
fire  of  putting  a  (lop  to  the  difputes  about. points  of 
doiSirine,  by  entertaining  the  eye  with  the  external  parade 
of  \yorihip,  made  her  inclined  to  adopt  a  greater  number 
of  religious  rites.  But  ftie  was  reftrained  by  political  con- 
fiderations>  and  was  obliged  r>  facrifice  fomething  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  party  that  had  raifed  her  to  the  throne,  and 
was  able  to  maintain  her  upon  it. 

Far  from  fufpcdingthat  James  I.  would  execute  what 
Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  attempt,  it  might  be  ex- 
pefted  that  he  would  rather  have  been  inclined  to  reftrain 
ecclefiaftical  ritetf  and  ceremonies.  That  prince,  who 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  principles  of  the  prefbyteriaos, 
a  feft,  who  with  much  fpiritual  pride,  affeded  great  fim- 
plicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  aufterity  of 
dofirine,  and  loved  to  fpcak  in  feripture  phrafes,  and  to 
make  ufc  of  none  but  fcripture  names  fox  their  chiWren, 
One  would  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  an  education  muft 
have  prejudiced  the  Icing  againft  the  outward  pomp  of  the 
catholic  worfhip,  and  every  thing  that  bore  a/ny  aflinity  to 
it.  But  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  prevailed  in  him  over  the 
principles  of  education.  Struck  with  the  epifcopal  ju.-i. 
rifdiSion  which  he  found  eftabliflied  in  England,  and 
which  he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of 
civil  government,  he  abandoned  from  conviSioa  the  early 
impre<Jions  he  had  received,  and  grew  paifionately  fond 
of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the  political  ceconomy  of  a, 

well 
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wellconftituted  empire.  In  hi^  epthufiafms  hewantedBOOK 
tQ  introduce  this  wonderful  difcipline  into  Scptland,  his 
native  country,  and  to  unite  to  it  a  great  many  qF  the 
Eoglifliy  who  fiill  diflented  from  it*  He  even  in^nded 
to  add  the  pomp  of  the  moil  awful  ceremonies  to  the  ma^ 
jefiic  plan,  if  he  could  have  carried  his  grand  projects  intp 
execution*  But  the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fetting 
out,  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in  his 
fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf  with  re- 
commending to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views,  whenever 
the  times  fhould  furnifh  a  favourable  opportunity ;  and  re- 
prefented  the  prefbyterians  to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to 
religion  and  to  the  throne. 

CHARtES  readily  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  hut 
too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  dcfpotifm  h^  had 
imbibed  fro^i  Buckingham  his  f;;;vourite,  the  moft  cor- 
rupt of  mens  and  the  corrupter  of  the  courtiers.  To 
pa^ve  the  way  to  the  revolution  he  was  meditating,  he 
promoted  feveral  blfbops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  th^ 
government,  and  cpnferred  on  then^  nioft  of  the  offices 
that  gave  the  greateft  influence  on  public  meafures^ 
Thofe  ambitious  prelates,  now  become  the  mailers  of  a 
prince  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the 
inftigations  of  others,  betrayed  that  ambition  fo  familiar 
to  the  clergy,  of  raifing  up  ecclcfiaflical  jurIfdi£liQn  un-> 
der  the  ihadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  multi« 
plied  the  church  ceremonies  without  end^  under  pretence 
of  <their  being  of  apoftolical  inflitution,  and  to  inforce 
their  obfervance,  had  rccourfe  to  royal  afts  of  arbitrary 
power.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of 
reftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  proteflants  called 
Romifh  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent  means  fhould 
be  neceflary  to  compafs  it.  This  projedl  gave  the  more 
umbrage,  as  it  was  fgpportcd  by  the  prejudices  and  ir^- 

M  4  trigues 
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BOOK  trigues  of  a  prefumptuous  queen,-  who  had  brought  from 
France  an  immoderate  paflion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarcc  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefc  alarm* 
in^  fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
Common  prudence  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  fer- 
ment to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  made  choice 
of  thofe  troublefome  times  to  recall  every  thing  to' the 
unity  of  the  church  of  England,  which  was  become 
more  odious  to  the  didenters,  (Ince  fo  many  cufloms  had 
been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered  as  fuper- 
flitious.  An  order  was  ilTued,  that  both  kingdoms  fliould 
conform  to  the  woribip  and  difclpHne  of  the  epifcopal 
church.  This  law  included  the  prefbyterians,  who  then 
began  to  be  called  puritans,  becaufe  they  profefTed  totaki 
the  pure  and  fimpl?  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  pra£lice.  It  was  extended  likewtfe  to  all  tb^ 
foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom,  whatever 
difference  there  might  be  in  their  opinions.  This  hie- 
rarchal  worfhip  was  enjoined  to  the  regiments,  and  trad- 
ing companies,  that  were  in  the  feveral  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Laftiy,  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  were  required  to 
feparate  from  all  communion  with  the  foreign  proteftanrs, 
fo  that  England  loft  all  the  influence  (he  had  abroad,  as 
the   head    and    fupport  of  th;:  reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  puritans  were  divided 
between  fubmillion  and  oppbfition.  Thofe  who  would 
neither  ftoop^to  yield,  nor  take  the  pains  to  refift,  turned 
thefr  views  towards  North- America,  to  feek  for  that  civil 
and  rcligiolis  liberty  which  their  ungrateful  country  dec- 
ried them.  1  he  enemies  of  their  peace  attempted  to 
ihut  this  retreat  againft  thefc  devout  fugitives,  who  want- 
ed to  worfhip  God  in  their  own  way  in  a  defer  t  land. 
Sight  ihips  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  ready  to 

lail, 
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fail,  were  -ftopped  ;  and  Cromwell  is  £)id  to  have  been  B  O  OK 
detained  there  by  that  v^ry  king,  whom  he  afterwards 
brought  to  the  fcafFold,  Enthufiafo},  however,  (Wronger 
than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every  pbftacle ; 
and  that  region  of  America  was  foon  filled  with  prefby- 
terians.  The  comfort  they  enjoyed  in  their  retreat,  gra-  ' 
dufdiy  induced  all  thufe  of  .their  party  to  follow  them, 
who  were  not  atrocious  enough  to  take  delight  in  thofe 
dreadful  cataftrophes  which  foon.  after  niade  England  a 
fcene  of  blood  and  horror.  Manv  were  afterwards  in- 
duced  to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  times,  with 
a  view  to  advance  their  fortunes.  In  a  word,  all  Europe 
contributed  greatly  to  increafe  their  population,  Thou- 
fands  of  unhappy  men,  opprefTcd  by  the  tyriinny  or  in* 
tolerant  fpirit  of  their  fovereigns,  took  refuge  in  that 
hemifphere.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  acquire  fome  in* 
formation  refpefling  that  country. 

It  is  furprifing  that  for  fo  long  a  time,  fo  little  fliould  Parallel 
l)ave1)een  known  of  the  new  world  even  after  it  was  dif-?  ^1,^  old  and 

covered.     Barbarous    foldiers   and   rapacious    merchants  ^^^  new 

r       .       •  -All  •        world. 

were  not  proper  perions  to  give  us  jult  and  clear  notions 

of  this  half  of  the  Univcrfe.     It  was  the  province  of 

pbilofophy  alone  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  informations  fcatter* 

ed  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers  and  miilionaries,  in  order  to  ^ 

fee  America  fuch  as  nature  hath  made  it;  and  to  invefii- 

gate  its  affinity  with  the  refl  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent  has  ' 

not  half  the  extent  of  furface  as  the  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  Angularly  alike,  that  we 
might  eafily  be  feduced  to  draw  confequences  from  this 
particular,  if  it  were  not  always  right  to  be  upon  our 
guard  againfl  the  fpirit  of  fyflem  which  often  flops 
us  in  our  refearches  after  truth,  and  binders  us  from  at- 
taining to  it. 

The 
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BOOK     The  two  continents  (eem  to  form  s^s  it  were  two  broad 
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^  '  iflipa  of  land  that  begin  from  the  ar&ic  pole,  and  termi* 

sate  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  parted  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  by  the  Ocean  that  fiirrounds  them.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ftru£lure  of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  balance 
or  fymmetry  of  their  form  ;  it  is  plain  their  equilibrium 
does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition.  It  is  the  inconftancy 
of  the  fea  that  makes  the  folidity  of  the  earth.'  To  fix 
the  globe  upon  its  bafis,  it-feemed  necefiary  to  have  an 
element  which,  floating  inceflantly  round  our  planet, 
might  by  its  weight  counterbalance  all  other  fubftances, 
and  by  its  fluidity  reftore  that  equilibrium  which  the  con* 
6iSt  of  the  other  elements  might  have  overthrow4i.  Wa- 
ter, by  the  motion  that  is  natural  to  it  and  by  its  gravity 
likewife,  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  keep  up  that 
harmony  and  that  balance  of  the  feveral  parts  pf  the 
globe  round  its  center.  If  our  hemifphere  has  a  very 
.wide  extent  of  land  to  the  North,  a  mafs  of  water  of 
equal  weight  at  the  oppofite  part  will  certainly  produce 
an  equilibrium.  If  under  the  tropics  we.  have  a  rich 
country  covered  with  men  and  animals ;  under  the  fame 
latitude  America  will  have  a- fea  full  of  fifh.  Whilft  fo« 
refts  of  trees,  bending  under  theJargcft  ffuits,  the  moft 
enormous  quadrupeds,  the  moft  populous  nations,  ele« 
phants  and  men  prefs  on  the  furf^Ace  of  the  ^arth,  and 
feem  to  abforb  all  its  fertility  throughout  the  torrid  zone; 
at  both  poles  are  found  the  whales  with  innumerable 
multitudes  of  cods  and  herrings,  with  clou>Js  of  infe^s^ 
and  all  the  infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
feas,  as  if  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  prevent 
its  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide;  if,  however,  ele- 
phants, whales  or  men  can  be  faid  to  have  any  weight  on 
a  globe,  where  all  living  creatures  are  but  a  tranfient 
modification  of  the  earth  that  compofes  it.    In  a  word, 

the 
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the  ocean  foMi  over  this  globe  to  fafliion  it,  in  conformi-  BOOK 
ty  to  the  general  Uwi  of  gravity.  Socnetimes  H  covers. ,  ^  *' 
and  fometimes  it  uncovers  a  hemirpbere,  a  pole  or  a 
zone;  but  in  general  it  feem's  to  ^ffeO.  more  particularly 
the  equator,  as  the  coU  of  the  poles  in  fooiis  meafure 
takes  off  that  fluidity  which  conftitutes  its  efience,  and 
imparts  to  it  all  its  aiflion.  It  is  chiefly  between  the  tro- 
pics that  the  fea  fpreads  aiid  i»  m  motion,  and  that  it 
undergoes  the  greateft  change  both  in  its  regular  and  pe- 
riodical motions,  as  well  as  in  thofe  kinds  of  convuliiona 
occaiionally  excited  in  it  by  tempeftuous  winds.  The 
attraction  of  the  fun,  and  the  fermentations  occafioned 
by  Its  continual  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  mufl:  have  a  very 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  ocean.  The  motion  of 
the  moon  adds  a  new  force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fca, 
to  yield^  to  this  double  impulfe,  mufl,  it  ihould  feem,  flow 
towards  the  equator.  The  flatnefs  of  the  globe  towards 
the  poles  can  only  be  afcribed  to  that  great  extent  of  wa- 
ter that  has  hitherto  prevented  our  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  lands  near  the  South  pole.  The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs 
from  within  the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and  frozen 
zones  are  not  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than  the  tor- 
rid  zone.  It  is  rhe  fea  then  that  conftitutes  the  equilibri- 
um with  the  land,  and  difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  that  compofe  it.  One  proof  that  the  two  regu- 
lar flips  of  land  which  the  two  continents  of  the  globe 
prefent  at  firft  view  are  not  eiTentially  neceflary  to  its  con- 
formation, is,  that  the  new  hemifphere  has  remained  co- 
vered with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  old.  Befides,  if  there  is  a  viflble  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  hemifpheres,  there  may  be  differences  be- 
tween them  as  ftriking  as  the  fimilitude  is,  which  will 
deftroy  that  fuppofed  harmony  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  we 
ihall  find. 

Whj&m 
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local  correfpondence  there  is  between  the  iflhinus  of  Suez. 

and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
cape  Horn,  between  the  Archipelago  of  the  Eaft-Indies 
and  that  of  the  Leeward  ifl^nds,  and  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Chili  and  thofe  of  Monomotapa ;  we  are  ftruck 
with  the  fimilarity  of  the  feveral  forms  this  picture  pre- 
fents.  Every  where  we  imagine  wc  fee  land  op[x>fite  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peninful^s  fcattered  by 
the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counterpoife,  and  the  fea 
by  its  fludation  conftantly  maintaining  the  balance  of 
the  whole.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  parts  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  with  the  fmall  fpace  the  Ocean  occupies 
between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of  Brazil;  the  vaft 
quantity  of  inhabited  land  xo  the  North,  with  the  little 
we  know  towards  the  South;  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Tartary  and  Europe,  which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
with  that  of  the  Cordeleras  which  run  from  North  to 
South;  the  mind  is  at  a  ftand,  and  wehav^  the  mortifica- 
tion to  fee  the  order  and  fymmetry  vanilh  with  which  we 
had  embeliiflied  our  fyftem  of  the  earth.  The  obferver  Is 
fiill  more  difpleafed  with  his  conje(Etures,  when  he  confi- 
dcrs  the  immenfe  height  of  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
Then,  indeed,  he  is  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  continent  fo  high 
and  fo  lately  difcovered,  the  fea  fo  far  below  its  tops,  and  fo 
recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that  feemed  to  be  ef- 
fectually defended  from  its  attacks  by  thofe  tremendous 
bulwarks.  It  is,  however,  an  undeniable  fadt,  that  both 
continents  of  the  new  hemifphere  have  been  covered  with 
the  fea.     The  air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  broad  and  long  rivers  of  America;  the  immenfe 

forefts  to  the  South;  the  fpacious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes 

,  to  the  North;  the  eternal  fnows  betv/een  the  tropics >  few 

of 
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^f  thofe  pure  fands  that  feem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ex-  BOOK 
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haufted  ground  ;  no  men  entirely  black;  very  fair  people 

under  the  line  ;  a  cool  and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude 
as  the  fuitry  and  uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa  j  a  frozen 
and  fevere  climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  our  tempe- 
rate climates;  and  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve 
degrees,  in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemif- 
pheres,  thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a  world  that  is  ftill  in 
its  infancy. 

Why  (hould  the  continent  of  America  be  fo  much 
warmer  and  fo  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that  of 
Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  themoifturc  the  ocean  has  left 
behind,  by  quitting  It  long  after  our  continent  was  peo- 
pled ?  Nothing  but  the  Tea  can  pofTibly  have  prevented 
Mexico  from  being  inhabited  as  early  as  Afia.  If  the 
waters  that  ftill  moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 
new  hemifphere  had  not  covered  its  fur  face,  man  would 
very  early  have  cut  down  the  woods,  drained  the  fens, 
confolidated  a  foft  and  watery  foil,  by  ftirring  it  up,  and 
cxpofing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  opened  a  free  paflage 
to  the  winds,  and  raifed  dikes  along  the  rivers  :  in  fbort, 
the  climate  would  have  been  totally  altered  'bv  this  time. 
But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere'  denotes  a  recent 
world  ;  when  the  (ea,  rolling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
coafts,  ftill  flovvs  obfcurely  in  its  channels.  I'he  fun  lefs 
fcorching,  more  plentiful  rains,  and  thicker  'and  more 
ftagnating  vapours,  betray  either  the  decay  or  the  in- 
fancy of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  waters 
having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  could  not 
hut  have  a  great  influence  on  men  and  animals.  From ' 
this  diverfity  of  caufes,  muft  netefTarily  arife  a  very  great 
diverfity  of  efFci^s.  Accordingly  we  fee  more  fpecies  of 
animals  by  two  thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the 

new; 
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'   .fiercer  and  more  favage  monfters,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  increafe  of  mankind.     On  the  other  hand,  nature 
feems  to  have  ftrangely  negleded  the  new  world.    The 
men  have  iefs  ftrength  and  lefs  courage ;  no  beard  and  no 
hair;  they  are  degraded  in  all  the  tokens  of  manhood; 
and  but  Uttle  fufceptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful  fenti- 
ment  of  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  every  attachment, 
the  firft  inftincl,  the  firft  band  of  fociety,  without  which 
.all  the  other  fa&itious  ties  have  neither  energy  nor  dura- 
tion.    The  women,  who  are  ilill  more  weak,  are  neither 
favourably  treated  by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have 
but  little  love  for  them,  and  confider  them  as  the  inftro- 
ments  that  «re  to  furnifli  to  their  wants;  {they  rather  facri- 
Ike  them  to  their  own  indolence,  than  confecrate  them 
to  their  pleafures.  This  mdolence  is  the  great  delight  and 
iupreoM  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of  which  the  women 
are  the  vi6lims  by  the  continual  labours  impofed  upon 
them.     It  muft,  however,  be  confefled  that  in  America, 
as  in  all  other  parts,  the  men,  when  th^y  have  fenlenced 
the  women  to  work,    have  been  fo  equitable  as  to  take 
upon  fhemfelves  the  perils  of  war,  together  with  the  toils 
Af  hunting  and  fi(hing.     But  their  indifference  for|he 
<fex,  which  nature  has   intrufted  with  the  care  of  repro- 
ducing the  (pecies,  implies  an  imper&ifiion  in  their  or- 
gans, a  fort  of  ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, as  in  thofe  of  our  continent,  who  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  puberty.     This   is  a  radical  vice  in 
the  other  hemifphere,  the  novelty  of  which  is  difcovered 
•by  this  kind  of  impecfe(5lion. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  a  new  people,  are  they  a 
race  of  men  originally  diftin<ft  from  thofe  that  cover  the 
face  of  the  old  world  ?  This  is  a  queftion  which  ought 
not  to  be  hafiily  decided.    The  origin  of  the  population 

of 
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oT  America  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we  B  O  O  K 
aflcrt  that  the  Greenlanders  firft  came  from  Norway,  and  ^^"' 
then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labrador;  others  will  tell 
us  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greenlanders  are 
fprung  from  the  Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater 
refemblance  than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  (bould  fup* 
pofe  that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtfchatka,*  it 
may  be  afked  what  motive  or  what  chance  could  have  led 
the  Tartars  to  the  north -weft  of  America.  Yet  it  is 
imagihed  to  be  from  Greenland  or  from  Kamtfchatka 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  muft  have  gone  over 
to  the  new,  as  it  is  by  thofe  two  countries  that  the  two 
continents  are  connected,  or  at  leaft  approach  neareft  to 
one  anotiier.  Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  that  in  Ame- 
rica the  torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the 
Axyzen  zones  ?  Population  will  indeed  fpread  from  north 
to  fouth,  but  it  muft  naturally  have  begun  under  the 
equator,  where  life  is  cherifbed  by  warmth.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  America  could  not  come  from  our  continent,  and 
yet  appear  to  be  a  new  race,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
the  flood,  which  is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  dif- 
ficulties in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed  the  other 
hemifphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took  refuge  upon  At 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  Cordeleras,  which  are 
far  higher  than  our  mount  Ararat.  But  how  .could  they 
have  lived  upon  thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and 
furrounded  with  waters  ?  How  is  it  poffible  that  men  who 
had  breathed  in  a  pure  and  delightful  climate,  could  have 
ikrvived  the  miferies  of  want,  the  inclemency  of  a  taint- 
ed air,  and  thofe  numberlefs  calamities,  which  muft  be 
the  unavoidable  confequences  of  a  deluge  ?  How  will  the 
race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in  thofe  times  of 
general  calamity,  and  in  the  fucceeding  ages  of  a  languid 
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allow  that  America  has  been  peopled  by  thefe  wretched 
remains  of  the  great^devaftation.     Every  thing  carries  the 
vefttges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the  human  race  fiill  feels 
the  efFeds.     The  ruin  of  that  world  is  (lill  imprinted  on 
its  inhabitants^     They  are  afpecies  of  men  degraded  and 
degenerated  in  their  natural  conflitution,  in  their  ftarure, 
in  their  way  of  life,,  and  in  their  undcrAandings,    which 
have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 
A  damper  air,    and  a  more  marflly  ground,    mufl:  ji^- 
ceflarily  inftA  the  very  roots  and.  feeds  both  of  the  fub* 
iiftence  and  multiplication  of  mankind.     It  mufl  have 
required  fome  ages  to  rcftore  population,  and  flill  a  great- 
er number  before  the  ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried^ 
to  as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  for  the  foundation  of  build- 
ings.    The  earth  muft  neceflarily  be  purified  before  the 
air  could  clear,  and  the  air  mufl  be  clear  before  the  earth 
could  be  rendered' habitahlc.     The  imperfedlion  therefore 
of  nature  in  America  is  not  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin^ 
but  of  its  regeneration.     It  was. probably  peopled  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  other  hemifphere,    but  liiay  have  been 
overflown  -later,     l^he  large  foflil  bones  that  are  found 
under  ground  in  America,  fhew  that  it  formerly  had  ele- 
phants,   rhinoceros,    and  other  enormous  quadrupeds, 
which  have  fmco  difappeared  from  ihofe  regions.     The 
gold  and  filver  mines  that  are  found  jufl  below  the  fur- 
face,  are  figns  of  a  very  ancient  revolution  of  the  globe, 
but  later  than  thofe  that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other,  been 
repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period  would  be  fo 
remote,  that  it  would  fiill  give  great  antiquity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  hemifphere.  Three  or  four  centuries 
will  not  then  be  fuSicient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of 
jthe  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  j  for  though  we  find  no 
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Uate  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the^  opinions  BOOK 
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and  cuftoms  th^t  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  yet 

we  have  found  a  police  and  a  fociery  efiaUiihed,  iovcti* 
tions  and  pradices  which,  though  they  did  not  ibew  any 
marks  of  times  anterior  to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied 
a  long  ieries  of  ages  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  For, 
though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furrounded 
with  waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible  obftacles, 
muft  have  forced  the  men  inciofed  in  it  to  unite  after  a 
time,  though  they  might  at  firft  live  in  altercations  and  in 
continual  and  bloody  waris ;  yet  it  was  only  in  procefs 
of  time  that  they  could  invent  and  eftablifh  a  worfliip 
and  a  legiflation,  which  they  Cbuld  not,  poffibly,  have 
borrowed  from  remote  times  or  countries.-  The  (ingle 
art  of  fpeech,  and  that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hiero- 
glyphics, required  more  ages  to  train  up  an  unconnected 
natron  that  muft  have  created  both  thofe  arts,  than  it 
would  take  up  days  to  perfect  a  child  in  both.  Ages  bear 
not  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  race  as  years  do  to 
individuals.  The  former  is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both 
as  to  fpace  ;4nd  duration,  while  the  other  has  only  fome 
mdments  or  inftants  oF  time  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to  run 
over.  The  likenefs  and  uniformity  obfervable  in  the  fea- 
tures and  manners  of  the  American  nations,  plainly 
ihew  that  they  are  not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  of  our  conti- 
nent which  differ  fo  much  from  each  other ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  this  circumftance  feems  to  confirm  that  they 
did  not  proceed  from  any  foreign  hemifphere,  with  which 
they  have  no  kind  of  affinity  that  can  Indicate  an  imme- 
<Iiate  defcex)t«  ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their  ori-^^*"?*"" 

gin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both  uncertain,  a  morctwccn  ci- 

interefting  objc£i  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  is,  to  determine ^^^'^^^ 
u.ur  J-  iri  people  and 

whether  theie  untutored  nations  arc  more  or  leis  happy  fgyages. 
Vol.  IV.  N  than 
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BOOK  than  our  civilized  people.  Let  U5,  therefore,  examine 
whether  the  condition  of  rude  man  left  to  mere  animal 
infiind,  whofe  day  which  is  fpent  in  hunting,  feeding:,  pro- 
ducing his  fpecies,  and  repofmg  himfelf,  is  the  model  of  all 
the  reft  of  his  d^ys,  is  better  or  worfe  than  the  condition 
of  that  wonderful  being,  who  makes  his  bed  of  down, 
fpins  and  weaves  the  thread  of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe 
himfelf,  has  exchanged  the  cave  his  original  abode,  for 
a  palace,  and  has  varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants 
in  a  thoufand  different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  vve  muft  look  for  his 
means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be  as  happy 
as  he  can  be  ?  Prefent  fubfiftence ;  and,  if  he  thinks  of, 
futurity,  the  hopes  and  certainty  of  enjoying  that  blef- 
fmg.  The  favage,  who  has  not  been  driven  to  the  frigid 
zones,  is  not  in  want  of  this  firft  of  neceiTaries.  If  he 
lays  in  no  ftores,  it  is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  arc 
refervoirs  always  open  to  fupply  his  wants^  Fi(h  and 
game  are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage  has  no 
clofe  houfes,  or  commodious  fire-places ;  but  his  furs  an- 
fwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  garment  and  the 
ftove.  He  works  but  for  his  own  benefit,  deeps  when 
he  is  weary,  and  is  a  ftranger  to  watchings  and  reftlefs 
nights.  War  is  a  matter  of  choice  to  him.  panger^ 
like  labour,  is  a  condition  of  his  nature,  not  a  profefBon 
annexed  to  his  birth,  a  duty  of  the  nation,  not  a' family 
bondage.  The  favage  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy ; 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  impreflion  of  thofe 
paffions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch  ihocking  and  fatal 
marks  on  ours.  He  cannot  feel  the  want  of  what  he 
does  not  defire,  nor  can  he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 
Moft  of  the  conveniences  of  life  are  remedies  for  evilt 
he  does  not  feel.    Pleafures  are  a  relief  to  appetites  which 

arc 
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any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes  from  unfatisfied  defires,  ' 

or  that  emptinefs  and  uneafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  off- 
fpring  of  prejudice  and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage 
is  fubjied  to  none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happihefs  than  this  does  the  cm* 
lized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  wholefome  and  deli- 
cate than  that  of  the  favage.  He  has  fofter  clothes,  and 
a  habitation  better  fecured  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  But  the  common  people,  who  are  to  be  the 
bafis  and  objeft  of  civil  focicty,  thofe  numbers  of  men 
who  in  all  ftates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
not be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires  where 
the  coniequences  of  war  and  the  imperfe£lion  of  the  po- 
lice has  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  or  in  thofe 
governments  where  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and  policy  has 
reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  The  mixt  govern- 
ments fometimes  afford  fome  fparks  of  happinefs,  found- 
ed on  a  (hadow  of  liberty;  but  this  happinefs  is  purchafed  * 
by  torrents  of  blood,  which  repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only 
to  let  it  fall  the  heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner 
or  later  doomed  to  oppreffion.  Let  us  but  obferve  how 
Caligula  and  Nero  have  revenged  the  expulfion  of  the 
l^arquins  and  the  death  of  Csfar. 

TyrannV,  we  arc  told,  is  the  work  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  kings.  But  if'ib,  why  do  they  fuffer  itf 
Why  do  they,  riot  repel  the  encroachments  of  defpotifm; 
and  while  it  employs  violence  and  artifice  to  enflave  all 
the  faculties  of  men,  why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all 
their  powers  ?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain 
under  the  rod  of  the  opprelTor?  Will  it  not  exafperate 
and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  vidim  to  death  ^  The 
cries  of  fervitude  he  calls  rebellion,  and  they  are  to  be 
ftifled  in  a  dungeon,  and  fometimes  on  a  Icaffold.    The 
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BOOK  man  who  fhould  affert  the  rights  of  man,  would  perifii  in 
neg1e£l  and  infamy.  Tyranny,  therefore,  muft  be  en- 
dured, under  the  name  of  authority. 

If  fo  to  what  ourrages  is  not  the  civilized  man  expofed! 
If  he  is  poflefled  of  any  property,  he  knows  not  how  far 
he  may  call  it  his  own,  when  he  muft  divide  the  produce 
between  the  courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  law- 
yer who  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  preferve  it> 
the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafte,  and  the  collector  who 
comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes,  if  he  h^  iio  property^ 
how  can  he  be  aflured  of  a  permanent  fubfiftence  ?  What 
fpecies  of  induftry  is  there  fecured  againft  the  vicii&tudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  encroachments  of  government  ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity  in  the 
north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fouth.  The 
wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wandering  clan  to  more  tem- 
perate climates.  Between  the  gates  and  bars  that  (hut  up 
our  civilized  ftates,  if  famine,  war,  or  peftilence  Ihould 
confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon  where  all  muftexpedlto 
perifh  in  mifery,  or  in  the  horrors  of  (laughter.  The 
man  who  is  unfortunately  born  there  muft  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities,  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may  bring  vim 
him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaflal,  or  free  mercenary  digs 
and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  on  lands  thjit  are  not 
his  own,  and  whofe  produce  does  not  belong  to  him,  and 
he  is  even  happy,  if  his  afliduous  labour  procures  him  a 
flure  of  the  crops  he  has  fown  and  reaped.  Obferved 
and  harraiTed  by  a  hard  and  reftlefs  landlord,  who  grudges 
him  the  very  ftraw  on  which  he  refts  his  weary  limbs, 
.the  wretch  rs  daily  expofed  to  difeafes  which  joined  to  his 
poverty,  make  him  wilh  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expen- 
.  five  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whether  tenant 

or 
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lord  comes  and  gathers  where  he  has  not  fown  ;  if  he  is 
worth  but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes,  he  muft 
go  with  them  upon  fervices ;  if  he  has  nothing  but  his 
perfon,  the  prince  takes  him  for  a  foldier.  Every  where 
he  meets  with  mafters,  and  always  with  cppref&on. 

In  our  cities,  the  workman  and  the  artift  'vho  have 
eftablffhments  are  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  idle  mafters, 
who  by  the  privilege  of  monopoly  have  purchafcd  of  gt)- 
^crnment  a  power  of  making  induftry  work  for  nothing, 
and  of  felling  its  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that  luxury 
of  which  they  arc  doubly  the  victims,  by  the  watchings 
and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and  by  the  infolence  of* 
the  pomp  that  mortifies  and  tramples  upon  them. 

»  Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of  our 
quarries,  mines  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts  that  are  per- 
formed by  fire,  and  that  perils  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the 
favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifbing:  fuppofe  that 
men  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  forrows  and  affronts 
that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs  unhappy  than 
the  favages,  who  never  (hed  a  tear  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  excruciating  tortures;  there  would  flill  remain  a 
wide  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and 
the  wild  Indian,  a  difference  entirely  to  the  difadvantage 
of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injnftice  that  reigns  in  the 
partial  diflribution  of  fortunes  and  (lations  ;  an  inequa* 
lity  which  is  at  once  the  effeft  and  the  caufe  of  op- 
preffion. 

In  vain  does  cudom,  prejudice,  ignorance  and  hard  la« 
hour  ftupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo  as  to  render 
them  infenfihie  of  their  degradation  ;  neither  religion  nor 
pnorality  can  hinder  them  from  feeing  and  feeling  the  in- 

N    3  jufticc 
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BOO  Kjuftice  of  political  order  in  the  diflribution  of  good  and 
evil.    How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor  man  expoftuiat^ 
jng  with  heaven,  and  afking  what  he  had  done,  that  he 
(hould  deferve  to  be  born  in  an  indigent  and  dependent 
ftation.     Even  if  great  conilids  were  infcparable  from  the 
more  exalted  Nations,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  balance 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the  focial 
ftate  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,   ftiJl  the  6bfcure 
man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe  conflids,  fees  no- 
thing in  a  high  rank,   but  that  affluence  which  is  the 
caufe  of  his  own  poverty.     He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe 
pleafures  to  which  be  is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  loft 
all  relifh  for  them.     What  domeftic  can  have  a  real  af* 
fe£tion  for  his  mafter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a 
fervant  ?  Was  ever  any  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjcfts  ?    If  we 
prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it  is  becaufe 
civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bearing  fome  natural 
hardfhips  which  the  favage  is  more  expofed  to  than  we 
are,  and  becaufe  we  are  attached  to  fome  indulgences  that 
cuftom  has  made  neceiTary  to  us.     Even  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  a  civilized  man  may  accuftom  himfelf  to  live  among 
favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature.     We  have  an 
inftance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman  who  was  caft  away  on 
the  ifland  of  Fernandez,  where  he  lived  alone,  and  was 
,  happy  as  foon   as   he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying 
his  wants,  as  to  forget  his  own  country,  his  language, 
his  name,  and  even  the  utterance  of  words.     After  four 
years,  he  felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burden,  of  ibcial  life, 
when  he  had  loft  all  refledion  or  thought  of  the  paft^  and 
all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  being  one 
of  the  firft  inftinds  in  man,  he  who  enjoy$  this  primitive 
right,  with  a  mcfral  certainty  of  a  competent  fubfiftence, 

is 
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is  iocoinpara1>ly  happier  than  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by  E  O  O  K 
lawftj  maftersa  prgudices  and  faibions,  which  inceflantly 
jemind  him  of  ^he  Jofs  of  his  liberty.     To  compare  the 
iUte  pf  the  favages  to  that  of  cbildrent   is  to  decide  at 
once  the  queilioa  that  has  been  fo  warmly  debated  by 
phijofophers,  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  ftate  of 
nature  and  ^hat  of  focial  life.     Children,  notwithfland- 
ipg  tbe  reftraints  of  education,  are  in  the  bappiefl:  age  of 
biwan  life.     Their  habitual  chparfulnefs,  when  they  are 
not  under  the  fchoolmafter's  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication 
of  tbe  happinefs  they  feel.     After  all,  a  fmgle  word  may 
determine' tjiis  great  queftion.   .Let  us  aik  the  civilized 
man  whether  he  is  happy  ;    and  the  favage  whether  he  is 
unhappy.     If  they  both  anfwer  in  the  negative,  the  dis- 
pute is  at  an  end* 

CiviuzED  nations,  this  parallel  muft  certainly  be  mor- 
tifying to  you:  but  you  cannot  too  ftrongly  feel  the 
weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  you  groan.  The 
more  painful  this  fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it  awaken 
your  attention  to  the  true  caufes  of  your  fuiFerings. 
You  may  at  laft  be  convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the 
confufioii  of  your  opinions,  from  the  defers  of  your  po- 
litical conftitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws,  which  are 
in  continual  pppofltion  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  ftate  of  the  Ame-    * 
ricans,  let  us  return  to  the  natur^l-ftate  of  their  country. 
Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifli, 
and  what  it  is  become  under  their  dominion. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  went  over  to  fettle  Engliihin  what 
colonies,    found  immenfe  forefts.     The  vafi  trees  thatf^gu^i^^ 
grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were  fo  encumbered  with  creeping  f*^""'** 
plants,  that  they  could  not  be  got  at.     The  wild  beafts  America, 
made  thefe  woods  ftill  more  inaccelEble.     They  met  only  ^nd  what 
with  a  few  favages,  clothed  with  the  (kins  of  thofe  mon- done thw. 

N  4  fters. 
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other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent  to  dcftroy.  The  cjtnh 
feemed  ufelefs  to  man,  and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo 
much  for  his  fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  earth  produced 
every  thing  at  pleafure  without  afSftance  and  without 
dire£tton  ^  it  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrouled 
profufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafures  or 
conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The  rivers  now 
glided  freely  through  the  forefts,  now  fpread  .themfelves 
quietly  in  a  wide  morafs,  from  whence  ifluing  in  various 
ftreams,  they  formed  a  multiiude  of  iflands,  encompajQed 
with  their  channels.  The  fpring  was  reftored  from  the 
fpoils  of  autumn.  The  leaves  dried  and  rotted  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied  them  with  freih  fap  to  ejiable 
them  to  fhoot  out  new  bloflbms.     The  hollow  trunks  of 

# 

trees  afforded  a  retreat  to  prodigious  flights  of  birds. 
The  {ea,  dafhing  againfl  the  coafls,  and  indenting 
the  gulphs,  threw  up  (hoals  of  amphibious  mongers, 
enormous  whales,  crabs  ai\d  turtles,  that  fported  uncon- 
trouled on  the  defert  fhores.  There  nature  exerted  her 
plaftic  power,  inceiTantly  producing  the  gigantic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean,  and  aflerting  the  freedom  of  the  earth 
and  the  fea. 

But  man  appeared,'  and  immediately  changed  the  face 
of  North  America.  He  introduced  fymmetry,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of  art.  The  impenetrabre 
woods  were  inftantly  cleared,  and  made  room  for  com- 
modious habitations.  The  wild  beafls  were  driven  away, 
and  flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fupplied  their  place ;  wbilfl 
thorn^  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefh.  The  wa- 
ters forfook  part  of  their  domain,  and  were  drained  off 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land,  or  into  the  fea,  by  deep 
canals.     The  coafls  were  covered  with  towns,   and  tliQ 

bays 
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bays  with  (hips ;  and  thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  BOOK 
became  fubjedl  to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have 
raifed  that  wonderful  ftruAure  of  European  induilry  and 
policy  ?  Let  us  refumc  the  particulars.  In  the  remotcft 
part  ftands  a  folitary  objed,  diilinft  from  the  whole, 
which  is  called  Hudfon's  bay. 

This  bay,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  is  formed  Climate  of 
by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  parts  of  Ame-^j"   ^^^ 
rica.     The  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  fix  leagues,  5" ^o»"'<;f 
but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted  from  the  beginning  of  July  tants. 
to  the  «nd  of  September,    and  is  cv^n   then  extremely  T*?***  ^"'' 
dangerous.     This  danger  arifes- from  mountains  of  ice,  there, 
fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  1 8  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  winters  of  five 
or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs  conftantly  filled  with 
fnow,  are  forced  out  of  them  by  north  weft  winds,  or  by 
fome  other  extraordinary  caufe.     The  beft  way  of  avoid- 
ing them  is  to  keep  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  northern 
coaft,    which    mud    necefiarily   be   lefs   obftru£led    and 
moft  free  bv  the  natural  directions  of  both  v/inds  and 
currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  conftantly 
in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  frequendy  raifes 
violent  florms  within  the  bay  itfelf,  which  is  rendered 
ftill  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  fhoais  that  are 
found  there.  Happily,  however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands 
are  met  with  at  diflerent  diftances,  which  are  of  a  fufH- 
cient  height  to  afford  a"  (belter  from  the  ftorm.  Befidcs 
thefe  fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places  large 
piles  of  bare  rock,  but  except  the  Alga  Marina,  the  bay 
produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the  other  northern  feas. 
Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this  bay,  the 
fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a  great  cone  of 
light  \  this  phoenomenon  is  fucceeded  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 

lealisi 
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BOO  Krealis,  which  tinges  the  bemifphere  with  coloured  nys  of 
fuck  a  brillisuicy,  that  the  fplendourofthein  is  not  effaced 
cren  by  that  of  the  full  moon.     Notwithilanding  chis^ 

*  ■ 

there  is  feldom  a  bright  iky.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  the 
air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and  in  wioiter,  with 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icecles. 

Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  are  pretty  confidera- 
ble  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  feldom  any 
thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great 
number  of  fulphureous  exhalations,,  which,  however^  are 
ibmetimes  fet  on  fire  by  the  AuroiEa  Borealis;  and  this 
light  flame  confumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  {eaves 
their  trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effc€ts  of  the  extreme  oold  or  fnow  that 
prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning  thofe  anipnab 
white  in  winter^  which  are  naturally  bcowa  or  grey. 
Nature  has  beflowed  upon  them  all,  foft^  longaod  libici^ 
furs,  the  hair  of  which  falls  ofiF  as  the  weather  grows 
milder. ,  In^moft  of  thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail, 
the  cars,  and  generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which 
the  circulation  is  4ower,  becaufe  they  are  moft  remote 
from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fliort.  Wherever  they 
happen  to  be  fomething  longer,  they  are  proportionably 
well  covered.  Under  this  heavy  (ky,  all  liquors  become 
folid  by  freezing,  and  break  whatever  veflels  contain 
them.  Even  fpirits  of  wine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and 
.detached  from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  froft. 
All  thefe  phcrnomena,  common  enough  during  the  whole 
winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the  new  and  full  moon, 
which  in  thefe  regions  has  an  influence  upon  the  weather, 
the  caufes  of  which  are  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  nAarhle,  and 
a  fubilance  refembling  fea  coal,  have  been  difcovered. 

Ill 
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In  other  refpefts,  the  (oil  is  extremely  barren.     Except  BOOK 
thecoafis,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  marihy,  where 
there  grows  a  little  grafs  and  feme  foft  wood,  die  reft  of 
the  country  offers  nothing  but  very  high  mob  and  a  few 
weak  ibrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  fterility  of  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every  thing. 
The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and  fcarce  any  of 
its  individuals  above  four  feet  high.  Their  heads  bear  the 
fame  enormous  proportion  to  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as 
thoTe  of  children  do.  The  fmalinefs  of  their  feet  makea 
them  aukward  and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands 
and  a  round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feem  almoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  people,  becaufc- 
we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  eSeds  of  a  weak  organizati- 
on, and  of  a  cold,  that  contraSs  and  reftrains  the  fprings 
of  growth,  and  is  fatal  to  die  progreis  of  animal  as  well 
as  of  vegetable  life.  Befides  this,  all  their  men,  though 
they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard,  have  the  appearance  of 
being  uld«  This  is  partly  occafioned  from  the  formation 
of  dieir  lower  tip,  which  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  proje£ling 
beyond  the  upper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  which  tn-> 
habit  not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  uken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  tra<Sb  of 
country,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  point  of  fielle-Ifle 
to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  bay  have,  like  the  Green- 
landers,  a  flat  face  with  (hort  but  not  flattened  nofes,  the 
pupil  yellow  and  the  iris  black.  Their  women  have 
marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to  their  fex,  amongft  othera 
very  long  and  flabby  breafts.  This  defedl,  which  is  not 
natural,  arifes  from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their 
children  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  The  children 
pull  their  mothers  breafts  with  their  hands,  and  almoft 
{uffend  themfelves  by  tbem« 

It 
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entirely  black,  as  has  been  fince  fiippofed,  and  afterwards 

accounted  for,  nor  that  they  live  under  ground.  How 
(hould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which  the  cold  renders  harder 
than  ftone?  How  is  it  poffible  they  fhould  live  in  caverns 
where  they  would  be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melt- 
ing of  the  fnows  ?  What,  however,  is  certain  and  al- 
moft  equally  furprifing  is,  that  they  fpen<l  the  winter 
V  under  huts  run  up  in  hafte,  and  made  of  flints  joined  to- 
gether with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live  without  any 
other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp  hung  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  fhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  drefling  their  game  and  the  fifh 
they  feed  upon.  The  heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their 
breath,  added  to  the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame, 
is  fuflicient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  near  the  fea,  which 
fupplies  them  with  all  their  provifions.  Both  their  con- 
ftitution  and  complexion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
food.  The  flelh  of  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of 
the  whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all  an 
olive  complexion,  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fifh,  an  oily  and  te- 
nacious fweat,  and  fometimes  a  fort  of  fcaly  leprofy. 
This  laft  is,  probubly,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have 
the  fame  cuftom  as  the  bears  of  licking  their  young  ones. 

This  nation,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature,  is  not- 
withftanding  moft  intrepid  upon  a  fea  that  is  conftantly 
dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowcd  together  like  fo 
many  Borachios,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  well  clofed,  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  v/ater  to  penetrate  them,  they  fol- 
low the  (hoals  of  herrings  through  the  whole  of  their 
.  polar  emigrations,  and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  One  flroke  of  the  whale's  tail  is 
fuflicient  to  drown  a'  hundred  of  them,  and  the  feal  is 
armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot  drown,  but 

tho 
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the  hunger  of  the  Efqulmaux  is  fupcrior  to  the  rage  of  B  O  O  K 
thefe  mpnfiers.  They  have  an  inordinate  thirft  for  the 
whale's  oil,  which  is  'neceilary  to  preferve  the  heat  in 
their  ftomachs,  and  defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  Indeed  whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds 
and  fi{h  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a  degree 
of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from  freezing,  and  the 
blood  from  coagulating.  Every  thing  i^  thefe  artS^ic  re« 
gions  is  either  oily  or  gummy,  and  even  the  trees  are 
rellnous. 

The  Efquimaux  are  notwithftanding  fubjeil  to  two 
fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of  fight.  The 
continuation  of  the  fnows  on  tjie  ground,  joined  to  the 
reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle 
their  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are  almoft  con* 
ftantly  obliged  to  wear  ihades  made  of  very  thin  wood, 
through  which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  have  been' 
bored  with  fifh- bones.  Doomed  to  a  fix- months  night, 
they  never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light.  Sight,  the 
moft  delightful  bleffing  of  nature,  is  a  fatal  gift  to  them, 
and  they  are  generally  deprived  of  it  when  young. 

A  Aill  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy,  confumes 
them  by  flow  degrees.  It  infinuates  itfelf  into  their  blood, 
changes,  thiclcensr  and  impoverifhes  the  whole  mafs.  The 
fogs  of  the  fea,  which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  in- 
elaftic  air  they  breathe  in  their  huts,  which  are  (hut  up 
from  all  communication  with  the  external  air,  the  con- 
tinued and  tedious  inadlivity  of  their  winters,  a  mode  of 
life  alternately  roving  and  fedentary,  every  thing  in 
fhort,  ferves  to  increafe  this  dieadful  illnefs ;  which  in 
a  little  time  becomes  contagious,  and  fpreading  itfelf 
throughout  their  habitations,  is  but  too  probably  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  means  of  generation. 

Not- 
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Book     Notwithstanding  thefe  mconvenicnces,  the  EfquM 
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maux  is  fo  pafiionately  fond  of  his  country,  that  nonn* 

habitant  of  the  moft  favoured  fpot  under  heaven  quits  it 

with  more  reluctance  than  he  does  his  frozen  deierts. 

One  of  the  reafons  of  it  may  be  that  he  finds  it  difficult 

to  breathe  in  a  fofter  and  cooler  climate.     The  fky   of 

Amfterdam,    Copenhagen,    and   London,    though   con* 

ftantly  obfcured«by  thick  and   fetid  vapours,  is  too  clear 

for  an  Efquimaux.     Perhaps  too,  there  piay  be  fomething 

in  the  change  of  life  and  manners  flill  more  contrary  to 

the   health  of  favages  than  the  climate. .  It  is  not  im- 

poffible  but  that  the  indulgence:!  of  an  European  may  be 

a  poifon  to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  difcovered 
in  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner  in 
■fcarching  after  a  north-weft  paffage  to  the  ,fouth*feas,  dif- 
covered three  ftreights,  through  which  he  hoped  to  find 
out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  failed  boldly 
into  the  miJft  of  the  new  gulph,  and  was  preparing  to 
explore  all  its  parts,  when  his  treacherous  (hip*s  company 
put  him  into  the  long-boat,  with  feven  others,  and  left 
him  without  either  arms  or  provifions  expofed  to  z\w^t 
dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The  barbarians  whf^-^^ 
fufed  him  the  neceflaries  of  life  could  not,  howeveiylfoD 
him  of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery ;  and  the  bay  which 
he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called  by  his  name. 

Thb  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  foon 
after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifli  forget  this  diftant 
country,  which  had  nothing  to  attrafi  them.  More 
quiet  times  had  not  yet  brought  it  to  their  remembrance, 
when  Grofeillers  and  Radiflbn,  two  Frencb  Canadians, 
who  had  met  with  fomedifcontent  at  home,  informed  the 
Englifh  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  mifchiefi 
of  difcord,  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing  from  furs,  and 

of 
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X>f  their  cUim  to  the  country  that  furniflied  them.  ThofcB  O  O  K 
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who  propofed  the  buflnefs  (hewed   fu  much  ability,  that 

they  were  intruftcd  with  the  execution,  and  the  firfi  efta* 
bli(bment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well  that  it  furpafled 
their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French,  who  were  afraid^ 
iUid  with  reafon,  that  moft  of  the  fine  furs  which  they 
got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  would  be  car- 
ried to  Hudfon's  bay.  Their  alarms  were  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  teftimony  of  their  Coureurs  de  Bois,  who 
Sm:e  1656,  had  been  four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  ftreight.  It  would  have  been  a  defireable  thing  to 
have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new  colony ; 
but  the  diftance  being  thought  too  confiderable,  notwith^ 
(landing  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  the  expedition  (hould  be  made  by  fea. 
The  fate  of  it  was  trufted  W  Grofeillers  and  Radiflbn, . 
who  had  been  eafily  brought  back  to  a  regard  for  their 
country. 

These  two  bold  and  reftlefs  men  failed  from  Quebec 
in  1682,  upon  two  veflels  badly  fitted  out,  but  on  their 
arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  ftrong  enough  to  attack 
the  enemy,  they  were  contented  with  erefiing  a  fort  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  they  diought  to  have  taken* 
Trom  this  time  there  began  a  rivallhip  between  the  two 
companies,  one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
Tor  the  exdufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  conflantly 
fed  by  the  difputes  it  gave  birth  to,  till  at  lafl,  after  each 
of  their  fettlements  had  been  frequently  taken  by  the 
other,  all  hoftilities  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  gave  up  the  whole  to  Great- Britain. 

Hudson's  bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a  mart  for 
trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  having  deftroyed  all 
the  corn '  fown  there  at  different  timef ,  has  fruftrated 

every 
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Boo  K  every  hope  of  agriculture,  and  confequently  of  popula- 
tion. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extenllve  coaft, 
there  arc  not  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldiers,  or 
fadors,  comprized  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort 
i?  the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  furs 
which    the   neighbouring  favages  bring   in  exchange  for 

merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been  taught  the  value 
and  ufe. 

Though  thefc  (kins  are  of  much  more  value  than 
thofe  ^hich  come  out  of  countiies  not  fo  far  north,  yet 
they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give  ten  beaver  (kins  for 
a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  powder,  one  for  four  pounds 
of  lead,  one  for  a  hatchet,  one  for  (ix  knives,  two  for  a 
pound  of  glafs  beads,  (ix  for  a  cloth  coat,  five  for' a  pet- 
ticoat, and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnufF.  Combs,  looking- 
glafles,  kettles  and  brandy  fell  in  proportion.  As  the 
beaver  is  the  common  meafure  of  exchange,  by  another 
ren;ulation  as  fraudulent  as  the  firft,  two  otter's  (kins  and 
three  martins  are  required  inftead  of  one  beaver.  Be- 
fides  this  tyranny,  which  is  authorifed,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  leail  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages  are  con- 
{lantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  meafure 
of  what  is  given  them  i  and  the  fraud  amounts  to  about 
one  third  of  the  value. 

From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impofition  it  is  eafy  to 
guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon's  bay  is  a  monopoly. 
The  capital  of  the  company  that  is  in  pofl*eiCon  of  it 
was  originally  no  more  than  241,500  livres,(u;^  and  has 
been  fuccefSvely  increafed  to  2,380,500  livres  (x)  This 
capital  brings  them  in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  (kins  of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which 
they  make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit^  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
loufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.     Two  thirds  of  thefe 

beautiful 
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Wautiful  furs  are  either  Confumed  in  kind  in  the  three  B  O  O  K 

XVII 

kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  national  manufaflurc8>,  '  ^ 

The  reft  are  carried  into  Germany,  where  the  dimato 
makes  them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is'neith^r  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favage  riches.  Whether 
nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  be  drawn  pafl-jji  ^^ 
from  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free,  which  have  fixed  Hiidion]« 
the  attention  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe  to  the  EaS 
upon  this  frozen  continent.     Hudfon's  bay  always  hasl^^dies? 
been  and   is  ftill  looked   upon  as  the  neareft  road   from 
Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  to  the  richeft  parts  of 
Afia. 

Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of  a 
north-weft  paflage  to  the  South-feas  j  but  his  difcoveries  « 

ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  followed  a  crowd  of 
Englifh  navigators,  many  of  whom  had  the  glory  of 
giving  their  names  to  favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had 
ever  vifited  before.  Thefe '  bold  and  memorable  expedi- 
tions were  more  brilliant  than  really  ufefuK  The  moft 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  ever  furnifli  a  frefli  conje£lure 
on  the  end  that  was  propofed.  The  Dutch^  lefs  frequent 
in  their  trials,  lefs  animated  in  the  means  by  which  they 
purfued  them,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fuccefsful,  and 
the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chimaera,  when  the 
difcovery  of  Hudfon's  bay  rekindled  all  the  hopes  that, 
were  nearly  extinguiflied. 

At  this  period  the  attempts  were  renewed  with  freih 
ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before  in  vain  by  the 
mother  country,  now  taken  up  with  her  own  inteftine 
commotions,  were  purfued  by  New  England,  whofe  fi- 
tuation  was  favourable  to  the  enterprize.  Still,  how* 
ever,  for  fomc  time  there  were  more  voyages  undertaken 
than  difcoveries  made.  The  nation  was  a  long  time 
kept  in  fufpence  by  the  different  accounts  of  the  adven- 
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B  O'O  Kturers  divided  amonc^ft  chemfdves.     While  fome  maiif* 
t-amod  the  poflibilicy,  othars  the  probability,  and  others 
again  aiTerted  the  certainty  of  the  paflage  ;  the  accounta 
they  gave,  inftead  of  dearing  up  the  point  involved  it  in 
ftiH  greater  darknefs.     Indeed,  thcfe  accounts  are  fo  full 
of  obfcority  and  confufion,  fo  many  things  are  conce^d 
in  (hem,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vlfible  marks  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  veracity,  that  with  the  uOmoft  defire  of  de- 
ciding,  it   is  impoffible  to  build  any  thing  like  a  folid 
jfudgment    upon    teftimonies   fo  fufpicious.     At   length, 
the  famous  expedition  df  1746  threwr  fome  kind  of  light 
upon  a  point  which  had  remained  enveloped  in  darknefs 
lor  two  centuries  paft.     But  upon   what  grounds  have 
the  later  navigators   taken  up  better  hopes  ?  What  arc 
the  experiments  on  whicti  they  found  their  conje&ures  ? 
l;et  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  arguments. ' 
There  are  three  fads  in   natural  hifiory,  which  hence* 
fdfward  muft  be  taken  for  granted.     3  be  firft  is,  chat 
the  tides   come  from  the  ocean,  and   that  they  extend 
more  or  lefs  into  the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their 
channels  communicate  with  the  great  refervoirs  by  larger 
or  fmaller  openings ;  whence  it  follows,  that  this  pe- 
riodical motion  is  fcarce  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  Baltic,  and   in  other  gulphs  of  ^he  fame  nature. 
A  fecond  matter  of  faft  is,  that  the  tides  are  much  later 
and  much  weaker  in  places  more  remote  from  the  ocean, 
than  in  thofe  which  are  nearer  to  it.     Tht  third  fad  is, 
that  violent  winds,  which   blow  in  a  diredion  with  the 
tides,  make  them   rife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries, 
and  that  thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary  diredion  retard 
the  motion  of  the  tides,  at  tlie  fame  time  that  thoy  dimi- 
nifh  their  fwell. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  moft  certain  that  if»Hud- 
fon*s  bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed  between 

two 
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two  co^tineats,  and  had  no  commuoication  but  with  tbeB  O  O  K 

XVII. 
Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it   would  be  very  inconfiderable ; 

they  would  be  weaker  in  proportion  as  they  were  further 

removed  from  tb^  Iburce,  and  they  would  be  much  lefs 

ftrong  wherever  they  had  to.  refifi  oppofite  winds.     But 

it  is  proved  by  ohfervations  made  with  the  greateft  fkill 

and  precifiony  that  the  tides  are  very  high  throughout 

the  whole  of  the  bay.     It  is  certain  that  they  are  higher 

towards  the  bottom  than  even  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 

^y,  or  at  leaft  in  the  neighbottriiood  of  it.  It  is  proved  that 

even  this  height  incieafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from 

^  €;orncr  oppofite  to  the  ftrcight ;  it  is,  therefore,  cer- 

t9in3  that  Hud/pn's  b^y  has  a  communication  with  the 

occ^ifi^  befid.es  that  which  has  been  already  found  out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe  very 
(IrUcing  fads,  by  the  fnptpofition  of  a  communication  of 
HudfonV  bay  with  Baffin's  bay,  or  with  Davis's  flreights, 
are  evidently  mlftakeo.  They  would  not  fcruple  to  al-> 
Ipw  it,  if  they  only  confidercd  that  the  tides  are  much 
lower  i^  Davis's  ftreights,  and  in  Baffin's  bay,  than  in 
JQudfon's. 

£uT  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon's  bay  can  come  neither 
from  (he  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other  northern 
iea,  in  which  they  are  conflantly^  much  weaker,  it  fol* 
Jctvv:s  (hat  they  mufi  come  from  fome  part  in  the  South- 
iea.  And  this  is-ftill  further  apparent  from  another 
leading  fad,  which  is,  that  the  .bigheft  tides  ever  ob- 
.ferved  upon  thefe  coafts  are  always  occafioned  by  the 
nottb-weft  winds,  which  blow  directly  againft  the  mouth 
of  .the  freights. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  futjc^t  will  permit,  the  exiftence  of  this  paflage  fo 
•long  ^nd  fo  vainly  wifhed  for,  the  next  point  is  to  find 
out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it  is  to  be  expefted.     Every 

O  2  thing 
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\vir  ^  ^^^'^g  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  attempts  hithertd 
made,  without  cither  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  di* 
recScd  towards  Welcome  bay,  on  the  weftern  coaft. 
Firft,  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  found  there  at  the  depth 
of  about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that 
the  water  comes  from  feme  ocean,  as  fuch  a  tranfpa- 
rency  is  incompatible  either  with  the  waters  difchargeJ 
from  rivers,  or  with  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly, 
the  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice,  whilft 
all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it ;  and  their  vio- 
lence cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  fuppofing  them  to 
come  from  fome  weAern  fea.  Laftly,  the  whales  who 
towards  the  latter  feafon  always  go  in  fearch  of  the 
warmed  climates,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe 
parts  .towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  they  have  a  way  of  going  from 
thence  to  the  fouth  feas,  not  ^o  the  northern  ocean. 

It  is  probably,  that  the  paiTage  is  very  (hort.  All  the 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Hudfon's  bay  are  fmall  and  flow,  which  feems  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  come  from  afar ;  and  that  confequently 
the  lands  which  part  the  two  feas  are  of  a  fmall  extent. 
This  argument  Is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and  regula- 
rity of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  but  that  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  retarded  progreflion  6f  the  moon  in  her 
return  to  the  meridian,  it  is  a  certain  lign  that  the  ocean 
from  whence  thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  paf- 
fage  is  (hort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every 
thing  feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is 
not  very  difficult.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents  obfetv- 
able  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  do  not  allow  any  cakes  of 
ice  to  continue  in  them,  cannot  but  give  fome  weight  to 
this  conjedure. 

The 
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The  difcoveries  that  ftill  remain  to  be  made  arc  of  fo  B  O^O^K 
much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  give  them 
up.     If  the  paffage  fo  long  fought  for  were  once  found, 
communications  would  be  opened  between  parts  of  the 
globe  which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been  feparated  by  na- 
ture from  each  other.     They  would  foon  be  ej(tended  to 
the  continent  of  the  fouth  feas,  and  to  all  the  numerous 
ifl'ands  fcattered  upon  that  immenfe  ocean.     The  intcr- 
courfe  which  has  fubfiftcd  nearly  for  three  centuries  be- 
tween the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  moft 
remote  parU  of  India,  being  happily  freed  from  the  in- 
conveniences  of   a  long   navigation,    would   be  much 
brifker,   more  conftant,  and  more  advantageous,     it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Englilh  would  be  defirous  of 
fccuting  an  exclufive  enjoyment  of   the  fruits  of  their 
adV.vity  and  expenccs.     This  wilh  would   certainly  be 
very  natuial,  and  would   be  very  powerfully  fupported. 
But  as  the  advantages  obtained  would  be  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  it  would   be  impoffible  always  to  preferve  the  fole 
poffeffion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  foretell  that  all  na- 
tions muft  in  time  become  partakers  of  it  with  them. 
Whenever  this  happens,  both  the  ftreights  of  Magellan 
and  Cape  Horn  will  be  entirely  deferred,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  much  lefs  frequented.     W  hatever  the  coafe- 
quences  of  the  difcovery  may   be,  it  is  equally   for  the 
intercft  and  dignity  of  Great- Britain  to  purfue  her  at- 
tempts  till  they  are  either  crowned    with  fuccefs,  or  the 
impoflibility  of  fucceeding   is  fully  demonftrated.      The 
refolution  fee  has  already  taken  in   1 745  of  promifing  a 
confiderable  reward  to  the   feamen  who  Ihall  make  th.s 
important  difcovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  proof  of  the 
wifdom  and  gencrof.ty  of  her  councils,  is  not  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  attain  the  end  fuppofed.     The  Englifc  miniftry 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  all  the  efforts  made  either  by  go- 
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B  O  O  K  vcrnmcnt,  or  individuals,  will  prove  abortive,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  bay  fliall  be  entirely  free. 
Thcf  company  in  whofe  hand^  it  has  been  ever  fince  1670, 
not  content  with  negleding  the  chief  objeft  of  its  infti- 
ttrtion,  by  taking  no  fteps  itfelf  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
North-weft  paffage,  has  thrown  every  impediment  in  the 
Way  of  thofe  who  from  love  of  fame,  or  other  motives, 
have  been  prompted  to  thi^  great  undertaking.  Nothing 
can  ever  alter  this  iniquitous  fpirit,  for  it  is  the  very 
Ipirit  of  monopoly. 

Dcfcripti-       Happily  the  exclufive  privilege  which  prevails  at  Hud- 

oaof  New-  f^j^'g  y^y    g^^j  feems  to  exclude  all  nations  from  the  means 
foundland*       ^       ^ 

of  acquiring  knowledge  and  riches,  does  not  extend  its 

oppreflion  to  Newfoundland.  This  ifland,  fttuated  be- 
tween 46  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated 
from  the  coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  canal  of  moderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  ftreights.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We  can  only  fpeak 
by  conjecture  of  the  inland  parts  of  it  from  the  difficulty 
of  penetrating  far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of 
fucceeding  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  known  of 
this  ftreight,  is  that  it  is  full  of  very  fieep  rocks,  moun- 
tains covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very  narrow  and 
fandy  valleys.  Thefe  inacccflible  places  are  ftocked  with 
deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater  eafe,  from  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  fituation.  No  favages  have  ever  been  feen 
there  except  fome  Efquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the 
continent  in  the  hunting  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with 
creeks,  roads  and  harbours  ;  is  fometimes  covered  with 
mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall  pebbles,  which 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  with  defign,  for  the 
purpofe  of  drying  the  fifli  caught  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  all  the  open  places,   where  the  flat  ftones  rcfleft  the 
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,  fun's  rays,  the  heat  is  excefive.  The  reft  of  thcr  couulry  B  O  O  It 
ia'  intenfely  cold  ;  lefs  fo  however  from  its  fituation>  than  y  *  * 
(torn  the  heights,  the  forefts,  the  winds,  and  abaxne  all 
the  vaft  mouDtaias  of  ice  which  come  out  of  the  northern 
feas^  and  are  ftopped  on  thefe  coafls.  The  fky  towards 
the  lYorth  and  weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  it  is 
much  lefft  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fbuth,    both  of  them 

'  being  too  near  the  great  bank,  which  is  enveloped  in  a 
perpetual  fog. 

This  ifland  was  originally  4ifcovered  in  ^497,  by  the 
Venetian  Cabot,  at  that  time  in  the  fervice  of  England^ 
who  made  no  fettlenRent  there.  It  was  prefumed  from 
the  fevcral  voyages  made  after  this,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
amining what  advantages  might  be  derived  from  it,  that 
it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  the  cod  filhcry,  which  is 
very  common  in  that  fea.  Accordingly  the  Englifti  ufed 
to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall  vcffels  in  the  fpring,  which  re- 
turned again  in  Autumn,  with  their  freight  of  fifli,  both 
fait  and  frefli.     The  confumption  of  this  article  became 

r 

almoft  univerfal,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it, 
particularly  among  the  Roman  catholics.  The  Englifli 
availed  themfclves  of  this  fuperftition,  to  enrich  rhem- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly 
drawn  their  wealth  from  England,  and  thought  of  form- 
ing fettlements  there.  'The  firft  that  were  eftabliflied  at 
great  intervals  from  one  another,  were  unfuccefsful,  and 
were  all  forfaken  foon  after  they  were  founded.  The 
firft  that  acquired  any  confiftence  was  in  1608,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  that  with- 
in forty  years,  all  the  fjpace  between  Conception  bay,  and 
cape  Ras,  was  peopled  by  a  colony  amounting  to  above 
four  thoufand  fouls.  Thofe  who  were  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  being  forced  both  from  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupations, and  that  of  the  (oil  to  live  at  a  dift-ance  from 

O  4  each 
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BOOK  each  other,  cut  paths  of  communication  through  the 
woods.  7^ heir  general  rendezvous  was  at  St.  John's, 
where  in  an  excellent  harbour,  protei5led  by  two  nnoun* 
tains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  above  two  hundred  (hips,  they  ufed  to 
meet  with  privateers  from  the  mother  country,  who  car* 
ried  off  the  produce  of  their  fifhery,  and  gave  them  other 
neceiTaries  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  French  did  not  wait  for  this  profperity  of  the 
Englifli  trade,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Newfoundland. 
They  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  where  the  Malouins  in  particular  came  every 
year  to  a  place  they  had  called  the  Petit  Nord.  After  this 
fome  of  them  fixt  without  order  upon  the  cqaft  from 
cape  Ray  to  Chapeau  Rouge,  and  at  length  they  became 
numerous  enough  to  form  fomething  like  a  town  in  the 
bay  of  Placentia,  where  they  had  every  convenience  that 
could  make  their  niheiy  fuccefsful. 

Before  the  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  not  however  fufficiently  iheltered  from  the 
N.  N.  W,  winds,  which  blow  there  with  extreme 
violence.  The  ftreight  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  is  fo  confined  by  rocks,  that  only  one  veiTcl  can  enter 
at  a  time,  and  even  that  muft  be  towed  in.  The  bay 
itfelf  is  about  eighteen  leagues  long,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  it  there  is  an  exceeding  fafe  harbour  which  holds  1 50 
Ihips.  Notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  pofition 
for  fecuring  to  France  the  whole  fifhery  of  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  yet  the  miniftry  of  Verfailles 
paid  very  little  attention  to  it.  It  was  not  till  1687  that 
a  fmall  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  (ireight,  in 
which  a  garrifon  was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  neccffity  had 
fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage  coaft,  had  been  happily 

forgotten  ^ 
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fbrgotten ;  but  from  that  time  began  a  fy flem  of  oppreffion  BOOK 
which  continued  increaAng  every  day  from  the  rapaciouf.  "^  ^ 

ntfs  of  the  fucceflive  governors.  This  tyranny,  by  whfch 
the  colon ifts  were  prevented  from  acquiring  that  degree 
of  competency  that  was  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
fue  their  labours  with  fuccefs,  muft  alfo  hinder  them  from 
increafing  their  numbers.  1  he  French  fiihery,  therefore^ 
could  never  profper  as  that  of  the  Englifli.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  Great  Britain  did  not  forget  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  inroads  that  had  fo  often  been  made  upon 
their  territories  by  their  enterprizing  neighbours,  who« 
fupported  by  the  Canadians  accuftomed  to  expeditions 
and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  chace,  trained  up  in  the  art  of 
buih-fighting  and  exercifed  in  fudden  attacks,  had  fe* 
vera!  times  carried  devaftation  into  her  fettlements.  This 
was  fufficient  to  induce  her  to  demand  the  entire  pofieffion 
of  the  ifland,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged 
the  French  to  fubmit  to  this  facrifice;  not  however  with- 
out refcrving  to  themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fiQiing 
on  one  part  of  the  idind,  but  alfo  on  the  Great  Bank, 
which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it.       ~ 

The  fifli  which  makes  thcfe  latitudes  fo  famous,  is  the  ^i^'l^lfVi 
cod.     They  are  never  above  three  feet  long,    and   often  at  New- 
lefs,  but  there  are  none  in  the  whole  ocean  whofe  mouth  foundland, 
is  (o  large  in  proportion  to  their  fize,    or  who  are  fo  vo« 
racious.     Broken  pieces   of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs 
are  often  found  in  their  bellies.     The  flomach,  indeed, 
does  not  digeft  thefe  hard  fubftances,  as  it  hatli  long  been 
thought,    but    it    hath   the  power  of    inverting   itfelf, 
like  a  pocket,  and  thus  difcharges  whatever  loads  it. 

Th£  cod  fifli  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of  Europe. 
The  filhery  is  carried  on  by  thirty  Engli(h,  fixty  French, 
and  150  Dutch  veflcis,  one  with  another  from  80  to  100 
tons  burden.     Their  competitors  are  the  Irilh,  and  elV 

pecially 
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B  O  O  IC  pecialty  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  employed  be-> 
'  fore  the  fifhing  feafon,  in  colleding  upon  the  coaft  th« 
eggs  of  the  ced,  which  is  a  bait  necefiary  to  catch  piI-« 
chards.  They  fell,  communibus  anuisj  from  twenty  to 
twenty*two  thoufand  tons  of  this  fUb,  at  nine  \wses(M) 
per  ton.  If  it  could  be  difpofed  of,  a  great  deal  more 
would  be  caught ;  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has  had 
the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle  cod,  has 
found  9)344)000  of  them.  This  profufion  of  nature 
muft  fttU  b^  increafed  at  Newfoundland,  where  the  cod 
fifli  is  found  in  infinitely  greater  plenty. 

The  fifli  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate,  though 
not  fo  white  i  but  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade  when  freih^ 
and  only  fcrvcs  for  the  food  of  thofe  who  ^re  employed 
on  the  fifbery.  When  it  is  f»lted  and  dryed,  or  only 
falted,  it  becomes  a  ufeful  article  to  a  great  part  of  £u^ 
fope  and  America.  That  which  is  only  falted  is  called 
green  cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  flip  of  land  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  formed 
under  water  by  the  earth,  which  the  fea  is  continually 
wafhing  away  from  the  continent.  Both  its  extremities 
terminate  fo  much  in  a  point,  that  it  is  difficult  to  affign 
the  precife  extent  of  it,  but  it  is  generally  reckoned  tq 
be  160  leagues  long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle 
of  it  on  the  European  fide  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  .ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace,  the 
depth  of  water  is  very  different.;  in  fome  places  there  are 
only  five^  in  others  above  ftxiy  fathom.  The  fun  fcarce 
ever  (hews  itfelf  there,  and  the  (ky  is  generally  co« 
vered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The  waves  are  always  agi* 
tated,  and  the  winds  always  impetuous  around  it,  which 
muft  be  owing  to  the  fea  being  jrregularly  driven  forward 
by  currents,  which  bear  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fome- 

times 
(x)  7/,  lod.  .halfpenny. 
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titfnes  on  the  others   and  ftrike  againft  thd  borders  which  B  O  Q  EL 
are  every  whfcre  perpendicular,  and  repel  ihem  with  equal     ^^^^^ 
violence.     This  is  moft  likely  to  be  the  true  caufe,  be* 
caufe  on  the  bank  itfetf,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
it  is  as  quiet  as  in  a  bay,  except  wHen  there  happens  to  be 
a  forced  wind  which  comes  from  a  greater  diiiance. 

From  the  middle  of  July  io  the  latter  eiKd  of  Auguft 
there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the  great  bank  dr  anjr 
of  the  fmall  ones  near  it ;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  year  the 
Afliery  is  carried  on.  The  {hips  employed  in  it  are  com^ 
monly  from  50  to  150  tons^  and  carry  not  lefs  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-five  men  aboard.  Thcfe 
fifhermen  are  provided  with  lines,  and  before  they  fet  to 
work,  catch  a  filh  called  the  caplin,  which  is  a  bait  for 
the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  fi£bery,  they  build 
a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  ihip»  which  reaches  from 
the  main  maft  to  the  Hern,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
length  of  it.  This  gallery  is  furni(hed  with  barrels,  of 
which  the  top  is  beaten  out.  The  fifhermen  place  them- 
felves  within  thefe,  and  areiheltered  from  the  weather  by 
a  pitched  covering  faAcned  to  the  barrels.  As  foon  as 
they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut  out  its  tongue,  and  give  it  to 
one  of  the  boys  to  carry  to  a  perfon  appointed  for  the 
purpofe,  who  immediately  ftrikes  off  the  head,  plucks 
.  out  the  liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a 
fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks ;  when  another  man 
takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  navel,  and 
then  lets  it  fink  through  another  hatchway  into  the  hold  ; 
where  it  is  falted  and  ranged  in  p^les.  The  perfon  who 
falts  it,  is  attentive  to  leave  fait  enough  between  the 
rows  of  filh  which  form  the  piles,  to  prevent  their  toucfi- 
ing  each  other,  and  yet  not  to  leave  too  much,  as  either 
€)(cefs  would  fpoil  the  cod. 

In 


t    ^  I 
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BOOK  In  the  right  of  nature,  the  fifhing  upon  the  great  bank 
ought  to  have  been  common  to  all  mankind ;  notwith* 
{landing  which  the  two  powers  who  have  colonies  in 
North  America,  have  made  vcty  little  difficulty  of  ap- 
propriating it  to  themfelves ;  and  Spain,  who  alone  could 
have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who  from  the  number  of  ber 
monks  might  have  pleaded  the  necefiity.of  aflerting  it, 
entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at  the  laft  peace  j  fince  which 
time  the  Englifli  and  French  are  the  only  nations  who 
frequent  thefe  latitudes. 

Is  1768,  France  fent  out  145  (hips,  the  expence  of 
which  is  valued  at  2,547,000  livres.(z^  Thefe  veflels 
which  carried  in  all  8,830  tons,  were  manned  by  1700 
men,  who  upon  an  average,  and  according  to  calculati- 
ons afcert^ined  by  being  often  repeated,  muft  have  caught 
each  700  fiQi ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the  filhery  muft  have 
produced  1,190,000. 

These  cod  are  divided  into  three  feparate  clafles,  the 
firft  confifts  of  thofe  which  are  twenty-four  inches  in 
length  or  upwards,  the  fecond  comprehends  thofe  which 
meafure  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four,  and  the  third 
takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen  Inches.  If  thefiihery 
has  yielded  as  it  commonly  does  two  fifths  of  good  fifh, 
two  fifths  of  moderate  fifh,  and  one  fifth  of  bad,  and  if 
the  fifh  has  been  fold  at  the  common  pri^e,  which  is  150 
livres(j^  the  hundred  weight,  the  produce  of  the  whole 
fifhery  will  amount  to  1,050,000  ]i\rcs.(b)  The  hund- 
red weight  is  .compofed  of  136  cod  of  the  firfl  quality, 
and  of  272  of  the  fecond  j  which  two  forts  taken  to- 
gether fell  for  180  \'i\rcs(c)  the  hundred.  Only  136  cod 
are  required  to  make  up  the  hundred  weight  of  the  third 
clafs,  but  this  hundred  weight  fells  only  for  one  third  of 

the 
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the  Other,  and  !$  worth  only  60  VivTcsJd)  when  the  firft  is  B  O  O  K 

XVII 
worth    i8o,C^)     Confequently  the  1,190,000  cod  really 

caught  and  reduced  in  this  manner,  make  only  700,000 

cod,  which  at  150  Iivre9(/J  the  hundred  weighty  which  is 

the  mean  price  of  the  three  forts  of  fi(h,  will  produce  only 

1,050)000  Hvrcs.(^)      Out  of  this  the  crew  muft  receive 

for  their  fhare,  which  is  one  fifth,    210,000  livres  ;(£) 

confequently  there  remains  only  840,000  livresf/^  profit 

for  the  undertakers.     This  is  not  fu^cient,    as  will  be 

cafily  made  evident.     Firft  we  muft  dedud  the  expences 

of  unloading,  which,  for  the  145  (hips,  cannot  be  reck- 

t)ned  at  lefs  than  89700  livres  (i)      The  infurance  of 

2,547,000  livres,  (/)  at  five  per  cent,    mud  amount  to 

127,350  livres. f'-^^j     As  much  alfomud:  be  dedu&ed  for 

the  iotereft  of  the  money.     The  value  of  the  fhips  muft 

be  eftimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  capital  advanced^  and  will 

therefore  be  1,698,000  livies.(i2)     If  we  allow  no  more 

than  five  per  cent,  for  the  annual  repair  of  the  (hips,  wc 

iball  ftill  be  obliged  to  fubftrad  84,900  livres(0}  from  the 

profits.     All  thefe  fums  added  together  make  a  lofs  of 

357,30.0  \iyrcs^(p)  which  being  alTe/Ted  upon  a  capital  of 

2,547>0OO  livres,(^)  amounts  to  a  lofs  of  14  livres  and 

6  deniers^'r)  per  cent. 

Those  who  think  this  lofs  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
oil  extra£led  from  the  cod's  liver,  and  by  the  tongues  and 
bowels  which  are  likewife  falted  and  fold,  will  find  them- 
felves  much  miftaken,  as  thefe  trifling  articles  are  fcarce 
fufHcient  to  pay  the  falaries  of  the  captains,  and  the  du- 
ties laid  upon  the  commifSons  of  U]e. 

The  French  miniftry  muft,  therefore,  either  abfolutely 
^ive  up  the  iifhery  of  the  green  cod,  which  is  confumed 

in 

{d)  %l.  11/.  6d.  (e)  7/.  17s.  6d,  (f)  dL  lis.  ^d. 

ig)  4-S>937'-  loJ  W  9>'87^»  ^os,  (/)  36,750/. 

(k)  380/.  i%s,  6d.  (/)  1 1*, 431/   5i.  (m)  5;  571^-  ii-^*  3<^« 

(n)  74,287/.  \o/.  (0)  3,714/.  7 J.  6^.  (p)  15,631/.  17/.  6^. 

l?)  ^>x>43i^*  5<f*  (0  12^'  3^*  farthing. 
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JB  O  O  K  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  i>other.n  provincea  of  Franc^^ 
or  mufi  take  off*  the  enormous  duties  v/hicb  are  at  pre- 
fent  impofed  upon  this  kind  of  confuixiptioQ.  If  they 
delay  much  longer  to  facrifice  this  Lnrigolficant  portion  of 
the  public  revcaue  to  fo  valuable  a  branch  of  trade,  they 
will  foofi  have  the  mortification  to  fee  the  r<evenue  diC^p* 
pear  together  with  the  trade  that  produced  it.  The  habit 
of  trading)  the  hopes  of  annendment,  the  averfion  the 
traders  have  for  felling  their  ihips  and  Rock  under  prime 
cofi;  thefe  are  the  only  motives  that  induce  them  ftill  to 
continue  the  ccd  fi(heryi  motives  which  muft  certainly 
have  an  ^end,  a<id  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  ap- 
j>earance  of  difiatisfadion,  that  end  is  not  very  far  off. 

T-H-B  Engliih,  the  produce  of  whofe  fiffaery  is  fuhje<S): 
to  no  tax,  have  not  the  fame  reafons  for  giving  it 
up.  They  have  alfo  another  advantage  which  is,  that 
not  coming  from  Europe,  a^.  their  competitors  do,  but 
only  from  Newfoundlaml  or  other  places  almoft  as  near, 
they  can  make  ufe  of  very  fmall  vsfl'ds,  which  arc  eafily 
managed,  are  not  much  raifed  above  the  water,  and 
where  faik  may  be  brought  level  with  the  deck,  (b  ^tbat 
being  very  little  expofed  even  to'the.moft  violent  winds, 
their  work  is  feldom  interrupted  by  the  roughnefs  of  the 
-weather.  Befides,  they  do  not,  as  other  feamen,  lofe 
'their  time  in  procuring  baits,  which  they  bring  along 
,with  them.  In  a  word,  their  failors  are  mor^  inured  to 
the  fatigues,  more  accuflomed  to  the  cold,  and  more  ready 
at  the  bufmefs. 

The  Englifli,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the  fiihery 
of  the  green  coci ;  becaufe  they  have  no  mart  for  difpofing 
df  it.  In  this  branch  they  jdo  not  fell  half  fo  much  as 
their  rivals. ,  As  their  cod  is  prepared  with  very  little 
care,  they  feldom  make  up  a  complete  cargo  of  it.  For 
fear. of  its  fpoiling,  they  commonly  quit  the  Great  Bank, 

with 
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Vith  tm)  thirds  and  very  often  with  not  more  thlin  half  B  O  O  K 
their  lading,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spanifli  and   Portu-     ^^"* 
guefe,  ftnd  ainongft  their  own  countrymen.     But  they 
make  themielves  amends  for  this  trifling  e^cfxxtatioB  of 
the  green  cod,  by  the  great  faperiority  they  have  acquired 
in  a4l  fnarkets  for  the  dry  cod. 

T\i«  branch  of  trade  is 'carried  on  in  two  difierent 
ways.  Tfcat  which  is  called  the  Wandering  Fifliery^ 
belongs  to  veflck  which  fail  every  year  from  .£ grope  to 
Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  April.  As 
they  come  near  the  ifland,  they  frequently  meet  with  a 
q«Antityof  ice,  wliich  the  northern  currerbts  .pufc  to- 
wards the  foQch,  which  is  broken  to  piooes  by  repeated 
Ibock&y  and  melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the 
{•leats^  Thefe  cakes  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in-cir- 
cumfetence ;  they  are  as  high  as  the  loftieft  mountain^^ 
and  reach  to  above  fixty  or  eighty  fathom  qnder  water. 
When  they  are  joined  to  leiTer  pieces,  they  fometimes 
occupy  a  fpace  of  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  anil 
fwtenty*iive  -or  thirty  in  breadth.  Intefeft,  which  ob- 
liges the  mariners  to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  aa 
{>offible,  that  they  may  chufe  the  harbours  moft  favour- 
able to  the  iifbery ,  makes  them  brave  the  vigour  o^  the 
•feafons  and  of  the  elements,  ^hich  all  confphre  againft 
human  induftry.  Idoither  the  moft  formidable  rampart 
erected  by  military  art,  nor  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a 
.liefieged  town,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  moft  fkiUful  and 
obftinate  fea^iight  require  h  -mUch  intrepidity  and  expe- 
-rience  to  encounter,  a$  do  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks which  the  fea  oppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of  fifber- 
-men.  But  the  moft  infatiable  of  all  pairion3,  the  thirft 
of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and  carries  the  ma- 
riner acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice  to  the  fpot  where  the 
ihips  are  to  take  in  their  lading. 

The 
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BOOK     Tui  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landiiig  is  to  cut'wood 

^  *   .  and  creft  fcaflFolds.     Thcfe  labours  employ  every  body. 

When  they  are  £nifhed,  the  company  divide;  one  half 

of  the  crew  ftays  afliore  to  cure  the  fifli,  and  the  other 

goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats,  with  three  tntn  in  thofe  . 

which  are  intended  for  the  fifhery  of  the  Caplin,  and  four 

-  for  the  cod.     7  hcfe  laft,  which  are  the  moft  numerous, 

•   fail  before  it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diftance  of  three, 

four  or  five   leagues   from  the  coad,  and  return  in  the 

evening  to  the  fcaiFoIds  near  the  fea-fide,  where  they  de- 

pofit  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  oflF  the  cod*s  head  and 
emptied  the  body,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  flices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten  days. 
After  it  has  been  well  wafhed,  it  is  laid  on  gravel,  where 
it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  then  heaped  up  in 
piles,  and  left  for  feme  days  to  exfude.  It  is  then  again  , 
laid  on  the  ftrand,  where  it  continues  drying,  and  uket 
the  colour  we  fee  it  have  in  Europe. 

Therb  are  no*  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compared  with 
the  labours  of  this  fifliery,  which  hardly  leave  thofe 
who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the  night.  Happily, 
the  falubrity  of  the  climate  keeps  up  the  health  of  the 
people  againft  fuch  fevere  trials ;  and  tliefe  labours  would 
be  thought  nothing  of,  if  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand  is  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
loft  in  getting  to  them ;  and  others,  in  which  the  bottom 
is  of  folid  rock,  and  without  Varec,  fo  that  the  fi(h  do 
not  frequent  them.  There  are  others  again,  where  the 
fiih  grow  yellow  from  a  mixture  of  frefh  water  with 
the  fait;  and  fome,  in  which  it  is  burned  up  by  the  rever- 
beration of  the  fun's  rays  rz&e&cd  from  the  mountains. 

Even 
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Even  in  the  moft  favourable  harbours,  the  people  are  not  BOOK 
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always  fure  of   a  fuccefsful  fifhery.     The  fifh  cannot^ 

abound  equally  in  all  parts,  it- is  fomettmes  found  to  the 
north,  fometimes  to  the  fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
middle  of  the  coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the 
winds  or  attracted  by  the  Caplin.  l^he  fifliermen,  who 
happen  to  fix  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  which  the  fifli 
may  chufe  to  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their 
expences  are  all  thrown  away  by  the  impoffibility  of  fol- 
lowing the  fifh  with  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  fifliery. 

The  fifhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  September^ 
becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  is  no  longer  powerful  enough 
to  dry  the  fifh  ;  but  when  it  has  been  fuccefsful,  the  ma^ 
nagers  give  over  before  that  time,  and  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  either  to  the  Caribbees,  or  to  the  roman  ca- 
tholic dates  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  the  firft  market,  which  might  be 
loft  by  an  over  ftock. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  on  this  trade  ii4.veflels 
carrying  in  all  15,590  tons;  the  prime  coft  of  which, 
together  with  the  firft  expences  of  fetting  out,  had 
amounted  to  5,661,000  livres.(/)  The  united  crewsy 
half  of  which  were  employed  in  taking  the  fifli,  and  the 
other  half  in  curing  it,  confifted  of  8,022  men.  Every 
fiflierman  muft  have  taken  for  his  fhare  6006  cod,  and 
confequently,  the  produce  of  the  whole  muft  have  b^en 
a4,o66|OCO  cod.  Experience  fliews  that  there  are  125 
cod  to  each  quintal.  Confequently  24,066,000  muft 
have  made  162,528  quintals.  Each  qui^ital  upon  an 
average,  fold  at  16  livres,  9  fols,  and  fix  deniers,(/} 
which  makes  for  the  whole  fale  3, 1 74,305  livres  8  fols.(i/) 
As  every  hundred  quintal  of  cod  yields  one  barrel  of  oil. 
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BOOK  192,528  quintals  muft  have  yielded  1925  barrels,  which 
at  120  livrcs(«;)  a  barrel  makes  231,000  livres.f*)  Add 
to  thefe,  the  profits  of  fre^ht  made  by  the  (hips  in  re- 
turning home  from  the  pofts  where  they  fold  their  car- 
goes, which  are  eftimated  at  198,000  liwrcSf(y)  and  the 
total  profits  of  the  fifliery  will  not  be  found  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  3>6o3,305  livres,  8  fo]s.(z) 

We  may  fparc  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  expences  of 
unloading,  which  are  as  troublefome  in  their  minutenefs 
as  in  their  infignificancy.  The  calculations  bf  thefe  have 
been  made  with  the  greateft  care  and  attention,  and  the 
accounts  confirmed  by  very  intelligent  and  difinterefied 
men,  who  from  their  profeffions  muft  have  been  the  pro-* 
per  judges  of  this  matter.  They  amount  in  the  whole  to 
695,680  livres,  17  fols,  6  dcnitny(a)  fo  that  the  net 
produce  of  the  fifliery  amounted  only  to  2,907,624  livres, 
10  fols,  6  deniers.(^) 

From  thefe  profits,  the  infurance  mojfty  muft  be  de- 
ducted, which  at  6  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  5,661,000 
livres,frj  amounts,  to  339,660  livres.(<^)  We  muft  alfo 
reckon  the  intereftof  the  money,  making  at  5  percent. 
283,050  livres.(^J  Neither  muft  we  omit  the  wear  of 
the  ihips,  the  prime  coft  of  which  making  half  the  whole 
capital',  muft  be  fet  down  at  1,830,500  livres :(/)  this 
wear  therefore  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  6 
per  cent,  muft  amount  to  141,525  livres.f^j  Admit- 
ting all  thefe  circumftances,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
called  in  queftion,  it  follows  that  the  French  have  loft 
upon  this  in  1768,  687,110  livres,  9  fols,  6  deniers,(A) 
and  confequently  12  livres,  2  fols,  9  deniersf/)  percent, 
of  their  capital. 

Suci^ 
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Such  loffcs,  which  unfortunately  have  been  but  tpoB  O  O  K 
often  repeated,  will  wear  the  nation  more  and  more  from 
this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  Individuals  who  ftill  carry 
it  on,  will  foon  give  it  up  ;  and  It  is  even  probable,  that 
in  imitation  of  the  Englilh,  they  would  have  done  fo 
already,  if  like  them  they  had  been  able  to  make  them.- 
felves  amends  by  the  ilationary  fifliery. 

By  ftationary  fifhery^  we  are  to  underfiand  that  which 
is  made  by  the  Europeans  who  have  fettlements  on  thofe 
<y>afts  of  America  where  the  cod  is  moft  plentiful*     It  is 
infinitely  more  pcofitable  than  the  wandering  fi£hcry,  be- 
jcaufe  it  requires  much  lefs  expence^  and  may  be  continuefl 
much  longer.     Thefe  advantages  the  French  enjoyed  as 
long  as  they  remained  peaceable  poffeflbrs  of  Acadia, 
Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  part  of  Newfoundland.  They 
have  loft  them  one  after  another  by  the  errors  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  wreck  of  thefe  riches,  have  only  pre- 
served a  rigb^of  ialting  and  drying  thbir  iifli  to  the  north 
of  Newfoundlaixl,  from  cape  Bona  Viiia  to  Point  Rich. 
All  the  fixed  eftablifliments  that  are  left  them  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  are  reduced  to  the  iflaiid  of  $t.  Peters,  and  the 
two  iflands  of  Miquelon,   which  they  are  not  even  at 
liberty  to' build  .fortifications  upon.     There  are  800  in- 
habitants at  St.   Peters,    not  more  than  one  hundred  at 
gr^at  Miquelon,    and  only  one  family  on  the  fmaller. 
The  fifhery  which  is  extremely  convenient  upon  the  two 
firft,  is  entirely  impraAicable  on  the  lefler  ifland,  but  .this 
laft  fupplies  them  both  with  wood,   and  particularly  St. 
Peters,  which  has  none  of  its  own.     Nature  however  has 
made  amends  for  this  deficiency  at  St,  Peters,  by  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,    which,  indeed  is  the  only  one  in  this 
fmall  Archipelago.     In   1768,  they  took  24,390  quin- 
tals -of  cod,  but  this  quantity   will  not  much   increafe, 
})ecaufe  the  Engliib  not  only  refufe  the  French  the  liberty 
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B  O  O  K  of  fiihine  in  the  narrow  canal,    which  fcparates  thcfe 

XVII 

iflands  from  the  fQUthern  coafts  of  Newfoundland,  but 

have  even  feized  fome  of  the  floops  which  attempted  it. 

This  fcvcrityj  which  is  not  warranted  by  treaty,  and 
only  maintained  by  force,  is  rendered  ftiU  more  odious  by 
the  extenfivenefs  of  their  own  pofleifions,  which  reach  to 
All  the  iflands  where  the  fifh  is  to  be  found.  Their  prin- 
cipal fettlement  is  at  Newfoundland,  where  there  are 
aboufe  8000  £ngli(h,  who  are  all  employedin  the  fifhery. 
No  more  than  nine  or  ten  fhips  a  year  are  fent  out  from 
the  motiier  country  for  this  purpofe  i  and  there  are  fome 
fevv  more  which  engage  in  other  article^  of  commerce, 
but  the  greater  part  only  exchange  the  productions  of 
Europe  for  fifli,  or  carry  oflF  the  fruit  of  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Before  1755,  the  fiflieries  of  the  two  rival  nations 
were  nearly  equal,  from  their  own  accounts,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  France  on  account  of 'its  population 
and  religion  confumed  more  at  home,  and  fold  lefs;  but 
fmce  {he  has  loft  her  poflfefTions  in  North  America,  one 
year  with  another,  the  two  fifheries,  that  is  the  ftationary 
and  the  wandering  united,  have  not  yielded  more  than 
216,918  quintals  of  dry  cod,  which  is  barely  fufficient 
for  the  confumption  of  its  fouthern  provinces  at  home, 
and  of  courfe  admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  colonies. 

It  may  be  aflerted  that  the  rival  nation,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  increafed  its  iifbery  two  thirds  fmce  its  con- 
quers, making  in  all  651,114  quintals,  the  profits  of 
w^iich,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more  than  14  livres,^i) 
a  difference  owing  to  its  being  cured  with  lefs  care  than 
the  French  fifh,  will  amount  to  9,1 15,596  livres.f/)  One 
fourth  of  this  is  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  Great- 
Britain  and  her  colonics  3    confequentl^  what  is  fold  in 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  the  fugar  iflands  amounts  to  a  B  O  O  K 

fum  of  6,836,697  livrcs(m}  returned  to  the  mother  coun-> 

try,  either  in  fpecie  or  commodities.     1  his  objed  of  ex* 

portation  would  have  been  ftill  more  confiderable,  if  when 

the  court  of  London  made  the  conqueft  of  Cape  Breton 

and  St.  John's,  they  had  not  been  fo  inhuman  as  to  drive 

out  the  French  whom  they  found  fettled  there ;  who  have 

never  yet  been  replaced,   and,  probably,  never  will  be. 

The  fame  bad  policy  has  alfo  been  followed  in  Nova 

Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia,  by  which  is  at  prefent  to  be  underfiood  The 
all  the  coaft  of  ?oo  leagues  in  length,  contained  between  ^f*"<^^ 
the  limits  of  New  England  and  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Nova  Sco- 
rivcr  St.  Lawrence,  feemed  at  firft  to  have  comprehended  ?*j®^?^" 
only  the  great  triai\gular  peninfula,  lying  nearly  in  the  having 
middle  of  this  fpace.     This  peninfula,  which  the  French  ^^'^^*^^°"S 
called  Acadia,   is  extremely  well  fituated  for  the  ibips  poiTeiTioii 
which  come  from  the  Caribbees  ta  water  at.     It  off^^^'fcWcs       * 
them  a  great  number  of  excellent  ports  in  which  ihips 
may  enter  and  go  out  of  with  all  winds.     There  is  % 
great  quai^tity  of  cod  upon  the  coaft,  and  ftill  more  upon 
fmall  banks  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  leagues.'  The  foil 
which  is  very  gravelly,  is  extremely  convenient  for  dry- 
ing it;  it  abounds  befides  with  good  wood,  and  land  fit 
for  feveral  forts  of  cultivation,    and  extremely   weU  fi^ 
tuated  for  the  fur  trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Though  this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  win- 
ters however  are  long  and  fevere,  and  they  are  followed 
by  fudden  and  exceflive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed 
very  thick  fogs,  which  laft  a  long  time.     Thefe  circum- 
ftances  makes  this  rather  a  difagreeable  country,  though 
it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholefonTe  one* 
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BOOK     It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Acadia,  four 
years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft  hut  in  Canada. 
Ihftead  of  fixing  tcJwards  the  caft  of  the  peninfula,  where 
they  would   have  had  larger  fcas,  an  eafy  navigation, 
and  plenty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards 
called  the  French  bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advan- 
tages.    It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  induced  by  the 
beauty  of  Port- Royal,  where  a  thou  fa  nd  (hips   may  ride 
in  fafety  from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathom  of  water, 
and  eighteen  at  the  entrance.     It  is  moft  probable  that 
the  founders  of  this  colony  were  led  t(r  chufe  this  Situa- 
tion, from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs^ 
of  which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them. 
This  conjefture  is  confirmed   by  the  following  circum- 
ftance :  that  both  the  firil  monopolizers,  and  thofe  who 
.  fuccecded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  their  countrymen  whom  reftlelTnefs  or  necef- 
fity  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the  clearing  of  the 
woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle,   from  fifliing  and   from 
every  kind  of  culture  j  chufing  rather  to  engage  the  in- 
duftry  of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or  in  trading  with 
the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyflem  of  admini- 
ftration,  at  length  difcovered  the  fatal  effccSls  of  exclu- 
five charters.  It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  truth  and 
dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay  that  this  happened  in  France 
from  any  attention  to  the  common  rights  of  the  nation, 
at  a  time  when  thefe  rights  were  moft  openly  violated. 
This  facred  tie,  which  only  can  fecure  the  fafety  of  the 
people,  while  it  gives  a  fandion  to  the  power  of  kings, 
was  never  known  in  France.  But  in  the  mojl  abfolute 
governments  a  fpirit  of  ambition  fometimes  efFecb  what 
in  equitable  and  moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of 
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luftice.     The  miniftprs  of  Lewis  the  XIV th,  who  wifhed  BOOK 

XVII 
to  make  their  mafter  refpediable   that  they  might  reflcS 

fome  dignity  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  fhould 

not  fucceed  without  the  fupport  of  riches ;  and  that  a 

people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any  mines,  can* 

not  acquire  wealth   but  by  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Both  thefe  refources  had  been  hitherto  choaked  up  in  the 

colonies  by  the  reftraints  laid   upon  all  things  from  ad 

improper  interference.     Thefe  impediments  were  at  laft 

removed  ^  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was  not 

able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the  fettle- 
ment  which  has  iince  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  New-England,  was  firft  made  in  its  neigbourhood. 
The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  cultures  in  this  new  colony  did 
not  much  attrafl  the  notice  of  the  French.     This  kind 

• 

of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jedloufy  between  the  two 
nations.  But  when  they  began  to  fufpc£t  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  competition  (or  the  beaver  trade  and  furs, 
they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  fole  property 
of  it;  and  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia  they  had  found  the  pen- 
infula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  .the  neighbouring  conti* 
nent,  peopled  with  fmall  favages,  nations  who  went  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Abenakies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were,  how- 
ever, more  fociable  in  their  manners.  The  miifionaries 
eafily  infmuating  themfelves  amongft  them,  had  fo  far 
inculcated  their  tenets,  as*  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them. 
At  the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion, 
they  infpired  them  with  that  hatred,  which  they  them- 
felves entertained  for,  the  Englifh  name.  This  fun-^ 
damental  article  of  their  new  worfliip,  being  that 
which  mod  exerted  its  influence  on  their  fenfes,  and  the 
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BOOK  only  one  that  favoured  their  paifion  for  war  ;  they  adopted 
it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They 
not  only  refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
Engliih,  but  alfo  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  their 
fettlements.  Their  attacks  became  more  frequent,  more 
ob(linate  and  more  regular^  fince  they  had  chofen  St. 
Cafieins,  formerly  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan, 
for  their  commander ;  he  having  fettled  among  themt 
married  one  of  their  women,  and  conforming  in  every 
refpedl  to  their  mode  of  life. 

When  the  Engliih  faw  that  all  efforts  either  to  re- 
concile the  favages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their  forefts 
were  ineffefiual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  with  reafon  as  the  only  caufe  of  all  thefe  cala-^ 
mitics.     Whenever  the  Icaft  hoftility  took  place  between 
the  two  mother  countries,  'the  peninfula   was  attacked. 
Having  no  defence  from  Canada,  from  which  it  was  too 
far  diftant,  and  very  little  from  Port- Royal,  which  was 
only  furrounded  by  a  few  weak  pallifadoes,  it  was  con- 
llantly  taken*     It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome  fatisfa£);ion 
to  the  New-£nglanders,  to  ravage  this  colony  and  to  re- 
tard its  progrefs  ;  but  flill  this  was  not  fufiicientto  difpel 
the  fufpicions  excited  by  a  nation  almoft  more  formidable 
by  what  fhe  is  able  to  do,  than  by  what  (he  really  does. 
Obliged  as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  to   reftor^ 
their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace,  they  waited  with 
impatience  till  Great  Britain  ihould  acquire  fuch  a  fupe- 
riority  as  would  enable  her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reAitu- 
tion.     The  end  of  the  war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh 
fucceifion   brought  on   the  decifive  moment;    and  the 
court  of  Verfailles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  pofleiEon 
of  which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 

The  arcjour  which  the  Engliih  had  (hewn  for  the  pof- 
feiEon  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeA  itfelf  afterwards 
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in  the  care  they   took  to  maintain   or  to  improve  it.  B  O  o  K 
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Having  built  a  very  flight  fortification  at  Port-Royal, 
which  had  taken  the  name  of  Annapolis,  in  honour  of 
queen  Anne,  they  consented  themfelves  with  putting  a 
very  fmall  garrifon  in  it.  The  indifference  fhewn  by  the 
government  infeSed  the  nation,  a  circumflance  not  ufual 
in  a  free  country.  Not  more  than  five  Englifh  families 
came  over  to  Acadia,  which  (lill  remained  inhabited  by 
the  ficft  colonics ;  who  were  only  perfuaded  to  flay  upon 
a  promife  made  them  of  never  being  compelled  to  bear 
arms  againft  their  ancient  country.  Such  was  the  at- 
tachment which  the  French  then  had  for  the  honour  of 
their  country.  Cherifhed  by  the  government,  refpcded 
by  foreign  nations,  and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  feries 
of  profperities  which  bad  rendered  them  illuftrious  and 
aggrandized  them,  they  were  infpired  with  that  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  which  arifes  from  fuccefs.  7  hey  confidered 
it  as  glorious  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  and  could 
not  think  of  foregoing  the  title.  The  Acadians,  there- 
fore, who,  in  fubmitting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  ne- 
ver to  bear  arms  againft  their  former  ftandards,  were 
called  the  French  neutrals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them  fet- 
tled in  the  capital,  the  reft  were  difperfed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  country.  No  magiftrate  was  ever  fet  over  them ; 
and  they  were  never  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  England. 
No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever  exadled   from 

them.     Their  new  fovereign  feemed   to  have  forgotten  ]vfanneis 

them ;  and  he  himfelf  was  a  total  ftrano[er  to  them.  ^f  ^^^ 

^  FrencU 

Hunting  and  fiftiing,  which  had  formerly  been  the^Ho  re- 
delight  of  the  colony,  and   might  ftill  have  fupplied   itJUbje^  ^ 
with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attra<9ion  for  a  fimple**^*^,"fi^*4i 
and  quiet  people,  and  gave  way  to  agriculture.     It  had  dentin  • 
been  eftablilhed  in  the  marihes  and  the  low  lands,  by  ^ova  Sco* 

•'  tia« 

fe- 
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B  OO  K repelling  the  Tea  and  rivers  which  covered  thefe  plarns^ 
with  dikes.  Thefe  grounds  yielded  fifty  for  one  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  fifteeti  or  twenty  for  one  at  leaft.  Wheat 
and  oats  fucceeded  bcil  in  them,  but  they  likewife  pro- 
duced rye,  barley,  and  maize.  There  were  alfo  potatoes 
in  great  plenty,  the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 
At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadpws  were  covered 
with  numerous  flocks.  They  computed  as  much  as  fixty 
thoufand  head  of  horned  cattle  -,  and  moft  families  had 
feveral  horfes,  though  the  tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 
The  habitations^  built  all  of  wood,  were  extremely  con- 
venient, and  furniihed  as  neatly  as  a  fubftantial  farmer's 
houfe  in  Europe.  They  bred  a  great  deal  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  which  made  a  variety  in  their  food  for  the 
moft  part  wholefome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink 
was  beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they  fometimes  added  rum. 
Their  ufual  cloathing  was  in  general  the  produce  of 
their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their  own  (heep.  With 
thefe  they  made  common  linens  and  coarfe  cloths.  If 
any  of  them  had  a  defire  for  articles  of  greater  luxury^ 
they  drew  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louifbourg,  and  gave 
in  exchange,  corn,  cattle  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  nothing  elfe  to  give  their 
neighbours,  and  made  flill  fewer  exchanges  among  them«- 
felves,  becaufe  ^ach  feparate  family  was  able  and  had 
been  ufed  to  provide  for  its  wants.  They,  therefore, 
knew  nothing  of  paper- currency,  which  was  fo  common 
throughout  the  reft  of  North- America.  Even  the  fmall 
quantity  of  ipecie  which  had  flipped  into  the  colony  did 
not  infpire  that  acSlivity  in  which  confifts  its  real  value. 

Their  manners  wereofcourfc  extremely  firople.  There 
never  was  a  caufe  either  civil  or  criminal  of  importance 
enough  to  be  carried  before  the  court  of  judicature  efla- 
bliihed  at  Annapolis.    Whatever  little  diflxirences  arofe 

from 
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from  time  time  among  them "Vere  amicably  adjufted  byB  O  O  SI 
their  elder's.     All  their  public  afts  were  drawn  by  their 
paftors,  who  had  likewife  the  keeping  of  thcrr  wills,  for 
which  and  their  religious  fervices  the  inhabitants  paid  a 
twenty-feventh  part  of  their,  harvcft. 

These  were  aWays  plentiful  enough  to  afford  more 
means  than  there  were  objefls  for  generofity.  Real  mi- 
fery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevolence  prevented 
the  demands  of  poverty.  Every  misfortune  was  relieved 
as  it  were,  before  it  could  be  felt,  without  oftentation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  without  meannefs  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  fliort  a  fociety  of  brethren,  every  individual  of 
which  was  equally  ready  to  give  and  to  receive  what  he 
thought  the  common  right  of  mankind. 

So  perfect  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all  thoie  con- 
ne(Etions  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  families.  There  never  was  an  inftance  in  this 
fociety  of  an  unlawful  commerce  between  the  two  fexes. 
This  evil  was  prevented  by  early  marriages  ;  for  no  one 
paiTcd  his  youth  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a 
young  man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it,  fowed 
them,  and  fupplicd  them  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  for 
a  twelvemonth.  Here  he  received  the  partner,  whom  he 
had  chofen,  and  who  brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks. 
This  new  family  grew  ^nd  profpered  like  the  others.  In 
174.9  all  together  made  a  population  of  eighteen  thoufand 
fouls. 

At  this  period  Great-Britain  perceived  of  what  con* 
fequence  the  poffeffioh  of  Acadia  might  be  to  her 
commerce.  The  peace,  which  neceffarily  left  a  great 
number  of  men  without  employment,  furnifhed  an  op*- 
portunity,  by  the  difbanding  of  the  troops,  for  peopling 
and  cultivating  a  vaft  and  fertile  territory.    The  BritiQi 

mi* 
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BOOK  miniftry  offered  particular  ^idvantages  to  a]I  who  would: 
go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier,  failor  and 
workman  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  himfelf,  and 
ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his  family.  All 
non-commiffioned  officers  were  allowed  eighty  for  them- 
felves,  and  fifty  for  their  wives  and  children ;  enfigns 
aoo;  lieutenants  300 ;  captains  460  j  and  all  officers  of 
a  higher  rank  600  ;  together  with  thirty  for  each  of 
their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre,  two 
fols,  fix  deniers(n}  for  fifty  acres.  Befides  this>  the  go- 
vernment engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  expences 
of  paflTage,  to  build  houfes,  to  furni(h  all  the  neceflary 
inftruments  for  fifhery  or  agriculture ;  and  to  defray  the 
expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encou- 
ragements determined  three  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  perfons  in  the  month  of  May  1749  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica, rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  ftarving  in  Europe. 

The  new  colony  was  intended  to  form  an  eftablifli- 
ment  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Acadia,  in  a  place  which  the 
favages  had  formerly  called  Chebudlp,' and  the  Engliih 
Hallifax.  This  fituation  was  preferred  to  feveral  others 
where  the  foil  was  better,  for  the  fake  of  edablifhing  in 
its  neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod  filhery,  and  fortifying 
one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America.  But  as  it  was  the 
ipot  moft  favourable  for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  ob- 
liged to  difpute  it  with  the  Micmac  Indians,  who  mofily 
frequented  it.  Thefe  favages  defended  with  obftinacy  a 
territory  they  held  from  nature ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
very  great  lofles  that  the  Englifh  drove  them  out  from 
their  pofleffions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finiflied,  when  there  was 
fome  agitation  difcovered  among  the  neutral  French.    A 

people 

(m)  About  one  ihilling. 
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p^opl^  whofe  manners  were  fo  Ample  and  who  enjoyed  B  0  O  IC 
fuch  liberty,  could  not  but  perceive  that  it  was  impof&ble 
there  (hou)d  be  any  ferious  thoughts  in  fettling  in  coun- 
tries fo  near  to  them,  without  their  independence  being 
affiefled  by  it.  To  this  apprehenfion  was  added  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  priefis  either 
heated  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  or  fccretly  inftigated  by 
th^  governors  of  Canada,  perfuaded  then;i  to  credit  every 
thing  they  chofe  to  fuggeft  againft  the  Engliih,  whom 
they  called  heretics.  This  word,  which  has  fo  power* 
ful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds,  determined  this  happy 
American  colony  to  quit  their  habitations  and  remove  to 
New  France,  where  they  were  offered  lands.  This  re- 
fol^tion  many  of  them  executed  immediately,  without 
confidering  the  confequences  of  it ;  the  r^ft  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  as  foon  as  they  bad  provided  for  their 
fafctyf  The  Engliih  government,  either  from  policy  or 
caprice,  determined  to  prevent  them  by  an  ad  of  treache- 
f}',  always  bafe  and  cruel  in  thofe  to  whom  power  aiFordg 
milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence  of  exaAing  a  re- 
newal of  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  at  the  time  of 
their  becoming  Engliih  fubjeifls,  they  aflembled  thofe  to- 
gether who  were  not  yet  gone,  and  when  they  had  col- 
leSed  them,  immediately  embarked  them  on  board  of 
ihip^  which  tranfported  them  to  the  other  £ngli(b  colo- 
lonies,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want., 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  national  jealoudes,  of  that  ra- 
pacioufnefs  inherent  to  all  governments  which  ipceflantly 
preys  both  upon  mankind  'and  upon  land.  What  an 
enemy  lofes  is  reckoned  a  gain,  what  he  gains,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  lo(s.  "When  a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is 
ftarved ;  when  it  cannot  be  maintained,  it  is  burnt  to 
aflres,  or  its  foundations  rafed:    Rather  than  furrender,  a 

Ihip 
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BOOKfliipor  a  fortification  is  blown  up  by  powder  and  bjT 
mines.  A  defpotic  government  feparates  its  enemies  from 
its  flaves  by  immenfe  deferts^  to  prevent  the  irruptions  of 
the  one,  and  the  emigrations  of  the  other.       , 

Thus  Spain  cKofe  rather  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her 
own  country,  and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  its 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations.  The 
Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and  private  crime 
to  deprive  other  commercial  nations  of  the  fpice  tradi:. 
They  have  oftentimes  even  thrown  whole  cargoes  into 
the  fea,  rather  than  they  would  fell  them  at  a  low  price. 
France  rather  chofe  to  give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards, 
than  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh ;  and 
England  deftroyed  the  French  vcflels  to  prevent  their  re- 
turning to  France.  Can  we  aflert  after  this  that  policy 
and  fociety  were  inflituted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind? 
Yes  they  were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked  man,  and 
to  fecure  the  man  in  power. 

iPrefent  SiNCE  the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed  their  hap- 

Nova  Sco-  p'lnefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity,    Nova  Scotia  has  been 
tia.  but  thinly  inhabited.     It  feenK  as  if  the  envy  that  depo- 

pulated the  country  had  blafted  it.'  At  leaft  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  injuftice  falls  upon  the  authors  of  it ;  for 
there  is  not  a  fmgle  inhabitant  to  be  feen  upon  all  that 
length  of  coaft  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
peninfula ;  nor  do  the  rocks,  the  (ands  and  marihes  with 
which  it  is  at  prefent  covered,  make  it  probable  that  it ' 
ever  will  be  peopled.  The  cod,  indeed,  which  abounds 
in  fome  of  its  bays,  draws  every  year  a  fmall  number  of 
fUhermen  during  the  icafon. 

There  are  only  three  fettlements  in  the  reft  of  the 
province.  Annapolis,  the  moft  ancient  of  them,  waits 
for  frelh  inhabitants  to  take  the  place  of  the  unhappy 

FrenchmcA 
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Frenchmen  who  were  driven  from  it;    and  it  feems  toB  O  O  K 

XVII 
promife  them  rich  returns  from  the  fertility  of  her  foil. 

LuN£NBUkGH,  the  fecond  fettlement,   was  founded  a 

few  years  ago  by  80D  Germans  come  from  Hallifax.    At 

firfi,  it  did  not  promife  much  fuccefs  ;  but  is  conflderably 

improved  by  the  unremitted  indufiry  of  that  warlike  and 

wife  people^    who  contented  with  defending  their  own 

territory,  feldom  go  out  of  it,   but  to  cultivate  others 

which  they  are  not  ambitious  of  conquering.     They  have 

fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  Englifh  dominion^ 

wheirever  chance  had  conducted  them. 

Hallifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  principal 
place  of  the  province  ;  an  advantage  it  owes  to  the  en* 
couragements  lavi&ed  upon  it  by  the  motker  country* 
Their  expences  for  this  fettlement  from  its  Arft  foundation 
to  the  year  1769, .  amounted  to  more  than  90,000 
livresC^)  perann^m.  Such  favours  were  not  ill  bellowed 
upon  a  city,  which  from  its  fituation,  is  the  natural  ren<> 
dczvous  of  both  the  land  and  fea  forces,  which  Great 
Britain  ibmetimes  thinks  herfdf  obliged  to  maintain  in 
America,  as  well  for  the  defence  of  her  fifheries,  and  the 
prote&ion  of  her  fugar  iflands,  as  for  the  purpofe  of 
maintaining  her  coonefkions  with  her  northern  colonies* 
Halli£ax,  indeed,  derives  more  of  its  fplendor  from  the 
motion  /and  adivity  which  is  conftantly  kept  up  in  its 
ports,  than  either  from  its  cultivation  which  is  trifling) 
or  from  its  iiflieries  which  have  not  been  confiderably  im« 
proved,  though  they  confift  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  the 
ieal.  It  is  not  even  in  the  ftate  it  fhould  be  as  a  fortified 
town.  The  malversations  of  perfons  employed,  who 
inftead  of  the  fortifications  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
mother  country,  have  only  erefled  a  few  batteries  without 
any  ditch  round  the  city,   make  it  liable  to  fall  without 

refifUnc^ 

(0  3)937^  iw. 
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BO  O  K  refiftance  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  enemy  that  attacks 
iu  In  1757,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Hallifax 
rated  the  value  of  their  houfes,  cattle  and  merchandife  at 
about  6,750,000  livrcs.(^^  This  funr),  which  makes 
about  two  thirds  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  province,  has 
not  increafed  above  one  fourth  fince  that  time. 

The  defire  of  putting  a  ftop  to  this  ftate  of  languor 
was,  probably,  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  Bri- 
tifh  government  to  conftitute  a  court  of  admiralty  for  all 
North  America,  and  to  place  the  feat  of  it  at  Hallifax  in 
1763.  Before  this  period,  the  juftices  of  peace  ufed  to 
be  the  judges  of  all  violations  of  the  ai%  of  navigation  ; 
'but  the  partiality  thefe  magiftrates  ufed  to  fhew  in  their 
judgments  for  the  colony,  where  they  were  born,  and 
which  had  chofen  them,  made  their  miniftry  ufelefs,  and 
even  prejudicial  to  the  mother  country.  It  was  prefumed, 
that  if  enlightened  men  were  fent  from  Europe,  and  well 
fupported,  they  would  imprefs  niore  refped  for  their  de- 
termination. The  event  has  juflified  this  policy.  Since 
that  regulation,  the  commercial  laws  have  been  better 
obferved  ;  but  ftill  great  inconveniences  have  enfued  from 
the  diftance  of  many  provinces  from  the  feat  of  this  new 
tribanaL  It  is  probabte  that  to  retnedy  thefe,  admini-* 
ftration  will  be  forced  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
courts,  and  difperfe  them  in  places  convenient  for  the 
people'  to  have  acce6  to  them.  Kova  Scotia  will  then 
lofe  the  temporary  advantage  it  gains  from  being  the  re- 
fort  of  thofc  who  come  for  juftice;  l)ut  it  will,  probably, 
find  out  other  natural  fources  of  wealth  within  itfelf.  It 
■has  fome,  indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  exceed- 
ing fine  flax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three  kingdoms 
are  fo  much  in  want,  muft  haften  the  progrefs  ofi  its  im- 
provement. Nova  Scotia  muft  not,  however,'  cxpeft  ever 
to  vie  With  New  England. 
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Kew  England,  like  the  mother  countiy^  ha8fig<*BOOK 
tializdd  itfdf  by  many  zSts  of  violence ;  and  was  aduated  '  m 

by  the  fan\e  turbulent  fpirit.     It  took  its  rife  in  trouble- Founda- 

fome  times,  and  its  infant  ftate  .was  difturbed  with  OMny  Kew-^Ensr-^ 
dreadful  commotions.  It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginniilg  hmd. 
of  the  laft  century,  and  called  North  Virginia,  but  no 
Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608.  The  firft  co«> 
lony,.  which  was  weak  and  ill  direded,  did  not  focceed, 
and  far  fome  time  after  there  were  only  a  few  adrenturers 
who  came  over  at  times  in  the  fumoier,  huik  themfelves. 
temporary  huts  for  the  (ake  of  trading  with  the  favages^ 
and  like  them,  difappeared  again  for  the  reft  of  the  year. 
Fanaticifm  which  had  dq>opulafeed  America,  to  the  fouth, 
was  deftined  to  rcpcpulate.  it  in  tlie  iiortfa.  At  lengith 
fome  Engliib  prefbyterians,  who  had  beoi  driven  from 
their  own  country,  and  bad  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that 
univerfal  afylumof  libert]^,  refolved  to  found  a  church  for 
their  fed  in  a  new  hemiiphere.  They,  therefore,  piirchafed 
in  1621  the  charter  of  the  Efigliih  North  Virginia  com« 
pany :  for  they  were  not  poor  enough  to  wait  in  patience 
till  their  virtues  ihould  have  made  them  profperouc 
Forty-one  &milies,  making  in  all  laoperfons,  fetout 
guided  by  enthufiafm,  which,  whether  founded  upon  error 
or  truth,  is  always  produdive  of  great  actions.  They  landed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  /offered  a  very  melan« 
choly  proipe£t  to  men  already  exhaufted  with  the  fatigues 
of  their  journey.  Near  one  half  perilhed  either  from  the 
cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diftrefs  i  the  reft  were  kept  alive,  for  ^ 
fome  time,  by  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  fteadinefs  of 
character  they  had  contraded  under  the  perfecution  of 
epifcopal  tyranny.  But  their  courage  was  beginning  to 
fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  fixty  favage 
warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by 
Vol.  IV.     '  Q.  their 
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BOOK  their  chief.    Freedom  Teemed  to  exult  that  fhe  bad  thuf 

XVII. 

brought  together  from  th6  extremities  of  the  world  twcf 

fuch  diiFerent  pepple ;    who  immediately  entered  into  a 

reciprocal  alliance  of  friendfhip  and  prote£lion.     The  old 

tenants  affigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  fettlement  they  had  formed 

under  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  }   and  one  of  the  fa- 

tages,  who  i^nderftood  a  little  Englifb,  ftayed  with  them 

to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  inftrud 

them  in  the  manner  of  fifhing  upon  their  coaft. 

This  kihdnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for  the  com- 
panions they  expeded  from  Europe,   with  feeds  and  all 
forts  of  domeftic  animals.     At  firfi  they  came  but  flowly, 
but  the  perfecution  of  the  puritans  in  England  increafed 
the  number  of  profelytes  (as  is  always  the  cafe)  to  fuch 
adegrw  in  America,  that  in  1630,  they  were  obliged  to 
form  dlflferent  fcttlemcnts^  of  which  Bofton.  fdon  became 
the  principal.     Thcfe  firft  fettlers  were  not  merely  ec- 
clefiaftics,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  their  preferment 
for  their  opinions,  nor  thofe  fedlaries  influenced  by  new 
opinions,  that  arc  fo  frequent  among  the  common  people. 
There  were  among  them  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank, 
vrho  having  embraced  puritanifm  either  from  motives  of 
caprice,  ambition,  or  even  of  confcience,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  fecure  themfelves  an  afylum  in  thefe  diftant 
regions.     They  had  caufed  houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands 
to  be  cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  thciren- 
deavoiirs  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  (hould 
prove    abortive.     The    fame    fanatical    fpirit  that  had 
introduced  anarchy  into  the  mother  country,  kept  the 
colony  in  a  ftate  of  fubordination,  or  rather  a  feverity  of 
manners,     had    the   fame  effbft  as  laws   in  a  favage 
climate. 
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TrtE  inhabitants  of  New  England  lived  peaceably  fotB  O  O  K 
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fit  long  time  without  any  regular  form  of  policy.     It  Was  * 

Hot  that  their  charter  had  not  authorized  them  to  eftablifli 
any  mode  of  government  they  might  chufe,  but  thefe  en* 
thudafts  were  not  agreed  amongft  themfelves  upon  the 
plan  of  their  republic ;  and  government  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  concerned  about  them  to*urge  them  tofecure  their 
own  tranquillity.  At  length  they  grew  fenfiblc  of  the 
necefCty  of  a  regular  legiflationy  and  this  great  work  which 
virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted  but  with 
difRdence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind  fanaticifm. 
It  bore  the  ftamp  pf  the  rude  prejudices  on  which  it  had 
been  formed. 

There  was  in  this  new  code  a  fingular  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  of  wifdom  and  folly^  No  man  was  al- 
lowed to  have  any  {hare  in  the  government  except  he  was 
9  member  of  the  eftabliihed  churchy  Witchcraft^  per«ii 
jury,  blafphemy,  and  adultery  were  made  capital  offences  | 
and  children  were  alfo  punifhed  with  deaths  either  for 
curfing  or  ftriking  their  parents.  On  the 'other  hand^ 
tnarrlages  were  to  be  folemnized  by  the  magiflrate.  The  * 
price  of  corn  was  fix^d  at  3  livres,  7  fols)  6  deniers^^) 
per  bu(hel.  The  favages  who  negledled  to  cultivate  their 
lands  were  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  law.  Europeans 
Were  forbidden  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  fell  them  any 
ftrong  liqubfs  or  warlike  ftores»  .  All  thofe  who  were  de» 
te&ed  either  in  lying,  or  dninkennefs,  or  dancings  were 
ordered  to  be  publickly  whipped.  But  at  the  fame  time 
thkt  amufements  were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and 
trimes,  one  might  fvtrear  by  paying  a  penalty  of  i  livre,  - 
ft  fols,"  6  deniers^frj.  and  break  the  fabbath  for  67  livres^ 
to  foIs.'(x^  ,  It  was  efteemed  an  indulgence  to  be  able  .to 

Q^  2  atone 

fo)  %s,\\d,  halfpenny.  {j)  iid,  ^  farthingf* 
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BOOK  jatone  by  n^oney  fi>r  a  ncglcd  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a 
rafh  oath.  But  it  is  ftiil  more  extraordinary  that  the  wor« 
(hip  of  images  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on  pain  of 
dqath,  which  was'alfo  infliSed  on  Roman  catholic  priefts, 
who  (hould  return  to  the  colony  after  they  had  b^en  ba- 
nifhed  ;  and  on  Quakers  who  ihould  appear  again  after 
having  been  whipped,  branded  and  expelled.  Such  was 
the  abhorrence  for  thefe  fedaries,  who  had  them(elves  an 
averfion  for  every  kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either 
brought  one  of  them  into  the  country,  or  harboured  him 
but  for  one  hour,  was  expofed  to  pay  a  confulerable 
fine. 

Fanaticifin      Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  lefs 

sT«lt  caia-  ^**^1^'*^  ^^^  ^^^^^  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  th«  coercive 
mities  in  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion,  were  per- 
lald."  "^'  fccuted  with  ftill  greater  rigour*  This  appeared  a  blaf- 
phemy  to  thofe  divines  who  had  rather  chofen  to  quit 
their  country  than  to  (hew  any  deference  to  epifcopal  au- 
thority. By  that  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart 
from  the  love  of  independence  to  that  of  tyranny,  they 
changed  their  opinions  as  they  changed  the  climate ;  and 
only  feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  themfelves, 
in  order  to  deny  it  to  others*  This  fyftem  was  fupported 
by  the  feverities  of  the  law,  which,  attempted  to  put  a  ftop 
to  every  difference  in  opinion,  by  impofing  capital  pu- 
nifliment  on  all  who  diilented.  Whoever  was  either  con- 
vided  or  even  fufpe£ted  of  entertaining  fentiments  of  to* 
leration,  was  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppreffions,  that  they 
.  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firft  afylum,  and  feek  refuge 
in  another.  They  found  one  on  the  lame  continent,  and 
as  New  England  had  been  firft  founded  by  perfecution* 
its  limits  were  extended  by  it.  This  feverity,  which  a 
man  turns  againft  himfelf,  or  agatnft  his  fellow  creatures, 
«nd  makes  him  either  the  Yidim,  or  the  opprefibr,  ibon 

exerted 
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exerted  itfclf  againft  the  Quakers*  T'bey  were  whipped^  BOOK 
bani(hed^  and  ioiprifoned.  The  proud  fimplicity  of  thefe 
new  enthufiafts,  who  in  the  midft  of  tortures  and  igno- 
miny praifed  God,  and  called  for  bleffinga  upon  men>  in- 
fpired  a  reverence  for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and 
gained  them  a  number  of  profelytes.  I'his  circumftance 
exafperated  their  perfecutors,  and  hurried  them  on  to  the 
moft  atrocious  a£ts  of  violence ;  and  they  caufcd  five  of 
them,  who  had  returned  clandeftinely  from  baniihment, 
to  he  hanged.  It  feemed  as  if  the  Englilh  had  come  to  Ame- 
rica to  exQrcife  upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruel- 
ties the  Spaniards  had  ufed  againft  the  Indians.  Thisfpirit 
of  perfecution  was  at  laft  fuppreflcd  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  it  had  been  brought, 

Cromwell  was  no  more  I  enthufiafm,  hypocrify,  and 
fanaticifm,  which  compofed  his  charadter,  fa(5lions,  re- 
bellions,  and  profcriptions  were  all  buried  with  him,  and 
England '  had  the  profpefi  of  calmer  dayi.  Charles  the 
fccoiid,  at  his  reftoratior,  had  introduced  amongft  his 
fulje£ls  a  focial  turn,  a  tafte  for  convtvial  pleafures,  gal- 
lantry, and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thofe  amufemems  he 
had  been, engaged  in  while  he  was  wandering  from  one 
court  to  another  in  Europe,  to  recover  the  crown  which 
his  father  had  loft  upon  a  fcaflolJ.  Nothing  but  fuch  a 
total  change  of  manners,  could  poffibly  have  fecured  the 
tranquillity  of  his  governmerit  upon  a  throne  marked  with 
blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe 'voluptuaries,  whom  the 
love  of  fenfual  pleafutes  fometimes  excites  to  fentiments 
of  compai&on^  and  humanity.  Moved  with  the  fuiFerings 
of  the  Quakers,  he  put  a  ftop  ro  them  by  a  proclamation 
in  1661 }  but  he  was  never  able  totally  to  exting^uifh  the 
fpirtt  of  perfecution  that  prevailed  in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head-  Henry  Vane,  t}^e 
fon  of  that  Sir.Henfy  Vane,  who  had  bad  fuch  arcmark- 
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BOO  K^ble  ibare  in  the  difturbances  of  his  country.     This  q\h 
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*     ftinate  and  entbufiaftic  young  man,    in  ^very  thing  le^ 

fembling  his  father,  unable  either  to  live  peaceably  hixn^ 
Se](y  or  to  fufFer  others  to  remain  quiet^  had  contrived  to 
revive  the  obfcure  and  obfolete  queftions  of  grace  an<) 
free  will.  The  difputes  upon  thefe  point*  ran  very  bigb^ 
and  would,  probably,  have  plunged  the  colony  into  a 
civil  war^  if  feveral  of  the  (avage  nations  united  bad  not 
happened  at  that  very  time  to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of 
the  difputants,  and  to  maflacre  great  numbers  of  them* 
The  colonifts  heated  with  their  theological  contefta  paid 
at  ficft  very  little  attention  to  this  con£dcrable  lofs.  But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  fo  general^ 
that  all  tooki  up  arms.  As  foon ,  as  the  enemy  was  rer 
pulfed,  the  colony  refumed  its  former  diflentiqns ;  and 
the  phrenzy  which  they  excited,  broke  out  in  169a  in  a 
war,  marked  with  as  many  atrocious  inftances  of  vio«B 
lence,  as  any  ever  recorded  in  biftory. 

Th£K£  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called  Salem^ 
two  young  women  who  were  fubjed  to  Qonvulflonsi^ 
accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymptoms.  Their  fa^ 
ther,  minifter  of  the  church,  thought  that  they  were 
bewitched  \  and  having  in  confequence  caft  his  fufpiciona 
upon  an  Indian  girl*,  who  lived  in  his  houfc,  he  com* 
pelled  her  by  harih  treatment  to  confefs  that  ihe  was  a 
witch.  Other  women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced  by  the 
pleafure  of  exciting  the  public  attention,  immediately 
believed  that  the  convulfions  which  proceeded  only  from 
the  nature  of  their  fex,  were  owing  to  the  fame  caufe^ 
Three  citia^ens,  pitched  upon  by  chance,  were  Immedi* 
ately  thrown  into  prifon,  accufed  of  witchcraft,  hanged^ 
9nd  their  bodies  left  expofed  to  wild  beafls  and  birds  of 
prey.  A  few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons,  together 
vritb  ^  coi4nfellora.who  hecaufe  he  refufcd  to  ^ lead  againfl; 
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them,  was  fuppoied  to  (harie  in^heir  guilt,  fuffeidl  in  theB  O  0 1^ 
fame  manner.     From  this  inftant,    the  imagination  of.^  ^ 

the  multitude  was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy 
fcenes.  The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmittet  of  age^ 
virgin  modefty,  fortune,  honour,  virtue,  the  moft  di^ 
nified  employments  of  the  ftate,  nothing  was  fufficient  to 
exempt  from  the  fufpicions  of  a  people  infatuated  witk 
vifionary  fuperftition.  Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were 
put  to  death,  young  giris  were  ftripped  naked^  and'  the 
marki  of  witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with 
the  mcSt  indecent  curiofity ;  thofe  fpots  of  the  fcurvy 
which  age  imprefies  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men,  were 
taken  for  evident  iigns  of  the  infernal  power.  Fanaticifm, 
wickednefs  and  vengeance  united,  feleAed  out  their 
victims  with  pleafure.  In  default  of  wichefles,  torments 
were  employed  to  extort  confeffions  dictated  by  the  ex« 
ecutioners  themfelves*  If  the  magiftrates,  tired  out  with 
executions  refufed  to  puniih,  they  were  themfelves  ac« 
cufed  of  the  crimes  they  would  no  longer  purfue ;  the 
very  miniftcrs  of  religion  raifed  falfc  Wicnefles  againft 
them,  who  made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy 
remorfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity. .  Dreams,  appa- 
ritions, terror  and  confiernation  of  every  kind  increafed 
thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror.  I'he  prifons  were 
filled,  the  gibbets  left  (landing,  and  ail  the  citizens  in- 
volved in  gloomy  appreheniions.  The  moft  prudent  per- 
fons  quitted  a  country  imbrued  with  the  blood  .of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  thofe  that  remained  fought  for  nothing 
but  reft  in  the  grave.  In  a  word,  nothing  lefs  than  the 
total  and  immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expeA- 
ed,  when  on  a  fiidden,  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.  All  eyes  were  opened  at 
once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awakened  the  minds  which 
it  bad  ac  firft  ftupified.    Bitter  and  painful  remorie  was 
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B  O  O  K  the  imxnedate  confequence ;  tbe  mercy  of  God  was  mi^ 

I  plored  by  a  genend  faft,  and   public  prayers  were  ofiereii 

up  to  aflc  forgtvcnefs  for  the  prefumption  of  having  fup^ 

pofed  that  beavep  could  have  been  pleafed  with  iacrifioes 

with  which  it  could  only  have  been  offended. 

Posterity  will>  probably,  never  know  exa&ly  what 
was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dtfordcr^ 
It  bad,,  perhaps^  its  fiift  origin  in  the  melancholy,  which 
thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had  brought  with  them  from 
their  own  country,  which  had  increaied.  with  the  (curvy 
«  they  had  contraded  at  (ea,  and  which  hiad  gathered  firtfli 

ftrength  from  the  vapours  knd  exhalations  of  a  foil  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences  and  bard* 
ihips  infeparable  from  a  change  of  climate  and  manner  of 
living.  The  contagion,  however,  ceafed  like  all  other 
epidemical  dtftempers,  exhaufted  by  its  very  communica- 
tion ;  as  all  the  diforders  of  the  imagination  are  difpelled 
in  the  tranfports  of  a  delirium,  A  perfed  calm  fuccecded 
this  agitation  ;  and  the  puritans  of  New-En^and  have 
never  fince  been  feized  with  fo  gloomy  a  fit  of  enthuiiaiiiu 

Severities  BuT  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  perfecuting 
ftill  fubfift- fpirit  which  hath  flaincd  all  religious  fcflswith  Wood,  it 
laws  of  has  prefervcd  fome  remains  if  not  of  intoleration,  at 
New-Eng-  Jcaft,  of  fcverity,  which  reminds  us  of  thofe  melancholy 
days  in  which  it  took  its  rife.  Some  of  its  laws  are  ftil( 
too  fevere. 

[In  fupport  of  this  pofition  the  author  gravely  in* 
troduces  the  ftory  of  Polly  Baker,  who  was  brought 
before  the  magiilrates  and  convided  the  fifth  time  of 
having  had  a  baftard  child.  He  gives  the  fpeech  (be  is 
faid  to  have  made  on  this  occafion  at  full  length.  But  as 
this  fpeech  is  in  the  hands  of  every  Englilh  reader,  the 
tranflator  has  judged  it  unneceflary  to  fwell  his  tranflatioa 
with  it.    The  author's  rea(Qnix)g  upon  it  is  as  follows :} 
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This  fpesch,  however,  produced  an  ztk&ing  change  BOOK 
in  the  mtnd$  of  all  the  audience.     She  was  not  only  ac>*      ^   *  ^ 
quitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  puntfliaient,  but  her 
triumph  was  fo  complete^  that  one  of  her  judges  married 
her ;  fo  fuperior  is  the  voice  of  reafon  to  all  the  powers 
of  fludied  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  this^  the  popular  prgudice  foon 
regained  its  ground,  whether  it  be  that  political  and  fecial 
good  often  filences  the  voice  of  nature,  when  left  to 
herfelf,  or  that,  under  the  EngliOi  government,  where 
celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there  is  lefs  excufe 
for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the  fexes  than  in  thofe 
countries,  where  the  nobility  and  the  clergy^  luxury  on 
>the  one  fide,  nsifery  on  the  other,  and  above  all, ,  the 
fcandaloud  example  given  by  the  court  and  the  church, 
all  unite  in  degrading  the  married  ftate,  and.confequently 
in  preventing  many  perfens  from  entering  into  it. 

N£W  England  has  fome  refources  againft  bad  laws 
in  the  conftitution  of  its  mother  country,  when  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  legiflative  power  in  their  own  hands 
are  at  liberty  to  corre^  abufes ;  and  it  has  others  derived 
from  its  fituation,  which  open  a  vaft  field  to  indufiry 
and  population. 

This  colony,  ^bounded  to  the  nortl)  by  Canada,  to  the  Govern* 
weft  by  New- York,  and  totheeaft  and  fouth  bv  Nova  ■"*"*»  P^ 

'  puIatiODy 

Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full  three  hundred  miles  cultures, 
on  the  border^  of  the  fca,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  JJJ'!""*.^^ 
the  inland  parts.  and  navi- 

Tbe  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  done  by  chance  as  in  ^w-Eng* 
the  other  provinces.     From  the  firft  they  were  fubjcfied  ^*'"^' 
to  laws  which  are  flill  religioufly  obferved.    No  citizen 
whatever  has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  uboccu- 
pied  land.     The  government  which  was  deiirous  of  pre- 
iisrviiig  zil  its  members  from  the  inroads  of  the  favages^ 

and 
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BOOK  and  that  they  ftould  be  at  hand  to  partake  of  the  fitc^ 
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>  '  .CQurs  of.  a  well-regulated  fociety,  hath  ordered  that  whole 

villages  ihould  be  formed  at  once.  As  foon  as  fixty  fa* 
milies  ofier  to  build  a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,,  and 
pay  a  fchool-mafter,  the  general  congreTs  allot  them  a 
fituationi  and  permit  them  to  have  two  reprefentaCxves 
in  the  legiflative  body  of  the  colony.  The  diftriA  af-* 
figned  them  always  borders  upon  the  lands  already  dear* 
ed,  and  generally  contains  fix  thoufand  fquare  acres^ 
Thefe^new  people  chufe  out  the  fpot  moft  convenient 
for  their  refpe£live  habitations,  and  it  is  ufually  of  a  tquare 
figure.  The  church  is  placed  in  the  center ;  and  the 
colontfts  dividing  the  land  among  themfelves,  each  in* 
clofes  his  property  with  a  hedge.  Sofne  wteds  are  re- 
ferved  for  a  common.  It  is  thus  chat  New*  England  is 
continaaliy  aggrandizing  itfelf^  without  diicontinuing  ta 
make  one  complete  and  well  conftituted  province. 

Though  the  colony  is  fituated  in  the  mtdft  of  the 
temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  ib  mild  as  that  of 
fome  European  provinces,  which  are  under  the  fame  pa<^ 
f  aUel.  The  winters  are  longer  and  more  cold  ^  the 
fummers  iborter  and  more  hot.  The  (ky  is  commonly 
clear  and  the  rains  more  plentiful  than  lafting.  The  air 
has  grown  purer  fince  its  circulation  has  been  made  free 
by  cutting  down  the  woods;  and  malignant -vapours^ 
which  at  firft  carried  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  are  na 
longer  complained  of. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which  in 
the  beginning  had  no  connection  with  one  another.  The 
neceffity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againft  the  la- 
vages obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in  1643,  at 
which  time  they  took  the  name  of  the  united  colonies. 
In  confequence  of  this  league,  two  deputies  from  each 
cftabliihmeDt  ufed  to  meet  in  a  ftated  place  to  deliberate 
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upon  tkt  common  afFairs  of  New^England,  according  to  B  O  O  K 
the  infirudions  they  had  received  from  the  aflembly,  by  ^^*^^^ 
which  they  were  fent.  This  afTeciation  controuled  in  119 
one  point  the  right  which  every  individual  had  of  a£ting; 
intirely  aa  he  pleafed,  without  cither  the  permiffion  or 
approbation  of  the  mother  country.  Ail  the  fubmiffion 
of  th^e  provinces  confifted  in  a  vague  acknowledgment 
of  the  kings  of  England  for  their  foverejgn5« 

So  flight  a  dependence  difpleafed  Charles  the, Second* 
The  province  of  Mafiachufet's  bay,  which,  though  the 
fmalleft^  was  the  richeft  and  the  moft  i>opulous  of  the 
four,  being  guilty  of  fome  mtfdemeanor  againft  govern^* 
rnent^  the  king  feized  that  ^opportunity  of  taking  awajr 
''its  charter  in  1684;  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the 
revolution  i  when  it  received  another,  which,  however, 
did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expeSations.     The  crown 
referved  to  itfelf  the  right  of  nominating  the  governor^ 
snd  apppinting  to  all  military  employments,  and  to  all 
principal  poi^s   in  the  civil   and  juridical  departments; 
allowing  the  people  of  the  colony  their  legiflative  power, 
they  gave  the  governor  a  negative  Voice  and  the  com** 
mand  of  the  troops,  which   fecured  him  a  fufficient  in* 
fluence  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the 
mother  country  in  ^11  Its  force.     The  provinces  of  Con« 
Dei^icut  and  Rhode-lfland  by  timely  fubmiflion  prevented 
the  punifhmeot  that  of  MaiTachufet  had  incurred,  and 
retained  their  original  charter.    That  of  New-Hamp(hire 
had  been  always  regulated  by  the  fame  mode  of  admini* 
ilration  as  the  province  of  MalTachufet's  bay.     The  fame 
governor  prefides  over  the  whole  colony,  but  with  regu- 
lations adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  each  province.  Ac- 
cording to  the  moft  exadk  calculations,  the  prefent  popu- 
lation of  New-England  is  computed  at  four  hundred 
•tboufand  inhabitants,  which  arc  nx)re  numerous  to  the 
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BOOK  ibuth  than  to  the  north  of  the  colony,  where  the  foil  it 
XVII* 
KmmmymLJ  left  fertile.     Among  fuch  a  number  of  citizens,  there  are 

few  proprietors  wealthy  enou^  to  leave  the  care  of  their 
plantations  to  ftewards  or  farmers  :  moft  of  them  are 
planters  in  eafy  circumftances,  who  live  upon  their  eftates 
and  are  bufied  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  This  equality 
of  fortune,  joined  to  the  religious  principles  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  government,  gives  this  people  a  more  re* 
publican  caft  than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  other  colonies. 
NoKB  of  our  beft  fruits  have  degenerated  in  New- 
England  ;  it  is  even  faid,  that  the  apple  is  improved,  at 
leaft,  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly  and  made  cyder  a 
more  common  drink  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
All  our  roots  and  garden-fluff  have  had  the  fame  fuccefs  ; 
but  the  feeds  have  not  thriven  quite  fo  well.  Wheat  is 
apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  grows  dry,  and  oats  yield 
more  ftraw  than  grain.  In  default  of  thefe  the  maize, 
which  is  ufually  confumed  in  making  beer,  is  the  drink 
of  the  common  people.  There  are  large  and  fruitful 
meadows,  which  are  covered  with  numerous  flocks. 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
.fe^ion  in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others,  have 
not  made  near  the- fame  progrefs  as  agriculture.  There 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  manufactures  of  any  im« 
portance. 

The  firft  which  waf  formed  was  that  for  building  of 
(hips.  It  maintained  for  a  long  time  "^  degree  of  re- 
putation. The  vefleis  which  came  out  of  this  dock  were 
in  great  eftimation,  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
conflru£ied,  being  found  much  lefs  porous,  and  mvich 
Icfs  apt  to  fpllt  than  thofe  of  the  more  foutherp  pro- 
vinces. Since  1730,  the  numbers  of  them  are  confl- 
derably  dimini(hed,  becaufe  the  woods  for'building  have 
been  little  attended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  purpofes.    To 
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)>'revent  this  inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to  forbiil  the  B  O  O  K 
cutting- of  any  of  them  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea,  and  *.. 

we  know  noi  for  ,what  reafon  this  law,  the  neceffity  of 
which  was  fo  evident,  was  never  put  in  force.  The 
diftiiling  of  rum  has  fucceeded  better  than  the  building  of 
ihips.  It  }f^  begun  from  the  facility  the  New  Eng*- 
landers  had  of  importing  large  quantities  of  melafies  from 
the  CartbbeeSk  The  melafles  were  at  firft  ufed  in  kind 
for  various  purpofcs.  By  degrees  they  learnt  to  diftil 
them.  When  made  into  rum,  they  fupplied  the  neigh* 
bouring  favages  with  it,  as  the  Newfoundland  fifliermca 
did  the  other  northern  provinces,  and  failora  who  fre*- 
quented  thecoaft  of  Africa.  The  degree  of  imperfe&ion 
in  which  this  art  hath  ftill  remained  in  the  colony,  has 
not  dimint(hed  the  fale  of  it ;  becaufi:  they  have  always 
been  able  to  afford  the  rum  at  a  very  low  price.  i 

The  (ame  reafon  has  both  fupported  and  incrcafed  the 
manufa^ure  of  bats.  Though  limited  by  the  regulations 
of  the  mother  country  to  the  internal  confumption  of  the 
colony,    the  merchants  have  found  means  to  furmount  « 

thefe  obftacles,  and  to  fmuggle  pretty  large  quantities  of 
them  into  the  neighbouring  fettlements. 

The  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very  few.  The 
fleeces  of  its  flocks,  as  long,  though  not  quite  fo  fine  as 
the  Engliih  ones,  make  coarfe  ftuffs,  which  do  extreme- 
ly well  for  plain  men  who  live  in  the  country. 

Some  Preibyterians  who  were  driven  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  by  the  perfecutions  either  of  the  government 
or  of  the  clergy,  firft  taught  the  New  Englanders  to  cul- 
tivate hemp  and  flax,  and  to  manufadure  them*  The 
linens  made  of  them  are  fince  become  one  of  the  great 
refources  of  the  colony. 

'   T'he  mother  country,  whofe  political  calculations  have 
Mt  always  coincided  with  the  high  opinion   entertained 
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B  O  O  K  of  her  abilities,  has  omitted  nothing  to  thwart  thefe  k^ 
veral  manufaSures.  She  did  not  perceive  that  by  this 
oppreffive  conduA  of  the  government,  thofe  of  her  fub- 
jeds  who  were  employed  in  clearing  this  confiderable  part 
of  the  new  world,  muft  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
either  of  abandoning  fo  good  a  country,  or  procuring 
from  among  themfelves  the  things  of  general  ufe,  and  of 
immediate  neceffity.  Indeed,  even  thefe  refoorces  would 
not  have  been  fufficient  to  maintain  them,  if  they  had 
iiot  had  the  good  fdrtune  and  the  addrefs  to  open  to  them^ 
lelves  feveral  other  channels  of  fubfiftence^  the  origin 
«nd  progrefs  of  which  we  muft  endeavour^to  trace. 

The  firft  refource  they  met  with  from  without,  was  in 
the  fifhery.  It  has  been  encouraged  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
that  a  regulation  has  taken  place,  by  which  every  family 
who  (hould  declare  that  it  had  lived  upon  falt-fifh  for  two 
days  in  the  week  during  a  whole  year,  Ihould  be  difbur-^ 
dened  of  part  of  their  tax.  Thus  commercial  views  en*> 
,  join  abftinence  from  meat  to  the  proteftants,  in  the  fame 
manner  as^  religion  prefcribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

MAcicAitEL  is  caught  only  in  the  fpring  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pentagouet,  a  confiderable  river  which  empties 
itfelf  in  Fundy  bay,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  colony* 
In  the  very  center  of  the  coaft,  and  near  fiofton,  the 
cod-fi(h  Is  ^always  in  fuch  plenty,  that  cape  Cod,  not* 
withftanding  the  fteriliry  of  its  foil^  is  one  of  the  moft 
populous  parts  of  the  country.  Not  content^  however, 
with  the  fifli  caught  in  its  own  latitudes,  NeUr  England 
Tends  every  y6ar  about  two  hundred  veflels)  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  tons  each,  to  the  great  bank,  to  Newfound-^ 
land,  and  to  Cape  Breton,  which  commonly  make  three 
voyages  a  feafon,  and  bring  back  at  leaft  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  quintals  of  cod.  fiefxdes,  there  are  larger  veflels 
which  tiil  from  the  fame  ports,  2fid  exchange  provifiona 

for 
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for  the  produce  of  the  fUhery  of  thofe  Engliih  who  are  B  O  O  R 
fetded  in  thefe  frozen  and  barren  regions.     All  this  cod 
13  afterwards  diftributed  in  the  fouthern  parts,  of  Europe 
and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  whicK  the  Britilh 
iflands  in  the  new  world  are  fupplied  by  New  England* 
It  furnifhes  them  befides,  boffcS)  oxen^  hogs,  fait  meac^ 
butter^  taIlow>  cheefe,  flour,  bifcuit,  Indian  corn,  pe^^s^ 
fruits^  cyder^  hemp,  flax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds*  Tbe^ 
fame  commodities  pafs  into  the  iflands  belongihg  to  th« 
other  nations,  fometimes  openly,  fometimes  by  fiiiug* 
gling,  but  always  in  lefler  quantities  during  peace,  than 
in  war  time.  Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of 
the  American  continent  open  fimilar  markets  to  New 
England.  This  province  alfo  fetches  wines  and  brandies 
from  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  and  pays  for  them 
with  cod-fiih  and  corn. 

,  TH£  ports  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  receive  an* 
nually  fixty  or  feventy  of  their  (hips.  They  come  there 
laden  with  cod,  wood  for  fhip  building,  naval  ftores^ 
corn,  and  fifh  oil }  many  of  them  return  with  olive-oil, 
fait,  wine  and  money  immediately  to  New  England^ 
where  they  land  their  cargoes  clandeftinely.  By  this  me<^ 
thod,  they  elude  the  cuftoms  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  Great  Britain,  if  they  wentlhere,  as  in  purfuance 
of  a  pofitive  order  they  ought  to  do.  The  ihips  which* 
do  not  return  to  the  original  port  are  fold  in  thofe  wher< 
they  difpofe  of  their  cargo.  They  have  frequently  no 
particular  addrefs,  but  are  freighted  indifferently  for 
every  merchant  and  every  port,  till  they  meet  with  a 
proper  purchafer. 

Th£  mother  country  receives  from  its  colony  yards 
ftnd  mads  for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot-aihes,  pitch, 
tar^  turpentine,  a  few  furs|  and  in  years  of  fcarcity  fome 

corn* 
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BOOK  com.  Thefc  cargoes  come  home  in  fhips  built  by  bcf 
own  merchants,  or  bought  by  them  of  privateers,  who 
build  upon  fpeculation.  ^ 

'  Besides  the  trade  New  England^  makes  of  her  own 
produAions,  fbe  has  appropriated  great  part  of  the  con« 
Yeying  trade  between  North  and  Sou(t>  America,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  New  Englanders  are  looked  upon 
as  the  brokers  or  Hollanders  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively  and  continued  exer- 
tion, New  England  has  never  yet  been  able  to  free  herfelf 
from  debt*  She  has  never  been  able  to  pay  exa£Uy  for 
what  (he  received  from  the  mother  country,  either  in  pro- 
ductions of  her  own,  or  of  foreign  induftryy  or  in  thofe 
from  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  all  which  articles  of  trade  amount 
annually  to  9,000,000  of  Iivres.(/J 

She  has  fiill,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep  flx  thou- 
fand  failors  in  conftant  employment.  Her  marine  confifis 
of  five  hundred  large  vefTcls,  which  carry  altogether  forty 
thoufand  tons  burden  ;  befides  a  grpat  number  of  fmaller 
vellels  for  fifhing  and  for  the  coafling  trade,  which  come 
out  indifferently  from  all  the  open  roads  which  are  fpread 
all  over  the  coaft.  Almoft  all  of  them  load  and  unload 
at  Bofton* 

BosTOK,  the  capital  of  New  England,  is  (ituated  in  a 
peninfula,  about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
iinebay  of  Mallachufet,-  which  reaches  about  eight  miles 
within  land.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is  (heltered  from 
the  impetuofity  of  the  waves  by  a  number  of  rocks  which 
rife  above  the  water,  and  by  a  dozen  of  fmall  iflands,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  fruitful  and  inhabited.  Thefe 
dikes  and  natural  j'amparts  will  not  allow  more  than  three 
fhips  to  come  in  together.  At  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, a  regular  citadel,  named  fort  William,  was  ere£ted 
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IN  one  of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  ThcreBOOK 
are  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  carrying  forty-two, 
pounders  each  upon  it,  which  are  difpofed  io  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  that  they  c^n  batter  a  fhip  fore  and  aft  before  it  ia 
poffible  for  her  to  bring  her  guns,  to  bear.  A  league  fur- 
ther on»  there  is  a  very  high  light-houfe,  the  fignals  from 
which,  in  cafe  of  invafton,  are  perceived  and  repeated 
by  the  fortrefs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Bofion  has  her  own  light-houfes,  which  fpread  the 
alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except  in  the  cafe  of 
a  very  thick  fog,  which  a  few  ifaips  may  take  advantage 
of  to  get  into  fome  of  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  town  has 
always  five  or  fix  hours  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  get  together  ten  thoufand  mi]itia> 
which  can  be  raifed  at  four  and  twenty  hours  notice.  If 
a  fleet  fhould  ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  fort 
William,  it  would  infallibly  be  (lopped  by  a  couple  of 
batteries,  which  being  ere<3ed  to  the  north  and  fouth  of 
the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and  would  give  time 
for  all  the  veflels  and  commercial  (lores  to  be  (heltered 
from  cannon  (hot  in  the  river  Charles, 

Boston  port  is  large  enough  for  fix  hundred  vtSch  to 
anchor  in  it  fafely  and  commodioufly.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent pier  conftruded,  far  enough  advanced  in  the  fea 
for  the  (hips  to  unload  their  goods  without  the  afliftance 
of  a  lighter,  and  to  difcharge  them  into  the  warehoufes 
which  are  ranged  on  the  north  fide.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  pier,  the  town  appears  built  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent 
round-  the  harbour.  According  to  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which  are  become  with  reafon  the  only  rule  of  political 
arithmetic,  it  contains  about  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants^ 
^ompofed  of  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  French  refugees,  £ng- 
li(h  Pre(byterians  and  church  of  England  men.  The 
boufes,  furniture!  drefs,  food,  converfation,  cu(loms  and 
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S  O  O  K  manners  are  fo  txiA\y  ftmilar  to  the  mode  of  living  in 

>.     ^  *  ^  London,  that  it  it  impofible  to  find  any  other  difference 

but  that  which  ariics  from  the  overgrown  pi^ulatton  of 

large  capitals. 

New  York     New  Enoland,  which  refismbles  the  motlier  country 

the  Dutch''''  To  many  reijpe^  is  contiguous  to  New- York.    The 

pafles  into  Utter  limited'  to  the  eaft.  by  this  principal  colony,  and 

of  the        bounded  to  the  weft  by  New-Jerfey,  occupies  at  firft  a 

Englifli.     very  narrow  fpace  of  twenty  milts  along  the  fea-ihore, 

and  infenfibly  enlarging,  extends  above  a  hundred  and 

fifty  miles  northward  in  the  inland  country. 

Tnis  country  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Hudibn  in 
1609.  That  celebrated  navigator,  after  having  made 
vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  Eaft*  ^ 
India  company  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paflagey 
veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and  eoafted  along  the 
continent,  in  hopes  of  making  fome  ufeful  difcovery 
that  might  prove  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  the  foctety 
fbr  the  truft  they  bad  repofed  in  him.  He  entered  into  a 
conftderable  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  after 
having  reconnoitred  the  coaft  and  its  inhabitants,  re* 
turned  to  Amfterdam  from  whence  he  had  fet  fail. 

AccoRDiKc  to  the  European  fyftem,  which  confiders 
the  people  of  the  new  world  as  nothing,  this  country 
fhoald  have  belonged  to  the  Dutch.  It  had  been  difco* 
vered  by  a  man  in  their  fervice,  who  bad  taken  pofleC* 
fion  of  it  in  their  name,  and  given  up  to  them  all  tfaer 
claims  which  he  himfelf  might  have  to  it.  His  being  an 
Englifliman  did  not,  in  the  leaft,  invalidate  thefe  uncon- 
trovertible titles.  It  muft,  therefore,  have  occafioned 
great  furprize,  when  James  the  firft  aflerted  his  preten* 
iions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hudlon  was  born  hh 
fubgef^ ;  as  if  the  real  country  of  any  man  was  not  that 
in  which  be  earns  his  fubfiftcnce.    The  king  was  fo 
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c^brtviftccd  6f  this  that  he  fooh  gave  op  the  matter ;  and  B  0  O  K 
the  republic  fent  in   i6ro'to   lay  the  foundation  of  the  ' 

tbloti^  \h  t  tountfy  which  Wis  lo  be  called  New  Belgia. 
Every  thing  profpfefed  here.-  Fortukiste  beginnings  feem- 
ti  tb  sinnodhce  a  ftill  greater  progrefs,  when  irt  1664 
ihe  colohy  was  ^x()o(bd  to  4  Aortti  which  it  could  not 
pbiBbly  forcfec. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe  intitiiate 
connections  with  Holland  that  the  ambition  and  fuc- 
celTes  of  Lewis  the  14th  have  given  birth  to  fince,  had 
long  feen  with  a  jealous  eye  the  profperity  of  a  fmalt 
ftate  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  though  but  juft  form- 
ed, was  already  extending  its  profperous  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  She  was  fecretly  difturbed  at  the 
thoughts  o^  not  i3eing  on  an  equality  with  a  power  to 
whom,  in  the  nature  of  things,  flie  ought  to  have  been 
greatly  fuperior.  Her  rivals  in  commerce  and  navigation  by 
their  vigilance  and  oeconomy,  gained  the  advantage  over 
her  in  all  the  large  markets  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Every 
effort  {he  made  to  eflabliih  a  competition  turned  either  to 
her  lofs  or  difcredit,  and  ihe  was  obliged  only  to  z£t  i,  (e- 
condary  part,  whilft  all  the  trade  then  known  was  evi- 
dently centering  itfelf  in  the  republic.  At  length,  the 
nation  felt  the  difgrace  of  her  merchants,  and  refolved 
that  what  they  could  not  compafs  by  induftry,  Ihould  be 
fecured  to  them  by  force.  Charles  the  iecond,  notnirith- 
ftanding  his  averfion  For  bufinefs,  and  his  itnmckl^rate 
love  of  pTeafure,  eageriy  adopted  a  meafure  Which  gav6 
him  a  profpeft  of  acquiring  the  riches  of  ihtft  diftant 
regions,  togeA^f  \^ith  th^  maHClme  empire  of  Europe. 
Etis  brother,  more  aSive  slnd  more  cftterprifing  thstil 
hitnfdf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofttions,  and  the 
deliberation   concluded  with   their  ordering  the  Dutch 
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\vn  ^  ^ -^^  '^  ^^  attacked  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war. 

An  Englifli  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  It  had  three  thoufand  men  on  board, 
and  fo  numerous  a  force  precluded  every  idea,  as  well  as 
every  hope  of  refiftance  ;  the  colony  fubmitted  as  foon  as 
it  was  fummoned.  The  conqueft  was  fecured  to  the 
vigors  by  the  treaty  of  Breda ;  but  it  was  again  taken 
,/rom  them  in  1673,  when  the  intrigues  of  France  had 
found  means  to  fet  two  powers  at  variance,  who  for  their 
mutual  interefts  ought  always  to  be  friends.  A  fecond 
treaty  reftored  New  Belgia  to  the  Englilh,  who  have  re- 
mained in  quiet  pofleiSon  of  it  ever  fince  under  the  name 
of  New  York. 

It  had  taken  that  name  from  the  duke  of  York,  fo 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  king  in  1664.     As  foon 
as  he  had    recovered  it,  he  governed  it  upon  the  fame 
arbitrary  principles,  which  afterwards  deprived  him  of  the 
throne.     His   deputies,    in   whofe  hands    were    lodged 
powers  of  every  kind,  not  contented  with  the  exercife  of 
the  public  authority,  conftituted  themfelves  arbitrators  in 
all  private  difputes.     The  country  was  then  inhabited  by 
Hollanders,  who  had  preferred  thefe  plantations  to  their 
own  country,  and  by  colonifts  who  had  come  from  New 
England.     Thefe  people  had  been   too  long  accuftomed 
to  liberty,  to  fubmit  patiently  for  any   time  to  fo  arbi- 
trary an  adminiftration.     Every  thing  feemed  tending  ei- 
ther to  an  infurredion  or  an  emigration,  when  in  1683 
the  colony  was  invited  to  chufe  reprefentatives  to  fettle 
its  form  of   government.     Time  produced  fome  other 
changes}  but  it  was  not  till  1691   that  a  fixed  plan  of 
government  was  adopted,  which  has  been  followed  ever 
iince. 

At 
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At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  appointed  by  B  O  O  K 
die  crown«  which  likewife  appoints  twelve  counfellors, 
without  whofe  concurrence  the  governor  can  fign  no 
aft.  The  commons  are  reprefented  by  twenty- feven  de- 
puties, chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thcfe  feveral  bo- 
dies ,  conftitute  the  general  affembly,  in  which  every 
power  is  lodged.  I'he  duration  of  this  aflembly,  origi- 
nally unlimited,  was  afterwards  fixed  at  three  years,  and 
now  continues  for  feven,  like  the  Britifh  parliament, 
whofe  revolutions  it  has  followed^ 

Si;ppoRT*£D  upon  a   form   of  government  fo  folid,  fo  Floiirlfli- 
favourable  to  that  liberty  which  make;  every  thing  prof-  iJfw  York. 
per,  the  colony  gave  itfelf  up  entirely  to  all  the  labours  Caulcs  of 
which  its  fituation  could  require  or  encourage.     A  cli-  fi^J       * 
mate   much   milder   than  that  of  New  Englaad?  a  foil 
fuperior  to  it  for  the  cultivation  of  corn^  and  eq^ually  fit 
for  that  of  every  other  produdion,  foon  enabled  it  to  vyc 
fuccefsfully  with  an  eftablifliment  that  had  got  the  (lart 
of  it  in  all  its  produdtions,  and  in  all   the  markets.     If 
it  was  not  equal  in  its  manufaftures,  this  inferiority  was 
amply  compenfated  by  a  fur  trade  infinitely  more  confi- 
derable.     1  hefe  means  of  .profperity   united  to  a  very 
great   degree   of    toleration    in    religious  matters,  have 
raifed  its  population  to  one  hundred  and  fifpy  thoufand  in- 
habitants, five  and  twenty  thoufand  of  which  are  able  to 
bear  arms,  and  conftitute  the  national  militia. 

The  colony  would  dill  have  fiourKhed  much  more  had 
not  its  profperity  been  obftru<5led  by  the  fanaticifm  of 
tv^o  governors,  the  oppreffive  conduft  of  fome  others, 
and  the  extravagant  grants  made  to  fome  individuals  in 
too  high  favour;  but  thefe  inconveniences,  which  arc 
only  temporary  under  the  Englifti  government,  have  fome 
of  them  ceafcii,  and  the  reft  of  them  are  leflcned.  The 
province  may,  therefore,  expedl   to  fee  her  productions 
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BOO  K  doubly  increafed,  if  the  two  thirds  of  its  tcrritdiy,  which 
ftill  remain  uncleared,  fhould  yi^Id  s^  Q)uch  a^i  the  one 
ttiird  which  has  already  been  cultivated. 

It  is  impoilible  to  forefee  what  influeucc  thcfe  richer 
may  have  upon  the  minds   of  the  inhabitaats ;  but  it  U. 
certain  th^y  have  not  yet'abufed  thofe  they  hav^  hitherto, 
acquired.     The  Dutch,  who  were  the  firil  founders  of 
the  colony,  planted  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  and  oeconof 
my,  which  is  the  chara£teriftic  of  theij;  nation ;  and  a? 
they  always  made  up  the  bulk  of  tb^  people,  even  aftef 
tKefe  had  changed  mafters,  the  example  of  their  decent 
manners  was  imitated  by  all  the  new  colonics  brought 
amongft  them   by  the  conqueft.     The  Germans,  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  America  by  the  pecfecution  vifhicb 
drove  them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to  this 
fimple  and  modeft  way   of  life ;  and  the   EngliQi   and 
French,  who  were  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much  frugality^ 
£>on  conformed,  either  from  motives  of  wifdom  or  emu- 
lation, to  a  mode  of  living  lefs  expeniive,  and  more  fa- 
miliar than  that  which  is  regulated  by  fa(hion  and  pa- 
rade. 

What  has  been  the  confequence  ?  That  the  colony 
has  ^ev^r*  run  in  debt  with  the  mother  co.untry ;  that  it 
bas  by  that  means  preferved  an  entire  liberty  in  its  fales 
and  purchafes  ;  and  been  enabled  always  to  give  to  its. 
affairs  the  diredion,  which  has  been  moft  advantageous 
to  them.  Had  the  reprefentatives  carried  the  (ame  prin- 
ciples into  their  adminift ration,  the  province  would  not 
have  entered  precipitately  into  engagements,  the  burthen 
of  which  it  already  feels. 

Both  the  banks  of  Hudfon*s  river  are  laid  out  in 
the  plantations  of  the  colojiy,  which  enliven  and  decorate 
thefe  borders.    It  is  upon  this  magnificent  canal,  which 
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is  narig^Ue  day  and  ntgbt>  in  all  ftafens,  and  w&ere  the  B  O  O  K 
tide  runs  up  abcvve  a  huadred  and  fixty  miles  in  the  land, 
chat  every  thing  which  is  intended  bf  the  general  i»4rk6t 
is  embarked  in  vefiels  of  forty  or  £fty  tons  burthen.  The 
fiaple  itfelf,  which  is  near  the  feai  is  extrentely  well 
lituated  for  r€cei;iring  all  the  merchandife  of  the  province 
and  all  that  comes  from  Long  Ifland^  which  h  only  fo- 
parated  from  the  continent  by  a  fo^rrow  canal, 

1^1  s  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  figure.  Is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in 
bi'eadth.  It  was  formerly  very  famous  for  thto  great 
number  of  whales  and  fea-calves  taken  in  its  neighboup- 
hood  i  but  whether  it  i»  that  the  frequent  fisheries  h«i« 
driven  away  thefe  animals,  which  generally  feek  quiet 
iea^  and  defert  (bores,  they  have  di&ppeared,  and  another 
branch  of  induftry  has  been  found  to  fupply  their  ]o6. 
As  the  paftures  are  moft  excellent)  the  breeding  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  particularly  hories,  has  been  much 
attended  to,  without  negle6Ung  any  other  branch  of  cul- 
ttvattOD.  All  thefe  different  riches  flow  to  the  principal 
market,  which  is  alio  increafed  by  'produ6Uons  brought' 
from  » greater  diftance.  Some  parts  of  New  England 
and  New  JeHey  find  their  account  in  pouring  their  ftoree 
into  this  magazine. 

This  mart  is  a  very  confiderable  town,  which  at 
preftnt  has  the^fame  name  as  the  colony,  and  is  called 
New  York*  It  was  formerly  buHt  by  tiie  Dutcb,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  Amfterdam,  in  an  ifland  called 
Manahatton,  which  is  fourteen  leagacs  long  and  not 
very  broad.  In  1756,  its  population  amounted  to  10,4^ 
whites,  and  2,275  negroes.  There  is  not  any  town 
where  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a  more  general 
appearance  of  ea&  and  plenty^  Both  the  public  edifices  - 
jfuxd  private  houfes  coovey  the  idea  of  foUdity  united  to 
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BOOK  donvent^nce.     If  the  city,  however,  were  attacked  witfc 
XVII. 

vigour,  it  wouM   hardly   hold  out  twenty -four   hours, 

hawing  no  other  defence  of  the  road  or  the  town  except 
a  bad*  fort  and  a  flone  retrenchment. 

New  York,  which  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  has«  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  neither  port  or  bafon,  but  it  does  not 
want  either,  becaafe  its  road  is  fufficient.  It  is  from 
thifMice  that  250  or  30oibrps  aredifpatched  every  year  for 
the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  America*  England  re- 
ceives but  a  fmall  part  of  them,  but  they  are  the  richeft« 
becaufe  they  are  thofe  whofe  cargo  confifls  in  furs  and 
beaver  (kins.  The  manner  in  which  the  colony  gets 
poileffion  of  tbefe  peltries  is  now  to  be  explained. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had' built  New  Amfterdibn  in  a 
fituatlon  which  they  thought  favourable  for  the  inter- 
courfe  with  Europe,  they  next  endeavoured  to  eftablifli 
an  advantageous  trade  there..  The  only  thing  at  that 
time  in  requeft  from  North  America  was  furs ;  but  as 
the  neighbouring  favages  offered  but  few,  and  thofe  in- 
different ones,  there  was  a  neceffity  of  pufhing  to  the 
north  to  have  them  better  and  in  larger  quanthies.  In 
confequence  of  this  a  project  was  formed  for  an  eftablifh- 
ment  on  the  banks  of  Hudfon's  river,  at  150  milea 
diftance  from  the  capital ;  the  ctrcumftances  fortunately 
proved  favourable  for  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Iro**^ 
quois,  to  whom  the  territory  required,  belonged.  This 
brave  nation  happened  to  be  then  at  war  with  the  French^ 
who  were  juft  arrived  in  Canada.  Upon  an  agreement 
to  fupply  them  with  the  fame  arms  that  their  enemies 
ufed,  they  allowed  the  Dutch  to  build  fort  Orange, 
which  was  afterwards  called  fort  Aibanj^.  There  was 
never  the  leaft  difpute  between  the  two  nations  -,  on  the 
ooatrary,  the  Dutcb^  with  the  affiftance  of  their  powdeo» 
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letd  and  guns,  which  they  ufed  to  give  in  exchange  for  '  ^  O  K 
Ikins,  (ecured  to  themfelves  not  only  what  they  could 
get  by  their  own  hunting  in  all   the  five  countries,  but 
even  the  fpoils  colledled  by  the  Iroquois  warriors  in  thett 
expeditions. 

Though  the  Englifli,  upon  their  talcing  poficffion  of 
the  colony,  maintained  the  union  with  the  favages,  they 
did^not  think  ferioufly  of  extending  the  fur  trade,  till  the 
revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes  in  1685,  introduced 
among  them  the  art  of  making,  beaver  hats.  Their 
efforts  were  for  a  long  time  ineffeftual,  and  there  were 
chiefly  two  obAades  to  their  fuccefs.  The  French  were 
accuftomed  to  draw  fpom  Albany  itfelf  coverlids,  thick 
worfled  ftuffs,  different  iron  and  copper  manufa£tures« 
even  arms  and  ammunition ;  all  which  they  could  fell 
to  the  favages  with  fo  much  the  more  advantage  z%  thefe 
goods  bought  at  Albany  coft  them  one  third  lefs  than 
they  would  have  done  any  other  way.  Befides,  the 
American  nations,  who  were  feparated  from  New  York 
by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  in  which  no  body  chofe 
to  venture  far,  could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the  French. 

BuRN£T,  'Who  was  governor  of  the  Englifh  colo- 
ny in  1 77.0,  was  either  the  firft  who  faw  the  evil,  or 
the  firft  who  ventured  to  firike  at  the  root  of  it.  He 
made  the. generally  aflembly  foibid  all  communication  be- 
tween Albany  arul  Canada,  and  then  obtained  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Iioquois  to  build  and  fortify  the  faftory  of 
Ofwego  at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of  the  lake 
Ontario,  by  which  moft  of  the  favages  muff  pafs  in  their 
way  to  Montreal.  In  conftquence  of  thefe  two  opera- 
tions,  the  beavers  and  the  other  peltries  were  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Englifh.  The 
acceffion  of  Canada  cannot  but  increafe  at  prefent  the 
ilwc  Kew  York  had  in  the  trade,  as  the  latter  is  bettor ' 
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"B  OOKfitualed  for  it  iban  the  country  which  <lifpitte4  it  wilb 

If  the  Engti(h  colony  has  gained  by  the  acquiTstion  of 

Csuiada,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  loft  any  thing  by  be* 

ing  feparated  from  Htw  Jerfey,  which  formerly  made  a 

part  of  New  Bdgta,  under  the  title  of  New  Swedenw 

In  what         "^HE  Swedes  were,  in  fa£t,  the  firft  Europeans  who 

manner      fettled  'u>  this  region,  about  the  year  1639.     Vhe  negleft 

fell  into     in  which  they  were  left  by  their  own  country,  which  was 

of^t^r^^  loo  weak  to  be  able  to  extend  its  protefiion  to  them  at 

Engliih.     fo  great  a  diflance,  obliged  them,  at  the  end  of  fixtecn 

lh8j»rcfent  j^^^^  ^q  giy^  thcmfelves  up  to  the  Dutch,  who  united 

this  acquifition   to  New   Belgia.     When  the   duke  of 

York  received  the  grant  of  the  two  countries  be  feparat- 

sd  themt   and  divided  the  leaft  of  them^  called  New 

Jerfey,  between  two  of  his  favpurites. 

\  CaRTSKBT  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  bad  re- 
ceived the  eaflern,  and  the  other  the  weftern  part  of 
the  province,  had  foUicited  this  vaft  territory  with  no 
other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several  advent¥ren 
accordingly  bought  large  diftri£ts  of  them  at  a  low  piicCx 
which  they  divided  and  fold  again  in  fmaller  par- 
cels* In  the  midft  of  thefe  ftibdivifions,  the  colony  be- 
came divided  into  two  difiinft  provinces,  each  feparately 
governed  by  the  original  proprietors.  The  exercife  of 
this  right  growing  at  length  inconvenient,  as,  indeed;  it 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  fituation  of  a  fubje^t,  they  gave 
up  their  charter  to  the  crown  in  1702;  and  from  that 
time  the  two  provinces'  became  one,  and  Vrfre  dire Aed 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Engltfib  colonies  by  a 
governor^  a  council  and  a  general  aflembly. 

New  Jersey,  fituated  between  39  and  40  degrees 
north  latitude,  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  New  York,  to 
ttkt  weft  by  Penfylvania,  to  the  north  by  unknown  land, 

and 
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apd  to  tK^  foutb  by  tfec  09can^  ^hich.  w»(bes  its  ^coaA^XO  Q  ^K 
through  an  extent  of  i^o  miles.  This  large  country  t  j  Z^_j^^ 
before  the  laft  revolution  contained  onl^  (ixteen  thoufand 
inhabitants,  the  defcendents  of  Swedes  aitd  Dutch«  who 
were  it$  firft  cultivators,  to  whom  had  been  ad4ed  fome 
Qi)aker$,  and  fome  church  of  England  men,  with  a 
greater  number  of  Pre{byterian$.  The  defed.  of  the  go* 
vernmcnt  flopped  the  progrefs  and  occaiioned  the  indi- 
gence of  this  fmall  colony,  It  might,  therefore,  have 
been  expend  that  the  sera'  of  liberty  (hould  have  beea 
that  of  its  profperity  ;  but  almoft  all  the  Europeans  who 
went  to  the  new  world  in  fearth  either  of  an  afylum  or 
riches,  preferring  the  milder  and  more  fruitful  climates 
of  Carolina  and  Penfylvaniai  New  Jerfey  could  never 
recover  from  its  primitive  langi^or.  Even  at  this  day^  it 
does  not  reckon  above  fifty  thoufand  whites,  united  in 
villages,  or  difperfed  among  the.pIantaUoiis,  wicK  twenty 
dioufiuid  blacks. 

Thb  poverty  of  this  province  not  fufFering  it  in  th« 
beginning  ^o  open  a  im&  trade  with  the  diftaot  or  fo- 
reign markets^  it  began  to  fell  its  productions  at  Phils|- 
delphia,  and  efpeci ally  at  I^ew  York,  with  which  there 
was  an  e^fy  communication  by  rivers.  It  has  contihued 
this  pi:$^£lice  ever  ftn^e,  ^d  receives  in  exchange  from 
the  two  cities  fome  of  the  productions  of  the  mother 
coaptry.  Far,  however,  from  being  able  to  acquire  any 
pbjedls  of  luxury,  it  cannot  even  aiFord  to  purchafe  all  the 
articles  of  Immediate  neceffity ;  but  is  obliged  itfelf  to 
manufadure  the  greatefl  part  of  its  clothing. 

There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the  colonyi, 
which  is  reduced  to  the  ufe  of  pa  per- currency.  AH  it9 
bills  together  do  not  amount  to  more  than  350,000  li- 
yres.(tt^    As  they  are  current  both  in  Penfytvania  and 
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BOOK  New  York,  which  do  not  take  any  of  each  others  bills  ; 
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they  bear  an  advanced  premium  above  the  bills  oT  thefe 

two  colonies,  by  being  made  ufe  of  in  all  the  payments 
between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any  real 
importance  to  New  Jerfey.  It  is  from  out  of  ,its  own 
bofom,  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its  immenfe  trad  bf 
defert  country,  that  it  is  to  draw  its  vigour  and  profpe- 
rity.  As  long  as  it  ftands  in  need  of  intermediate  agents 
it  will  never  recover  from  the  ftate  of  languor  into  which 
it  IS  plunged.  This  the  colony  is  thoroughly  fenflble  of, 
and  all  its  e£Forts  are  now  directed  to  this  end,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  zSt  for  itfelf.  It  has  even  already  made 
fome  with  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1751, -it 
found  means  to  fit  out,  at  its  own  expence,  thirty-eight 
veflels  bQund  to  Europe,  or  to  the  fouthern  ifles  of  Ame- 
rica. Thefe  veflels  carried  188,000  quintals  of  bifcuits, 
fix  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  barrels  of 
flour,  feventeen  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-one 
bufliels  of  corn,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of  falc 
beef  and  pork,  fourteen  hundred  quintals  of  hemp  ;  to- 
gether with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  hams,  butter,  beer, 
linfeed,  iron  in  bars,  and  wood  for  building.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  this  dire£t  trade  may  have  increafed  one  third 
fince  that  time. 

Triis  beginning  of  riches  muft  raife  the  emulation, 
the  induftry,  the  hopes,  the  projeds,  and  the  enterprifes 
of  a  colony,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  fuftain 
the  part  in  trade,  which  its  fltuation  feemed  to  promife 
it.  If^  however,  there  are  fome  poor  and  feeble  dates 
that  draw  their  fubfiftence  and  fupport  from  the  vicinity 
of  others  more  rich  and  more  brilliant  than  themfelves, 
tb^re  are  a  far  greater  number  whom  fuch  a  neighbourhood 
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entirely  crufhes  and  deftroys.     Such,  perhaps,  has  been  BO  OK 
the  fate  of  New  Jerfey,  as  will  appear  from  the  biftory 
we  are  going  to  give  of  Penfylvania,  which  lying  too 
clofe  to  this   colony  has  fometimes  ftifled  it  with  its 
ihadow^  fometimes  eclipfed  it  with  its  fplendon 
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En^Jb  €§l$mi$  fomndii  in  Par/yhkniaj  Virginia^  M^njUmd^ 
Cardina^  Gargia^  mni  Florida.  General  refieffimu  m 
all  tbefe  fetdtmmts. 


Tbe  Qaa-  l^UTHERANISM,  which  was  dtftined  to  tftufe  a  re- 
p^"/j^"^  markablc  change  in  Europe,  either  by  its  own  influence, 
sia.  Man-  Of  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occafioned  a  great  fer* 
U»t^.    '"^^^^^io"   ><^  ^^  minds  of  all  men ;  when  there  arofe 
from  the  midft  of  it  a  new  religion,  which  at  firft  ap- 
peared much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by   fanaticifm 
than  like  a  fed  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed  principles. 
In  fa£t,  the  generality  of  innovators  follow  a  regular 
fyftem  compofed  of  dodrines  conneded  with  each  otlia*, 
and  in  the  beginning,  at  leaft,  take  arms  only  to  defend 
themfelves.    The  Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,    as  if 
they  had  only  looked  into  the  Bible  for  the  word  of  com* 
mand  to  attack,  lifted  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  be- 
fore they  had  agreed   upon  a  fyftem  of  do£brine.     It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  their  leaders  had  taught,  that  it  was  a 
ridiculous  and  ufelefs  pradice  to  adminiiler  baptifm  to 
infants,  and  aflerted  that  their  opinion  upon  this  point 
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was  the  ftmc  a«  that  of  the  primitive  church  j  but  thcyB  O  OK 
had  rtot  yet  ever  praftifcd  fhcmfelves  thfe  only  Aftick  of, 
faith,  which  fiirniflied  a  pretence  for  fepardtioiiii  The 
Ipirk  of  (edition  precluded  them  from  paying  a  proper  at- 
tentton  to  the  rchifmatic  tenets  on  wbich  their  divifioA 
was  founded.  To  (hake  olF  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church 
and  ftate,  was  their  law  and  their  faith.  To  enlift  in 
the  armies  of  the  lord,  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who 
were  to  wield  the  fwt)rd  of  Gideon^  this  was  their  de- 
vice, their  motive,  and  their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  -cfaey^liVd  c^Mniedfire  and  fword 
into  a  great  part  of  Geritiany,.  that  itheanabaptifis  thought 
at  lad:  of  marking  and  cementing  their  Oonfederacy  by  (bme 
vifiblefign  of  union.  Having  been  infpired  at  firft  tb  raife 
a  body  of  troops,  in  1525  they  were  infpired  to  com* 
pofe  a  religious  code,  and  the  following  were  the  tenets 
they  adopted. 

In  the^  nAxki  fyflcm  of  intolerance  and  mildnefs  by 
whkb  they  "are  guided,  the  anabaptift  church  being  the 
only  onejn  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neittiec 
can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  other. 

Th£  fpirit  of  the  Lord  Mowing  wherefoever  it  liftetfa, 
Hht  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to  one  order  of  tii« 
iaiithful)  but  is  given  to  all.  Every  one  likewife  has  th« 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  fcSt  which  has  not  preferved  the  community  of 
sdl  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and  fpirit  of  primitive 
cfafiftianity,  has  degenerated,  and  is  for  that  reafon  an 
Impure  fociety. 

Magistuatbs  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the  truly  faith- 
ful. A  chriftian  never  has  occafion  for  any ;  nor  is  s 
chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf. 
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BOOK  Chrutian9  are  not,  permitted  to  take  up  arms  even  in 
their  own  defence^  much  lefs  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  inlift 
a$  foidiers  in  mercenary  armies. 

Both  law-fuits  and  baths  are  forbidden,  the  difciples  of 
Chrift)  who  has  commanded  them  to  let  their  yea»  be. 
jea,  and   their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the  devil 
and  of  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm  depends  upon 
the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults,  who  alone  are  able 
to  receive  it  with  a  cpnfcioufnefs  of  the  engagement  the^y 
take  upon  ihemfelves. 

Such  was  in  its  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Ana* 
baptifls.  Though  it  appears  founded  on  charity  and  mild- 
nefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  violence  and  iniquity. 
The  chimerical  idea  of  an  equality  of  ftations  is  the  moft 
dangerous  one  that  can  be  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety. 
To  preach  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  is  not  to  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  rights,  it  is  leading  them  on  to  aflaffi- 
nation  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  domeftic  animals  loofe, 
and  transforming  them  into  wild  beafts.  The  mafters 
who  govern  the  people  muft  be  better  informed,  or  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  conduced  muft  be  foftened  :  but 
there  is  in  hSt  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  real  equality; 
it  exifts  only  in  the  fyftem  of  equity.  Even  the  favages 
themfelves  are  not  equal,  when  once  they  are  colledled 
into  hords.  They  are  only  fo,  while  they  wander  in  the 
woods ;  and  then  the  man  who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his 
chace  to  be  taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who 
deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  orig;in  of  all  (b- 
cieties. 

A  dodrine,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  community  of 
goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardly  calculated  to 
find  partizans  any  wh^re  but  among  the  poor.  The 
peafants  all  accordingly  adopted  it  with  the  more  violence 
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in  proportion  as  the  voke  from  which  it  ddivered  themB  O  O IC 
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was  more  inrupportablc.     The  far  greater  part,  efpecially  '' 

-  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in  arms  on 

all  fides,  to  fupport  a  doiSrine^   wbieb,  frooi  being  vaC- 

&lSj  made  them  equal  to  tlieir  lords.     The  apprehenfton 

of  feeing  one  of  the  firft  bands  of  ibciety,  obedience  to 

the  magiftrate,    broken,    united  all  other  fe£ls  againft 

them,  who  could  not  fubfift  without  fubordioation.  After 

I 

having  carried  on  a  more  obftinate  refiftance  than  could 
have  been  expelled,  they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number 
of  their  enemies.  Their  fed,  nocwithAanding  it  had 
made  its  way  all  over  Germany,  and  into  a  part  of  the 
north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  been  every 
where  oppofed  and  difperfed.  It  was  but  juft  tolerated  in 
thofe  countries,  in  which  the  greateft  latitude  of  opinion 
was  allowed;  and  there  was  not. any  ftate  in  which  it 
was  able  to  (ettle  a  church,  authorized  by  the  civil  power. 
This  of  courfe  weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell 
i^ito  contempt.  Its  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  perhaps^ 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  feci  of  the  quakers. 

This  humane  and  pacific  {eA  had  arifen  in  England 
amidft  the  confuftons  of  a  war,  which  terminated  in  a 
monarch's  being  dragged  to  the  fcafibid  by  his  own  fub- 
je£U.  The  founder  of  it  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower 
dafs  of  the  people ;  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  me* 
chaaic,  but  whom  a  fingular  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  profeffion.  In  order  to 
wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly  afFedions,  he  broke 
off  ali  connexions  with  his  own  family ;  and  for  fear  of 
being  tempted  to  renew  theiti,  he  determined  to  have  no 
fixed  abode*  He  often  wandered  alone  in  the  woods, 
without  any  other  amufement  but  his  bible.  In  time  he^ 
even  learnt  to  go  without  that,  when  he  thought  he  had 
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BOOK  acquired  from  it  «  degree  of  infpiration  fimilar  to  that  of 
^^^"'   tbfc  apoftles  and  the  prophets. 

Then  he  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes,  which 
be  found  not  in  the  leaft  difficult  in  a  country  where  the 
minds  of  aii  men  were  filled  and  difturbed  with  enthufi- 
aftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon  fdl lowed  by  a 
multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty  and  Angularity  of 
"Wbofe  notions  upon  incomprehenfible  fubjeds,  could  not 
fail  of  attra£ling  and  fafcinating  all  thofe  who  were  fond 
of  the  marvellous. 

The  firft  thing,  by  which  they  caught  the  eye,  was 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there  was  neither 
gold  nor  filver  lace,  nor  embroidery,  nor  laces,  nor  ruffles, 
and  from  which  they  afFeded  to  banifh  every  thing  that 
was  fuperfluous  or  unneceiTary.  They  would  not  fufFer 
either  a  button,  in  the  hat,  or  a  plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe 
it  was  pofUble  to  do  without  them.  Such  an  extraordi* 
nary  contempt  for  eflabliiheJ  modes  reminded  thofe.  who 
adopted  it,  ihat  it  betan^e  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguifbed  themfelve^ 
by  this  external  modefty. 

All  the  external  deferences  which  the  pride  and  ty* 
ranny  of  mankind  exa£l  irom  thofe  who  are  unable  to  re- 
fufe  them,  were  difdained  by  the  quakers^  who  difclaimed 
the  names  of  mafter  and  fervant. '  They  condemned  alt 
titles  ad  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them,  and  as  mean- 
nefs  in  thofe  who  beflowed  them»  They  did  not  allow 
to  any  perfon  whatever  the  appellation  of  eminence  or 
exceHence,  and  fo  far  they  might  be  in  the  right;  but 
they  refuied  to  comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  marks  of  at- 
tcniion  which  we  call  politenels,  and  in  this  they  were 
to  blame.  The  name  of  friend,  they  faid,  was  not  to 
be  rcfufed  by  one  chriftian  or  citizen  to  another,  but  the 
ceremony  of  bowing  they  conildered  as  ridiculous  and 
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troublefome.     To  pull  off  one's  hat  they  held  to  bea^OOK 

XVIII. 
want  of  refpeft  to  one's  fclf,  in  order  to  ftiew  it  to  others.  \i 

They  carried  U  fo  for,  that  even  the  magiftrates  cpuld 
not  draw  from  them  any  external  token. of  reverence ;  but 
they  addreffed  both  them  and  princes  according  to  the  an- 
cient majefiy  of  language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in 
the  fingular  number. 

The  aufteirty  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  fmgularity 
of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arms,  confidered  in  every 
light,  appeared  a  crinie  to  them.  If  it  v/2ls  to  attack,  it 
was  violating  the  laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one's 
felf,  it  was  breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Uni- 
verfal  peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
If  any  one  fmote  a  quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he  immedi-  • 
ately  prefented  the  other ;  if  any  one  afked  him  for  his 
coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat  {oo,  Nt>thing  could  en- 
gage thefe  equitable  men  to  demand  more  than  the  law- 
ful price  for  their  work,  or  to  take  lefs  than  what  they 
demanded.  An  oath  even  before  a  magifirate  and  in  a 
juft  caufe  they  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  any  of  the  wretched  difputes  that  arife  between 
weak  and  perifhable  beings. 

THt  contempt  they  had  for  the  outward  forms  of  po- 
lltenefs  in  civil  life  was  changed  into  averflon  for  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  religion.  They  looked 
upon  churches  merely  as  the  parade  of  religion,  they 
confidered  the  fabbath  as  a  pernicious  idlenefs,  and  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  as  ridiculous  fymbols.  For  this 
reafon,  they  rejefted  all  regular  orders  of  clergy.'  Every 
one  of  the  faithful  they  imagined  received  an  immediate  > 
illumination  from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gave  a  charader 
fiir  fuperior  to  that  of  the  prieflhood.  When  they  wfl-c 
aflembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who  fo*ind  himiclf 
iflfpirdi  arofe  and  imparted  the  lights  he  bad.  received 
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gift  of  fpecch  which  they  cJalled  the  gift  of  prophecy  j 

fumetimes  many  of  thefc  holy  brethren  fpoke  at  the-  fame 
time;  but  much  more  frequently  a  profound  filence  p/e*- 
vailcd  in  their  aflemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioncd  both  by  their  meditations 
atid  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of  fenfibih'ty  in  the 
nervous  fyftera,  that  it  threw  them  into  convulfions,  for 
which  reafon  they  were  called  quakers.     To  have  cured 
ihefe  people  in  procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,    nothing 
more  was  requidte  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule;  but  in- 
dead  of  this,  perfccution  contributed  to  make  it  more  ge- 
neral.    Whilft  every  other  new  fc£l  met  with  encourage- 
ment, this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of  puniihment,  im- 
prifonments,  whippings,  pillpries,  mad-houfes,   nothihg^ 
v/as^  thought  too  terrible  for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was 
that  of  wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  reafonable  over  much. 
The  conftancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fuiTerings,  at 
firft  excited  compaflion   and  afterwards  admiration  for 
them.     Even  Cromwel,  who  had  been  one  of  their  moft 
violent  enemies,  becaufethey  ufed  to  infmuate  themfelves 
into  his  camps,  and  difcourage  his  foldicrs  from  their  pro^ 
feiSon,  gave  them  public  marks  of  his  edcem.     His  po- 
licy exerted  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  his 
party,  in  order  to  conciliate  himfelf  a  higher  degree  of 
refpe£l  and  confideration,  but  they  either  eluded  his  in- 
vitations or  reje^ed  them,    and  he  afterwards  confefled 
that  this  was  the  only  religion  in  which  his  guineas  had 
taken  no  eiFe^l. 

Amongst  the  fcvcral  pcrfons  who  caft  a  temporary 
luftre  on  the  feft,  the  only  one  who  deferves  to  be  re- 
membered by  pofterity,  is  William  Penn.  He  was  the 
fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
equally  diiUnguiihed  by  Cromwel  and  the  two  Steuarts, 

who 
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feaman,  more  fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  men  com- 
monly are  in  his  profeffion,   had  made  confiderable  ad- 
vances, to  government  in    the  different   expeditions   in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.     The  misfortunes  of  the 
times  had  not  fuiFered  them  to  be  repaid  durin:^  his  life, 
and  as  afFairs  were  not  in  a  better  fituation  at  his  death. 
It  was  propofed   to  his  fon,  that  inltead  of  money,  he 
fhould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in    America,     it 
was  a  country,  which  though  long  fmce  difcovered  and 
furrounded  by  £ng1i(h  colonies,    had  always  been  neg« 
ledted*     The  love  of  humanity  made  him  accept  with 
pleafure  this  kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him 
almoft  as  a  fovereignty,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  the 
abode  of  virtue,    and  the  afylum  of   the  unfortunate. 
With  this  generous  defign,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
i68j,  h«  fet  fail  for  his  new  pofleiliohs,  which  from  that 
time  took  the  name  of  Penfylvania.     All  the  quakers 
were  deftrous  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per^ 
fecution  raifed  againft  them  by  the  cjergy,  on  account  of 
their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  ecclefiaili-*- 
cal  fees ;  but  his  prudence  engaged  him  to  take  over  no 
more  than  two  thoufand. 

His  arrival  in  the  new  world  was  /ignalized  by  an  ad  Upon  what 
of  equity  which  made  his  perfon  and  principles  equally  ^"^^y" 
beloved.     Not  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  right  given  nia  was 
him  to  his  extenfive  territory,  by  the  ceilion  of  the  Bri-  ^"" 
tiih  minifter,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own  property 
by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives,     l^he  price  he  gave  to 
the  ravages  is  not  known  ;  but  though  fome  people  accufe 
them  of  ftupidity  for  confenting  to  part  with  what  they  * 
jnever  ought  to  have  alienated  upon  any  terms ;  yet  Penn 
jis  not  lefs  entitled  tp  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex^ 
«A\pl^  of  moderation  and  juftice  in  Amcrida,   never  fo 
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3  O  O  K  mych  as  thought  of  before  hy  the  &iropeaii9.  He 
made  his  acquifition  as  valid  as  he  could»  and  by  the 
ufe  he  made  of  it  he  fupplied  any  deficiency  there 
might  be  in  the  legality  of  his  title.  The  Ameii- 
cans  conceived  as  great  an  affe^ion  for  his  colony,  as 
they  had  conceived  an  averHon  for  all  thoie  which  had 
been  founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 
lent.  From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confidence 
between  the  two  people,  founded  upon  good  faith,  which 
nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  (hake. 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the  favages 
only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who  were  defii:ous  of 
living  under  his  laws.  Senfible  that  the  bappinefs  of 
the  people  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he 
founded  his  upon  thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplen- 
dor  and  private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  Here  it 
is  that  the  mind  refts  with  pleafure  upon  modern  hiftory, 
and  feels  fome  kind  of  compenfation  for  the  difguft,  hor- 
ror, or  melanchoy,  which  the  whole  of  it,  but  partt<- 
cularly  the  account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Ame-v 
rica  infpircs.  Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  Barb|iri- 
ans  fpreading  depopulation  before  they  took  pofieAon, 
and  laying  every  thing  wafte  before  they  cultivated.  It  is 
time  to  obferi'e  the  feeds  -  of  reafon,  happinefs  and  hu- 
manity fown  and  fpringmg  up  amidft  the  ruin  of  an  he* 
mifphere,  which  ftill  reaks  with  the  blood  of  all  its  peo- 
ple, civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

This  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  bafis  of  his 
ibciety.  He  admitted  every  man  who  acknowledged  a 
God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  made  every  chriftian 
eligible  to  ftate-employments.  But  he  left  every  one  at 
liberty  to  invoke  the  fupremc  being  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  neither  eftabliftied  a  reigning  church  in  Penfylvania, 

nor 
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norexaded  contributions  for  building  phc^s  of  miUicBOOK 
worlhip,  nor  compelled  any  perfoas  co  atiend  them* 

Jealous  of  immortalizing  bis  name^  hp  vefted  in  hit 
family  the  right  of  nominating  the  chief  governor  of  the 
colony ;  but  he  ordained  that  no  profits  fbould  be  annexed 
to  his  employment,  except  fuch  as  were  voluntarily 
granted ;  and  that  he  fhould  have  no  authority  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All  the 
citizens  who  had  an  intereft  in  the  law,  by  having  one 
in  the  circumftance  the  law  was  intended  to  regulate, 
were  to  be  electors  and  might  be  chofen.  To  avoid  a^ 
much  as  pof&ble  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  the  reprefentatives  ihould  Ipe  chofen  by  fuffrages 
privately  given.  To  eftabliih  a  law  of  plurality  of  voices 
was  fufEcient }  but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was^necelfary 
to  iettfe  a  tax*  Such  a  tax  as  this  was  certainly  more 
lilc;e  a  free  gift  than  a  fublidy  demanded  by  government ; 
but  was  it  poffible  to  grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men  who 
were  come  (o  far  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher  Peno* 
He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who  could  afford  to 
,pay  430  \ivres(w)  for  them.  Every  one  who  could  not, 
obtained  for  himfdf,  his  wife,  each  of  his  children  above 
lixteen  years  old,  and  each  of  his  fervants  fifty  acres  of 
land,  for  the  annual  quit-rent  of  one  fol,  ten  deniers 
and  a  half  (xj  per  acre. 

To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever  he  eftabliibed  tribunals 
to  proted  the  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of  property.  ^ 
But  it  is  not  protecting  the  property  of  lands  to  make 
thofe  who  are  in  poileflion  of  them  purchafe  the  law  that 
Secures  them :  for  in  that  cafe  one  is  obliged  to  give  away 
part  of  one*s  property  in  order  to  fee  u  re  the  reft  ;  and 
law>  in  procefs  of  time,  exhaufts  the  very  treafures  it 
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BOOK  ihould  preferve,  and  the.  very  property  it  fliould  defend; 
Left  any  perfons  fhould  be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might 
be  to  encourage  or  prolong  law- fuits,  he  forbad  under 
ycxy  &n€t  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  ad-* 
minifiration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  falary  or  gratifica- 
tion whatfoever.  And  further,  every  diftrid  was  obljged 
to  chufe  thr^e  arbitrators,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  en* 
^eavour  to  prevent,  and  make  up  any  difputes  that  might 
happen,  before  they  were  carried  into  a  court  of  juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from  the 
defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws,  that  they 
might  have  no  vices  to  punifh,  were  directed  to  put  a 
ftop  to  them  even  in  their  very  fources,  poverty  and  idle- 
nefs.  It  was  rnafted  that  every  child  above  twelve  years 
old,  (houlJ  be  obliged  to  learn  a  profeffion,  let  his  con- 
dition be  what  it  would.  This  regulation  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a  fubfiftence,  furnifhed 
the  rich  man  with  a  refource  againft  every  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, prcferved  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  by  re^ 
calling  to  every  man's  remembrance  his  original  deftina- 
tion,  which  is  that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body. 

Such  primary  inftitutions  would  be  neceflarily  pro- 
duftivc  of  an  excellent  legiflation  j  and  accordingly  the 
advantages  of  that  eftablifhed  by  Fenn,  manifefted  itfeJf 
in  the  rapid  and  continued  profperity  of  Penfylvania, 
which,  without  either  wars,  or  conqucfts,  or  ftruggles, 
or  any  of  thofe  revolutions  which  attra£^  .the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  foon  became  an  objeft  fit  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  univerfe.  Its  neighbours,  notwithftanding 
their  favage  ftate,  were  foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its 
manners,  and  diftant  nations,  notwithftanding  their  cor- 
ruption, paid  homage  to  its  virtues.  All  were  delighted 
to  &e  thofe  heroic  days  of  antiquity  Tealizcd,  which  £u- 
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ropean  manners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every  one  to  B  O  o  K 
confider  as  entirely  fabulous.  m 

Pensylvania  is  defended  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  to^f^fP^"/? 
the  north  by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  to  the  fouth  vania. 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  Weft  by  the  Indians; 
on  all  fides  by  friends,  and  witliin  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of 
its  inhabitants.  Its  coafts,  which  are  at  firft  very  nar- 
row, extend  gradually  to  120  miles,  and  the  breadth  of 
it,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  population  and 
culture,  already  comprehends  145  miles.  The  fky  of 
the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  the  climate  very  whoicfome 
of  itfelf,  haM  been  ftill  rendered  more  fo  by  cultivation^ 
the  waters  equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon 
a  bed  of  rock  or  fand  ;  the  year  is  tempered  by  the  re- 
gular return  of  the  feafons^  Winter,  which  begins ia 
the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end  a  March.  As 
it  is  feldom  accompanied  with  clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  isj 
generally  fpeaking,  moderate ;  fometimes,  however,  fharp 
enough  to  freeze  the  largeft  rivers  in  one  nights  This 
revolution,  which  is  as  ihort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  occiafioned 
by  the  north -weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  of  Canada,  The  fpring  is  uftiered  in  by 
foft  rains  and  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  increa fes  gradually 
till  the  end  of  June.  The  heats  of  the  dog-days  would 
be  infupportable  were  it  not  for  the  r^freibing  bree2^s  of 
the  fouth-weft  wind;  but  this  fuccour,  though  pretty 
conftant,  fometimes  expofes  them  to  hurricanes  that  blow 
down  whole  forefts,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  where  they  are 
moft  violent.  The  three  autumnal  months  are  com- 
monly attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  of 
being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  not  lefs  fertile. 
The  foil  in  fome  places  coniifts  of  a  yellow  black  (and^ 

in 
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B  O  6  K  In  odiera  it  is  gravelly,  aod  fometimes  it  is  a  ereyifli  afli 
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*  upon  a  ftony  bottom  ;  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a  rich 
earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets,  which  interfe£l- 
ing  it  in  all  direflions,  contribute  more  to  the  fertility  of 
the  country  than  navigable  rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  countryt 
they  found  nothing  in  it  but  wood  for  building  and  iron 
mines.  In  proccfs  of  time,  by  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  clearing  the  ground,  they  covered  it  with  innume^^ 
rable  herds,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  with  planta*- 
tions  of  flax  and  hemp,  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables^ 
with  every  fort  of  grain,  and  cfpeciaily  with  rye  and 
maize ;  which  a  happy  experience  had  fhewo  to  be  par«- 
ticuiariy  proper  to  the  climate.  Cultivation  was  carried 
4>n  in  all  parts  with  fueh  vigour*  and  fucceis  as  excited 
the  aftoniihment  of  all  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary  profpe- 
tity  i  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have 
attra£(ed  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French,  and  particularly 
fome  laborious  Germans  into  that  country.  It  has  been 
the  joint  work  of  Quakers,  Aoabaptifts,  church  of  Eng- 
land-men,  Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians;  Lur 
therans  and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  feds  which  abound  in  this 
country,  a  very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of  the  Dumplers. 
It  was  founded  by  a  German,  who,  difgufted  of  the 
world,  retired  to  an  agreeable  folitude  within  fifty  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give 
bimfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  feveral 
of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees 
.his  pious,  ftmple  and  peaceable  manners  indticed  them  to 
fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a  little  colony  which 
they  called  Euphrates,  in  allufton  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
ufed  to  fing  p&lms  on  the  borders  of  that  river. 

THia 
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This  little  city  form^  a  triailgle,  the  outfdes  of  viuch  X  O  O  K 
are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees,  planted,  with  ,  ^^^^' 
regularity.     In  the  middle  q{  the  town  is  a  very  largis 
orchard,  and  between  the   orchard  and  thefe  ranges  of 
trees  are  houfes,  built  of  wood,  three  Tories  hifi^h^  where 
every  Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  me- 
ditations without  difturbajice.      T'heie  contifmplative  men 
dp  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  all ;  their  terri- 
tory is  about  250  acres  in  extent,    the   boundaries  of 
which  are  marked  by  a  river,  a  piece  of  ftagnated  water^ 
and  a  mountain  covered  with  trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  m  Separate  quarters,  of  the 
city.  They  never  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of  wor« 
ihip,  not'  are  there  any  aflemblies  of  any  kind  but  for 
public  bufinefs*  Their  life  is  taken  up  in  labour*  prayer 
and  fleep.  Twice  every  day  and  night  they  are  called 
Ibrth  from  their  cells  to  attend  divine  fervicis.  Like  the 
Methodifts  and  Quakers  every  individual  among 'them 
pofleiTes  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf 
iiifpired.  The  favourite  fubjeds  on  which  they  love  to 
-difcourfe  in  their  afiemblies,  are  humility,  temperance, 
chaftity,  and  the  other  christian  virtues.  They,  never 
violate  the  refl  of  the  Sabbath,  which .  is  fo  much  the 
delight  of  laborious  as  well  as  idle  men.  They  admit  a 
hell  and  a  paradife  ;  but  rejedt  the  eternity  of  future  pu- 
nifliments.  The  do£lrine  of  original  fin  is  with  them 
an  impious  blafphemy  which  they  abhor,  and  in  general 
every  tenet  cruel  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  volun- 
tary workS}  they  only  adminifier  baptifm  to  the  adult* 
At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm  fo  elTentially  ne- 
ceilary  to  falvation,  that  they  imagine  the  fouls  of  chri* 
ftians  in  another  world  are  employed  in  converting  thofe 
vbo  have  jiot  died  under  the  la\y  of  the  gofpel. 

Still 
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BOOK     Still  more  difinft^refied  than  the  Quakers,  they  never 
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'   allow  ihfcmfclvcs  any  lavV-fuks*     One  may  cheat,   rob 

and  abufe  Hhem  without  bver  being  expofed  to  any  retalia- 
tion,  or  even  any  complaint  from  them.  Religion  has 
the  fame  efFed  on  them  that  philofophy  had  upon  th€f 
Stoics;  it. makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  infult. 

Nothing^  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter, 
it  is  made  of  a'long  white  gown,  from 'whence  there 
hangs  a  hood,  to  ferve  inftead  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe  {hirtj 
thick  (hoes,  and  very  wide  breeches.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  fummer,  only  that  linen  is  ufed  inftead  of 
wooUen*  The  women  are  dreffed  much  like  the  men^ 
except  the  breeches. 

Their  common  food  is  only  vegetable,  not  becaufe  it 
is  unlawful  to  make  ufe  of  any  other,  but  becaufe  that 
kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon  as  more  conformable 
to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  which  has  an  averfion  for 
blood.  Each'  individual  follows  with  chearfulnefs  the 
branch  of  bafinefs  allotted  to  him.  The  produce  of  all 
their  labours  is  depofited  into  a  common  ftock,  in  order  to 
Titpply  the  neceflities  of  every  one.  Befides  the  cultiva* 
ttbn,  manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  necefiary  to  the  little 
fociety,  which  are  thus  produced,  by  united  induftry,  it 
affords  a  fuperfiuous  part  for  exchanges  proportioned  to. 
the  population. 

Though  the  two  Cexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates,  the 
Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly  renounce  ma- 
trimony. But  thofe  who  find  themfelves  difpofed  to  it 
leave  the  city,  and  form  an  eftablifhment  in  the  country, 
which  is  fupported  at  the  public  expence.  They  repay 
this  by  the  produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  thrown 
into  the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
'  be  educated  in  the  mother  country.  Without  this  wife 
privilege,  the  Dumplers  would   be  nothing  more  than 

monks^ 
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monks,  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  become  either  fa-  B  0  O  It 
.  vages  or  libertines. 

What  is  moft  edifying  and  at  the  fame  time  moft  ex- 
traordinary is,  the  harmony  that  fubfifts  between  all  the 
fe£is  eilabliflied  in  Fenfylvania,  notwichftanding  the  diF^ 
ference  of  their  religious  opinions.  Though  they  are 
not  all  of  the  fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cherifh  one 
another  as  children  of  the  fame  fathei*.  They  have  al- 
ways continued  to  live  like  brothers,  becaufe  they  had 
the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  It  is  to  this  delightful 
harmony  that  it  muft  attribute  more  particularly  tl\e  ra* 
pid  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766  its  population 
amounted  to  1 50,000  white  people.  The  number  muft 
have  been  confiderably  increafcd  from  that  period,  fince 
it  is  doubled  every  fifteen  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Franklin's  calculations.  There  were  ftill  thirty  thoufand 
blacks  in  the  province,  who  met  with  lefs  ill-ufage  in 
this  province  than  in  the  otherai^  but  who  were  A\\]  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy.  A  circumftance,  however,  not  ea- 
fily  believed  is,  that  the  fubjcAion  of  the  negroes  has  not 
corrupted  the  morals  of  their  matters  ;  their  manners  are 
ftill  pure,  and  even  auftere,  in  Penfylvania.  Is  this  fin- 
gular  advantage  to  be  afcribed  to  the  climate,  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  emulation  conftantly  fubfifting  between  ' 
the  different  feds,  or  to  fome  other  particular  caufe  i 
Let  the  reader  determine  this  queftion. 

The  Penfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made,  and  their 
women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they  fooner  become 
mothers  than  in  Europe,  they  fooner  cfeafe  breeding.  If 
the  heat  of  the  climate  feems  on  the  one  hand  to  haften 
the  operations  of  nature,  its  incdnftancy  weakens  them 
on  the  other.    There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature 

of 
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BOO  K  of  the  (ky  is  inor^  uncertain,  for  it  fometimes  chanees 
five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  day. 

Aa  however  thefe  varieties  neither  have  any  dangerous 
influence  upon  the  vegetables,  nor  deftroy  the  harvefts^ 
there  is  a  conftant  plenty,  and  an  univerfal  appearance  of 
cafe.  The  oeconomy  which  is  fo  particularly  attended  to^ 
in  Penfylvania  does  not  prevent  both  fexes  from  being 
well  cloathed  ;  and  their  food  is  (liH  preferable  in  its  kind 
to  their  clothing.  The  families,  wbofe  circumftances  are 
the  leaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them  bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer 
and  rum.  A  very  great  number  are  able  to  aiFord  to 
drink  conftantly  French  and  Spaniih  wines,  punch,  and 
even  liquors  of  a  higher  price.  The  abufe  of  thefe  ftrohg 
drinks  is  lefs  frequent  than  in  other  places,  but.  is  not 
without  example. 

The  pleafingview  of  this  abundance  is  never  difturbed 
by  the  melancholy  fight  of  poverty.  There  are  no 
poor  in  all  Penfylvania.  All  thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune 
have  left  them  without  refources,  are  fuitably  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence 
is  carried  ftill  further,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to  .flop  in 
any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of  giving  the  leaft 
uneafy  fcnfation,  except  that  of  regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  diflurbed  by  the 
oppreffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  280,140  livres.(7)  Moft  of  them,  even  thofe 
that  were  defigned  to  repair  the  damages  of  war,  were 
toceafe  in  1722.  If  the  people  did  not  experience  this 
alleviation  at  that  period,  it  was  owing  to  the  irruptions 
of  the  favages,  which  had  occafioned  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not  have  been 
attended  to,  if  Penn's  family  could  have  been  prevailed 

upon 
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Upon  to  contribute  to  the  public  expences,  in  proportion  BOOK 
to  th^  revenue  they  obtain  from  the  province :    a  circum*  >  ^     ' 
fiance  required  by  the  inhabitants,   and  which  in  equity 
they  ought  tcr  have  complied  v^ich. 

The  Penfylvanians,  happy  pofTefTors,  and  peaceable 
tenants  of  a  country  that  ufually  renders  them  twenty  of 
thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out  upon  it,  are  not  rc^ 
ftrained  by  fear  from  the'  propagation  of  their  fpecies* 
There  is  hardly  an  unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in 
the  country.  Marriage  is  only  the  more  happy  and  the 
more  reverenced  for  it ;  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fan^lity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  piarties :  they  chufe 
die  lawyer  and  the  prieft  rather  as  witneiTes,  than  mi-* 
nifters  of  the  engagement.  Whenever  two  lovers  meet 
with  any  oppofition,  they  go  off  on  horfeback  together, 
the  man  gets  behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  magififate,  where  the  girl 
declares  fhe  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and  that  they 
are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an  avowal  cannot  be 
rejected,  nor  has  any  perfon  a  fight  to  give  them  any  mo* 
leftation.  In  all  other  cafes,  paternal  authority  is  ex* 
cei&ve.  The  head  of  a  family,  whofe  afiairs  are  in- 
vdved)  is  allowed  to  engage  his  children  to  his  creditors; 
a  puni(bment  one  ihould  imagine  very  fuficient  to  induce 
a  fond  father  to  attend  to  his  alFairs.  A  man  grown  up 
acquits  in  one  year's  fervice  a  debt  of  iialivrefi,  lO 
{qI$:(z)  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  obliged 
to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and  twenty,  to  pay  1 35  livres.(A) 
This  is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
cafl. 

Thouch  there  are  feveral  villages  and  even  fome  cittet 
in  the  colony,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  faid  to  live 
feparately,  as  it  were,  within  their  families.     Every  pro- 
prietor 

(«)  4/.  s8i.  %d,  farthing,  (a)  3/.  x8;.  id*  halfpenny. 
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BOOK  prictor  of  ]and  has  his  houfe  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plan« 
tation  entirely  furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges.  Of 
courfe  each  parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. 1  his  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  eiFed,  and  ftill  lefs  in- 
fluence. Children  are  not  baptized  till  a  few  months, 
and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two  after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  fcems  referved  for  the  laft 
honours  man  receives  before  he  is  (hut  up  in  the  grave  for 
ever.     As  foon  as  any  one  is  dead  in  the  country,  the 
neareft  neighbours  have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of 
burial.     Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  theira» 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed  to  a 
diilance.     Every  family   fends  at  leaf!  one  perfon  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.     As  they  come  in  they  are  prefented 
with  punch  and  cake.     When   the  aflembly  is  complete^ 
the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  burying  ground  belonging  to 
his  kSt,  or  if  that  fhould  be  at  too  great  a  didance,  into 
one  of  the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.     There  is  ge- 
nerally a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on  horfe- 
back,  who  obferve  a  continual  filence,  and  have  all  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  fuited  to  the  melancholy  nature  of  the 
ceremony.     One  fingular  circumftance  is,  that  the  Pen- 
fylvanians  who  are  the  greated  enemies  to  parade  during 
their  lives,  feem  to  forget  this  charader  of  modefly  at 
their  deaths.     They  all  are  defirous  that  the  poor  remains 
of  their  (hort  lives  fhould  be  attended  with  a  funeral  pomp 
fuited  to  their  rank  or  fortune. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation  that  plain  and  virtuous  na* 
tions,  even  favage  and  poor  ones,  are  remarkably  attach** 
ed  to  the  care  of  their  burials.  The  reafon  of  it  is,  thac 
they  look  upon  thefe  laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  fur- 
vivors,  and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  many  diflind 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love,  which  is  very  flrong  in 

private 
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Brivate  families  whilft  they  are  in  a  ftafe  neareft  to  that  BOOK 

<  .  XVIII* 

^f  RatMre«     It  is  not  the  dying  man  himfelf  who  exa& 

thefe  honours,  it  is  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  children, 
who  voluntarily  pay  them  to  the  aihes  of  a  huiband  and 
father,  that  has  defer ved  to  oe  lamented.  Thefe  cere* 
monies  have  always  more  numerous  attendants  in  fmsJI 
focieties  than  in  larger  ones,  becau£s  though  there  are 
fewer  famUies  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  individuals 
there  is  much  larger,  and  ail  the  ties  that  conne£^  them 
with  each'  other  are  much  ilrong^n  This  kind  of  inti- 
mate union  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  na- 
tions have  overcome  larger  ones  y  it  drove  Xerxes  and 
the  Perfians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  out  of  Corfica. 

But  from  whence  does  Penfylvania  draw  the  materials 
for  her  own  confumption,  and  in  what  manner  does  (he 
contrive  to  be  abundantly  furnished  with  them  ?  With 
the  flax  and  hemp,  that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the 
cotton  ttkt  procures  from  South  America,  flie  fiibricates  a 
great  quantity  of  oidinary  linens ;  and  with  the  wool  that 
comes  from  Europe  (he  manufadures^  many  coaHe  clotbs» 
Whatever  her  own  tnduftry  is  not  able  to  fumilh,  flic 
purchaics  with  the  produce  of  her  territory.  Her  fliips 
carry  over  to  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch  and  Danifh 
iflands,  bifcuit,  flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  vegetables, 
fruits,  fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 

« 

building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coflFee,  brandy  and  money 
they  receive  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  materials  for  a 
freib  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  and  with  other 
European  nations  as  well  as  with  other  colonies.  The 
Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
open  an  advantageous  market  to  the  corn  and  wood  of 
Penfylvania,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres. 
The  mother  country  receives  from  Penfylvania  iron,  flax. 
Vol.  IV.  T  leather. 
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S^^lt  l63iA<HS  f^f^r  iinfted  iMi  »«fts  and  Tards^  far  whiek  it 
returns  thread,  wool^  fine  cfoth^  Ita,  irHk  and  Indfal 
Nnen^,  hard-ware^  and  other  arcklet  ^ivixmjmt  ne^ 
MSt)r.  AiS'  fhefe^  Iwmever,  aoioutit  torn  much  groaier 
Jbm  thfeh  tirhat  ft  buyi^)  England  may  te.cvnfiteed  as  41 
^til|ih  ifi  Which  all  the  meialtf  PMrylvantar  has  drawn  ihnti 
fte  dt)mr  [larui  «>f  the  WIH-M  are  Tiriik  agstn^  In-  9^^Ji 
England  fent  over  go«4$  to  Peiifyiyahfa  oftly  to  the  value 
ef  a50,<k)C  lvvres;(f»}  at  ^refent  Ait  fomUhet  to  the 
ambunt  of  ioio6o,ooo.(<^  Thfe  fem^ ia tooc<MiMerM>le 
for  fbe  coldnWs  to  be  aUe  to  pay  (t^  evtii  in  deprmifg 
(himiAlveft  df  all  the  gold  they  dmw  from  other  merketa; 
and  thh  inabilhy  nnirft  (continue  at  tong  as  the  innpio?e* 
ment  of  their  cultures  fliaU  tequire  moie  cenfidetableed^ 
vances  than  their  product  yields.  Other  ^ohnies  which 
enjoy  almoft  exclufively  fome  branchea  of  trade^  fucfa  ai 
rice,  tobacco  and  indigo,  muft  have  grown  rieh  very 
Mq[ridly«  Pmfylvania  whofe  rtchei  are  ibemded  en  agri* 
cidture  and  the  increafe  of  her  flocks,  wall  arqiake  them 
more  gradually ;  but  her  proQierfty  will  be  fixed  vpee  a 
mere  firm  and  permanent  bans. 

lF4my  clrcamRance  can  ictard  the  progieti  of  the  t^n 
lony,  ft  eiufl  be  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  plan* 
CatiOi^s  are  formed.  Petrn's  family^  who  are  the  preprt- 
otoiir  of  all  the  lands,  grant  theea  iodifcrimtnaiely  in  aU 
-partSt  and  in  as  large  a  ftroportion  ea  they  are  tequiMd^ 
{provided  thqr «!«  paid  Sfty  crowne(^)  for  bach  hundred 
acres,  and  that  the  puichaiers  agree  to  ^ve  an  amwal 
font  of  about  one  fol.{tf)  The  confaqneoce  of  diis  k, 
4hiit  the  pnavince  wants  that  -fctft  of  ooaaeSion  which  is 
Heceffiiry  in  all  thii^s^  «nd  tharit  the  fcatntd  inhabitants 

esfily 
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(i)  About  one  halfpenny. 
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m£iy  bicoim  the  prey  of  the  moft  mfigaificiol  eiiemy  B  0  Q  K 
tbit  wiUneni(ure  tfi«t^k  tt^ti^  xvuh 

Tfw  habiuKtions.  am  clctred  in  difiorfnt  w^«  ifi  the 
eoboys  Sumetifiics  a  htmcfpiaii*  wiD  fettle  in  the  mhiSt 
«f>a  fbreftt  ^t"  qakecbfeto  it.  Uis  nearefl.  jieigbboura 
aftftkiflOrtli  ctttting>  down  tfcts,  and  beeping  tJiean  .up 
ope  over  anodwf  i  and  this  oonftituces  a  hotife»  Areuhd 
thiji  ipoc  he  CMliivatcsy  witliaut  any  afiifiance^  a  {pvrdcv 
or  a  field,  ftifficteot  to  Aibfift  himfetf  and  his  fiiBiily. 
-  A  few  yeara.aftef.tbefirft  labourt-were  iiaiflied,  fome 
pfioie  aAive  and  rkfaer  men  mriysd  bom  the  footber 
country^  They  paid  the  buntfrnan  for  his  paina^  and 
agreed  vith  the  proptietora  of  the  provinoes  for  feme 
Jaada  thaa  have  aot  yet  been  paid  for,  T  hey  built  fMre 
eonnnodiemn  habitations,  and  cleared  a  greater  e%tc^  of 
territoTy^  • 

At  leftg^./ome  Germans,  who  came  into  the  oeHr 
vorld  fromuMcUnaiipn,  or  were  driven  into  it  byper^ 
(mtUumi  ooeiple^  thefe  fctalenraitt  Un^t.  wei:e  as  yc^ 
unfintflied,  Th^:firft  and  feeood  order  of  plaoteni  joe<- 
moved  their  induftry  into  other  parts,-  with  a  inoBe  coo* 
Jiderahleftoet^^or^carrying  on  their  cvUurea  than  diey 
isadatfirft* 

The  aomnl  esiports  of  Penfylvanta  may  be  valued  at 
t5^ooo  esns'.'  It  receivea  lour  hundfed  ihips,  and  fits  our 
about  an  equid  number*    They  all  or  almoft  aU.eoine 
intiar<PMilhdelphia,  which  is  the  capital,  front  whence  they 
iareaUb  difpaoefaedi  -    . 

This  fimottti  ett^ ,  wbofe  very  name  recaUs  every  hu- 
'mane  feeling, "hUtuated  at  the  conAtix  of  the  Deiawfloe 
jmd  the  SchuylkRl,  about  126  miles  from  the  Tea.  Petin, 
iff^ho  deftined  it  for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire,  de- 
.figned  it  to  be  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  two  in  lengdi 
between  the  rivera,  but  its  popoliftoiji  has  proved  iofuffi- 
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15  0  0  Kcicnt  to  cover  this  extetitof  ground.  Hkbevto  they  b«ve 
built  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Del«frarfc(  but  wkhouc 
giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiflatdr,  or  deviating  fcom 
his  (>lan.  Thefe  precaucioiis  are  MgUy  proper:  PhH 
laddphia  muft  become  the  moft  oonfidecable  city  .  of 
America,  becaufe  it  is  impofibie  that^ibe  colony  flioidd 
not  improve  greatly,  and  its  produ&ioas  muft  ptfs  diroug/h 
the  harbdur  of'  the  capital  before  they  •  arrifc  at  the  ff». 
The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  arc  klLrcgular^  aoa 
in  general  fif^y  feet  broad  i  the  two  principal  ones  are  a 
,humlred.  On  each  fide  of  them,  there,  are  feot^patht^ 
guarded  by  pofts,  placed  at  different  diflances*  Tkc 
houfes,  each  of  which  has  its  garden  and  orchard^  arc 
commonly  two  (lories  high,  and  are  builc  eicherof  bride, 
or  of  a  kind  of  foft  ftone,  which  gvows  bard  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air.  Till  very  lately  the  walls  had  but 
little  thicknefs,  becaufe  they  were  only  to  be  covered  with 
a  vety  light  kind  of  wood»  Since  the  difcovery  of  flate 
tjtiarries,  the* walls  have  acquired  a  folidity  proportioned 
to  the  weight  of  the  new  roofs.  I'he  prefent  buildings 
have  received  an  additional  decoration  from  a  kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found  about  a  mile 
out  of  the  town.  Of  this  they  make  tables,  chimney^ 
pieces,  and  otber^houfliold  furniture  j  befides  which  it  is 
become  a .  pretty  confiderable  object  of  commerce  with 
the  greateft  part  of  America. 

These  valuable  materials  coiild  not  have  been  com- 
monly found  in  the  houfes^  if  they  had  notbeea  laviflkcd 
in  the  churches.     Every  k£k  has  its  own  church,  and 

fome  of  them  have  feveral. 

« 

The  town-houfe  !s  a  building  held  in  as  much  vene- 
ration, though  not  fo  much  frequented  as  the  churches. 
It  is  conftrufted  in  the  moft  fumptuous* magnificence.  It 
is  there  that  the  legiflators  of  the  colony  affemble  every 

year, 
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•year,  mid' meoi. ifrequentl]^  if.  oeccfdnr^  to  fettle  cycry^opK 

thiDg  relative  ta.fMiblfQ  boftneft » .  the  whole  of  which  is 

^iicbim^ed  to(he.autber!ty  ofi,  the,  nation  in  the  perr9lX3 

•oS  its  rcprefcntaitiiRca.    Nesit  ^  tbe  town,  hpufe  is  ^  n)Qft 

elegant  Ubrary^^  which:  owes  its^exifience  to  the  carp  <of 

the  Warned  Dm&m  Fnoldin..    In  it  are  found  the  beft 

Englifli,  French  and  Latin* authors.     It  is.  only  .opea  to 

the  public  Ofl'  Saturdays*  .Thofe-  wboihave  .faulted  it 

-have  a  free  acce&to  it  the  whole:  yean  . .  The  reft  pay  a 

•trifle  foi  cbe-  loan'of  t)be  books^  and-.a  forfeit  if  they  are 

•not  returned  in*  due  time.    Tt»t  :Kttle  fvnd   conftantly 

"accumulating  is  a|^opriated  to  die  incrcafe  of  the  library} 

rto  which  have  been. lately  added^  iit  order  to  nMkeiJCjmore 

ttfeful,  fomemafiberaaiHcal  and  pUlofophical  ioftrMmeots, 

with  a  very  fine  cabinet  of  natural  hiflopy* 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  attainment  of  all  the  ftiences,  was  founded  in 
1 749.  At  firft,  it  only  initiated  ^he  youth  in  the  Belles 
Lettres.  In  1764*  ^  clafs  of  medicine  was  eftabliibed 
there.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  'and  adepts  id  the 
fciences  will  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  land^,  which 
are  become  their  patrimony,  fhzW  yield  a  greater  ppoduce. 
If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperftition  or  war  fliouid  pFunge  Eu- 
rope again  into  that  ftate  of  barbarifm  from  whence  phi- 
lofophy  and  the  arts  have  drawn  it^  the  facrcd  fire  will 
be  kept  alive  in  Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to 
enlighten  the  world.  This  city  is  amply  fupplicd  with 
every  aififtance  human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all 
the  refources  induftry  can  make  ufe  of.  its  keys,  the 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  prefent  a 
fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes  and  recefles  ingenioufly 
contrived  for  ihip*building.  Ships  of  five  hundred  tons 
may  land  there  without  any  difficulty,  except  in  the  times 
of  froft,    I'here  they  load  the  merchandiCe  which  has 
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]b  O  O  K  either  come  down  the  SchuylliiH  and  Deiaware^  «r  akmg 
JF^y • .  roads  better  than  are  to  be  «iec  with  in  mvR  parts  of  Euf- 
fiypt.  Police  has  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of 
the  new  world,  than  among  the  moft*  ancient  nolMtis 
of  the  old.  It  16  impoffibie  to  determioe  preciMjr*  ikc 
population  of  Philadelphia,  as  tJie  billr  of  mbrtalitf  4te 
not  ieept  with  any^  exaAnefr,  md  dane  are  feveraljeds 
who  do  notchrifteo  their  childfen.  It  appears  a  fiaA, 
4iowtver,  that  in  1766  it  contained  twoKjr  thoufand-iii*- 
liabitarits.  At  -moft  of  tfaetn  are  lemplojfad  in  the  fale  of 
the*prodti£ttons  of  the  ooiony,  and  in  firpplying  it  wkh 
what  iliey  draw  from  abroad,  it  is  impoffiWe  tkat  thcif 
fortunes  (hould  not  be  very  cx>idideraUe ;  And  they  amA 
incpeafe  ftill  further^  in  proportbn  as  the  cukivation  ad- 
vances in  a  country  where  hitherto  not  above  one  fiath 
-of  tha'land  has  been  cleared* 

PuiLAD£i.PHiA,  as  Well  as  Newcaftle  and  the  odier 
chtes  of  Penfylvania,  is  intirely  open.  The  whole 
country  is  equally  without  defence.,  This  is  a  neceflaiy 
confequence  of  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  who  have 
always  maintained  the  principal  influence  in  die  public  de- 
liberations, though  they  do  not  form  above  one  third 
part  of  the  'population  of  the  colony*  Thefe  iedaries 
cannot  be  too  much  favoured  on  account  of  their  mo- 
'^kfiy,  pnobity^  love  of  labour  and  benevolence*  One 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufe  their  legiflalion  of 
imprudence  and  temerity. 

Wh£N  they  eftabliflied  that  chrii  liberty  which  prof!e£b 
one  citizen  from  another,  ought  not  the  founders  of  the 
cdohy  to  have  uken  (bme  pains  for  chb  malntenanoi?  of 
political  liberty  alfo,  which  proiiteds  oneihte  firom  the  en- 
croachments of  another?  Theauthority whieh  exerts  itielf 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  ieems  to  have 
done  nothing  if  it  hiis  not  prevented  inv^fion  from  abroad. 

•        To' 
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To  pictond  tbat  fib*  cobay  would  ncwr  have  any  cji»-  *  ^8j* 
inies»  wa»  tafuppofo.tbc  wprU  peopled  with  Oualcflrn  v     *^J^j 
It  ^  was  encouraging,  the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  w^ak* 
l^HJ^ing  the  ]amb*»tQ  .the  oneicy  pf  the  wolf^  and  giving 
^  aU  tlie  country  to  the  oppr^vc  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  IhouU  chHih  ffopfr  tp  fubdue  it. 

BoTon  the  other  hand,  how  fliaH  we  reconcile  the 
tMEtiicfs  of  the  gofpel  maxims  by  wbieh  the  Quakers  ar^, 
fitterally  governed,  with  that  appearance  of  force  either 
ior  offience  or  defence^  which  puts  all  cbriftian  nations 
fai  a  ^ntintiai^  -ftace  of  war  with  each  other  i  Bcfides; 
wihai  could' iFheFfepch  or  the  Spaniards  do  it  they  were 
to  enter  Penfylvaiita  fwoffd  in  hand  i  Untefs  they  fliouM 
Cteftfoy  in  one  night  or  in^eae  day  all  the  inhabitaots  ^f 
thitt  fortufiate  region,  tb^  would  not  he  able  to  cut  lE^ff 
the  race  of  thofe  Inild  and  charitable  meiu  Violence  has 
iss  beundaries:  in  iff  very  exceft  ^  it  con  fumes  and  en^ 
ttnguiihes  itfelf,  as  the  fire  in  the  aihes  tbat  feed  it*  But 
virtue,  when  guided  by  humanity  and  brotherly  love,  re^ 
animates  itfeif  as  the  tree  under  th^  edge  of  the  pruning 
knife*  Wicked  men  iland  in  net6  of  numbers  to  execute 
tiwir  Sanguinary  pcojefb.  But  the  juft  man,  or  the 
Quaker,  requires  only  a  brother  from  whom  he  may  re* 
ceive,  or  to  whom  he  may  gtveaffftance.-  Let  then  the 
warlike  nations,  people  who  are  either  flavet  or  tyrants,  go 
iBio  PenfylvantB ;  there  they  will  find  all  avenues  open  to 
them,  all  property  at  their  difpofai ;  not  a  (ingle  (bldier, 
but  numbers  of  merchants  and  farmers.  But  if  they  are 
tormented,  r^Ibained  or  oppreiTed,  they  will  fly,  and 
leave  their  lands  uncultivated,  their  manufaduces  de^ 
firoyed,  and  their  warehouies  empty*  Tb^y  will  go  and 
cuitiVfUe,  and.  Cpread  population  in  fome  new  land  i  they 
will  go  round  the  world,  and  expire  in  their  progreis  ra^ 
thcr  than  turn  their.arms  againfl  their  puxfuers,  or  fab* 
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BOdKmit  to  bear  their  yoke.  Their  eoemiea^wiU  Imwc  ac*» 
quired  nothing,  hut  th^  hatred  of  iBftiikiftd  and  the 
curies  of  pofterity^  .,       . 

It  is* upon  thk  profpeS  and  on  this  foffcfight,,.tha£i2b6 
Penfylvanians  hav€  founded  tbeofMiiton  t>f  tkeii^  fulurs 
feourity.  At  prefent  they  have  notUiig  to  fear  from  h^ 
hind,  fince  the  French  hav^  loft  Canada ;  and  the  ianka 
of.  the  colony  are  fufficiently  covered  by  the  £ngU(h  CbIN 
tlefnents.  As  for  therefl,  as  they  do,  not  fee- that  the 
iQ^ft  warlike.ftates  are  the  moft  durable,  or  that  jniftruftf 
'which  is  always  awake,  makes  them  reft  in  greater  (|iuet| 
or  that  there  Ls  any  kind  of  fatisfad^ion  in  tbe  enjoyment 
of  that  which  is  held  with  To  much  fear;  tbey  iwe  for 
the  px:ffent  monvenft  without  any  thought  of  a  future 
day.  Perhaps  too,  they  may  think  themfelvi^  fecured 
by.thofe  very  precautions  that  are  taken  in  the  colonies 
th^t  furround  them.  One  of  the  barriers,  or  bulwarka 
that  preferves  Penfylvapia  from  a  maritime  ipvaCon..t<» 
which  it  is  expofed,  is  Virginia. 

Wretched       Y](RGiNiA,  which  was  intended  to  denote  all  that  ex* 

vireinia  at  ^^^^^^  fp^^®  which  the  Englifh  propofed  to  occupy  in  the 
its  firtt  tet"  Continent  of  North-America,  is  at  prefent  confined  withr 
cment,  j^^  ^^y^j^  narrower  jimits.  It  now  comprehend^  only  that 
country,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland  f 
to  the  fouth  by  Carolina  ^  to  the  weft  by  the  Apalachiaa 
mountains,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean.  This  fpace 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth. 

It  was  in  1606  that  the  Englifh  firft  landed  at  Vin- 
ginia  i  and  their  fi'rft  fettlement  was  Jamer^Town.  Un*- 
fortunately  the  firft  objedt  that  prefented  itfelf  to  them 
was  a  rivulet,  which,  ifiuing  from  a  fand-bank,  drew 
after  it  a  quantity  of  talc,  which  glittered  at  the  bottont 
of  a  cle^r  and  running  water.    In  an  age  when  gold  and 
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filver  mines  were  the  only  objefts  of  metw '  refearche»,  EO  O  m 
thU  defpieable  Aihftance  was  immediately  taken  for  fiWer. 
Every  other  labour  was  inftandy  fui^nded  to  acquire  it* 
And  tbe^  illufion  was  lb  cpmplete,  ihat  two  fltipd  which 
had  arrived  there  with  necefiaries  were  fent  home  (oMly 
freighted  with  fliefe.  imaginary  riches,  that  there  (caree 
remaiiMd  any*room  for  a  few  furs.  As  long  as  the  infa- 
tuation taiUd,  thecolonifts  difdained  toemploy  themfelves 
in  clearing  tho  lands  ;  fothata  dreadful  famine  was  at  hft 
th^  confeq»eiice  of  this  foolifli  pride  Sixty  men  only 
reosaified  alive  out  of  five  hundred  that  had  come  from 

* 

£iai!Dpe«  Thefe  few,  having  only  a  fortnight's'  proviit6n 
lefty  were  upon  the' point  of  embarking  for  Ne^ound- 
land,  when  lord  Delaware  arrived  there  with  three.  Ihips, 
a  frdh  colony  and  fupplies  of  all  kinds. 

HistoRY  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as  a  man 
whofe  genius  raifed  htm  above  the  common  prejudices  of 
the  times.  His  difintereftednefs  was  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge. In  accepting  the  government  of  the  colony, 
which- 1^  ftiU  in  its  infancy,  his  only  motives  had  been 
to  gratify  the  inclination  a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good, 
and  to  fecure  the  efteem  of  poftenty,  which  is  the  fecond 
reward  of  that  generoiity  that  devotes  itfelf  totally  to 
the  ferviceof  the  public.  As  foon  as  he*  appeared  the 
knowledge  of  his  charader  procured  him  univerfai  re- 
fpe£l.  He  began  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  wretch- 
ed colon ifts  to  their  fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in 
their  fuiFerings,  to  make  them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  conclu- 
fion  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  firmnefs  of  an  en- 
lightened magiftra^c  lo  the  tendernefs  of  a  good  father, 
be  taught  them  how  to  diteA  their  labours  to  an-  ufeful 
end.  For  the  misfortune  of  the  reviving  colony,  Dela- 
ware's declining  health  foon  obliged  him  to  return  to  £a- 
rot>e|  but  he  never  loft  fight  of  his-  favourite  colonifts, 

nor 
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BOO  Kiior  ev«r  fiuM  t«  nakt  aie  «f  all  fak xnik  tml  mtcrdl 
'  atoourtto  fupport  them*  The  colony^  bowwof,  mude 
but  little  progrefs^  a  circumftaaca  tfaac  was  atS-ibutsd  to 
the  oppreffioii  of  exdi^ve  privilegas*  Tha  companjr 
wUcb  exaroilad  $htm  was  <lifbIvod.  upon  Charlaa  the 
firft's  aooflffioA  to  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  .Virgi- 
nia i^v^i under  the\iminediate  direAion  of  the  '<rowii> 
which  cicaAtd  no  aK»e  than  a  rent  of  ^  livrca,  5  M$(f) 
apoAMery  bundred  acm  that  were  enltirattd.,^ 

Till  this  momciit  the  colonifts  had  knoi^Ao  tme 
enjoyment  of  ^property.  ^  Every  individuai  wtndckadtwheie 
chance  .direded  -  him,  or  fixed  faimfelf  Jn  the  fi^ce  he 
liked  hefty  without  confulting  any  titles  or  agrecnienls. 
Aft  kngjlh,  houndaries  were  albertained,  and  thoie  who 
had  been  fo  long  wandered^  new  bocome  citiscns,  had 
defprmined  limits  Co  their  plaMstions.  Tht  eftaUHh- 
ment  of  this  firft  kiw  of  feciccy  changed,  the  appearamoe 
ef  every  thing*  New  buildings  arofe  on  all  iides^  and 
wi^e  furrounded  by  iidb  culthrations.  This  aAtvit^ 
drew  great  numbers  of  entcrpiifiiig  men  over  to  Virginia, 
who  came  either  in  fearcb  of  fortune  or  «f  liher^,  whioh 
is  the  only  compenlation  for  the  want  of  it.  The 
morable  troubles  that  produced  a  change  in  the<c< 
ftion  of  England  added  to  thefc  a  multitude  of 
who  went  there  with  a  refolution  to  wait  with  Bcffci^^ 
the  governor  of  the  cdony,  who  was  alfo  attached  'to 
^ifig  Charles,  tbo^iecifioo  of  that  deferted  monarch's  fate. 
•Berkley  ftill  contii|ued  to  proteA  them,  c^ven  after  she 
king's  death  ;  but  fooM  of  the  inhabitants  either  feduoad 
or  intimidated,  and  fixonded  by  the  approiich  of  a  power- 
ful fleet,  delivered  'up  the  colony  lo  the  Frotedon  If 
the  governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftream  againft 
his  will,  he  was,  at  leaft,  among  thofi:  whom  Charles  bad 
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IWboiitiad  to  Cromwdi,  and  the  firfi  who  fliook  off  bh^ 
yotecw  "  This  brave  maa  wsti  iiakiog  uoder  the  opprtfion 
of  the^tiom,  when  the  mce  of  the  peopfe  rscaiiod  hkn 
%b  tfat  place  whkrh  his  AidteSbr's  deiith  had  ieft  vacant.; 
tmt  firftbm  yielding  tothafe  flattering  fatlidtations^  fae 
deckf«d  that  be  never  woold  ierve  any  hut  the  Icgittniate 
heirs  of  the  dethroned  monarch :  S«ciKan<aamp}e  of  mag- 
nanimityi  at  a'timt  whentheie  were  no  hopes  of  the  lefto- 
^ratioiatff  tfaeToyfll  fittttilyi  iurieAidian'iropreffiDii  upon 
dMi«ibids  of  die  peofk^  that  Charles  tfa^.iroiind  was 
^rodaimeif  in  Vtrgiaia  befoie  be  bad  been  prodaiaicd  m 
England.  .      . 

The  <:(4ony  did  fiot,  however,  Deceive  all  the  benefit 
ham  fiicb  a  flep  which  might  fiaturalty  hav«  ^en  exped- 
cd  from  it.^  Whilft  the  cpinrt,  on  one  hand«  graoted  to 
capacioiis  men  of  family  •exorhttaoc  privikges*  wiiich 
Arallowed  up  the  properties  of  feycral  obfcnre  cokmiAs ; 
the  parUaaient,  on  the  othcr^  latdexccAve  taxes  upon 
both  the  exports  frotn  and  unportB  to  Virginia.  This 
dbublcKJippreffion'dfatsied -all  the  refources  aaddifpdkd 
jdl  ike  hopes  of  the  colcmy ;  and  to  complete  ks  misCBr*- 
^nety  the  finrages,  who  had  newer  been  Miciently  ca- 
4e&d)  took  that  opportunity  to  renew  their  incuffiofts 
wish  a  fpim  and  uniformity  of  defign  that  had  never  been 
ydt  known. 

SvCH  a  complrcation  of  misfortunes  drove  the  Virgt* 
jiians  to  defpair.  Berkley,  who  had*fo*  long  been  their 
ido),  was  accttfed  of  wanting  fortitude  to  reltft  the  op- 
fkveftons  of  the  mother  country,  ^uid  aAivity  to  repel  the 
imtptiom  of  the  lavages.  The  eyes  of  ali  were  imme- 
diately HiBti  upon  Bacon,  a  young  officer,  fuH  of  viva- 
city, eloquence  and  kitreptdity,  cf  an  iafmuatmg  difpo- 
fitipn  and  an  agveeable  perictu    They  chofe  hiai  fortiieir 
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BOOK  general  in-  an  irregdar  and; tumiiltiKHiS' manner.  Thotigft 
his  miiieary  fiicccfTes  might  b«ve  juftiiicd  this  pvepofief-^ 
fion  of  the  iitentioas  muliMrud^  ytv  this  did  noK  prevent 
the  gcyvernor  fmia  declaring  .Bacon  a  tra^sor  to  his  coun- 
try. Afeotence'fe  feveiie^  aitd  whkh  was  impFudeAt 
at  the  time^' determined.  Bacon  to  aflUme  a  power  by 
force  nH^ich  he  had  exercifed  peaceably,  and  without  op- 
pofitioa  fpr 'fix  mootha.  '  Hia.death  put  a  ftop  to  all  his 
projects.  The  malecontents,  dtfijttited  by  !thp/death  of 
their  chiefs  ^«nd  mtoniddMed  by  the  troops  wfikh  were 
cpvkiogi  front*  £usope,  were  iiukicedto  fiiefor  pardon^, 
whteb  waso-eadily  gmnted  theoi.  The  rebelltoni  there- 
fore^ was  attended  with  no  bad  confequences.  Mercy 
hifurod  vbedieneo ;  and-  fince  that  remarkable  crifis  the 
hiftoryof^Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account  of 
ka  plamtations*  • 
Admini-  THXS'gseateftaMifiimefie  WIS  governed  at  the  begini- 
Virginia.  ^^  ^  perfans  placed  at  the  head  of  it  by  the  company. 
Virginia  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mother 
country*  which  in:  ifoo  gave  it  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
niait,  compofed*of  a.chiefy  a  council  and  deputies  from 
each  county  i  to  whofe  united  care  the  intcrefts  of  the 
province  were  committedtf>  At  firft,  the  council  and  rc^- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  ufed  to  meet  in  the  fame  room,, 
as  they  do  in  Scotland.  But  in  1689  they  divided,, 
and  bad  each  their  fepacate  chamber,  in  imitation  of  the 
parliament  of  E^land.  This  cuftom  has  been  condU 
nued  ever  fxme^      ... 

The  g^emor,  who^  is  always  appointed  by  the  king> 
and  for. an  unlimiCbd  period,  has  the  fole  difpoiai  of  the 
regular  troops^,  the  miltua  and  of  all  military  employ- 
moots,  as  well  as'ithe  power  of  approving  or  rejeSing 
whatever  laws  are  propofed  by  the  general  aflembly.  Be- 
fidcs  this,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  to  which 
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lie  kaircs  vcf  y  litti^  pcMRttn  dnotfa^r  roitttersv  be  may  tMier  BOOK 
prorogue  or  entirely  diffoive  thi$  kind  of: parUament :  he, 
chiifesall  the  magiflr«te»4  «fid  rii  tbccoUedorsof-^he 
revenue  I  he  alienates  the  <tinoccupied  Iafldr*ai-a:mahiier 
faicaMe  |o  the  »ftahUAied  formr^  and  ttifpofesof  the  pub* 
Ik  treaAtre*  So  many  prerogatives;  which  lead  on  tm 
ufurpatton^  render  government  moire  arblfrary  ^  Vlf* 
ginia  thank  is  intbe  more  iMMrthenn  oilonifs :  they  frts 
quently  open  the  door  to  oppreffion. 

Tne  "Councit  is  compofed  of  ra  meniberS)  created 
either  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular  order  from  the 
king.  When  there  happen  to  beiefs  than -nine  ih  the 
country,  the  governor  chufes  three  out  of  the  principal 
ihhabttanta  to  make  up  the  number.  They  form  a  kimi 
of  upper  houfe^  and  are  at  th(e  fame  time  to  aAift'  the  ad** 
miniAration,  and  to  counter-ad  tyranny.  They  have 
aUb  the  power  of  reeding  ali  a6b  paiTed  in  the  lower 
houfe.  The  falaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to  tm 
ttiore  than  7,875  Vwrt9.(gy 

Virginia  is  divided  into  15  comities^  each'of  which 
iends  two  deputies.  James^town,  and  the  college  hare 
^each  t>f  them  feparately  the  right  of  naming  one,  which 
make  up  in  all  52*  Evrty  inhabitant  pollefiedof  a  free- 
hold, e>ccept  only  women  and  minors,  has  the  right  of 
eledion,  and  that  of  being  eleded*  I'hough  there  is  no 
time  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the  general  aflembly,  it 
commonly  meets  either  once  a  year^  or. once  in  every  two 
years  ;  and  the  meeting  is  very  feldom  deferred  till  three. 
The  frequency  of  thafe  meetings  is  iniallibly  kept  up  by  the 
precaution  of  granting  fupplica  only  for  a  ibm't  time« 
AU  aAa  pafled  in  the  two  houfes  mttft  be  fent  over  to  the 
ibvereign  to  reoemr  liis  &n£Hon,  but  till  that  retuma^ 

they 
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BOO Ktbej  am tXwMp  in  force,  wbenih^  Innee bocn  apprwcd 

■^    ,  ^  \  .  by  cbe  governor. 

Tiifi  puhlio  rcteniies  of  Virginia  are  coUeAed  from 
dUSrrcntjfoarccf)  and  appropriated  ui  different  mattnert. 
The  tgkw  of  1  JivrieH  5  (oht{h}  upon  every  quuiitt  of 
tobacco  I  thiit  of  1 6  livreSt  1 7  ibis«  and  6  deniees^V^  P^ 
ton^  which  every  vefiel,  full  or  empty,>  is.  obljg^  .to  paf 
at  its  return  ffooi  a  voyage  ;  that  of  1 1  Uvres  5  foUCi) 
a  bead  exadcd  from  all  pafli:ogeri,  Haves,  as  wtU  as  free* 
men,  upon  their  arrival  tn  the  coloay  i  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  appointed  by  difierent  a&  of  the  province; 
the  duty  upon  both  the  lands  and-perfdnal  eftates  of  thojlc 
who  leave .  no  legitimatB  heir }  thefe  different  articles^ 
which  together  amount  to  70,000  \mt^i(l)  aie  to  be 
employed  in  the  current  expences  of  the  coliKiy^  accords 
ing  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  governor  and  she  ooonciU 
The  general  aflembly  has  nothing  more  to  do  10  this  mat- 
ter but  to  audit  the  accounts. 

This  afiembly^  however,  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  fole 
4ifpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extraordinary  fenrtces. 
Thefe  arife  from  a  duty  of  entrance  upon  ftrong  liquors, 
from  one  of  aa  Irvres,  10  felS)(irr)  i^n  every  flave,  and 
one  of  16  livreSy  17  kin^n)  upon  every  fervant^  not  an 
«£ng|iibmaB,  that  enters  the  colony.  A  revenue  of  this 
nature  muft  be  extremely  variable,  but  in  general  it  is 
pretty  con£derable^  and  hss  been  ufually  well  admi- 
niAered* 

'  Bbsidbs  tfae&  taxes,  which  are  paid  in  money,  there 
nit  others  paid  in  kind.  They  are  e  fort  of  «  triple  poH 
tax  00  the  article  of  tobacco,  which  the  white  women 
only  are  exempted  from.  The  firft  is  raifed  by  order  of 
the  general  aflemU]it,  for  the  purpofe  of  pairing  the  ex« 
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penots  of  its  moeiingv  'for  that  of  the.  miiitfas  and  for  B  t)  0  K 
fome  other  national  exigences.  The  feoond,  whicb  it  ^^^^^' 
called  ptovincial^  is  impofed  by  the  juiKcesof  the  peace 
iir  eacb  county  for  its  pofdcabir  nibs*'  The  tkM  is  pa- 
rochial^ faifed  by  the  chief  peribna  of  the  comRMinltyi 
upon  every  iJhft)g  thai  has  more  9t  kUs  coiMlAion  with 
the  «ftaUift«d  form  of  worfliip.        ^ ' 

Iv  the  beginning  juftice  wa»  4RiminMn>sdnrith  that 
kind  of  difinwcftedoefsy  whia^  Wat  iefelf  the  fecurity 
for  the  equity  obierved  in  it*  '  One  fingle  court  had  the 
cogmttanoe  of  att  caufes*  aiid  ufed  to  decide  them  in  a 
Jew  days,  leating  oniy  an  appeal  to  the  gcaend  nffemhiy^ 
which  was  not  lefs  diligent  in  terminating  them.  So  good 
a  fyfiem  did  not  continue  long :  in  ^692  ail'  the  ftatutes 
and  formalities  of  the  mother  country  were  adopted^  and 
all  the  chicanery  of  it  was  introduced  aloog  with  them^ 
Since  that  tiine  every  county  has  its  diftin&  tribunal  com^ 
pofcd  of  a  (heriff,  his  under  officers  and  juries^  Frani 
thefe  courts  aU  canfes  am  carried  to  the  couacil,  where 
the  governor  prefidet;  who  has  the  power  of  detemuning 
finally  in  all  concerns  aafar  aa  6,750  livnet.(^^  If  the 
fiHOs  contended  for  are  mose  confiderable,  the  oooteft  maf 
ht  referred  to  the  king :  in  all  criminai  matters^  ^  e0wn«> 
ml  prononnoes  without  appeal,  not  thatithe  Jifebf  a  ci- 
tizen is  of  kfft  confoqnence  than  bis  ptx>partyf  bat  be* 
caufe  the  application  of  the  law  ts  nnttik -rafter  in  cri'> 
tninaU  than  in  civil  caufea.  The  governor  has  the 
right  of  pasdoaing  in  aU  cafes  but  thofe  of  wilfol  murder 
nnd  high  tres^fon,  and  «ven  in  thefe  he  may.  folpead  the 
lescecution  of  the  fentanee  ciU  he  has  font  io  Iuxhv  the 
king's  pleafure. 

With  reipefi  to  veligion,  the  tAbabftants  not  only  be« 
fan  themfelves  by  profeffing  that  of  the  church  of  Eng- 

land, 
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B  O  O'K  land,  but  iti  1642  the  aflembly  pftfled  a  decree^  "nrhicfa  in» 
dire£lly  excluded  alt  thofe  wbo  Should  not  be  oF  this  cooi^ 
Riiniion  from  the  province*  The  neceffity.qf  peopling 
the  couotry  foon  occafioned  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which 
was  rather  of  a  hiejracchal  than  of  a  religious  nature. 
A  toleration  granted  fo  late,  and  evidently  with  reluAance^ 
'  produced  no  great  efle£l»  Only  five  nonrconformift 
churches  were  added  to  the  colony,  one  of  which  con* 
fifted  of  prefbyterians,  three  of  quakers,  and  one  of 
French  refugees. 

The  mother  church  has  39  parifhes.  Every  pariih 
chufes  its  minifter,  who  muft,  however,  be  approved  of 
by  the  governor  before  be  takes  pofieffion.  In  fome  pa* 
rifhes  be  is  paid  in  land,  and  furniihed  with  all  the  ne^ 
ceflary  inftruments  for  cultivating  it ;  in  others^  his  ialary 
is  16,000  pounds  weight  of  tobacco.  Befides  this  he  re« 
ceives  either  5  livres,  12  fols,  6  denfers^i^^)  or  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  fdr  every  marriage;  and  45  livre5,(fj 
or  four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  funeral  fer* 
mon,  which  he  is  obliged  to  makeover  the  grave  of  every 
free  man.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  moil  of  the  clergy 
are  not  contented,  becaufe  they  may  be  deprived  of  their 
benefice^  by  thofe  who  conferred  them. 

At  firft  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men  ;  foon 
after  they  grew  defirous  of  ihartng  the  fweets  of  their  fi- 
tuation  with  female  companions.  In  the  beginning  they 
gave  2,250  livresfr)  for  every  young  perfon  that  was 
brought  them,  from  whom  they  required  no  other  dowry 
than  a  certificate  of  virtue.  When  the  falubrity  and  fer- 
tility of  the  climate  were  afcertained,  whole  families^  and 
even  fome  of  refpedable  condition,  went  over  to  fettle  in 
Virginia.  In  time  they  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
in  1703  there  were  already  66606  white  people  in  the  co- 

w 

lony. 
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)ony.    If  fince  that  time  they  have  not  increafed  above  aB  O  O  K 
fixth,  it  iDuft  be  attributed  to  a  pretty  coniklerable  emi- 
gration occafioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  blacks. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  flaves  were  brought  into  Virginia  by 
a  Dutch  (bip  in  162K  Their  number  was  not  confix 
derabie  at  firft,  but  the  increafe  of  them  has  been  fo  pro- 
digious fince  -the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  there  are 
at  prefent  1 10,000  negroes  in  the  colony  \  Uhichoccafiona 
a  double  loTs  to  mankind,  firft  in  exhaufting  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  and  fecondly  in  preventing  that  of  the 
Europeans  in  America. 

Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  regular  troops; 
they  would  be  ufelefs  in  a  province,  which  from  its  fi- 
tuation  and  the  nature  of  its  produ^ions,  is  prote£ied  both 
from  foreign  invafions,  and  the  incurfions  of  the  favages 
wandering  about  this  vaft  continent,  wlio  have  lon^  beea 
too  weak  to  attack  it.  The  militia,  which  is  compofed 
of  all  the  free-men  from  fixteen  to  fixfy  years  of  age,  is 
fufficient  to  keep  the  flaves  in  order.  Every  county  re- 
views  all  its  troops  otKe,  and  the  feparate  companies  three 
t)r  four  times  a  year.  Upon  the  leaft  alarm,  given  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  country,  all  the  forces  in  it  march* 
If  they  are  out  more  than  two  days,  they  receive  pay; 
if  not)  it  is  reckoned  a  part  of  their  ftated  fervice.  Such 
is  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  fuch  is  very  nearly 
that  of  Maryland }  which,  after  having  been  tnctuded  in 
this  colony,  was  feparated  from  it  for  reafons  which  muft 
be  explained. 

CharLes  the  firft,  for  from  having  any  averfion  for  the  Maryland 
catholics,    had  fome  reafon  to  proteft  them,    from  the  ^0,^  Vir- 
zeal,  which,  in  hopes  of  being  tolerated,  they  bad  fli^wn  sii^i^* 
foi;  his  intereft.     But  when  the  accuiation  of  being  fa- 
vourable to  popery  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  that  weak  prince,  whofe  chief  aim  was  to  efiablifli 

Vol.  IV.  U  a  dcfpotic 
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B  O  O  k  a  defpotic  government,   he  was  obliged  to  give  the  ca* 
tholics  ap  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  ena£led  againft  them 
by  Henry  the  eighth.     T  hefe  circumftances  induced  lord 
Baltimore  to  feck  an  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  he  might 
be  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  confcience.     As  he  found  there 
no  toleration  for  an  exclufive  faith,  which  was  itfelfin- 
tolerant,  he  formed  the  defign  of  a  new  fcttlement  in 
that  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
the  river  of  Potowmack  and  Penfylvania.     His  death, 
which  happened  foon  after  he  had  obtained  powers  from 
the  crown  for  peopling  this  land,    put  a  (lop  to  the  pro- 
jt&  for  that  time,  but  it  was  rcfumed  from  the  famt  re- 
ligious motives  by  his  fon.     This  young  nobleman  left 
England  in  the  year  1633,    with  two  hundred  Roman 
catholics,  moft  of  them  of  good  families.     The  educati- 
on they  had  received,  the  caufe  of  religion  for  wHlch  they 
left  their  country,    and  the  fortune  which  their  leadet 
prbmifed   them,  prevented  thofe  difturb'arices  which  arc 
but  to6  cdmmon  in  infant  fettlefftcnts.     The  neighbour- 
ing favagcs,  prevailed  upon  by  mildnefs  and  afts  of  be- 
neficence, concurred  with  eagernefs  to  affift  the  new  c6- 
lonifts  in  forming  their  fettlement.     With  this   uricx- 
pefled  help  thefe  fortunate  perfons,  attached  to  each  other 
by  the  fume  principles  of  religion,    and  direSed  by  thfc 
prudent  councils  of  their  chief,  applied  themfelves  una- 
nimoufly  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  labour :  the  view  of  the 
peace  and  happincfs  they  enjoyed,  invited  among  them  a 
number  of  men  who  were  either  perfecutcd  for  the  fame 
religion,   or  for  different  opinions. 

The  catholics  of  Maryland  gave  up  at  length  the  in- 
tolerant principles,  of  which  they  themfelves  had  been 
the  victims  after  having  firft  fet  the  example  of  them, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  all  feds  of  what 
religious  principles  foevcr.    Baltimore  alfo  granted  the 
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moft  extcnfivc  civil  liberty  to  every  4lrangtr  who  chofe  to^  O  O  K 
purchafe  lands   in  his  new  colony,    the  government  ofi 
which  was  modelled  upon  tijat  of*  the  mother  country. 

Thesb  wife  and  generous  precautions,  however,  did- 
•not  fecurc  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion  of 
the  monarchy,  from  lofing  all  the  rights  and  conceffions 
that  he  had  obtained.     Deprived  of  his  pofleffians  by 
Cromwell,  be  was  reftored  to  them  by  Charles  the  fe- 
cond ;    after  which  they  were  again   difpirted  with  htm. 
Though  he  was  perfedly  clear  from  any  reproach  of  mal- 
adminiftrattoD  ;  and  though  be  was  extremely  sealou^  for 
the  Tramontane  dofh^ines,  and  much  attaciied  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  Stuarts ;  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  find«- 
tng  the  legality  cf  his  charter  attacked   under  the  arbi- 
trary reign  of  James  thefeco^d  ;  and  of  being  oblic^ed  to 
maintain  an  adion  at  law  for  the  jurifdidion  of  a  province 
which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  crown,    and   which 
he  himfelf  had  peopled.     This  prince,  whofe  misfortune 
it  had  always  been  never  to  have  known  his  friends  ftom 
his  foes  ;  and  who  had  alfo  the  ridiculous  pnde  to  think 
that  regal  authority  was  fufficient  to  juflify  every  ad  of 
violence,  was  preparing  a  fecond   time  to  deprive  Bal* 
timore,  of  what  had  been  given  him  by  -  the  two  kings, 
his  father  and  his  brother }  when  he  was  himfelf  removed 
from  the  throne  which  he  filled  fo  ill.     The  fucceflbr  of 
this  weak  defpotic  prince  terminated  this  conteft,  which 
had  arifen  before  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  in  a  manner 
'worthy  of  bis  political  character.     He  left  the  Baltimores 
in  pofleflion  of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their 
authority,  which,  however,  they  Hkewife  recovered  upon 
faeooniing  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  eleven  coun- 
ties, and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men  and  60,000 
Uftcks.    It  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is  named  by  the 
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BOOK  proprietor,  and  by  a  council  and  two  deputies  chofen  in 

^      ^    ' » each  county.     The  governor,  like  the  king  in  the  other 

colonies,  has  a  negative  voice  in  all  a£ls  propofed  by  the 

aflembly,  that  is  to  fay,  the  right  of  rejecting  them. 

> 

Virginia         If  Maryland  were  re-united  to  Virginia,  as  their  com^ 
lamd  cu?*  mon  intcreft  fcems  to  require,    no  diiFerence  could  be 
ttvate  the   found  between  the  two  fettlements.     They  are  fituated 
d^ui^imi^*   between  Penfylvania  and  Carolina,  and  occupy  the  great 
fpace  that  extends  from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  moun* 
tains.     The  air,  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft,   become^ 
light,  pure  and  fubtle,  as  one  approaches  the  mountain?. 
The  fpring  ^d  autumn  months  are  of  an  excellent  tem- 
perature, in  fummer  there  are  fome  days  exceffively  h#t^ 
and  in  winter  fome  extremely  cold  ;   but  neither  of  thefe 
cxceflTes  lads  above  a  week  at  a  time.     The  moft  difagree- 
able  circumfiance  in  the  climate  is  the  abundance  of  nau- 
Jeous  infeds  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  multiply  prodigioufly ;  and 
all  /orts  of  fruits,  trees  and  vegetables  fucceed  there  ex* 
tremely  well.  There  is  thie  beft  corn  in  all  America.  The 
foil,  which  is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  low  lands,  is  always 
good,  even  in  thofe  places  where  it  becomes  fandy ;  more, 
irregular  than  it  is  defcribed  by  fome  travellers,  but  to* 
lerably  even  till  one  comes  near  the  mountains. 

From  thefe  refervoirs  an  incr^ible  number  of  rivers 
£ow,  moft  of  which  are  feparated  only  by  an  interval  of 
five  or  fix  miles.  Befides  the  fertility  which  thefe  waters 
impart  to  the  country  they  pafs  through,  they  alfo  make 
it  infinitely  more  convenient  for  trade  than  any  other  part 
of  the  new  world,  from  facilitating  the  communications. 

Most  of  thefe  rivers  have  a  very  extenfive  inland  na- 
vigation for  merchant  fbips,  and  fome  of  them  for  men 
of  war.  One  may  go  near  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Po« 
towmacky  above  eighty  up  the  James^  the  York,  and 

the 
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the  Rapahannock,  and  upon  the  other  rirers  to  a  diftance  BOOK 
that  varies  according  a$  the  catara£ts  are  more  or  lefb 
diflant  frpm  their  mouths.  All  thefe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  which 
has  from  feven  to  nine  fathom  water  both  at  its  entrance 
and.  in  its  whole  extent.  It  reaches  above  two  hundred 
miles  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  its  mean  breadth.  Though  it  is  full  of  fmall 
iilands,  moft  of  them  covered  wiih  wood,  it  is  by  no 
means  dangerous,  and  fo  large  that  all  the  Ihips  in  tho 
univerfe  mjght  ride  therewith  eafe. 

So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the  forma* 
tion  of  any  large  towns  in  the  two  colonies,  and  accord- 
ingly the  inhabitants  who  were  afiured  that  the  (hips 
would  come  up  to  their  warehoufes,  and  that  they  might 
embark  their  commodities  without  going  from  their  own 
boufe5,  have  difperfed  themfelves  upon  the  borders  of  the 
feveral  rivers.      In  tbis  fituation,    they   found   all   the 
pleafurcs  of  a  rural  life,  united  to  all  the  eafe  that  trade 
brings  into  cities;    they  found  the  facility  of  extending 
their  cultivation  in  a  country  that  had  no  bounds,  united 
to  all  the  affiftance  which  the  fertilization  of  the  lands 
receives  from  commerce.     But  the  mother  country  fuf- 
fered  a  double  inconvenience  from  this  difperfion  of  the 
colonics;    iirft,  becaufe  her  failors  were  longer  abfcnt, 
from  being  obliged  to  colleA  their  cargoes  from  theie  feat- 
tered  habitations ;    and  fecondly,  becaufe  their  (hips  are 
expofed  to. injury  from  thofe  dangerous  infe£ls,  which  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July  infeft  all  the  rivers  of  this 
diftanc  region.     The  miniftry  has  therefore  negleSed  no  ^ 
icneans  of  engaging  the  colonifts  to  eftabliih  ftaples  for  the 
reception  of  their  commodities.     The  conftraint  of  the 
laws  has  not  had  more  efFeft  than  perfuafion.    At  length, 
a  few  years  ago,  forts  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  the  en- 
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BOOK  trance  of  every  river,  to  protect  the  loading  and  unload- 
'^^^"*    ing  of  the  (hips.     If  this   projcft  had  not  failed   in  the 
execution  from  the  want  of  a  fufEcient  fund,  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  colleSed  imper* 
ceptibly  round  eac  h  of  thefe  fortrefTcs.    But  it  may  iUil  be 
queftion  whether  this  circumftance  would  not  have  proved 
fatal  to  population  ;    and  whether  agriculture  might  not 
have  loft  as  much  as  commerce  would  have  gained  by  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  but  two 
towns  at  prefent  of  any  kind  of  note  in  the  two  colonies. 
Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat  of  governn\ent  are  of  no 
great  importance.     WilJiamfburgh,    the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia,   and   Annapolis  that  of  Maryland,    the  firft  rifen 
upon  the  ruins  t/i  James  town,  the  other  upon  thofe  of 
St.  Mary,   are  neicl^jsr  of  them  fuperior  to  one  of  our 
common  villages. 

« 

As  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended  with 
fome  kind  of  evil,  fo  it  has  happened,  that  the  increafe  of 
habitations  by  retarding  the  population  of  towns,  has  pre- 
vented any  artifts  or  manufa£lurers  from  being  formed  in 
either  of  t!he  provinces.  With  all  the  materials  neceflary 
to  fupply  (hem  with  moft  of  their  wants,  and  even  with 
fevcral  of  their  conveniences,  they  are  ftill  obliged  to 
-  draw  from  Europe  their  cloths,  linens,  hats,  hardware^ 
and  even  furniture  of  the  moft  ordinary  kind. 

The9£  numerous  and  general  expences  have  exhiiufled 
the  .inhabitants}  beiides  which  they  have  vied  with  each 
ether  in  difplaying  every  kind  of  luxury  before  all  tho 
Engliih  merchants,  who  vifit  their  -plantations  from  mo- 
tives of  commercial  intcreft.  By  thcfe  means,  they  have 
run  fo  much  in  debt  with  the  mother  country,  that  many 
of  them  have'  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands ;  or,  in  order 
ilill  to  keep  pofieffion  of  them,  to  mortgage  them  at  an 
vfurious  inteieft  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent* 
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It  will  be  no  cafy  matter  for  the  two  provinces  ever  tpB  O  Q^K 
emerge  from  this  defperate  ftate.  Their  navy  does  not .  j  '  m 
amount  to  above  a  thoufmd  tons,  and  all  they  fend  to  the 
Caribbee  iflaads  in  corn,  cattle*  and  planks;  all  they  ex? 
pedite  for  Europe  in  hemp,  flax,  leather,  paltry  and 
walnut-tree  or  cedar-wood,  does  not  bring  them  a  return 
of  more  than  a  million. (x)  The  only  refource  they  have 
left  is  in  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  (harp,  cauflic  and  even  venomous  plants 
which  ha^  been  fornoerly  of  great  repute,  and  is  (lill  ufed' 
in  medicine.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
Confumption  made  of  it,  by  chewing,  fmoaking  or  taking 
fnuff.  It  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1520  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  found  it  firft  in  the  Jucatan,  a  large  penin- 
fula  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  carried 
into  the  neighbouring  iflapds.  Soon  ^fter,  the  ufe  of  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  difpute  among  the  learned,  >^hich  the 
ignorant  alfo  took  a  part  in  i  and  thus  tobacco  acquired 
fome  reputation.  By  degrees  fafhion  and  cuflom  have 
greatly  extended  its  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  It  is  ^t  prefent  cultivated  with  more  or  lefs  luc- 
cefs  in  Eurqpe,  Afia,  Africa  and  feveral  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  ftem  of  this  plant  is  ftraigbt,  hairy  and  vifcous  ; 
and  its  leaves  are  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  green  co- 
lour. They  are  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  fummit 
of  the  plant.  It  requires  a  foil  of  a  good  confidence,  . 
but  rich,  even  and  deep,  and  not  too  much  expoi'ed  to 
inundations.  A  virgin  foil  is  very  fit  for  this  vegetable^ 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  fap. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  in  layers.  When 
it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches,  and  has  got, 
at  leaft,  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is  gently  pulled  up  in 

U  4  damp.         ' 
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BO><M{^  j^mp  weather,  and  tranfplanted  with  grqat  care  into  a 
_  ^^^^ell- prepared  foil,  where  the  plants  are  placed  at  the 
diflance  of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When  they  arc 
put  into  the  ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their  leaves 
do  not  fufler  the  lead  injury  ;  and  all  their  vigour  is  re- 
newed in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tohacco  requires  continual  atten- 
tion. The  weeds  which  gather  about  it  muft  be  plucked 
.up ;  the  head  of  it  mufi  be  cut  off  when  it  is  the  (ize  of 
two  feet  and  a  half,  to  prevent  it  from  growing  too  high  i 
it  mud  be  dripped  of  all  fprouting  fuckers  ^  the  leaves  which 
grow  too  low  down  upon  the  ftem,  thofe  that  are  in  the 
leaft  inclined  to  decay,  and  thofe  which  the  infeds  have 
touched,  muft  all  be  removed,  and  their  number  reduced 
to  eight  or  ten  at  moft.  A  iingle  induftrious  man  is  able 
to  take  care  of  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  plants,  which 
ought  to  yield  one  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco.  It  is 
left  about  four  months  in  the  ground.  As  it  advances  to 
maturity,  the  pleafant  and  lively  green  colour  of  its 
leaves  is  changed  into  a  darker  hue  ^  the  leaves  are  alio 
curved,  and  the  fmell  they  exhale  is  increafed,  and  ex- 
tends to  a  greater  diftance.  The  plant  is  then  ripe  and 
muft  be  cut.  , 

The  plants,  when  collcded,  are  laid  in  heaps  upon 
the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where 'they  are  left 
tb  cxfude  only  for  one  night.  The  next  day  they  are 
laid  up  in  warehoufes,  conftru£led  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  air  may  have  a  free  accefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Here 
they  are  left  feparately  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  dry  them  well.  They  are  then  fpread  upon 
hurdles  and  well  covered  over,  where  they  ferment  for  a 
\^eek  or  two.  At  laft  they  are  flripped  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  either  put  into  barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls. 
Tb«  Ptbcr  methods  of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary 
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according  to  the  different  tafies  of  the  feveral  nations  that>0#K 
ufe  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cultivation.  *^ 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been  plant* 
ed,  there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo  vrell  as  in  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia.  As  it  was  the  only  occupation  of 
the  (irft  planters,  they  often  cultivated  much  more  than 
they  could  find  a  fale  for.  They  were  then  obliged  to 
ftop  the  growth  of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  to 
burn  a  certain  number  of  plants  in  every  habitation 
throughout  Maryland.  But  in  procefs  of  time  the 
ufe$  of  this  herb  became  fo  general  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  increafe  the  number  both  of  the  whites  and 
blacks  who  are  employed  in  preparing  it.  At  prefent 
each  of  the  provinces  furniihes  nearly  an  equal. quantity* 
That  from  Virginia,  which  is  the  mildeft,  the  moft  per- 
fumed, and  the  deareft,  is  confumed  in  England  and  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Eutope.  That  of  Maryland  is 
fitter  for  the  northern  climates,  from  it  cheapncfs,  and 
even  from  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  better  adapted 
*to  lefs  delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  progrefs  ill 
thcfe  provinces,  as  in  the  reft  of  North-America,  the 
tobacco  is  commonly  tranfported  in  the  fhips  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  are  very  often  three,  four,  and  even 
fix  months  in  completing  their  cargo.  This  delay  arifes 
from  feveral  very  evident  caufes.  Firfl',  as  there  are  no 
magazines  or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it  is  ne« 
ceflary  to  go  and  fetch  it  from  the  feveral  plantations.  Se- 
condly, few  planters  are  able  to  load  a  whole  fliip  if  they 
would,  and  if  they  were,  they  would  not  chufe  to  ven- 
ture their  whole  upon  one  bottom.  In  fhort,  as  the 
price  of  the  freight  is  fixed,  and  is  always  the  fame, 
whether  the  articles  are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not, 
tbc  planters  wait  till  they  are  prefled  by  the  captains  then}- 

felvQ9 
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Jl  A  OK  felves  to  haft^n  the  exportation.     All  thefe  feveral  rea- 
^^^  fons  are  the  caufe  why  veflels  only  of  a  moderate  fize  are 
generally  employed  upon  this  fervice.     The  Urger  t^e^ 
would   be^  the  longer  time  they  WQyld  be  detained  ia 
America. 

Virginia  always  pays  forty-five  livre8(/)  freight  for 
every  barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  39  livres^ 
5  foh,  ^  deniers.(ir}  This  difference  h  owing  to  th^ 
lefs  value  of  the  merchandife,  and  to  the  greater  expe- 
dition mad^  in  lo^idiDg  it.  7  he  Englifh  merchant  lofes. 
by  the  carriage }  but  it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the  comr 
miffions.  A^  he  is  always  employed  in  all  the  fales  and 
purchafes  made  for  the  colontfts,  he  is  amply  compenfatetf 
for  his  lofles  and  his  trouble,  by  an  ^lowance  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  thefe  commiffions. 

This  navigation  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  fliips^. 
which  make  up  in  all  30,000  tons.  They  take  in  a. 
hui)dred  thoufan^  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two  colo- 
nies, which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  barrel^ 
make  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight.  That  part  of 
{he  commodity  which  grows  between  York  and  James 
rivers,  and  in  fome  other  places,  is  extremely  dear  j  but 
the  whole  taken  upon  an  average  fells  only  for  four  fbl$, 
three  deniers(jr)  a  pound  in  England,  which  makes  in  all 
16,875,000  Vivres.fy)  Befides  the  advantage  it  is  of  to 
England  to  exchange*  its  manufadures  to  the  amount  of 
this  fum,  it  gains  another  by  the  re-exportation  of  four 
fifths  of  the  tobacco.  This  alone  is  an  objed  of 
10,125,000  livres,(z)  befides  what  is  to  be  reckoned  for 
freight  and  commiffion. 

The  cuftom-houfis  duties  ar^  a  ftill  mor?  cpniider^ible 
obje£l  to  government.     There  is  a  tax  of  u  foU^  10 

dc-* 
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dealers  and  a  half  (tf)  Mpon  every  pound  of  tobacco  that  BOOK 

XV?XI 

enters  the  kingdom;  this,  fuppofmg   the  whole   eighty .  '  . 

millions  of  pounds  imported  to  remain  in  it,  would  bring 
the  ftate  4794999997  livrcs,  10  foh  \[b)  but  as  four  fifths 
are  re-exported,  and  all  the  duties  are  remitted  upon  that 
portion,  the  public  revenue  gains  only  19,000,000  livres, 
2  fols,  7  deniers.(r)  Experience  teaches  that  a  third  of 
this  muft  be  dedu£led  for  prompt  payment  of  what  the 
merchant  has  a  right  to  be  eighteen  months  in  paying, 
and  to  allow  for  the  (muggling  that  is  carried  on  in  the 
fmall  ports  as  well  as  in  the  large  ones.  This  deduction 
will  amount  to  6,333,351  Hvres,  18  fols,  6  dcniers,('</J 
and  there  will  confequently  remain  for  government  no 
more  than  12,666,715  livres,  17  fols,  6  denier$.(^) 

Notwithstanding  thefe  laft  abufes,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  much  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain 
than  the  other  northern  colonies,  more  fo  even  than  Ca^ 
rolina. 

Carolina^  extends  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft.  Origin  of 
which  is  two  hundred  miles  broad,  as  far  as  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  It  was  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
foon  after  the  firft  expeditions  in  the  new  world  ;  but  as 
they  found  no  gold  there  tofatisfy  their  avarice,  they  def- 
pifed  it.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  more  prudence  and 
ability,  opened  an  afylum  there  to  the  induflry  of  the 
French  proteftants  ;  but  the  fanatic ifm  that  purfued  them 
foon  deftroyed  all  their  hopes,  which  were  totally  loft  in 
the  murder  of  that  juft,  humane  and  enlightened  man. 
Some  £ngli(h  fucceeded  them  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century :  who,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice,  were  in* 
duced  to  abandon  this  fertile  foil,  in  order  to  go  and  cul- 
tivate 

(a)  About  6i  farthiag.  (^)  1^78,124/.  17/.  ^d.  3  farthings^ 
(0  831,150/.  OS.  id.  farthing.  (d)  2774084/1  i/.  iid%  fanhipg* 
if)  554il69'*  i^/«  4^«  haifpenxiy. 
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BOOK  tivate  a  more  ungrateful  land,  and  in  a  lefs  agreeablie 
J^^dimate. 

Syftem  of       Therb  was  not  a  fingle  European  remaining  in  Ca- 
and^civil     folina^  when  the  lords  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  Albemarle, 
govern-      Craven  and  A  Alley ;  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William 
bliflied  by  Berkeley  and  Sir  William  Colleton  obtained  from  Charles 
X«ocke  in    the  fccond  in    1663  a  grant  of  that  fine  country.     The 
plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was  laid  down 
by  the  famous  Locke.     A  philofopher,  who  was  a  friend 
to  mankind,  and  to  that  moderation  and  juftice  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  a£lions,  could  not  find  better 
means  to  oppofe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  than  by  an 
unlimited  toleration  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  hot  dar- 
ing openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  which 
were  as  much  the  efFe£l  of  the  virtues  as  of  the  crimes  of 
the  age,  he  endeavoured,  at  leaft,  to  reconcile  them»  if 
poffible,  with  a  principle  of  reafon  and  humanity.     7*he 
wild  inhabitants  of  America,  faid  be,  have  no  idea  of. 
a  revelation  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance to  make  them  fufFer  for  their  ignorance.    The 
different  feds  of  chriftians,  who  might  come  to  people 
the  colony,  would,  without  doubt,  expeA  a  liberty  of 
confcience  there,  which  priefls  and  princes  refufe  them  in 
Europe:  nor  (hould  Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  a  blindncfs,  which.  lenity  and  perfuafion  might 
contribute  to  remove.     Such  was  the  reafoning  of  Mr. 
Locke  with  men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opinions, 
which  no  one  hitherto  had  taken   the  liberty   to  call  in 
queftion.     Difgufied  with  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
which  the  different  fyflems  of  religion  hid  given  birth  to 
in  Europe,  they  readily  acquiefced  in  the  arguments  he 
propofed  to  them.     They  admitted  toleration  in  the  fame 
manner  as  intolerance  is  received,  without  examining  into 
the  merits  of  it.    The  only  reflri^ion  laid  upoa  this 

faving 
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favmg  principle  was,  ^  that  every  p^fon,  claiming  the  B  O  0  K 
prote£lion  of  that  fettlement,  fhould  at  the  age  of  feven- 
teen  regifter  themfelvcs  in  fome  particular  coaimunton. 

The  EngIKh  philofopher  was  not  To  favourable  to  civil 
liberty.  Whether  it  were,  that  tho(e,  who  had  fixed 
upon  him  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  government,  had  re« 
ftrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  cafe  with  every  writeri 
who  employs  his  pen  for  great  men,  or  minlfters  ;  or 
whether  Locke,  being  more  of  a  metaphyfician  than  a 
fiatefman,  purfued  philofophy  only  in  thofe  tra£ls  which 
had  been  opened  by  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz ;  the  fame 
man^  who  had  diflipatcd  and  deftroyed  fo  many  errors  in 
his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  made  but  very 
feeble  and  uncertain  advances  in  the  path  of  legiflation» 
The  aqthor  of  a  work,  whofe  continuance  will  render 
the  glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when 
tyranny  (hall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  the  genius,  and  merit  of  a  people  efteemed 
by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  amiable  and  brilliant 
qualities ;  even  Montefquieu'  himfelf  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  making  men  for  governments,  inftead  of 
making  governments  for  men. 

Th£  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  Angularity  not  to  be  ac«- 
-counted  for  in  an  Englifhman  and  a  philofopher,  gave 
to  the  eight  proprietors,  who  founded  the  fettlement 
and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the  rights  of  a  monarch, 
but  Ukewife  all  the  powers  of  legiflation. 

T.HB  court,  which  was  compofcd'of  this  fovereign 
^ody,  and  was  called,  the  Palatine  Court,  was  invefled 
with  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  employn>ent.s  and 
dignities,  and  even  with  that  of  conferring  nobility ; 
but  under  new  and  unprecedented  titles.  For  inftance, 
they  v/ere  to  create,  in  each  county,  two  Caciques,  each. 
«f  whom  was  to  be  poflefled  of  twenty-four  tboufand 

acres 
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BOOK  acres  of  land  ;  and  a  Landgrave,  who  was  to  be  pc^efled 
of  fourfcore  tfH»urand.  The  perfons,  on  whom  thefe 
honours  fliould  be  beftowed,  were  to  compofe  the  upper 
houfc )  and  their  pofleifions  were  made  unalienable ;  a 
circumftance  totally  inconfiftent  with  good  policy.  They 
had  only  the  right  of  farming  or  letting  out  a  third  part 
of  them  at  l!he  moft  for  the  continuance  of  three  lives. 

The  lowter  houfc  was  formed  of  the  deputies  from  the 
federal  counties  and  towns.  The  number  of  this  reprefen- 
tatrre  body  was  to  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  colo- 
fiy  grew  more  populous.  No  tenant  was  to  pay  more 
than  one  livre,  two  fols  and  fit  denters(y"J  per  acre  j  and 
even  this  rent  was  redeemable.  All  the  inhabitants, 
however,  both  Haves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obH- 
gation  to  take  arms  upon  the  firft  order  they  fliould  receive 
from  the  Palatine  Court. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  faults  of  a  conftitution,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  ftate  were  fo  unequally  divided, 
began  to  difcover  themfelves.  The  proprietary  lords,  in* 
fiuenced  by  defpotic  principles,  ufed  every  endeavour  to 
eftacbltfh  anarbitrary  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colon ifts,  who, were  not  ignorant  of  ^he  general  right  of 
mankind,  exerted  themtfelves  with  equal  Eeal  to  avoid 
fervitude.  From  ihis  firuggle  of  oppofite  interefts  arofe 
an  inevitable  confufion,  which  put  a  iftop  to  every  ufeful 
effort  of  indudry.  The  whole  province,  difiraAed  with 
quarrels,  diflfentions  and  tumults,  was  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  progfefs,  whatever  improvements 
had  been  expe£ted  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  ita 
iitaation. 

Nor  were  thefe  evil$  fufficient  i.new  ones  arofe,  as  if  a 
remedy  couIS  only  be  attained  from  an  excefs  of  griev- 
ances. Granville,  who,  as  the  oldeft  of  the  proprietors,  was 

(f)  About  a  iliiiliDg. 
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in  1705  fo\e  governor  of  the  colony,  formed  the  refoltt-B  O  O  K 
tion  of  obliging  all  fhc  non-conformifts,  who  made  up  c  '  m 

two  thirds  of  the  people,  to  embrace  the  fotttis  of  WON 
ftfip  eftabhflied  in  England.  This  aS  of  vioknce,  though 
dtfavoWed,  and  rcjedcd  by  the  mother  country,  inftamed 
the  minds  of  the  people.  In  1^20,  whilp  this  anrmofity 
was  ftiir  prevailing,  the  prbvince  was  attacked  by  fcveral 
bands  of  favages,  driven  to  defpair  by  a  continued  Courfe 
of  thfe  moft  atrocious  infolence  and  injuftice.  Thofe  un* 
fdrtanate  wretches  were  aH  con<}uered  and  aU  put  to  the 
fword  :  but  the  courage  and  vigour,  which  Ms  Ivak*  re* 
?ived  in  the  breads  of  the  colontfts,  Waa  the  pfblude  to 
the  fafH  of  their  oppreflbrs.  Thofe  tyrants  having  ;refufed 
to  ccfitribute  to  the  expences  of  m  expedition^  the  im* 
mediate  benefits  of  which  they  clailnett;  t9  themftWtfs, 
Were  all,  excepting  Coroeret^  who  fttll .  pf eferved  one 
eighth  of  the  country,  (itippdi  ht  1728  of  tUdrpttro* 
gatives,  which  they  had  Only  known  liow  to  make  ml 
rll  Ofe-  of.  They  received  bdwever  540,000  Ibaii&fg)  by 
Way  of  coMpenfation.  From  this  time,  the  crown  re« 
Aimed  the  government,  and  in  order  to  give  the  tolony  a 
foretafte  of  its  moderation,  beftowed  on  it  the  iame  con* 
ftitution  as  on  others.  It  w-as  further  divided  into  two 
feparate  governments^  under  the  nances  of  North  and 
Soiith  Carolina^*  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adminiAratioti 
of  it.  It  is  from  this  happy  period,  that  the  profperity 
of  this  great  province  is  to  be  dated. 

Tl!eR£  is  nt^t,  peilraps,    throughout  the  nfevlri^6t4d  aCIimttt 
clifnate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Carolina.    The  two  5"^  P*?' 

^  ducc  of 

ftafons  of  the  year,    Which,    for  the  moft  psittj    only  Carolina* 

tn<>derdte  the  excefitsof  the  two  others,  are  here  delight- 
ful. The  he^ts  of  the  fummet  are  nbt  exeeffiVe  j  and  the 
cold  of  the  winter  is  only  felt  in  the  mornings  and  ev6n«> 

ings, 
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BOOK  jngs.  The  fogs,  which  arc  always  common  upon  a  c6aft 
Jjiof  any  length,  are  difperfed  before  the  middle  of  the  day* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  here,  a»  well  as  in  every  other 
part  almoft  of  America,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjed  to 
fuch  fudden  and  violent  changes  of  weather,  as  obh'ge 
them  to  obferve  a  regularity  in  their  diet  and  cloathing^ 
which  would  be  unneceflary  in  a  more  fettled  climate. 
Another  inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  trad  of  th« 
northeFii  continent,  is  that  of  being  tormented  with  hur- 
ricanes I  but  thefe  are  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  violent  than 
in  the  ifland«. 

A  vaft,  melancholy,  uniform,  unvaried  plain  extends 
from  the  fea-fhore  fourfcore  or  a  hundred  miles  within 
land.  From  this  diftance  the  country,  beginning  to  rife^ 
atibrds  a  more  pleafing  profped,  a  purer  and  dryer  air. 
This  part,  before  the  arrival  of  the  bnglilh,  was  covered 
with  one  immenfe  foreft,  readying  as  far  as  the  Apalacbi- 
an  mountains.  It  confifted  of  large  trees  growing,  at 
nature  had  caft  them,  without  order  or  defign,  at  un*" 
equal diftances,  and.  not  encumbered  with  underwood  t 
by  which  means  more  land  could  be  cleared  here  in  a 
week,  than  in  feveral  months,  amoi>g  us. 

The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  On  the  coaft 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^  which  fall  into  the 
fea,  it  is  either  covered  with  impradUcablc  and  unhealth- 
ful- morafles,  or  made  up  of  a  pale,  lighr,  fandy  earth, 
which  produces  nothing.  '  In  one  part  it  is  barren  to  an 
extreme ;  in  another,  among  the  numberlefs  ftreams  that 
divide  the  country,  it  is  exceifively  fruitful.  At  a  diftance 
from- the  coafts,  there  are  found  fometimes  large  waftes 
of  white  fand,  which  produce  nothing  but  pines ;  at 
ethers  there  are  lands,  where  the  oak  and  the  wallnut- 
tree  announce  fertility.     Thefe  alternatives  and  variations 
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ceafe.  when  you  get  into  the  inland  parts  ;  and  the  coun-  BOOK 
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try  every  where  is  agreeable  and  rich. 

Admirably  adapted  as  thefe  [pots  are  for  the  purpofes 
of  cultivation^  the  province  does  not  want  others  equally 
favourable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Thoufands  of 
horned  cattle  are  raifed  here^  which  go  out  in  the  morn* 
ing  without  a  herdfman  to  feed  in  the  woods,  and  return 
,  home  at  night  of  their  own  accord.  1  heir  hpgs,  which 
are  fuffered  to  fatten  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
-,^11  more  numerous  and  much  better  in  their  kind*  But 
mutton  degenerates  there  both  in  flefli  and  wool*  For 
this  reafon,  Jt  is  lefs  common. 

Ik  1723,  the  whole  colony  confifled  of  no  more  than 
four  thoufand  white  people, .  and  thirty-two  thoufand 
blacks.  Its  exportations  to.  .other  parts  of.  America  ^d 
to  Europe  did  not  exce^  ^1,^950,000  livj:ies.(^)  Since 
that  time  it  hath  acquired^a^legnee  of  fplendour,  which 
,it  owes  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

SojJTH  Carolina,  though  it  hath  fua:eed£4  in  efta- 
blifhing  a  confiderable  barter  trade  with  the  favages,  hath 
gained  a  mznufa&urt  of  linens  by  means  of  the  French 
refugees,  and  invented  a  new  kind  of  ftuffby  mixing  the 
£lk  it  produces  with  its  wool ;  yet  is  its  progrefs  prin- 
xipally  to  be  attributed  to  the  produce  of  rice  and  in- 
digo. 

The  iirft  of  thefe  articles  was  brought  there  by  an 
accident.  A  fhip,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran  aground 
on  this  coaft.  It  was  laden  with  rice,  which,  being 
(pjQTed  on  ihore  by  the  waves,  grew  up  again.  This  un- 
expeded  good  fortune  led  them  to  try  the  cultivation  of 
a  commodity,  which  the  foil  feemed  of  itfelf  to  require* 
For  a  lopg  time  little  progrefs  was  made  in  it  i  becaufe 
the  colonifts  being  obliged  to  fend  their  crops  to  the  mo- 
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B  O  O  K  ther  coantry,  from  whence  they  were  Ihipped  again  fot 
Spain  and  Portugal^  where  the  confumption  was,  fold 
them  at  (o  low  a  price,  that  ii  fcarce  anfwered  the  ex- 
l^nceft  of  cultivation.  Since  1750,  when  a  more  en^ 
)ighten«<t  miniftry  gave  them  permiffion  to  export  and  fell 
their  grsrin  themfetves  at  foreign  markets,  an  increafe  of 
ptbfit  has  produced  an  additional  growth  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  quantity  is  at  prefent  greatly  augmented  and 
fviay  be  ftiti  more ;  but  whether  fo  muth  to  the  benefit  of 
the  colony  ts  doubtful.  Of  all  prodoiftions  rice  is  the 
ftioft  detrimental  to  the  falubrity  of  the  climate;  atleaft, 
it  hath  been  efteemed  fo  in  the  Milanefe,  where  the  pea- 
fants  on  the  rtce-^grounds  are  all  of  them  fallow  co<n- 
t>Ieftioned  and  dropfical ;  and  in  France,  where  that  ar-» 
tick  hath  been  toully  prohibhed.  Egypt  had,  without 
doubt,  (ts  precautions  againft  the  ill  effeds  of  a  grain  in 
other  refpe£ts  fo  nutritfous.  China  muft  alfo  have  its 
prefervatives,  which  art  fets  up  -againft  nature,  whofe 
favours  are  fometinles  attended  with  pernicious  confe- 
quences.  Perhaps,  alfo,  under  the  torrid  zone,  where 
lice  grows  in  the  greatcft  abundance,  the  heat,  which 
makes  it  flourHh  in  the  midft  of  water,  quickly  difperfet 
the  moift  and  noxious  vapours,  that  exhale  from  the  rlce^" 
fields.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  rice  ihould  one  'day 
come  to  be  negle£led  in  Carolinai  that  of  indigo  will 
make  ample  amends  for  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Indoftan,  was  firft 
brought  to  perfeAlon  in  Mexico,  and  the  Leeward  iflandsv 
It  was  tried  later  and  with  lefs  fuccefs  in  South-Carolina. 
This  principlil  ingredieht  in  dying  is  there  of  fo  inferior 
a  quality,  that  it  is  fcarce  fold  at  half  the  price  it  bears 
in  other  places.  Yet  thofe,  who  cultivate  it,  do  not 
^efpair,  in  time,  of  fupplanting  both  the  Spaniards  and 
French  at  every  market.     The  goodnefs  of  their  climate, 
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tbc  extent . of  tfaeir  lands,  ttie  plenty  and  cheapnefsofB  O  OC 
tbeir  provifioos,  the  opportunities  they  have  of  fupplying 
tbemfdves  with  utenfils,  smd  of  procuring  flavea  ;  every 
thing,  in  fliort,  flatters  their  expectation :  and  the  fame 
hope  has  always  extended  itfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of 
North-Carotina, 

It  is  well  known  that  this  country  was  the  firtl  on  xhe 
continent  of  the  new  world,  on  which  the  Englifh 
landed ;  for  here  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak,  which  Ralegh 
to«k  pcAeffion  of  in  1585.  A  total  emigration,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  left  it  deftii*ute  of  colonifts ;  nor  did  it  begin 
to  be  repeopkd,  even  when  large  fettiements  were  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  neighbouring  countries..  We  cannot  other* 
wife  account  for  this  derelidlion,  than  from  the  obfiacles 
which  trading  veflfels  had  to  encounter  in  this  beautiful 
region.  None  of  its  rivers  are  deep  enough  to  admit 
fhips  of  more  than  feventy  or  eighty  tons.  Thofe .  of 
greater  burthen  are  forced  to  anchor  between  the  conti« 
Dent  and  fome  adjacent  iflands.  The  tenders  which  are 
employed  in  lading  and  unladtDg  them  augment  the  ex-* 
pence  and  trouble  both  of  their  exports  and  imports.    , 

From  this  circumflanoe,  probaUy,  it  was,  that  North* 
Cardina  in  the  beginning  was  inhabited  only  by  a  fet  of 
wretdies  without  name,  laws^  or  profefEon.  In  pro- 
fxnrtion  as  the  lands  in  tlie  neighbouring  colonies  grew 
«nor«  fcarce,  thofe,  who  were  not  able  to  purchaie  them, 
betook  themfelyes  to  a  country  where  they  could  get  lands 
wilfaout  purchafe.  Refugees  of  other  kinds  availed  them- 
felvea  of  the  fame  refource.  Order  and  property  became 
eAablilhfid  at  the  (ame  time }  and  this  colony,  with  fewer 
>Klvantages  than  South-Carolina,  obtained  a  greater  num- 
her  of  European  fettlers. 

The  firft  people,  whom  chance  difperfed  along  thefc 
lavage  coafts,  confined   themrdves  to  the  breeding  of 
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^^  OK  cattle,  and  cutting  wood,  which  were  taken  off  riielr 
hands  by  the  merchants  of  New- England.  In  a  fliort 
time  they  contrived  to  make  the  pine-tree  produce  theoi 
turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  For  the  turpentine  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  two  flits  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  about  a  foot  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
placed  veflTels  to  receive  it.  When  they  wanted  tar,  they 
ratfed  a  circular  platform  of  potter's  earth,  on  which 
they  laid  piles  of  pine-wood :  to  thefe  they  fet  fire  and 
the  refrn  dtftilled  from  them  into  cafks  placed  underneath. 
The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron 
pots,  in  which  they  boikd  it,  or  in  pits  formed  of  poC* 
ter's  earth,  into  which  it  was  poured  while  in  a  fluid 
ftate.  This. labour,  however,  was  not  fu$cient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  inhabitants.:  they  then  proceeded  to 
grow  corn  ;  and  for  a  long  time  were  contented  with 
maize,  as  their  neighbours  in  South -Carolina  were  ob<^ 
liged  to  be,  where  the  wheat  being  fubjeft  to  mildew^ 
and  to  exhauft  itfelf  in  ftraw,  never  throve.  But  feveral 
experiments  having  proved  to  the  North-Carolinians  that 
they  were  not  liable  to  the  fame  inconvenience,  they  fuc'> 
ceeded  fo  far  in  the  cultivation  of  that  grain,  that  they 
were  even  able  to  fupply  a  confidcraWe  exportation. 
Rice  and  indigo  have  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this 
province  to  join  the  harvefts  of  Africa  and  Afia  to  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  them  is  but  yet  in  its 
infancy. 

There  is  fcarce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  two  Carolinas  that  is  cleared ;  and,  at 
this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpocs  are  thofe,  which  are 
the  moft  fandy  and  the  neareft  to  the  fea.  The  reafon^ 
why  the  colonics  have  not  fettled  further  back  in  the 
country  is,  that  of  ten  navigable  rivers,  there  is  not  one 
that  will  admit  {hipping  higher  than  fixty  miles.    Thi» 
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inconvenience  is  not  to  be  remedied  but  by  making  roads  BOOK 
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or  canals ;  and  works  of  that  kind  require  fo  many  hand9» 
and  fo  much  expence  and  knowledge,  that  the  hopes,  of 
fiich  an  improvement  are  ftill  very  diftant. 

Neither  of  the  colonies,  however,  have  reafon  to 
complain  of  their  lot.  The  impofts,  which  are  all  levied  on 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  merchandife,  do  not 
exceed  135,000  ]ivre$.(i)  The  paper-currency  of  North- 
Carolina  does  not  amount  to  more  than  1,125,000  H* 
vres  ;(i)  and  that  of  South-Carolina,  which  is  infinitely 
more  wealthy,  is  only  5,625,000.'/^  Neither  of  them  are 
in  debt  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  this  advantage,  whicbT 
is  not  common  even  in  the  Englifh  colonies,  they  derive 
from  the  great  amount  of  their  exporxations  to  the  neigh- 
))ouring  provinces,  the  Leeward  iflandi  and  to  Europe. 

In  1754^  there  were  exported  from  South  Carolina, 
feven  hundred  and  iifty-nine  barrels  of  turpentine,  two 
thoufandi  nine  hiindred  and  forty-three  of  tar;  five  thou- 
fand,  eight  hundred  and  fixty-nine  of  pitch  or  roiin  ;  four 
hundred  and  Axteen  barrels  of  beef  $  fifteen  hundred  and 
lixty  of.  pork  3  fixteen  thoufand  four  hundred  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn ;  and  nine  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  fixty* 
two  of  peas ;  four  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred  in  the  hair ;  one  mil- 
lion, one  hundred  and  forty  thou&nd  planks;  two  hund- 
red and  Cix  thoufand  joifls ;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
five  thoufand  feet  of  timber ;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-* 
two  hogfheads  of  wild  deer-ikins ;  one  hundred  and  four 
thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels  of  rice; 
two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty- four  pounds  of  indigo. 

In  the  fame  year  North  Carolina  exported   fixty-one 
thoufand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  barrels  of  tar; 
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BOOK  twelve  thouiand  and  fifty-five  of  pitch ;  and  ten  choufandJ 
'  (bur hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  turpentine;  feven  hund- 
red and  fixty-two  thoufand,  three  hundred  zni  thirty 
planks ',  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty*feven 
ktt  of  timber;  fixty-one  thoufand,  five  hundred  buihels 
of  wheat,  and  ten  thoufand  of  peas ;  three  thoufiind, 
three  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork ;  one  hundred 
hoglheads  of  tobacco  ;  ten  thoufand  hundred -weight  of 
tanned  hides,  and  thirty  thoufand  fluns  of  difiicreht 
kinds. 

Ik  the.  above  account,  there  is  not  a  fingle  article  that 
1m3  not  been  confiderabiy  increafed  fince  that  time*  Se^ 
veral  of  them  have  been  doubled,  and  the  moft  valuabk 
of  all,  the  indigo,  has  increaled  to  three  times  the  quan-* 
tity. 

Some  produ^ions  of  North  Carolina  are  exported  ta 
Europe  and  the  Caribbees,  though  there  is  no  ftapie  town 
to  receive  them  ;  and  that  Edinton,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  province,  as  well  as  that  which  hath  been  built  in  lieu 
of  it  upon  the  river  Neus,  can  fcarce  be  confidered  at 
fmall  villages.  The  largefb  and  moft  valuaUe  part  of  ita 
exports  is  conveyed  to  Charles-town  to  increafe  the  ricbea 
ef  South  Carolina. 

This  town  lies  between  the  two  navigable  rivers. 
Cooper  and  Alhley ;  furrounded  by  the  moft  beautiful 
plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  center  and 
the  capital.  It  is  well  built,  interfered  with  feveral  agree- 
able ftreets,  and  its  fortifications  are  tolerably  regular* 
The  large  fortunes  that  have  been  made  theie  from  the 
acceifion  and  circulation  of  its  trade,  muft  neceflarily 
have  had  fome  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people: 
of  all  the  towns  in  North  America,  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  conveniencies  of  luxury  are  moft  to  be  met  with. 
But  the  difadvantage  its  road  labours  under,  of  not  being 
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tUe  to  admit  of  {hips  of  above  two  hundred  tons,  wiU9  O  O  K 
make  it  lofe  its  prefent  fplendor.  It  will  be  deferted  fqr< 
Port  Royal,  which  admits  veflels  of  all  Ifinds  into  its.  tar* 
bour,  and  in  great  numbers.  A  fettlement  has  already 
been  forped  there^  which  is  continually  increaiing,  and 
siay  moft  probably  meet  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  Be<* 
fides  the  produdion  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  thaf 
tvill  naturally  come  to  its  market,  it  will  alio  receive 
thofe  of  Georgia,  a-colony  that  has  been  lately  eftabliihed 
near  it. 

Carolina  and  Spanifti  Florida  are  feparated  from  each  Pounds- 
tyther  by  a  great  tra£l  of  land  which  extends  one  hpnd-  Georgia* 
red  and  twenty  miles  upon  the  f^  coaft,  and  three  hund- 
red miles  from  thence  to  the  Apalachi^p  mountains,  and 
whofe  boundaries  to  the  north  and  fouth  are  the  rivera 
Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  The  Englifh  mibiftry  had  been 
long  defirous  of  ereding  a  colony  on  this  trad)  of  coun- 
try, that  was  conddered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina. 
One  of  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence  which  liberty  the 
fourceof  every  patriotic  virtue  renders  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country,  ferved  to  deteripine 
the  views  of  government,  with  regard  to  this  place.  A 
rich  and  humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as  were 
detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Prudential  reafons 
of  policy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  this  will  dic- 
tated by  humanity ;  and  the  government  gave  orders,  that 
fuch  unhappy  prifoners,  as  were  releafcd,  fhould  be  tran- 
fplanted  into  that  defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  ^ 

to  be  peopled ;    it  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inAance  of  refpeft,  the  more  pleafing,  as  it  was 
not  the  effeft  of  flattery  j  the  execution  of  a  defign  of  ib 
much  real  advantage  to  ihe  ftate,  were  entirely  the  work 
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BO  O  Kof  the  nation.  The  parliament  added  225,000  livres(irt^ 
to  the  eftate  left  by  the  will  of  the  citizen  ;  and  a  volun- 
tary fubfcription  produced  a  much  more  confiderable  fum* 
General  Oglethorpe,  a  man,  who  had  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  his  tafte  for  great  de« 
Cgns,  by  his*  zeal  for  his  country,  and  his  paffion  for 
glory,  was  fixed  upon  to  dire£l  thefe  public  finances,  and 
to  carry  into  execution  fo  excellent  a  projed.  Defirous 
of  maintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  chofe 
to  condudt  himfelf  the  firft  colonifts  that  were  to  be  fent 
to  Georgia ;  where  he  arrived  in  January  1733,  and  fixed 
his  people  on  a  fpot  at  ten  miles  diftance  from  the  fea,  in 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
nah. This  rifing  fettlement  was  called  Savannah  from 
the  name  of  the  river ;  and  inconfiderable  as  It  was  in 
its  infant  ftate,  was,  however,  to  become  the  capital  of  a 
flourifhing  colony.  It  confifted  at  firfl  of  no  more  than 
on0  hundred  perfons,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  was  increafed  to  618;  127  of  whom  had  emi- 
grated at  their  own  expence.  Three  hundred  men,  and. 
113  women,  102  lads,  and  83  girls,  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a  nu- 
merous pofterity. 

This  fettlement  was  Increafed  in  1735  by  the  arrival 
of  fome  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  national  courage  in- 
duced them  to  accept  an  eflablifbmont  offered  them  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Alatamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if 
neceiTary,  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spa- 
niards. Here  they  built  the  towns  of  Darien  and  Fre- 
derica,  ahdvfeveral  of  their  countrymen  came  over  to  fet- 
tle among  them. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  proteftants  driven 
out  of    Saltzburg  by  a   fanatical  prieft,   embarked   for 

Georgia 
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Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  confcience.     At  B  O  o  K 
firft  they  fettled  on  a  fpot  fituated  juft  above  that  of  the 
infant  colony ;  but  they  afterwards  chofe  to  be  at  a  great- 
er diftance,  and  to  go  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah,  where  they  built  a  town  called  Ebenezer. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe  wife 
Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like  them,  been  per- 
fecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah ; 
but  at  the  diftance  of  four  anduhirty  miles  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Their  colony,  conflfting  of  a  hundred  habita- 
tions, was  named  Puryfburgh,  from  Pury  their  founder, 
who'having  been  at  the  expence  of  their  fettlement,  was 
defervedly  chofen  their  chief,  in  tefiimony  of  their  gra- 
titude to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were  found 
more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, feparated  from  the  reft  in  order  to  build  the  city  Au- 
gufta,  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles  diftant  from  the 
ocean.  The  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  though  excellent  in 
itfelf,  was  not  the  motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  ii- 
tuation  ;  but  the  facility  it  afforded  them  of  carrying  on 
the  peltry  trade  with  the  favages.  Their  projcfi  was  fo 
fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1739,  fix  hundred 
people  were  employed  in  this  commerce.  The  fale  of 
thefe  (kins  was  with  much  greater  facility  carried  on, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  Savannah  admitting  the 
largeft  ihips  to  fail  upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Au- 
gufta. 

The  mother  country  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to 
have  formed  great  expeSations  from  a  colony,  where  (he 
had  fent  near  five  thoufand  men,  and  laid  out  1,485,000 
]ivre8,(ff)  independent  of  the  voluntary  contributions  that 
bad  been  raifed  by  zealous  patriots.     But  to  her  great  fur- 

prifc. 
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BOOKprife,  (he  received  information  in  1 74.1*    that  there  re» 

XVIII    •  '  •    ' 

'   mained  fcarce  a  fixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony  fent 

to  Georgia ;  who  being  now  totally  difcouraged,  feeaned 

only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  more  favorable  fituation.     The 

reafons  of  thefe  calamities  were  inquired  int^  and  dif- 

covered. 

Impedt'      *  This  colony^  even  in  its  infancy,  brought  with  it  the 

have*'  j^^"' feeds  of  its  decay.     The  government,  together  with  the 

▼entrdthe  property  of   Georgia,    had    been  ceded  to   individuals. 

^^^r' ^^  The  example  of  Carolina  oueht  to  have  prevented  this 
Georgia,     ^  ^  ^^  .      .  ». 

imprudent  fcheme ;  but  nations  as  well  as  individuals  do 
not  learn  inftruAion  from  paft  mifcondud.  An  enlight- 
ened government,  though  checked  by  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  people,  is  not  always  able  to  guard  againft  every 
mifufe  of  its  confidence.  The  Englifli  miniftry,  though 
xealoufly  attached  to  the  common  welfare,  facrificed  the 
public  intereft  to  the  rapacious  views  of  interefted  in-> 
dividuals. 

The  firft  ufe  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia  made  of 
the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted  with,  was  to  efta- 
bli(h  a  fydem  of  legiflation,  that  made  them  entireljr 
mafters  not  only  of  the  police,  juftice  and  finances  of  the 
country,  but  even  of  the  lives  ai)d  eftates  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Every  fpecies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from  the 
people,  who  are  the  original  pofleiTors  of  them  all. 
Obedience  was  required  of  the  people,  though  contrary 
to  their  intereft  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  confidered 
here,  as  in  other  countries,  as  their  duty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife  in  other 
colonies  from  large  poiTeifions,  it  was  thought  proper  in 
Georgia  to  allow  each  family  only  fifty  acres  of  land  ; 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  mortgage,  or  even  to 
difpofe  of  by  will  to  their  female  ifiue.  This  laft  regu- 
lation of  making  only  the  male  UTue  capable  of  inhe- 

ritancet 
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ritatice,  was  foon  aboliCbed :  but  there  (till  remained  looB  OO  iC 

XVIII 

many  obftacles  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  It  feUom  l  \__ 
happens,  that  a  man  refolves  to  leave  his  country  but  upw 
on  the  profped  of  fome  great  advantage  that  works  IhoBgf 
]y  upon  his  imagination.  Whatever  limits  are  prefcribed 
to  his  induftry,  are,  therefore.  To  many  checks  which  prei^ 
vent  him  from  engaging  in  any  projed»  The  boundaries 
affigned  Co  every  plantation  muft  neceflarily  have  produced 
this  bad  effed.  Several  other  errors  ftill  affeided  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  this  colony,  which  prevented  its  increafe. 

The  taxes  impoiied  upon  the  moft  fertile  of  the  £iig«f 
lifh  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderahle,  and  even  thefe  arc 
not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquired  (bme  degree 
of  vigour  and  profperity.  From  its  infant  date,  Georgia 
had  been  fubjeded  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  government, 
with  which  it  had  been  as  it  were  fettered.  The  Revenues 
raifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice  increafed  prodigioufly,  in 
proportion  as  the  colony  extended  itfelf.  The  founders 
of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not  perceive  tbdt 
the.finalleft  duty  impo&d  upon  the  trade  of  a  populous 
and  flouriihing  province,  would  much  fooner  enrich  them 
thaa  the  largeft  fines  laid  upon  a  barren  and  uncultivated 
country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreiEon  was  added  another,  which 
however  incredible  it  may  appear,  might  ariCe  from  ^ 
spirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were 
not  allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Carolina  and  fome  other 
colonies  having  been  eftablifhed  without  their  aiBftance, 
it  was  thought  that  a  country  deftined  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  thofe  American  pofleilions,  ought  not  to  be  peopled 
Jyy  zkt  of  flaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  leaft  intereiled 
in  the  defence  of  their  oppreffions.  But  it  was  not  at  the 
fame  time  forefeen,  that  colonrfts,  who  were  lefs  fa- 
voured by  the  mpther  country,  than  their  neighbours, 

wh* 
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BOO  Kwho  were  fituated  in  a  Country  leTs  Aifceptible  of  dlhse 

XVIIL  .  . 

and  in  a  hotter  climate,  would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit 

to  undertake  a  cultivation  that  required  greater  encou* 
ragement.  ' 

The  indolence  which  fo  many,  obftacles  gave  rife  to, 
found  a  further  excufe,  in  another  prohibition  that  had  been 
impofed.  The  difturbances  produced  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  induced 
the  founders  of  Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
Rum.  Thisi  prohibition,  though  well  intended,  deprived 
the  colonics  of  the  only  liquor  that  could  corred  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  waters  of  the  country,  that  were  gene- 
rally unwholefome ;  and  of  the  only  means  they  had  to 
reftore  the  wade  of  ftrength  and  fpirits  that  muft  be  the 
confequence  of  inceflant  labour.  Befides  this  it  pre. 
vented  their  commerce  with  the  Antilles,  as  they  could 
not  go  thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn  and  cattle  that 
ought  to  have  been  their  moft  valuable  commodities,  in 
return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother  country,  at  length,  perceived  how  much 
thefe  defeats  in  the  political  regulations  and  inftitutions 
had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  colony,  and  freed  them' 
from  the  reftraints  they  had  before  been  clogged  with  j 
and  the  government  in  Georgia  was  fettled  upon  the  fame 
plan  as  that  which  had  rendered  Carolina  fo  flouriihing ; 
and  inftead  of  being  dependent  on  a  few  individuals,  be* 
came  one  of  the  national  poHefCons. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  foextenfive  a  territory, 
fo  temperate  a  climate,  nor  fo  fertile  a  foil  as  the  neigh- 
bouring province,  and  though  it  can  never  be  fo  flourifli- 
ing  as  Carolina,  notwithftanding  it  cultivates  rice,  in- 
digo, and  almoft  all  the  fame  produSions,  yet  it  will  be- 
come advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  when  theap- 
prchcnfions  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  its  government 

which 
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which  have  with  reafon  prevented   people   from  fettling  BOOK 

there,  are  remdved.     It  will  one  day  no  longer  be  aflert- 

ed,  that  Georgia  is  the  leaft  populous  of  all  the  Englifli 

colonics  upon  the  continent,  notwithftanding   the  fuc- 

cours  government  has  fo  amply  beftowed  upon  it.     All 

thefe  advantages  will  fortunately  be  increafed  by  the  ac- 

quifition  of  Florida;  a  province,  which  from  its  vicinity 

muft  neceflarily  influence  the  profperity  of  Georgia,  and 

which  claims   our  attention  from  flill  more  important 

xeafons. 

Under   the  name  of  Florida   the  ambition  of  Spain  History  of 

comprehended  all  that  tra<a  of  land  in  America,  which  j'®"^' 

extends  from  Mexico  to  the  moft  northern  regions.     But  from  the 

fortune,  which   fports   with  the  vanity  of  nations,  has?P?*^^' 
'  '^  ,     ,  -^  '  tothe£ng« 

long  fince  confined  this  vague  defcription  to  the  peninfulalifli. 
formed  by  the  fea  on  the  channel  of  Bahama,  between 
Georgia  and  Louifiana.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  often 
fatisfied  themfelves  in  preventing  the  population  of  a 
•country  they  could  not  inhabit  themfelves,  were  deflrbus 
in  1565  of  fettling  on  this  fpot,  after  having  driven  the 
French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  before  to  form 
a  fmall  eftabliihment  there. 

The  moft  eafterly  fettlement  in  this  colony  was  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Mattheo.  The  conquerors  would 
Jiave  abandoned  it,  notwithftanding  it  was  fituated  on  a  ' 
navigable  river  at  two  leagues  di fiance  from  the  fea,  in 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  foil,  had  they  not  difcovered  the 
SafTafras  upon  it. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  is  better  in  Florida 
than  in  any  other  part  of  that  continent.  It  grows 
•equally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains;  but  always  in  a  foil  that  is  neither  too  dry,  nor  too 
•damp.  It  is  flraight  and  lofty,  like  the  fir-tree,  without 
^branches,  and  its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  ii)  the  (hape  of 

a  cup. 
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B  O  O  K  a  <^up.  It  is  an  ever-g^een,  and  its  leavd^  refemblea  th<>ic 
lof  1  laurel.  Ids  flower,  which  is  yellow,'  is  taken  as  the 
fnulkin  and  tea  in  infufion*  Its  foot^  which  i^.  welt 
known  in  trade,  being  very  Serviceable  in  medicine,  ought 
to  be  fpungy,  light,  of  a  greyi(h  colour ;  of  a  (harp» 
/weetifti  and  aromatic  tafte  $  and  Ihould  have  the  fmell  of 
the  fennel  and  anife.  Thefe  qualities  give  it  the  virtue  of 
promoting  peroration,  refolving  thick  and  vl&out  hu« 
inoiirs,  ajid  relieving  palfies  and  catarrhs.  It  was  for*- 
mcrlymuch  ufed  in  vonereal  complaints. 

Th£  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there,  wodd,  probably^ 
have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  latft  difcrder,  without  the 
affif^ance  of  this  powerful  remedy ;  they  would,  at  icaft, 
not  have  recovered  from  tbofe  dangerous  fevers  they  were 
generally  fub]e<^  to  at  St.  Mattheo ;  whether  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the  badnefs  of  the 
waters*  But  the  favages  taught  them,  that  by  drinking 
in  a  morning  fafting,  and  at  their  meals,  water  in  which 
Saflafras  had  been  boiled,  they  might  certainly  depend 
iipon  a  Ipecdy  recovery^  The  experiment,  upon  trial, 
proved  fuccefsfiil.  But  ftill  the  village  never  emerged 
from  the  obfcurity  and  diftrefs  which  were,  undoubt- 
edly, the  natural  and  infiinnountable  confequenccs  that 
attended  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world. 

Another  tfftablifliment  was  formed  upon  the  fame 
coaft,  at  fifteen  leagues  diflance  from  St.  Mattheo, 
4nown  by  the  name  of  St.  Auguftrne.  The  Eng^Kh 
attacked  it  in  1747,  but  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
ahempts.  Some  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were  defirous 
of  C9vering  the  retreat  of  the  aiTailants,  were  repvifed  and 
ilain«  A  fergeant,  who  fought  among  the  Spaniards, 
was  fpared  by  the  Indian  favages,  only  that  he  might  he 
referved  to  undergo    tho(e  torments  whioh   they  infii& 

upon  their  pzifoncrs.    Thic  man,  it  is  faid,  on  feeing 

the 
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the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited  him,  addrefied  the  blood-  BOOK 
thirfty  lAultitudc  in  the  foUowi  ng  manner :  v.-.^^«Lr 

^^  Heuoe^  and  patriarchs  of  the  wefiern  world,  yoa 
••  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fought  for ;  hut  you  have 
^'  at  laft  been  the  comiuerors.  The  chance  of  war  has 
*^  thrown  me  in  your  power.  Make  what  ufe  you  pleafe 
^'  of  the  right  of  conqueft.  This  is  a  right  I  do  not 
^'  call  in  queftion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  country 
*^  to  ofFer  a  ranfom  for  one's  life,  liften  to  a  propofal  not' 
**  unworthy  your  notice. 

>*  K^ow  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the  coun-» 
*'  try  of  which  i  am  a  native,  there  are  feme  men  who 
*^  poiTeis  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  nature.  One 
^^  of  thofe  fages  conneded  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred, 
^^  imparted  to  me^  when  I  became  a  foidter,  a  charm  to 
^*  make  me  invulnerable.  You  muft  have  obferved  how 
*'  I  have  efca|>ed  all  your  darts :  without  fuch  a  charm 
**  would  it  have  been  poffible  for  me  to  have  furvived  all 
*^  the  mortal  blows  you  have  aimed  at  me  ?  For  I  appeal 
^'  to  your  own  valour,  to  teftify  that  mine  has  fufficiently 
**  exerted  itfelf,  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life 
*'  is  not  fo  much  the  objed  of  my  requeft,  as  the  glory 
^*  of  having  communicated  to  you  a  fecret  of  fo  much 
**  confequence  to  your  fafety,  and  of  rendering  the  moft 
**  valiant  nation  upon  the  earth,  invincible.  Suffer  me 
**  only  to  have  one  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to 
^<  perform  the  ceremonies  of  iochantment,  of  which  I 
*<  will  now  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  difcourfe, 
which  Was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike  charaAer,  and 
their  turn  for  the  marvellous.  After  a  ihott  <onrulta- 
tton,.  they  untied  one  of  the  prifoner's  arms.  The  high* 
Jander  begged  that  they  would  put  his  broad  fword  into 
"^  hands  of  the  moft  expert  and  fiouteft  among  them  ; 

and 
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BOOK  and  at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  necic,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied  with 
magic  iigns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  chearful  countenance : 
^'  Obferve  now,  O  valiant  Indians,  an  inconteftahle  proof 
**  of  my  honefty.  Thou  warrior,  who  now  holds  my 
^*  keen-cutting  weapon,  do  thou  now  ftrike  with  all  thy 
*'  ftrength :  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head  from 
**  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the  (kin  of  my 
«  neck." 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoke  theje  words,  when  the  Indian, 
aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  ftruck  ofF  the  head  of  the 
fergeant,  at  the  difiance  of  twenty  feet*  The  lavages 
tftoni&ed,  flood  motionlefs,  viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of 
the  firanger  j  and  then  turning  their  eyes  upon  one  ano- 
ther, as  if  to  reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  cre- 
dulity. But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prilbner  had  m,ade 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  bis  death,  they 
beftowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of  their  coun- 
try. If  thisfa<£t,  the  date  of  which  is  too  recent  to  ad- 
mit of  credit,  has  not  all  the  marks  of  authenticity  it 
ihould  have,  it  will  only  be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added 
to  the  accounts  of  travellers* 

The  Spaniards,  who  in  all  their  progrefs  through 
America,  were  more  employed  in  deftroying  the  in- 
habitants, than  in  conftruding  of  buildings,  had  formed 
orily  thofe  two  fettlements  we  have  taken  notice  of  at 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Bahama.  At  fourfcore 
leagues  diftance  from  St.  Auguftine,  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  they  had  railed  that  of  St, 
Mark,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this 
fituation,  well  adapted  to  maintain  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  the  new  world,  had  already 
loft  all  the  little  confequence  it  had  at  firft  obtained, 

when 
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when  the  Englifli  fettled  at   Carolina  in   1704,  anden-BOOK 
tirdy  dcftroycd  it.  ^^'"• 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further,  was  another 
colcny,  known  by  the  nan\e  of  St.  Jofeph',  but  of  ,lcfs 
Confequence  than  that  of  St.  Mark.  Situated  on  a  flat 
coaft,  and  expofed  to  ever)'  wind,  and  on  a  barren  foil 
and  an  uncultivated  country ;  it  was  the  lafl  place  where 
one  might  exped  to  meet  with  inhabitants.  But  avarice 
being  frequently  a  dupe  to  ignorance,  fome  Spaniards 
fettled  there. 

Those  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  cftablifliment  at 
the  bay  of  Penfacola  upon  the  borders  of  Louifiana, 
were  at  leaft  happier  in  their  choice  of  fituation.  The 
foil  was  fufceptjble  of  culture ;  and  there  was  a  road 
which  had  it  been  a  little  deeper  at  its  entrance,  might  have 
been  thought  a  good  one,  if  the  beft  fhips  that  arrived 
there  had  not  foon  been  worm-eaten. 

These  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a  fpace  fufficient  to 
have  formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  no^  contain  more  than 
three  thoufand  inhabitants  furpaffing  each  other  in  floth  and 
poverty.  They  were  all  fupported  by  the  produce  of 
their  cattle.  The  hides,  they  fold  at  the  Havannah,  and 
the  provifions  with  which  they  ferved  their  garrifon, 
who(e  pay  amounted  to  750,000  livres,(tf)  enabled  them  to 
purchafe  cloths  and  whatever  elfe  their  foil  did  not  fur* 
fiifh  them  with.  Notwithftanding  the  miferable  ftate  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  mother  country,  the 
£reateft  part  of  them  choie  to  go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida 
was  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  This  ao» 
quifttion,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  a  defert,  yet  flill 
it  was  fome  advantage  to  have  got  rid. of  a  number  of 
lazy,  indolent  and  difaffeAed  inhabitants. 

Vol.  IV.  Y  Great 
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BOOK  <jiiBXT  Britain  '  was  dea&d  with  the  prbfpeA  of 
>  _i  peopling  a  vaft  province^  whofe  limits  have  been  cjc* 
tended  even  to  the  Miffifippi,  by  the  ceffion  Trance  has 
made  of  part  of  Louifiana.  The  better  to  fulfill  her 
projo£t  file  has  divided  St  into  two  governments,  under 
the  names  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 

Ti*E  Englifli  had  long  been  defirous  of  e'ftabliihing 
.  ihemfelves  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  in  order  to  open 
a  fr^e  communication  with  the  wealthieft  colonies  of 
Spain.     At  firft  they  had  no  other  view  but  in  the  profits 
ariflng  from  a  contraband   trade.  ^  But  an  advantage  fo 
precarious  and  momentary,  was  not  an  obje<5l  of  fuffi* 
eient  importance,  nor  any.  Way  fuitable  to  the  ambition 
of  a  gteat  power.     Cultivation  alone  can  render  the  con- 
quefls  of  an  induflrious  people  flourifhing.     Senftble  of 
this  the  Englifli  give  every  encouragcmeht  to  promote 
culture   in  the  fineft  part  of  their  dominions.     In  one 
year,  1769,  the  parliament  voted  no  lefs  than  2^5,875 
livresf^)  for  the  two  Floridas.    Here,  at  leaft,  the  mother 
JTorfoilie  time  adminifters  nourifliment  to  her  new-born 
children}  whereas,^   in  other  nations,  the  government 
fucks  and  exhaufts  at  the  fame  time  the  milk  of  tht  mif^ 
ther  country  and  the  blood  of  the  colonies. 

By  what        I***  ^  ^^^  ^^fy  ^^  determine,  to  what  degree  of  fplen-- 

means       jour  this  indulgence  with  time  and  good  management 

may  render  n^^  f^i^c  (he  Floridas.     Appearances,  however,  are  high- 

^f*f'f^      lypromifmg.    The  air  is  healthy,  and- the  foil  fit  foi* 

licr.  every  kind  of  grain.    Their  firft  triak  of  rice,  cotton, 

and  indigo,  were  attended  with  fuoh  fuecefe,  that  the 

number  of  coioniib  was  greaiiy  increarfed  by  it.    They 

pour  in  from  the  neighbouring  provit>ces,  the  mother 

country,  and  all  the  proteftant  -dominions  in  Europe« 

How  greatly  might  this  population  be  increafed,  if  the 

fo- 
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fovcreigns  of  North  America  would  depart  from  theBOOK 
maxims  they  have  uniformly  purfued,  .and  would  conde- 
fcend  to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  I  And  for 
what  reafon  fhould  this  method  of  civilizing  the  favagc 
tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the 
moft  enh'ghtcncd  politicians,  be  rcjcftcd  by  a  free  people, 

• 

who  from  their  principles  muft  admit  a  greater  equz^ 
lity  than  other  nations  f  Would  they  then  be  ftill  reduced 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops  burned,  and 
their  labourers  maflacred,  or  of  perfecuting  without  in- 
termii&on,  and  exterminating  without  pity,  thofe  wan- 
dering bands  of  natives  ?  Surely  a  gencrbus  nation,  which 
has  made  fuch  great  and  fuch  continued  efforts  to  r^ign 
without  a  rivdl  over  this  vaft  traft  of  the  new  world, 
fbould  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglorioas  hoftilities,  a 
humane  and  infaHiWe  method  of  difarming  the  only  ene- 
my that  remains  to  difturb  her  tranquillity  ! 

The  EngWh  flatter  themfclves,  that  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fhail  foon  be  freed  from  the 
•little  interruption  that  remains.  It  is  the  fate  of  favag^ 
Mtions,  fay  they,  to  wafrc  away  in  proportion  as  the 
people  of  civilized  ftates  come  to  fettle  among  them. 
'Unable  to  fubmit  to  the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  failing 
of  their  ufual  fubfiftencc  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neccffity  of  abandoning  all  thofc  trafts  of  lands 
which  induftry  and  activity  have  undertaken  to  clear. 
This  Is  adtualiy  the  cafe  with  ail  the  natives  bordering  on 
the  European  fettiements.  They  keep  daily  retiring  fur- 
rier into  the  woods  |  they  fall  back  upon  the  Aflenipouals 
and  Hodfon's  bay,  where  they  muft  neeeflarily  encroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  ibort  time  muft  perifli  for^ant 
of  fubfiftence. 

But   before  this  total  dcftruflion  is  brought  about, 
events  of  a  very  fcrious  nature  may  occur.     We  have 
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BOOK  not  yet  forgot  the  generous  Pondiack.     That  formidable 
^  warriour  had  broke  with  the  Englifli  in  1762.  Major  Ro- 

berts, who  was  employed  to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  pre-^ 
fent  of  brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  (landing  round 
their  chief,  (huddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor.  Not 
doubting  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infifted  that  he  (hould 
not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent.  How  can  it  he,  faid 
their  leader,  that  a  man^  who  knows  my  ijltcmfor  hintj  and 
the  Jignal  ftrvlces  I  have  done  himy.jhould  entertain  a  thought 
of  taking  away  my  Kfe  ?  Saying  this,  be  received  and 
drank  the  brandy  with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
tnoft  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to  this,  the 
eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  al]  been  fixed  upon 
•  Pondiack.  His  dcfign  was  to  unite  them  in  a  body  for 
the  defence  of  their  lands  and  independence.  Several 
unfortunate  circumftances  concurred  to  defeat  this  grand 
project ;  but  it  may  be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impoifible, 
may  fucceed.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Knglifh  will 
be  under  a  neceffity  of  prote(!Jing  their  frontier  againfl  an 
enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fuftain  or 
'  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings  with  it  among  civilized 
nations  ;  and  will  find  the  advantages  they  have  promifed 
themfelves  from  conquefis  made  at  the  expence  of  fo 
much  treafure  and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded, 
atleafl,  if  not  entirely  cut  off. 

Extent  of  The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all  Canada 
doming  obtained  at  ihe  fame  asra,  either  by  conqueft  or  treaty, 
ons  in        have   rendered  the  Englifli  mafUrs  of  all  that  fpace, 

^«  01*^  II 

Aaicrica.    which  extends*  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffi- 
fippi ;  fo  that  without  reckoning  Hudfon's  bay.  New- 
I  foundland,  and  the  other  iflands  of  North* America,  they 

are  in  pofieffion  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire  that  ever 
was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe*    This  vaft  terri- 
tory 
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tory  is  divided  from   north  to  ibuth  by  a  chain  of  hieh  BOOK 
mountains,    which  alternately  receding   from   and  api 
proaching  thecoaft,  leave  between   them  and  the  ocean 
a  rich  tra£t  of  land  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred, 
and  fometimes  three  hundred  miles  in  brea-ith.     Beyond 
thefe  Apalachian   mountains   is  an  immenfe  defert,  into 
which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far  as  eight  hun- 
ted leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it.     It  is  fuppofed 
that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  uncultivated   re- 
gions have  a  communication  with  the  South-fea.     If  this 
conje£lure,  which  is  not  deftitute  of  probability,  fhould 
be  confirmed  by  experience,  England  would  unite  in  her 
colonies   all   the  branches  of  communication  and  com-, 
merce  of  the  new  world.     By  her  territories  extending 

'  from  one  American  fea  to  the  other,  ihe  may  be  faid  to 
join  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  Eu- 
ropean ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlements,  (he 
freights  and  fends  out  (hips  to  the  new  world.  From  her 
maritime  fettlements  in  the  eaft  (he  would  have  a  direSt 
channel  to  the  Weft-Indies,  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  '  She 
would  difcover  thofe  flips  of  land  or.  branches  of  the  fea, 
the  ifthmus  or  the  ftreight,  which  lies  between  the  nor- 
thern extremities  of  Afia  and  America.  By  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  her  colonies  flie  would  have  in  her  own  power 
all  the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  ft  fey  her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps,  by  having  the 
empire  of  all  the  feas  (he  might  afpire  to  the  itipremacy 
of  both  worlds.     But  it  is  not  in  the  deftiny  of  any  fingle 

'  nation  to  attain  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnelV.  Is  then  ex« 
•tent  of  dominion  fo  flattering  an  olgedl,  when  conquefls 
are  made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Let  the  Romans  fpeak  ! 
Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poflfefs  fu<h  a  (hare  of.  the 
globe,  that  fome  part  (hall  always  ibc  enlightened  b]c  the 
fSiyji  of  the  fun^  if  while  we  reign  in  one  world  we  aro 
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9  O  o  K  to  languiih  in  obfcurity  in  the  other  ?  I<et  the  Saaui^irds 
XVUI.       -    * ,  ^  T 

Thb  Engliib  will  be  happy,  If  they  can  prefcrve  by 
the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an  empire,  which 
muft   ever  be  found  too  ext^nfive,  when   it  cannot  be 
maintained  without  bloodfhed.     But  as  this  is  the  pric^> 
which  ambition  muft  always  pay  for  the  fuccefe  of  its  en* 
terprizes,  it  is  by  commerce' alone  that  conquefts  can  be* 
come  valuable  to  a  maritime  power.     Never  did  war  pro- 
cure for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  improveable  by 
human  induftry  than  that  of  the  northern  continent  of 
Amerita.    Although   the  land  in  general  is  fo  low  near 
the  iea,  that  in  -many  parts  it  is  fcarcely  diilinguiihabic 
from  the  top  of  the  main  maft,  even  after  bringing   it\ 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  cafy  of  accefs,  be- 
caufe   the  depth  diminiflies  infenfibly   as  you   advance. 
From  this  circumfiance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  eacaSly  by 
the  line  the  diilancc  of  the  main  land.     Befides  this  the 
mariner  has   another  fign,  which  is   the  appearance  of 
tre^s,  that,  fceming  \o  rife  out  of  the  fea,  form  a,n  en- 
chanting objc£l  to  his  view  upon  a  fhorc,  which  prefenta 
TQads  and  harbours  without  number  for  the  reception  an4 
prefervation  of  (hipping, 

Thb  produ^ions  ot  the  earth  arife  in  great  abundance 
from  a  ioii  newly  cleared  \  but  in  return  they  are  a  V^ng 
time  coming  to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  latQ 
in  flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening  ;  whilo 
<;^n  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the  feed  of  tfaemaro 
gathered  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  What  (hould  bp 
the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  \  Before  the  arrival  of  tho 
Europeans,  the  North  Americans,  living  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  thdr  hunting  and  iiihery,  left  their  lands  totally 
uncultivated.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with 
^0048  and  thickets.    Under  the  (hade  of  thefe  foreft« 

grew 
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tvew '  a  mull iti^de  of  pUnts.    The  laavesi,  whUh  Ml  <YCrv  BOOK 

XV  III 

winter  from  the  trees,  formed  a  bed  three  or  foui  in^h^s 
tUck.  Before  the  cbunps  had  q^iite  rotted  ihis  fpc^ies  of 
manure,  the  fuininer  came  o^  -,  and  nature,  left  ^tirely 
to  herfelfk  continued  heaping  incefiantly  upon  each  ethec 
thefe  eSc&s  of  her  fertility.  I'he  plants  buried  imder 
vet  leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty  made  their 
way  in  a  loag  courfe  of  time,  became  accuftomed  to  a 
flow  vegetation.  The  force  of  culture  has  not  yet  been 
fble  to  fubdue  this  habit  fixed  aod  confirmed  by  ages,  nor 
luve  the  difpofitions  of  nature  given  way  to  the  influence 
of  art.  But  this  climate  fo  long  unknown  or  negleded 
faiy  msmkind,  prefents  thepi  with  advantages,  which  fup- 
ply  the  defers  and  ill  confequence^  of  that  omilSon. 

It. produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  are  natives  of  ourTrres  pe. 
climate.  It  has  alfoothers  peculiar  to  itfelf^  among  thefe  ar€?^|^  ^^ 
the  fugar  n>aple,  and  the  candleherry  myrtle.  The  candle- Americu 
berry  myrtle  is  a  (hrub  which  delights  in  amoift  foil,  and  is, 
therefore,  feldom  iound  at  any  diftance  from  the  fea.  Its  feeds 
are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  looks  like  flour. 
When  they  are  gathered  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
put  into  boiling  water,  there  rifes  a  vifcous  body,  which 
fwims  at  the  top,  and  is  fkimmed  off.     As  foon  •  as  this 
is  come  to  a  confiftenc]p,  it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green 
colour.    To  purify  if,  it  is  bo^ed  a  fecond  time,  wbea 
it  becomes  tranfparent  and  of  an  agreeable  green. 

This  fubfiance,  which  in  quality  and  confiflence  is  a 
medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fupplied  the  place  of 
both  to  the  firft  Europeans  that  landed  in  this  country* 
The  dearnefs  of  it  has  occafioned  it  to  be  iefs  ufrd,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  domcftic  animak  hath  in* 
creafed.  Neverthelefs  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is 
leis  fubjed  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  di(agreeable  fmell, 
ft,  is  ftill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at  a  mo- 
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B  O  O  K  derate  price.    Th^  property  of  giying  light  is,  of  all  if* 
s,^^.,^^,^  ufes,  the  leaft  valuable.     It  ferves  to  make  excellent  foap 
and  plaifters  for  wounds :  it  is  even  employed  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  fealing  letters.     The  fugar  maple  does  not  merit 
*    lels  attention  than  the  candleberry  myrtle,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  its  name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  flourifh  by  the  fide  erf* 
fti'eams,  or  in  marihy  places,  grows  to  the  height  of  an 
.  oak.  In  the  month  of  March,  an  inciAcn  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into  the  orifice,  through  which  the 
juice,  that  flows  from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a  veflcl  placed 
to  receive  it.  The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor, 
that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart  bottle.  1  he  old 
ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  a  much  better  quality.  No' more 
than  one  incifion  or  two  at  mod  can  be  made  without 
draining  and  weakening  (he  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipet 
are  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour  of  honey. 
To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  they  evaporate  it  by  fire,  till  it 
has  acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup.  It  is  then 
poured  into  moulds  of  earthen  ware  or  bark  of  the  birch* 
tree.  The  fyrup  hardens  as  it  cooh,  and  becomes  a  red 
'  kind  of  fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  plcafant  enough 
'  to  the  tafte.  I'o  give  it  a  whitenefs,  they  fometimes  mix 
up  flour  with  it  in  the  making ;  but  this  ingredient  always 
changes  the  flavour  of  it.  l^his  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  as  that  which  is  made  fjrom  canes ;  but 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  of 
one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in  trade. 

Birds  pe«        Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  the  fbrefla 

Koith  ^^     ^^  North  America,  there  is  one  extremely  fingular  in  its 

Avaerica,    kind ;  this  is  the  humming  bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  ac« 

count  of  its  fmallnefs,  is  called  by  the  French  I'oifiau  mouch^t 
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er  the  fly  bird.  Its  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle;  B  O  O  K 
and  its  claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  contnfion  pin.  Upon  its  >  . 

head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  incomparable  beauty.  Its  bread  is 
of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  belly  white  as  milk.  The  back^ 
wings  and  tail  are  grey,  bordered  with  filver,  and  ftreaked . 
with  the  brighteft  gold.  The  down,  which  covers  all  the 
plumage  of  this  litrle  bird,  gives  itfo  delicate  a  caft,  that 
it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whofe  beauty  fades  on  the 
flightefl  touch.  ^ 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  thi^  charming  bird. 
Its  neft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough,  is  covered  on 
the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  greenifh  mofs,  and  on  the  in- 
fide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down  gathered  from  yellow 
flowers.  This  neft  is  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  never  found  more  than 
two  eggs  in  it  about  the  fizc  of  the  fmalleft  peas.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones ;  but 
they  have  never  lived  more  thati  three  weeks  or  a  month 
at  moft. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice  of  flowers, 
fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like  the  bees.  Sometimes  it 
buries  itfelf  in  the  calix  of  the  largeft  flowers.  Its  flight 
produces  a  buzzing  noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning- wheel. 
When  it  is  tired,  it  lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or  ftake ; 
refts  a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Not- 
wtthftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid  ;  but 
will  fuflFer  a  man  to  approach  within  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  animal 
could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and  quarrelfome?  They 
are  often  feen  fighting  together  with  great  fury  and  oS- 
ftinacy.  The  ftrokes  they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo 
fudden  and  fo  quick,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifliable  by 
the  eye.    Their  wings  move  with  fucb  agility,  that  they 

feeiQ 
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BOOK  feem  not  to  move  at  all.     Tbey  are  more  heard  tkait 
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*  (een :  and  their  noife  refemUes  that  of  a  fparrow. 

Thbse  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When  they 
€onne  near  a  flower,,  if  t(»ey  find  it  faded  and  withered, 
tbey  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The  precipitation,  wi(h 
which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it  ;is  (aid,  the  rage  with 
which  they  are  animated.  I'owards  the  end  of  the  fum« 
mer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  theif 
leaves  by  the  fury  of  the  fly  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not  rather 
an  efie£l  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceflTarily  defiru&ive 
inflind. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by  infeds* 
As  the  air  was  not  yet  purified,  nor  the  grobnd  cleared, 
nor  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drained  oflF,  thefe 
little  animals  deftroyed  without  oppofition  all  the  pro* 
dudions  of  nature.  None  of  them  was  uieful  to  man- 
kind. There  is  only  one  at  prefent,  which  \^  the  bee : 
but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  from  the  old  to 
the  new  world.  The  favages  call  it,  the  Englifh  fly  ; 
and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafts.  Thefe  circumftancei 
announce  it  to  be  of  foreign  original*  The  bees  fly  in 
numerous  fwarms  through  the  forefts  of  the  new  world. 
They  increafe  every  day.  Their  honey  is  employed  to 
feveral  ufes.  Many  perfons  make  it  their  food,  .  The 
wax  becomes  daily  a  more  conGderable  branch  of  trade. 

ThcEnff-      Thb  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent- which  Europe  has 
lUh  fupply  j^j^j  jj^  j^^j.  p^y^cf  to  make  to  America.     She  has  enriched 

Air.erica     her  alfo  with  a  breed  of  domeflic  animals,  for  the  favages 

-with  do-     j^jjj  x\o\\^.     America  had  not  yet  aflbciated  beafls  with  * 
meitic  am-  ■' 

foal».  men  in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 
carried  over  thither  in  their  (hips  feveral  of  our  fpecics  of 
domeftic  animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  pfodigt^ 
eufly  ;  but  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog,  whofe  whole 

merit 
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merit  confiih  in  fattening  himfdf,  have  loft  much  of  that  R  O  O  I( 
ftpcivgth  3iad  fia;e  vfhich  they  cnjayed   in '  thafe  countties  ^     "        y 
from  whence  they  were  brought.     The  oxeii)  Uoirfes,  and 
fhcep  have  (Jegcncrated  in  the  northern  colonica  oi  Eng- 
Uod,  though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  bad  bce^;^  chofcA 
Viith  {Treat  precaution. 

Without  dcubt,  it  is  the  climate  |  the  qature  of  th^ 
^ir  arui  the  foil  which  has  prevented  the  fuccefs.  of  tbeii 
tranrplantation.  Tbefe  anicnals,  as  well  as  the  men» 
were  at  firft  attacked  by  epidemical  dilbcders.  If  the  con-< 
t^gion  did  not,  ^s  in  the  men,  aifed  the  principlesof  ge- 
l^eration  in  them,  fcveral  fpecies  of  them  at  leaft  were 
with  much  difficulty  reproduced.  Each  generation  fell 
ihort  of  the  lad ;  and  as  it  ha|>pens  to  American  plant9 
in  Europe,  European  cattle  continually  degenerated  in 
America.  Such  is  the  law  of  climates,  which  wills  every 
people,  every  animal  and  vegetable  fpeciea  to  grpw  and 
ilouriih  in  its  native  foil.  The  love  of  their  own  CQuntry 
feems  an  ordinance  of  nature  prefcrihed  to  all  beings,  lik& 
the  deiire  of  preferving  their  exiflencq. 

Yet  thefe  are  certain  correfpondeocies  of  climate,  European 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  ruU  againft  tran-  ^'"nto^* 
(porting  animals. and  plants.     When  the  Englifh  firft Nortb 
landed  00  the  North  American  continent,  the  wandering  by  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  defolate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  Englifli. 
at  the  cultivation  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  maize.     This  .    . 

ffpecies  of  corn,  unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  viras  the 
only  one  known  in  the  new  world.  The  culture  of  in 
V/zs  by  nb  meaps  difficult.  The  favages  contented  them- 
felves  wit;h  taking  off  the  turf,  making  a. few  holes  in 
the  ground  with  a  (lick,  and  throwing  into  each  of  them 
a  fmgle  grain,  which  produced  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred.  The  method  of  preparing  it  for  food  was 
DQt  mQre  complicated.     They  pounded  it  iii  a  wooden  or 

done 
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^  '  .under  embers.     They  often  ate  it  boiled  or  toafted  merely 

upon  the  coals. 

Th£  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves  are  u(e- 
ful  in  feeding  cattle ;  a  circumftance  of  great  moment 
where  there  are  very  few  meadows.  A  hungry,  light, 
fandy  foil  agrees  beft  with  this  plant.  The  feed  may  be 
frozen  in  the  fpring  two  or  three  times  without  impairing 
the  harveft.  In  (hort  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is 
lead  injured  by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

Thbse  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Englifli  to  prefervc 
and  even  promote  it  in  their  fettkments.  They  fold  it  to 
Portugal,  to  South  America,  and  the  fugar  iflands,  and 
*  had  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe.'  They  did  not,  however, 
negledl  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European  grains, 
all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  perfe£lly  as  in 
their  native  foil. .  With  the  fuperfluity  of  their  harvefts, 
the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  the  clearing  of  the  fo- 
refts,  the  colonifts  formed  a  trade  with  all  the  wealthieft 
and  moft  populous  provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother  country,  finding  that  her  northern  co- 
lonies had  fapplanCed  her  in  her  trade  with  South  Ame- 
rica, and  fearing  that  they  would  foon  become  her  rivals 
even  in  Europe  at  all  the  markets  for  fait  and  corn,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  their  induftry  to  objects  that  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  her.  She  wanted  neither  motives  nor 
means  to  bring  about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  op* 
portunity  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  Eng-  1""'  greateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Engliih 
lifli  find  wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furniihed  by  Sweden, 
ty  of  hav-  ^n  1 703,  that  ilate  was  fo  blind  to  its  true  intereft,  as  to 
mg  their    Jay  jhis  important  branch  of  commerce  under  the  rc- 

naval  ftores 

fromAmc-firi^tions  of  an  exclufive  patent.  The  firft  eflFed  of 
rica,  jhi^ 
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this  monopoly  was  a  fudden  and  unnatural  increafe  of  B  O  O  K 

xviir 
price.     England  taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the 

Swedes,  encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  im* 
portation  of  all  forts  of  naval  fiores  which  North  Ame- 
rica could  furnifh. 

These  rewards  dir^  not  immediately  produce  theeffed 
that  was  expected  from  them.  A  bloody  war,  raging  in 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  prevented  both 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  from  giving  to  this 
infant  revolution  of  commerce  the  attention  which  it  me- 
rlted.  The  northern  nations,  whofe  interefis  were  united, 
taking  this  i nation,  which  was  only  occafioned  by  the 
hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought 
they  might  without  danger  Jay  every  re(lri£tive  cUufe  up- 
on the  exportation  of  marine  ftores,  that  could  contribute 
to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For  this  end  they  entered 
into  mutual  engagements,  which  were  made  public  in 
1718,  a  time,  when  all  the  maritime  powers  ftill  felt  the 
cScAs  of  a  war,  that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  convention.  She 
difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient  ability  to  convince 
the  inhabitants  how  neceflary  it  was  for  them  to  aflift  the 
views  of  the  mother  country ;  and  of  fufficient  experience 
to  dired  their  firfl  attempts  towards  great  obje£is,  with- 
out making  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details,  which 
quickly  extingui(h  an  ardour  excited  with  difficulty.  In 
a  very^ort  time  fuch  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, yards  and  mafts  were  brought  into  ^he  harbours  of 
Oreat  Britain,  that  Ihe  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations 
ig-ound  her^ 

Tuis  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifli  government. 
The  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  furnifhed  by  the  co- 
lonies, in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  were  brought  from 
tkt  Baltic,  gave  them  an  advantage,   which  feemed  to 

infuro 
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BOOK  infure  a  csoilfiant  preference.     tFpon  this  the  miniftry  coo* 
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eluded  that  the  bounties  might  be  withdi-awn.     But  they 

bad  not  taken  into  their  cakulatlon  the  diifereiice  of 

ff eighty  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their  rivals.     A 

total  ftop  enfued  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  made  tfaem 

fenfibkof  their  error.     In  1729,  they  revived  the  bi^un- 

ties  ;  which  though  they  vi  ere  not  laid  fo  high  as  former- 

lyy  were  fufficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  iioros 

the  greateft  fuperiority^  at  leaft  in  England,    ovar  tbofe 

of  the  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conffituted  the  principal  richtis 
of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  the 
governors  of  the  mother  country.  The  produce  of  them  - 
had  long  been  exported  by  the  Engllfli  to  Spain,  For- 
tugal,  and  the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
thcfe  traders  did  ndt  take  in  return  merchandife  fuffici^nt 
to  .complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a  pra(ftice  wifh  the 
Hamburghcr$,  and  even  the  Dutch  to  import  on  their 
bottoms  i\\t  produce  of  the  moft  fertile  climates  of  Eu- 
rope. This  double  trade  of  export  and  carrying  had  cbiV- 
fiderably  augmented  the  Britifli  naVy.  The  parliament,^ 
being  informed  of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  im- 
mediately exempted  the  tirtiber  of  the  colonies  from  afl 
thofe  duties  of  importation,  which  RuiBan,  Swedifh  and 
Danifh  tinvber  arc  fubjcdt  to.  Thi3  firft  favour  was  ftj- 
k)Wed  by  a  bounty,  v^hich,  at  tHe  fame  time  that  it  com- 
prehended every  fpecies  of  wood  in  general,  was  prrn'- 
cipally  csilcttlated  for  thofe,  which' are  employed  in  fliip- 
building.  An  advantage,  fo  confiderable  in  irielf,  as  thi^ 
was,  woold  have  been  greatly  improved ;  if  the  colonies 
bad  built  among  themfelves  veflels  proper  for  tranfporting 
cargoes  of  fuch  weight ;  if  they  had  made  wood  yards, 
from  whkh  they  might  have  fumiflied  convpleic  freights ; 

and 
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and  finally,  >f  they  had  aboliihed  the  cuftom  of  bornine.B  O  O  K 
in  the  fpring  the  leaves  which  had  fallen  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  This  foolifh  pratSlice  deftfqys  all  the  young 
treeS)  that  are  beginning  in  that  feafon  to  ihoot  out ;  and 
leaves  only  the  old  ones,  which  are  too  rotten  for  ufe.  It 
is  notorious,  that  veflels  conftruded  in  Amecica,  or  with 
American  materials,  laft  but  a  very  (hort  time.  This  in- 
convenience may  arife  from  feveral  caufesj  but  that^  which 
has  juft  been  mentioned,  merits  the  greater  attention,  aa 
it  may  be  eafily  remedied.  Befides  timber  and  mafts  for 
ihips,  America  is  capable  of  furnifbing  likewife  fails  and 
rigging,  by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  French  proteftants,  who,  when  driven  from  their 
country  by  a  viSorious  prince  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  bi- 
gotry, carried  their  national  induftiry  every  where  into  the 
countries  of  his  enemies,  taught  England  the  value  of 
two  commodities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a  maritime 
power.  Both  flax  and  hemp  were  cultivated  with  fome 
fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet  the  manufadlures 
of  the  natron  were  chiefly  fupplied  with  both  from  Ruflia. 
To  put  a  ftop  to  this  foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed 
to  grant  a  bounty  to  North-America  of  135  ]ivres,(fj 
for  every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  But  habit,  which  is  an 
enemy  to  all  novelties,  however  ufeful,  prevented  the 
colonifts  at  firft  from  being  allured  by  this  bait.  They 
are  fince  reconciled  to  it ;  and  ifbe  produce  of  their  flax 
and  hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  confiderable  part  of 
45,ooo,ooo,;r}  which  went  annually  out  of  Great  B/i* 
tain  for  the  purchafe  of  foreign  linens.  It  may,  per^ 
haps,  in  time  be  improved  fo  far  as  to  be,  equal  to  the 
whole  demand  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  fupplant 
other  nations  in  all  the  markets.  A  foil  entirely  frefh, 
which  coils  nothing,  does  not  fland  in  need  of  manure^ 

(q)  6/.         (r)  1,968,750/. 
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B  O  O  K  is  interfeded  by  navigaUe  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated 

' '  by  flaves,  affords  ground  for  immenfe  expe£lations.    To 

the  timber  and  canvas  requifite  for  (hipping  we  have  yet 

to  add   iron.     The  northern  parts  of  America  furnifh 

this  commodity  to  affift  in  acquiring  the  gold  and  filver 

which  fo  abundantly  flow  in  the  fouthern. 

Sn^Iand         This  moft  ufeful  of  metals,  fo  ncceflary  to  mankind^ 

begins  to  ,  1        A         .  .1,      .        T^ 

get  iron     ^^'   unknown   to  the   Americans,    tiJi   the    Europeans 

WomNorth  taught  them  the  moft   fatal  ufes  of  it,  that  of  making 
weapons.     The   Englifh  themfclyes  long  negleAed  the 
iron  mines,  which  nature  had  lavi{hed  on  the  continent^ 
where  they  were  fettled.     That  channel  of  wealth  had 
been  diverted  from  the  mother  country  by  being  clogged 
with  enormous  duties.     The  proprietors  of  the  national 
mines,  aided  by  thofe  of  the  coppjce  woods,  which  ar^ 
ufed  in  the  working  of  them,  had  procured  impofts  to  be 
laid  on  them  that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.    By  corrup- 
tion, intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  public 
good  had  ftifled  a  competition,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  their  interefts.     At  length  the  government   took  the 
firft  fl.ep  towards  a  right  condud^.     The  importation  of 
American  iron   into  the  port  of  London  was  granted, 
duty-free  i  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbid  to  be  car* 
ried  to  any  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
land.    This  whimfical  reftridion  continued   till   1757. 
At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the  people  called  upoa 
the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordinance  fo  manifeftly  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the 
whole  kingdom  a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  ex- 
dufively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could"  be  more  reafonable  than  this 
demand,  it  met  with  the  firongeft  oppofition.  Combi- 
nations of  interefted  individuals  were  formed  to  reprefent, 
that  the  hundred  and  nine  forges  wrought  in  England, 

not 
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not  reckoning  thofe  of  Scotlfrnd^  produced  annually  BOOK 
eighteen  thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great, 
number  of  able  workmen  ;  that  the  mines,  which  were 
inexhauflible^  would  have  fupplied  .a  much  greater  quan<« 
tity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehenfion  prevailed  that  the 
duties  on  American  iron  would  be  taken  off;  that  the 
iron  works  carried  on  in  England  con  fumed  annually  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood, 
and  that  thofe  woods  furnifhed  moreover  bark  for  the 
tanneries  and  materials  for  (hip-building ;  and  that  the 
American  iron,  not  being  proper  for  fteel,  for  making 
(harp  inftruments,  or  many  of  the  utenfils  of  naviga- 
tion, would  contribute  very  little  to  lefien  the  importation 
froni  abroad,  and  would  have  no  other  cffeSt  than  that 
of  putting  a  (lop  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight  with 
(he  parliament,  who  faw  clearly  that  unlefs  the  price  *of 
the  original  materials  could  be  leflened,  the  nation  would 
Soon  Jofe  the  numberlefs  manufa£lures  of  iron  and  fteel, 
by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  enriched ;  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs 
other  nations  by  their  induftry  had  made  in  it.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America  (hould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of  England. 
This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied  with  an  a£l  of 
juftice.  The  proprietors  of  coppices  were  by  a  ftatuteof 
Henry  the  eighth  forbidden  to  clear  their  lands  :  the  par- 
liament took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
lo  make'&ich  ufe  of  their  efiates  as  they  (hould  think 
proper. 

.  Previous  to  thefe  regulations.  Great  Britain  ufed  to 

pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Ruffia  ten 

millions  of  \i\xQs(s)  for  the  iron  (he  purchafed  of  them. 

Vol.  IV.  Z  This 
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BOOK  This  tribute  is  greatly  leflened,  and  will  leflen  ftill  more, 
^^  ',Tfae  ore  is  foutid  in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo 
eafiiy  feparated  from  the  ground,  tliat  the  Englifti  do  not 
detfpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifh  Portugal, 
Turkj,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  every  country  in  the 
world  with  which  they  have  any  commercial  connections. 
Perhaps,^  the  Englifii  may  be  too  fanguine  in  their  re^ 
presentations  of  the  advantages  they  exped  from  fo  many 
articles  of  importance  to  their  navy.  But  it  is  fufficienc 
for  thwri,  if  by  the  affiftance  of  their  colonies  they  can 
free  themfelves  from  that  dependence  in  which  the  north- 
ern powers  of  Europe  have  hitherto  kept  them,  with  re- 
gard to  the  equipment  oF  their  fleets.  Formerly  their 
operations  might  have  been  prevented  or  at  leaft  inter* 
rupted  by  a  refufal  of  the  neceflary  materials.  From  this 
time  nothing  Wiil  be  able  to  check  their  natural  ardour 
for  the  empire  of  the  fea,  which  alone  can  infure  to  them 
the  empire  of  the  new  world. . 

England        AFTER  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  objeft,  by 
toprooi're  ^°™*"S  a  free,  independent  rtavy,   fuperior  to  that  of 
wine  and  evcry  other  nation ;  England  h^s  adopted  every  Ineafure, 
North  "*    ^^^^  ^^"  contribute  to  her  enjoyment  of  this  fpedcs  of 
America,    conquelt  (he  has  made  in  America,    lefs  by  the  forc6  of 
her  arms  than  of  her  induftry.     By  bounties  judicioufly 
beflowed,  ihe  has  fucceeded  <b  far  as  to  draw  annually 
from  that  country  twenty  million  Weight  of  pot-afhes. 
Th^  greateft  progrefs  has  been  made  in  th6  cultivation  of 
rice,  indigo  and  tobacc6.     In  proportion  as  the  fettle- 
meats,  from  their  natural  tendency,  ftretched  further  to- 
wards the  foUtb,  frcfli  projeSs  and  enterprizes  fuitable  tt> 
the  nature  of  the  foil  fuggefled  thcmfelves.     In  the  tem- 
perate and  in  the  hot  climates,  the  fevcral  produdions 
Vere  expe^H  which  neceflarily  reward  the  labours  of  tht 
fc\i!tivator.    Wine  was  the  oiily  article  that  feemed  to  be 

wanting 
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wantlno;  to  the  new  hcmifphere :  and  the  EndiQi,  who  BOOK 
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have  none  in  Europe,  were  eager  to  produce  fome  in 
America. 

Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  Englifti  arc  in  pof- 
feflion  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
which  bear  grapes,  differing  in  colour,  fize  and  quantity, 
but  all  of  a  four  and  difagreeable  flavour.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  good  management  would  give  thefe  plants  that  per- 
fedion,  which  uriaflifted  nature  had  denied  them ;  and 
French  vine- dreflcrs  were  invited  into  a  country,  where 
neither  public  nor  private  impofltions  took  away  their  in- 
clination to  labour  by  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry.  The  repeated  experiments  they  made  both  with 
American  and  European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfut- 
cefsfuL  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  watery,  too 
weak,  and  almoft  impoflible  to  be  preferved  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. The  country  was  too  full  of  woods,  which  at- 
traft  and  confine  the  moift  ahd  hot  vapours  j"  the  feafons 
were  too*  unfettled,  and  the  infefts  too  numerous  near  the 
forefts  to  fufFcr  a  production  to  expand  and  profper,  of 
which  the  Englifli  and  all  other  nations  who  have  it  not, 
are  fo  ambitious*  The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  though 
it  will  be  long  firft,  when  their  colonics  wiU  furnifli  them 
with  a  beverage,  which  they  envy  and  purchafe  fiom 
France,  repining  inwardly  that  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute towards  enriching  a  rival,  whom  they  are  anxious 
to  ruin.  This  difpofition  is  cruel.  England  has  other 
more  gentle  and  more  honourable  means  of  attaining  that 
f  rolperity  flic  is  ambitioOs  of.  Her  emulation  may  be 
better  and  more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article  now  cul- 
tivated in  each  of  the  four  ^quarters  of  the  globe ;  this  is 
filk  [  the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes  mankind 
with  the  leaves  of  trees  digefted  in  its  entrails  :  filk  !  that 
double  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Z  2  A  very 
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BOOK  A  very  confiderable  Aim  of  money  is  annually  exported 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of  this  rich  produdi' 
on  ;  which  gave  rife  about  thirty  yean  ago  to  a  plan  for 
obtaining  filk  from  Carolina ;  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  great  abundance  of  mulberry-trees  feemed 
favourable  to  the  projed.  Some  attempts  made  by  the  go* 
vernment  to  attract  fome  Switzers  into  the  colony,  were 
more  fucccfsful  than  could  have  been  cxpedcd.  Yet  the 
progref^  of  this  branch  of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerablc 
to  fo  promifmg  a  beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  negroe 
men,  from  whpm  they  received  an  immediate  and  certain 
profit,  neglccled  to  have  women,  who  with  their  child- 
ren might  have  been  employed  in  bringing  upfilk-worms, 
an  occupation  fuitable  to  the  weaknefs  of  that  fex,  and 
to  the  tendered  age.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  confider- 
cd,  that  men  coming  from  another  hemifphcre  into  a  rude 
uncultivated  country,  would  apply  tbcir  firft  care  to  the 
cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cattle,  and  the 
toils  of  immediate  necefllty.  This  is  the  natural  and  con- 
ftant  proceeding  of  well-governed  ftates.  From  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  fource  of  population,  they  rife  to 
the  arts  of  luxury ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourilh  com- 
merce, which  is  the  child  of  induflry  and  father  of  wealth. 
The  time  is,  perhaps,  come,  when  the  EngliOi  may  em- 
ploy whole  colonies  in  the  cultivation  of  filk.  This  is,  at 
leaft,  the  national  opinion.  On  the  i8th  of  April  1769, 
'  the  parliament  granted  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  fcvcn 
yeais  on  all  raw  (ilks  imported  from  the  colonies ;  a  boun- 
ty of  20  per  cent,  for  feven  year^  following,  and  for  feven 
years  after  that  a  bounty  of  15  per  cent.  If  this  encou^ 
ragemcnt  produces  fach  improvements  as  may  reafonably 
be  expc6led  from  it,  the  next  ftep  undoubtedly  will  be 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  which  feem  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Englifli  co-  BOOK 
lonies.  Therp  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich  produiftions 
cither  in  Europe  or  Afia,  but  what  may  be  trai\fplanted 
and  cultivated  with  fucccfs  on  the  vaft  continent  of  North  ' 
America,  as  foon  as  population  (hall  have  provided  hands 
rn  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  fo  rich  a  ter- 
ritory. The  great  obje<Sl  of  the  mother  country  at  pre- 
fent  is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  firft  perfons,  who  landed  in  this  defertand  favage  What  kind 
region  were  Engliflimen,   who  had   been  perfecuted  at  England 
home  for  their  civil  -and  religious  opinions.  peoples  her 

It  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  this  firft  emigration  American 
wou^  be  attended  with  important  con fequcnces.     The^°.^°"i" 

with 

inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  (b  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  native  foil,  ^at  nothing  lefs  than  civil  wars  or  re- 

I 

voiiitions  can  induce  thofe  among  them,  who  have  any 
property,  charaSer,  or  induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate 
and  country :  for  .which  reafon,  the  re-cftablifliment  of 
public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely  to  put  an  infur- 
mouotable  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  American  cuUivation* 

AoD  to  this,  that  the  Englifli,  though  naturally  active, 
ambitious  and  enterprifing,  were  ill-adapted  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  clearing  the  grounds.  Accuftomed  to  a  quiet 
life,  eafe  and  many  conveniences,  nothing  but  the  en- 
tfaufiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fupport  them  under 
the  labours,  miferies,  wants  and ,  calamities  infeparable 
from  new  plantations* 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  England 
intght  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  it 
was  not  a  defineaUe  olged  for  her.  Without  doubt, 
the  founding  of  colonies,  rendering  them  fiourifliing  and 
enriching  herfelf  with  their  produ£tions,  was  an  advan- 
tageous profpeftto  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be 
4eaiiy  purchafedat  the  expence  of  her. own  population. 

Z  3  Happily 
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Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpopc  fpirtt^ 
that  fwayed  moft  countries  of  Europe,  forced  numberlefs 
vidims  to  take  refuge  in  an  uncultivated  tra£^,  which» 
In  its  ftate  of  defolation,  feenned  to  implore  chat  ai&flance 
for  itfelf  which  it  offered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefc 
men,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in 
croiling  the  feas,  abandoned  all  hopes  qi  return,  and  at- 
tached themfclves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at  the 
fame  time  afforded  them  an  afjlum  and  an  eafy  quiet  fub- 
fiflence.  Their  good  fortune  could  not  remain  fo^  ever 
unknown.  Multitudes  flocked  from  different  parts  to 
partake  of  it.  Nor  has  this  eagernefs  abated,  particularly 
in  Germany,  where  nature  produces  men  for  the  pur^ 
pofes  either  of  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth.  It 
^ill  even  increafe.  The  advantage  granted  to  emigrants, 
throughout  the  Britiih  dominions,  of  being  naturalized 
by  a  refidence  of  feven  years  in  the  colonies,  fuificiently 
warrants  this  predidioh. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroying  po- 
pulation in  Europe,  Englifh  America  was  beginning  to 
be  peopled  with  three  forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft 
cUfs  confifts  of  freemen.  It  is  the  moft  numerous;  bat 
hitherto  it  has  vifibly  degenerated.  The  Creoles  in  ge- 
neral, though  habituated  to  the  climate  from  their  cradle, 
are  not  fo  robuft  and  ifit  for  labour,  nor  fo  powerful  in 
war  as  the  Europeans^  whether  it  be  that  they  have  not 
the  improvements  of  education,  or  that  they  are  foftened 
by  nature.  In  that  foreign  clime  the  mind  is  enervated 
as  well  as  the  body  :  endued  with  a  quicknefe  and  early 
penetration,  it  eafily  apprehends,  but  wants  fteadinefs, 
and  is  not  ufed  to  continued  thought.  It  mufi  be  a  mat- 
ter of  aftoniihmcnt  to  find  that  America  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a  good  poet,  an  able  matheoiatician,  or  a  man  of 
genius  in  any  fingle  art  or  fcience.    They  poffefs  in  gc- 

peraj 
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nerd  a  rcadinefs  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  every  art  ^J^^,^ 
or  fcience,  but  not  one  of  them  (htws  any  flecifive  tatenti 
for  one  in  particular.     More^arly  advanced  at  firft,  4Uh1 
arriving  at  a  ftate  of  maturity  fooner  than  we  do,  ^hry 
are  much  behind  us  in  the  latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  that  their  population  is   not 
very  numerous,  in   comparifon  with  that  of  aH  Europe 
together  ;  that  they  want  aids,  mafters,  models,  inftru- 
ments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  that  educa- 
tion with  them  is  too  much  negleifled,  or  too  little  im- 
proved.    But  we   may  obferve,  that  in  proportion,  we 
fee  more  perfons  in  America  of  good  birth,  of  an  eafy, 
competent  fortuhe,  with    a   greater  fliare  of  feifure  and 
of  other  means  of  improving  their  natural  abilities,  than  , 
arc  found  in  Europe,  where  even   the  very  method  of 
training  up  youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and  un- 
folding of  rea(bn  and  genius.     Is  it  poffihle  that  although 
the  Creoles  educated   with  us   have  every  one  of  them 
good  fenfe,  or,  at  leaft,  the  mod  part  of  them,  yet  n6t 
one  (hould  have  arifen  to  stny  great  degree  of  perfeiSion 
in  the  fllghteft  purfuit ;  and  that  among   fuch  as  have 
ftaid  in  their  own  country  no  one  has  dtftinguiflied  him- 
felf  by  a  confirmed   fuperiority   in  thofe  talents  which 
lead  to  fame  ?  Has  nature  then  punilbed  them  for  having 
crofied  the  ocean  ?  Are  they  a  race  of  people  degenerated 
by  tranfplanting,  by  growth  and  by  mixture?  Will  not 
time  be  able  to   reduce  them  to  the  nature  of  their  cli- 
mate ?  Let  us  beware  of  pronouncing  on  futurity,  before 
we  have  the  experience  of  feveral   centuries.     Let  us 
wait  till  a  more  ample  burft  of  light  has  fhone  over  tlie 
new  hemifphere.     Let  us  wait  till  education  may  have 
corre£led  the  infurmountable  tendency  of  the  climate 
towards  the  enervating  pleafures  of  luxury  and  fenfuality. 
Perhaps,  we  (hall  then  fee  that  America  is  propitious  to 

Tf  4  genius^ 
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B  O  O  K  genius,  and  the  arts  that  give  birth  to  peace  and  {odctf^ 
A  new  Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new  Greece 
will  produce,  perhaps,  on^  the  continent,  or  in  the  Ar* 
chipelago  that  furrounds  it,  another  Homer,  a  Theocritus, 
and  efpecially  an  Anacreon.  Perhaps,  another  Newton  is 
to  arife  in  New  Britain.  From  Englifh  America  without 
doubt  will  proceed  the  firft  rays  of  the  fciences  if  they 
are  at  length  to  break  through  a  (ky  fo  long  time  clouded* 
By  a  fingular  contrail  with  the  old  world,  in  which  the 
arts  have  travelled  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north,  io 
the  new  one,  the  north  will  be  found  to  enlighten  the 
fouthern  parts.  -  Let  the  Englifh  clear  the  ground,  pu- 

s 

rify  the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve  nature,  and  a  new 

univcrfe  will  arife  out  of.  their  hands  for  the  glory  and 

happinefs  of  humanity.     But  it  is  neceflary  that  they 

(bould  take  (leps  conformable  to  this  noble  defign,  and 

aim  by  jufl  and  laudable  means  to  form  a  population  fit 

for  the  creation  of  a  new  world.     1  his  is  what'  they  have 

not  yet  done. 

.  The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  formerly  com- 

pofed  of  malefaflors  which  the  mother  country  tca/jfport- 

ed  after  condemnation  to  America,    and  who  were  bound 

to  a  fervitude  of  feven  or  fourteen  years  to  the  planters 

who  had  purchafed  them  out  of  the  hands  of  juftice.  The 

difguft  is  grown  univerfal  againft  thefe  corr-upj  men,  al- 

ways'difpofed  to  commit  frefh  crimes. 

These  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons,  whom 

the  impoffibility  of  fublifting  in   EucOpe  has  driven  into 

the  new  world.     Having  embarked  without  being  capable 

of  paying  for  their  paffage,  thefe  wretches  are  at  the  dif- 

pofal  of   their  captain,    who   fells   them  to  whom  be 
pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or  (horter  time  • 
but  it  can  never  exceed  eight  years.    If  among  thqfc 

emigrants 
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emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age^  their   fer-  BOOK 
vitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that  period,  which  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one  for  the*  boys,  and  eighteen  for  the  girls. 

NoKB  of  thofe  who  are  contraded  for  have  a  right  to 
marry  without  the  approbation  of  their  mafter,  who  fets 
what  price  he  chooTes  on  his  confent.  If  any  one  of  them 
runs  away,  and  he  i»  retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week  for  each 
day's  abfence,  a  month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months 
for  one.  The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to 
receive  again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fervice,  may 
fell  him  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  that  is  only  for  the  term 
of  his  firil  contrad.  Befides  neither  the  fervice,  nor  the 
fale  c^rry  any  ignominy  with  it.  At  the  end  of  his  fer- 
vitude,  the  contra6^cd  perfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a 
free  denizen.  With  his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the 
mafler  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for  huf- 
bandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  judice  this  fpecies 
of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft  part  of  the  flrang- 
ers  who  go  over  to  America  under  thefe  conditions,  would 
never  fet  their  foot  on  board  a  (hip,  if  they  were  not  in- 
veigled away.  Some  artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens  of 
Holland  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia, 
and  the  cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  be/l  peopled 
or  leaft  happy.  There  they  fet  forth  with  raptures  the 
delights  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fortunes  eafily  ac- 
quired in  that  country.  The  fimple  men,  feduced  by 
thefe  magnificent  phimifes,  blindly  follow  thefe  infamous 
brokers  Engaged  in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who  deliver 
them  over  to  factors  at  Amfierdam  or  Rotterdam.  7  hefe, 
cither  in  pay  with  the  Britifli  government,  or  with  com- 
panies who  have  undertaken  to  ftock  the  colonies  with 
people,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  employed  in  this  fer- 
y'mp    Whole  families  are  fold  without  their  knowledge 

Vo 
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'  upon  them,    as  hunger  an  J  ncccffity  do  not  pcrnitt  the 

fufferers  to  give  a  rcfufal.     The  Englifh  fortn  their  fup- 

plies  of  men  for  hu(bandry,  as  princes  do  for  war  ;  for  a 

purpofe  more  ufeful  and  more  humane,  but  by  the  fame 

artifices.     The  deception  is  perpetually  carried  on  in  Ei^ 

rope,  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  fuppreffing  of  all  cor- 

refpondence  with  America,  which  might  unveil  a  myftery 

of  impofture  and  iniquity,  too  well  difguifed  by  the  in- 

tcrefted  principles  which  gave  rife  to  it. 

But  in  fliort  there  would  not  be  fo  many  dupes,  if 
there  were  fewer  vldlims.  It  is  the  opprtfilon  of  govern- 
ment which  makes  thefe  chimericijl  ideas  of  fortune  be 
adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Men,  unfor- 
tunate in  their  private  affairs,  vagabonds  or  contemptible 
at  home,  having  nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign  cli- 
mate, eafily  give  themfelves  up  to  the  hope  of  a  better 
lot.  The  means  ufcd  to  retain  them  in  a  country  wfcerc 
chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  fit  only  to  excite  tn 
them  a  defire  to  quit  it.  It  is  imagined  that  they  are  to 
be  under  the  conilant  reftraint  of  prohibitions,  menaces, 
and  punifhments :  thefe  do  but  cxafperate  them,  and  drive 
them  to  defertion  by  the  very  forbiddanceof.it.  They 
ifaould  be  attached  by  foothing  means  ;  by  fair  expeiftati- 
ons  ;  whereas  they  are  imprifoned,  and  bound :  man, 
bora  free,  is  reftrained  from  attempting  to  escift  in  re- 
gions, wheriC  heaven  itnd  earth  offer  him  an  afylum.  It 
has  been  thought  better  to  fiifle  him  in  his  cradle  than  to 
let  him  feek  for  his  living  in  fome  cHmate  that  is  ready  to 
give  him  fuccour.  It  ib  not  judged  propef  even  to  leave 
him  the  choice  of  his  burial-place*-— Tyrants  in  policy  ! 
thefe  are  the  cffe&s  of  your  laws  !  People,  where  ihen 
are  your  rights  ? 

Is 
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Is  it  then  become  ncceiTary  to  lay  open  to  the  nations  BOOK 
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the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  their  liberty  i  Mufi 
they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  moil  odious  na- 
ture,, certain  powers  have  lately  entered  into  an  agree-* 
ment,  which  muft  deprive  even  defpair  itfelf  of  every  re* 
fource  ?  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  have  been  fabricating  among  them  in  the  fecret 
recefles  of  the  cabinet  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with 
which  the  people  are  encbmpaiTcd  on  every  fide.  At  every 
negociation  frefh  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo  artifi- 
cially contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make  Aates  more 
extenfive,  but  fubjecls  more  fubmiffive,  by  gradually  fub- 
ftituting  military  government  in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gen- 
tle influence  of  laws  and  morality.  The  feveral  poten- 
tates have  all  equally  ftrengthencd  thcmfelves  in  their  ty- 
ranny by  their  conquefts,  or  by  their  lofles.  When  they 
were  viftorious,  they  reigned  by  their  armies ;  when 
humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  the  command  by  the  mifery 
of  their  pufillanimous  fubje£ls  ;  whether  ambition  made 
them  competitors  or  adverfaries,  they  entered  into  league 
or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the  fervitude  of  the  people. 
If  they  chofe  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace,  they  were 
fure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  authority,  either 
the  raifing  or  deb.ifing  of  their  people.  If  they  ceded  a 
province,  they  exhaufted  every  other  to  recover  it,  ia 
order  to  make  amends  for  their  lofs.  If  they  acquired  a 
new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  affeded  out  of  it,  was  the 
occafion  of  cruelty  and  extortion  within.  They  borrow- 
ed one  of  another  by  turns  every  art  and  invention,  whe- 
fher  of  peace  or  of  war,  that  might  concur  fomeiimcs  to 
foment  natural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fomctimes  to  ob- 
literate the  charader  of  the  nations ;  as  if  there  had  been 
a  tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to  fubjedl  the  nations 
one  by  means  of  another  to  thedefpotifm  they  had  con- 

fiantly 
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B  O  O  Kftantly  been  preparing  for  them.  Ye  people  who  all  groan 
more  or  Icfs  fecretly,  doubt  not  of  your  condition ;  thofe 
who  never  entertained  any  affedion  for  you,  are  come 
now  not  to  have  any  fear  of  you.  In  the  extremity  of 
wretchednefs  one  fingle  rcfource  remained  for  you  ;  that 
of  efcape  and  emigration. — Even  that  has  been  (hut  againft 
you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  reftore  to 
one  another  not  only  dcferters,  who  for  the  moft  part  in- 
lifted  by  computfion  of  by  fraud,  have  a  good  right  to 
efcape  -,  not  only  rogues  who  in  reality  ought  not  to  find 
a  refuge  any  where;  but  indifferently  all  their  fubjeds, 
whatever  may  be  the  motive  t)iat  obliged  them  to  quit 
their  country. 

Thus  all  you  Unhappy  labourers,  ^ho  find  neither 
fubfiflence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries,  after  they 
have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren  by  the  exa<3ions 
of  finance;  thus  ye  die  where  ye  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under  ground.  All  ye 
artifts  and  workmen  of  every  fpecies  harrafTed  by  mono- 
poltfts,  who  are  refufed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own 
free  difpofal,  without  having  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calh'ng  :  ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life  in  the 
work  (hop,  for  the  purpofe  of.  enriching  a  privileged 
fz&ov :  ye  whom  a  court- mourning  leaves  for  months  to- 
gether without  bread  or  wages ;  never  expeSi  to  live  out 
of  a  country  where  foldiers  and  guards  keep  you  impri- 
foned ;  go  wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret.  If.  ye 
venture  to  groan  ;  your  cries  will  be  re-ecchoed  and  lod 
in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  ;  if  ye  make  your  efc^e,  ye 
will  be  purfued  even  beyond  mountains  and  rivers :  ye 
will  be  fent  back,  or  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
torture;  and  to  that  eternal  reftraintto  which  you  have  been 
cpndemned  from  your  birth.    Do  you  likewife,   whonn 

nature 
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nature  has  endowed  with  a  free  fpirit,  independent  of  prt-  BOOK 
judice  and  error,  who  dare  to  think  and  talk  like  men, 
do  you  erafe  from  your  minds  every  Idea  of  truths  na- 
ture, and  humanity;  Applaud  every  attack  made  on  your 
country  and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a  prot 
found  filence  in  the  recefles  of  obfcurity  and  concealment* 
All  ye  v^ho  were  born  in  thofe  barbarous,  ftates,  where 
the  condition  for  the  mutual  reftoration  of  deferters  has 
been  entered  i(ito  by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a 
treaty  ;  recoiled  the  infcription  Dante  has  engraved  on 
the  gate  of  his  infernal  legion:  Fci  cV  entraUj  lafciaUomai 
$^m  fperanza :  You  who  enter  here^  may  leave  behind  you 
every  hope* 

What  !  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining  beyond  the 
feas?  Will  not  England  open  her  colonies  to  thofe 
wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer  her  dominion  to  the  in  • 
fupportable  yoke  of  their  own  country  ?  What  need  has 
ihe  of  that  infamous  band  of  contracted  ilaves,  kidnap- 
ped and  debauched  by  the  (hameful  means  employed  by 
every  ftate  to  increafe  their  armies?  What  need  has  fhe 
of  thofe  beings  ftill  more  miferable,  o£  whom  (he  com- 
pofes  the  third  clafs  of  her  American  population/  Yes, 
by  an  iniquity  the  more  ihoqking  as  it  is  appsu'ently  the 
lefs  necefiary ;  her  northern  colonies  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  traffic,  and  flavery  of  the .  negroes*  It  will  not  be 
difowned,  that  they  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
lefs  ill  tretfted,  and  lefs  overburthened  with  toil  than  in 
the  Iflands.  The  laws  proteA  them  more  ei&dually, 
and  they  feldom  become  the  vidims  of  the  barbarity  or 
caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But  ilill  what  muft  be  the 
burthen  of  a  mah's  life  who  is  condemned  t6  languiih  in 
•eternal  flavery  ?  Some  humane  fe£laries  :  chriftians  who 
look  for  virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions^ 
iiaye  often  been  defirous  of  reftoring  to  their  Ilaves  that 

liberty 
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BOO  K  liberty  for  which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  com- 
penfation;  but  they  have  been  a  long  time  withheld 
by  a  law  6i.  the  ftate,  which  dire6l!ed  that  an  alignment 
of  a  fufficicncy  for  fubfiftence  ibould  be  made  to  thofe 
who  were  fet  at  liberty.  > 

Let  us  '  rather  fay,  the  convenient  cuflom  of  being 
waited  on  by  flaves  ;  the  fondnefs  we  have  for  power, 
which  we  attempt  to  juftify  by  pretending  to  alleviate 
their  fcrvitude ;  the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  th^kt 
they  do  not  complain  of  a  ftate,  which  is  by  time  changed 
into  nature  :  thefe  are  the  fophifms  of  felf-love,  calcu- 
)ated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of  confcience.  The  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  are  not  born  with  evil  difpofitions* 
or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice ;  but  even  among  thofe  whom 
nature  ieem)  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  are  but 
few  who  poflefs  a  foul  fufficiently  difintetefted,  courage- 
ous and  great,  to  do  any  good  adlion,  if  they  muft  facrt- 
iice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  flill  the  quakers  have  jud  fet  an  example  which 
ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hif^ory  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. In  one  of  thefe  affemblies,  where  every  one  of 
the  faithful,  who  conceives  himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  holy  fpirit,  has  a  right  of  fpcaking  j  one  of  the 
brethren,  who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  oji  this 
occafion,  arofe  and  faid :  **  How  long  then  fliall  we  have 
**  two  confciences,  two  meafiires,  two  fcales ;  one  in 
*^  our  own  ftvour,  one  for  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour, 
**  both  eqtialjy  falfe?  Is  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain 
*•  at  this  moment,  that  the  parliament  of  England  wi(hes 
^*  to  enflave  us,  and  to  impoie  upon  us  the  yoke  of  fub- 
*'  je£ts,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  citizens ;  while 
**  for  this  century  paft,  we  have  been  calmly  iaiSting  the 
**  paft  of  tyrants,  by  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft 
^*  flavery  men  who  are  our  equals  and  our  4)rethfen  f 

"  What 
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*'  What  have  thofe  unhappy  creatures  done  to  us,  whomftO  O  K 
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*^  nature  had  feparated  from  u&  by  barriers  fo  fonnidable, . 
^*  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after  through  ilorms  and 
^*  liVrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the  midft  of  their 
^'  burning  fands,  or  from  their  dark  forefts  inhabited  by 
**  tygers?  What  crime  have  they  been  guilty  of,  that 
^*  they  ihould  be  torn  from  a  country  which  fed  them 
<*  without  toil,  and  that  they  fhouid  be  tranfplanted  by 
^^  us  to  a  land  where  they  perifli  under  the  labours  of  fer- 
**  vitude  f  Father  of  Heaven,  what  family  haft  Thou 
^*  then  created,  in  which  the  elder  born,  after  having 
"  feized  on  the  property  of  their  brethren,  are  ftill  re- 
**  folvcd  to  compel  them,  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with 
**  the  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
*<  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ? 
**  Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render  brutes  to  tyrannize 
**  over  them :  in  whom  we  extinguifh  every  power  of  the 
*^  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bodies  with  burdens  i 
^^  in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of  God,  and  the  ftamp 
*'  of  manhood.  A  race  mutilated  and  diihonoured  as  to 
'^  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  throughout  its  exiftence^ 
*'  by  us  who  are  chriftians  and  Knglifhmen  !  Englifhmen^ 
^*  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpeded  on  the 
^*  feas,  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the  fame  inftant  ? 
**  No.  Brethren  :  it  is  time  we  (hould  be  confident  with 
•*  ourfelves.  Let  us  fct  free  thofe  miferable  vidlims  of  our 
••  pride :  let  us  r^ftore  the  negroes  to  liberty,  which  man 
^'  Ihould  never  take  from  man.  May  all  chriftian  fo« 
^^  cieties  be  irrduced  by  our  example  to  repair  an  injuftice 
^'  authorized  by  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two  cen- 
*<  turies  f  May  men  too  long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to 
^^  Heaven  their  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes 
*^  bathed  in  tears  of  gratitude  !  Alas  !  the  unhappy  mor*- 
>*  tals  have  hithertQ  fhed  no  tears  but  thofe  of  defpair  !'' 

This 
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BOOK     This  difcourfe  awakened  remorii;,   and  the  flaves  in 

XVIII, 

Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.     A  revolution  ibainaKing 

muft  necefiarily  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  inclixied 
to  toleration.  But  let  u£  not  expecl  iimilar  ihftances  of 
beroifm  in  tbofe  countries  which  are  aa  deep  funl^  in  bar- 
barifm  by  the  vices  attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  for- 
merly been  from  ignorance.  .When  a  government^  at 
once  both  pricilly  and  military,  has  brought  every  thing, 
even  the  opinions  of  men,  under  its  yoke ;  when  man, 
become  an  impofior,  has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude 
that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppreiiing  the 
earth;  there  is  no  {hadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  na- 
tions. Why  (hould  they  not  take  their  revenge  on  the 
favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  f 
Pirlent  NoT  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes,  which 

ftateof  may  amount  to  300,000  ilaves,  in  1750  a  million  of  in- 
HI  the  habitants  were  reckoned  in  the  Britiih  provinces  of  North 
Enghfli      America.     There  muft  be  now  upwards  of  two  millions; 

provincet  ,  *^     .  • 

of  North  as  it  is  proved  by  undeniable  calculations  that  the  number 
America.  ^^  people  doubles  every  15  or  16  years  in  fome  of  thofe 
provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others.  So  rapid  an 
increafe  muft  have  two  fources,  the  firft  is  that  number 
of  Iriflimen,  Jews,  Frenchmen,  Switzers,  Palatines^ 
Moravians,  and  Sal^zburgher^,  who  after  having  been 
worn  out  with  the  political  and  religious  troubles* they 
had  experienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  diftant  climates.  1  he  fecond  fource  of 
that  amazing  increafe  is  from,  the  climate  itfelf  of  the  co^ 
lonies,  where  experience  has  fiiewn  that  the  people  na- 
turally doubled  their  numbers  every  five  and  twenty  years. 
-  Mr.  Franklin's  remarks  will  make  thefe  truths  evidlznt. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philofopher,  m- 
creafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mar- 
riages i  and  that  number  increafes  as  the  means  of  fub- 

iifting 
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fiiling  a   family  are  rendered  more  eafy.     In  a  country  BOOK 
where  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce  abound,  more  people  mar- 
ry early.     In  a  focicty,  whole  profperity  is  a  mark  of  its 
antiquity,  the  rich  alarmed  at  the  expcnces  which  female 
luxury  brings  along  with  it,    are  as  late  as  poffible  in' 
forming  an  eftablifliment,  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  and 
whofe  maintenance  is  coftly ;   and  the  perfons,  who  have 
no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in  a  celibacy  which  difturbt 
the  married  ftatc.     The  mafters  have  but  few  children, 
the  fervants  have  none  at  all ;  and  the  artificers  are  afiTaid 
of  having  any.     This  irregularity  is  fo  perceptible,   cf- 
pecially  in  great  towns,  that  families  are  not  kept  up  fuf- 
itciently  to  maintain  population  in  an  even  ftate,  and  that 
we  conftantly  find  there  more  deaths  than  births.     Hap* 
pily  for  us  that  decay  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
country,  where  the  conflant  pradice  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  towns  gives  a  little  more  fcope  for  po« 
pulatioo.    But  the  lands  being  every  where  occupied,  and, 
let  at  the  higheft  rate,   tbofe  who  cannot  arrive  at  pro- 
perty of  their  own,    are  hired  by  tbofe  who  have  pro- 
perty.   Rivalfhip,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  workmen, 
lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  pro* 
fits  ukes  away  the  defire  and  the  hope,  as  well  as  the  abi- 
lities requifue  (or  increafe  by  marriage.     Such  Is  the  pre* 
ient  flate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a  quite 
contrary  nature.  Trafis  of  land,  wafte  and  uriculti- 
vated,  are  to  be  had  either. for  nothing,  or  fo  cheap,  that 
a  man  of  the  leaft  turn  for  labour,  is  furni(hed  in  a  fliort 
lime  with  an  extent,  which  while  it  is  fufficient  to  rear  a 
numerous  family^  will  maintain  his  pofterity''  for  a  con« 
fiderable  time.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  the  new 
ivorld,  induced  likewife  by  the  climate,  marry  in  greater 
{lumbers,   and  at  an  earlier  time  of  life^   than  the  iA<« 

Vol.,  IV.  A  a  habitants 
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BOO  K  habitants  of  Europe.     Where  one  hundred  enter  into  the 
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married  ftate  in  Europe,  there  are  two  hundred  in  Ame- 
rica, and  if  we  reckon  four  children  to  each  marrjage  in 
our  climates,  we  (hould  allow,  at  lead,  eight  in  the  new  he- 
mifphere.  If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by  their  produce,  it 
will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two  centuries  the  Britifh 
northern  colonies  will  arrive,  at  an  immenfe  degree  of  po- 
pulation, unlefs  the  mother  country  contrive  fome  ob- 
ftacles  to  impede  its  natural  progrefs. 

Happineft      They  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robuft  men, 
habitants    of  a  ftature  above  the  common  fize.     Thefe  Creoles  arc 
.in  the  Bri-m^jpg  quick  and  come  to  their  full  growth  fooner  than  the 
nies  of      Europeans:  but  they  are  not  fo  jong-lived.   The  low 
^^^,       price  of  meat,    fifli,   grain,  game,   fruits,  cyder,  vege- 
tables, keeps  the  inhabitants  in  a  great  plenty  of  things^ 
merely  for  nouriihment.     It  is  neceiTary  to  be  more  care- 
ful with  refpe£t  to  clothing,   which  is  ftill  very  dear, 
whether  brought  from  Europe,  or  made  in  the  country. 
Manners  are  in  the  ftate  they  (hould  be  among  young  co- 
lonies, and  people  given  to  cultivation,    not  yet  polifhed 
nor  corrupted  by  the  rcfort  of  great  cities.     Throughout 
the  families  in  general,  there  reigns  ceconomy,  neatnefs, 
and  regularity.     Gallantry  and  gaming,    the  paffions  of 
eafy  wealth,    feldom  break  in  upon  that  happy  tranquil- 
lity.    The  fex  arf  (lill  what  they  fbould  be,  gentle,  mOf 
deft,  compaffionate,  and  ufeful ;  .  they  are  in  pofleffion  of 
thofe  virtues  which  continue,  the  empire  of  their  charms. 
The  men  are  employed  in  their,  original  duties,  the  care 
and  improvement  of  their  plantations,  which  will  be  the 
fupport  of  their  pofterity.     One  general  fentiment  of  be- 
nevolence unites  every  family.     Nothing  contributes  to 
this  union  (b  much  as  a  certain  equality  of  ftation,  a  fe-* 
curity  that  arifes  from  property,    a  general  hope  which 
every  mm  has  of  increafing  it,    and  the  facility  of  fuc- 

ceedjng 
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teedine:  in  this  expeSation  ;   in  a  word,  nothinjr  contri-B  O  O  K 
butes   to  it  fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in 
which  all  men  live,  with  refpcift  to  their. wants,  joined  to 
the  neceffity  of  focial  conne£lions  for  the  purpofes  of  their 
plcafures.     Inftead  of  luxury,    which   brings  mifery  in 
Its  train,  inftead  of  that  afBiding  and  (hocking  contraft, 
am  univerfal  welfare  wifely  dealt  out  in  the  origins^!  diftri* 
bution  of  the  lands,  has  by  tbe  influence  of  induftry  givefi 
rife  in  every  breaft  to  the  defire  of  pleafing  one  another ; 
a  defire,  without  doubt,  more  fatiifaftory  than  the  fccret 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infeparable 
from  an  extreme   inequality  of  fortune  and  condition. 
Men  never  meet  without  fatia(fadton  when  they  are  neither 
in  that  ftate  of  mutual  diftance  which  leads  to  indi/)fer- 
«ncc,  nor  in  that  way  of  rtvatfhip  which  borders  6n  ha- 
tred.   They  come  nearer  together  and  colleft  in  (bcieties ; 
in  (hort  it  is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a  country 
life  as  was  the  original  deftination  of  mankind,  beft  fuit- 
ed  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies  :    probably, 
they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confident  with  the  frailty  of 
human  nature.     We  do  not,   indeed,    find  there  thoie 
graces,  thofe  talents,  thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means 
and  expence  of  which  \rear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of 
the  foul,  and  bri'ng  on  the  vapors  of  melancholy  which 
{0  naturally  follow  an  indulgence  in  ardent  pleafure :  but 
there  are  the  pleafures  of  domeftic  life,  the  mutual  attach* 
tnents  of  parent  and  children,  and  conjugal   love,  that 
^affion  fo  pure  and  (b  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte 
xtf  and  defpife  all  other  gratifications.     This  is  the  en- 
chanting profped  exhibited  throughout  North  America. 
It  is  in  the  wildtf  of  Florida  and  Virginia,    even   in  the  ' 
forefts  of  Canada,  that  men  are  enabled  to  continue  to 
love  their  whole  life  long  ;  what  was  the  oljedl  of  their 

A  a  a  firft 
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BOOK  firft  affcfiion,  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entire- 
>  ' .  ly  lofe  thei^  beauty. 

If  any  thing  be  wanting  in  Britifb  America,  it  is  its 
not  forming  precifely  one  people.  Families  are  there 
found  ibmetimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  ori- 
ginating from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe* 
Thefc  colonifls,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  difceroaienc 
may  have  placed  them,  all  prcferve  with  a  prejudice  not 
to  be  worn  out,  their  mother  tongue,  the  partialities  and 
the  cufloms  of  their  own  country.  Separate  fchools 
and  churches  hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hof- 
pitjsible  people,  who  hold  out  to  them « a  place  of  refuge. 
Sdll  efiranged  from  this  people  by  warihip,  by  manners, 
and  probably  by  their  (edlngs,  they  harbour  feeds  of  dif*^ 
fentioo  that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin  and  total  over-' 
throw  of  the  colonies.  The  only  prefervative  ag^iaft 
this  dlfafter  depends  entirely  on  the  management  of  the 
ruling  powers. 

What  kind     Bv  ruling  powers  muft  not  be  underftood  chofe  (Irange 
of  govern- ^Q||^„(iQii3  Qf  Europe,    which  are  a  rude  mixture  of 

efbbliOied  facred  and  profane  laws.     Engliih  America  was  wife  or 

'?  *^*  1^""  h^PPy  enough  not  to  admit  any  ecclefiaftica)  power ;  being 

Dies  of      from  the  beginning  inhabited  by  preibyterians,  ihe  rejeded 

^^\       with  horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of  it. 

All  aiiairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  depend  on 

the  tribunal  of  prieftsy.are  here  brought  before  the  civil 

magiftrate,    or  the  national  ailemblies.     The  attempts 

made  by  thofe  of  th«  Eoglifli  church  to  eAablifh  their 

hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abortive,  no^- 

withftaiiding  the  fupport  given  by  the  mother  country; 

but  ftill  they  have  their  (bare  in  the  adminiftration  of  l^u- 

finefs  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  feds.     None  but  catholics 

have  been  excluded,  on  account  of  their  refufmg  thofe 

oaths  which  the  publjc  tranquillity  feemed  to  require.   In 

this 
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this  view  American  government  has  deferved  great  com-  BOOK 
mendation;  but  in  other  refpcfis,  it  is  not  fo  well  com-', 
bined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  objed  refembies  the 
edtfcation  of  children.  They  both  tend  to  form  men^ 
and  fhould  be  fimilar'  to  each  other  in  many  refpeSs, 
Savage  people,  iirft  united. m  fociety^  require  as  much  as 
chiidrcn  to  be  fomethnes  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and 
fometimes  retrained  by  compulfion.  For  want  of  ex- 
periencif,  which  alone  forms  our  rcafon,  as  they  are  in* 
capable  of  governing  themfelves  throughout  the  changes 
of  thmgs  and  the  various  concerns  that  belong  to  a  rifing 
fociety,  governitient  Choitld  be  enlightened  with  regard  to 
them,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years  of  maturity*' 
Juft  fe  barbarous  natrons  are  under  the  rod,  and  as.  it  were 
in  the  leading^drings  of  defpctifm^  tW\  in  the  advance  of 
(bciety,  Cheir  interefts  teach  them  to  condu&  themfelves* 

Civilized  nations,  like  yoang  men,  more  or  Icfs  ad- 
vanced not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  but  from  the 
condud  of  their  early  education,  as  foon  as  they  come  to 
their  own  ftrength*,.  and  their  own  prctenfions,  require 
being  managed  and  even  refpeflcd  by  their  governors.  A 
fon  well  educated  (bould  engage  in  no  undertaking  with- 
out confulting  his  father :  a  prince  on  the  contrary  ihould 
make  no  regulations  without  confulting  his  people :  further, 
the  fon,  in  refoluttons  where  he  follows  the  advice  of  his  fa- 
ther, frequently  ha^^rds  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs ;  i|i 
afl  that  a  prince  ordains,  the  b^ppine^  of  his  people  is  con- 
cerned. The  opinion  of  the  pubHc,  in  a  nation  that  thinks 
and  fpeaks,  its  ifhe  rule  of  the  government :  and  the  prince 
ihould  never  (hock '  that  opinion  without  public  reaibns, 
nor  ftrive  agamft  it  without  <?onvi(Sion.  Government  is 
to  model  all  its  forms  according  to  that  opinion  2  opinion. 
It  is  well  known,  varies  with  nfiahners,  habits,    and  in- / 

A  a  3  formation* 
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BOO  K formation.     So  that  one  pfince  may  without  finding  the 
XVIII  o     • 

leaft  FclilVance  do  an   a<5i  of  authority  not  to  be  reviyed 

by  his  fucceiTor,  without  exciting  the  public  indignation-. 
From  whence  does  this  difference  arife  ?    The  predcce^pr 
cannot  have  fhocked  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung  vp « 
in  his  time,  while  a  fucceeding  prince  may  have  openiy 
counteracted  it  a  century  later.     The  £ril,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,    without  the  knowledge  pf  the 
public,    may  have  taken  a  fiep  whof^  violence  he  may . 
have  foftened  or  made  amends  for  by  the  happy  fuccef^  of 
his  government ;  the  other,  (hall,  perhaps,  have  incre^ifed 
the  public  calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  ^£ls  of  wilful  au- 
thority, as  may  perpetuate  itsfirft  abufes.    PHblic  remon* 
ftrsuice  is  generally  the  cry  of  opinion  ;    and  the  gener^^ 
opinion  is  the  rule  of  government :    and  becaufe  public 
opinion  governs  mankind,    kings  for  this  reafon  become 
rulers  of  men.     Governments  then  as  well  s^  opii^ion^ 
ought  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfe&ion.     But  wl\at 
is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlightened  people  ?  1%, 
is  the  permanent  intereft  of  fociety,    the  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation.     This  iptereft  is  modified  by  the 
turn  of  events  and  fituations ;    public  opinion  a^d  the 
form  of  the  government  follow  thefe  fcveral  modifications* 
This  is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  efta-^ 
blifbed  by  theEngliihj^  wKo  arc  rational  and  free,  thrpugh-r 
out  North  America, 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one  of  the  pfo^, 
Yjjpc^s  in  New  England,  New  York,  N^w  Jerfey,  Vir-». 
gijiia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  is  fiiled  royal ;  be-i 
caufe  the  king  of  England  is  there  veAed  wi.th  the  (u* 
prerae  authority.  Rcprefentatives  of  the  people  form  \ 
lower  houfe,  as  in  the  mother  country  :  a  felcSt  council^ 
approved  by  the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the  prerogative^ 
of  the  crpwn,  reprefcnts  the  koui^  of  peers^  and  main,-* 
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tains  that  reprefetitatbn  by  the  fortune  and  rank  of  th«B  O  O  K 
moft  diftinguiflied  perfons  in  the  country,  who  are  mem-  >  *  * 

bers  of  it.  A  governor  convenes,  prorogues,  and  dif- 
folves  their  aflcmblies  ;  eives  or  refufes  aflent  to  their  de- 
liberations,  which  receive  from  his  approbation  the  force 
of  law,  till  the  ling,  to  whom  they  are  tranfmitted,  has 
rcjcdled  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes  place  in 
the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of  proprietary  go- 
vernment,- When  the  Englift  firft  fettled  in  thofe  diftant 
regions,  a  greedy,  aftive  court  favourite  eafily  obtained 
in  thofe  waftes,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a  pro- 
perty and  authority  without  bounds.  A  bow  and  a  few 
fltins,  the  only  homage  exa£led  by  the  crown,  purchafed 
for  a  man  in  power  the  right  of  fovereignty,  or  governing 
as^he  pleafed  in  an  unknown  country :  fuch  was  the  ori- 
gm  of  government  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At 
prefent,  Marybnd  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  provinces 
under  this  lingular  form  of  government ;  or  rather  this 
irregular  foundation  of  fovereignty.  Maryland,  indeed, 
diiFers  *  from  the  reft  of  the  provinces  only  by  receiving 
its  governor  from  the  family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  no- 
mination is  to  be  approved  by  the  king.  In  Penfylvania, 
the  governor  named  by  the  proprietary  family,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by  a  council  which 
gives  a  kind  of  fupeiiority,  and  he  is  obliged  to  agree 
with  the  commons,  in  whom  is  naturally  veiled  alt  au« 
thority. 

A  third  form,  ftiled  by  the  Englifh,  charter  govern- 
ment, feems  more  calculated  to  adduce  harmony  in  the  ' 
conftitution.  After  having  been  that  of  all  the  provinces 
of  N^w  England,  it  now  fubfifts  only  in  Connefticut, 
and  in  Rhode  iftand.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
detbocracy.     The  inhabitants  of  themrclves  cleft,  depofe 

Aa  4  all 
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BOOKall  their  officers,  and  make  all  laws  thev  think  proper^ 
XVIII  •  ^  •     » 

without  being  obliged  to  have  the  aflent  of  the  king,  or 

his  having  any  right  to  annul  thbm. 

At  length  the  conquetf  of  Canada^  joined  to  the  ac« 
quifttion  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a  form  of  legiflation' 
hitherto  unknown  throughout  the  realm  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Thofe  provinces  have  been  put  or  left  under  thjc 
yoke  of  military,  and  cohfequeiitly  abfohite  authority. 
Without  any  right  io  aflemble  in  a  national  body,  they 
receive  immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  mo» 
tion  of  government.  .    . 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work  of  die 
mother  country.  Wc  do  not  find  the  traces  of  a  rea<" 
{bnable,  uniform  and  regular  legifl&tioa.  It  is  chancCi 
climate,  the  prejudices  of  the  times  and  of  the  foundcorsof 
the  colonies  that  have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  coo* 
ftitutions.  It  is  not  for  men,  who  are  caft  by  chance 
upon  a  defert  coaft,  to  conftitute  a  legiflation. 

All  legiflaticn,  in  its  nature,  (hould  aim  at  the  hap>» 
plnefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which  it  is  to  attain 
that  lingular  elevated  point,  depend  entirely  on  its  natural 
qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  (ky  and  the  foil, 
are  the  firfl  r tile  for  the  legiflator.  His  refources  dictate 
to  hl^v  his  duties.  In  the  firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition 
ftould  be  confulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a 
maritime  coaft,  will  have'  laws  more  or  Idfs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the  influence 
the  fea  or  land  may  have  on  t^e  ftib&ftence  of  the  in- 
habitants who  are  to  people  that  defert  <x>aft.  If  the  new 
colony  is  led  by  the  courfe  of  foroc  large  river  far  wttbia 
]and,  a  kgiflador  ought  to  have  regard  to  .  their  race^ 
and  the  degree  of  their  fecundity,  and  the  condec-* 
tions  the  colony  will  have  either  within  of  without  by 
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the  traffic  of  commoditiies  moft  advantageous  to  its  prof-  BOOK 
perity.  ,  X^'"- 

But  it  is  efpecially  in  the.  diftribution  of  property,  that 
the  wifdom  of  legiflation  will  appear  In  general  and 
throughout  til  the  countries  in  the  worlds  when  a  colony 
is  founded,  land  is  to  be  given  to  every  perlbn,  that  is  to 
(ay,  to  every  one  an  extent  Sufficient  for  the  maintenanxrci 
of  a  femily.'  m^re  (hould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
abilities  to  make  the  necefl'ary  advances  for  improvements 
fooie  ihould  be  kept  vacant  for  pofterity«  or  for  additional  . 
fettlers,  with  which  the  colony  may  in  time  be  augmeutcd. 

The  firft  obje£l  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fubiiftence  and 
population :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely  to  flow  from 
thefe  two  fources.  To  avc^d  occafions  of  war,  whether 
offenfiveor  defenfive;  to  turn  induftry  towards  thofe  ob« 
je&s  which  produce  moif ;  not  ta  form  connefbfooA 
around  them,  except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and  may 
be  proportioned, to  the  ftability  which  the  colony  acquires 
by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  its 
refources}  to  introduce  above  all  things  a  partial  and 
local  fpicit  in  a  nation  which  is  going  to  be  eftabliihed,  a 
fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without ;  to  refer 
every  inftitution  to  a  diftant  but  lading  point  ^  and  to 
make  every  occafional  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled  regu- 
lation which  alone  i»  to  tff^St  an  increafe  of  numbers, 
and  to  give  ftability  to.the  fettlement:  chefe  circumftancea 
snake  no  more  than  a  iketcKof  a  legiflation. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  natureof  the 
climate ;  a  large  field  for  population  is  at  firft  to  be  laid 
open  by  facilitating  marriage,  which  depend^  upon  the 
/acility  of  procuring  fubiiftence.  Sandity  of.  manners 
ihould  be  eftabliflied  by  opinion.  In  a  barbarous  tfland, 
which  is  to  be  fiockcd  with  children,  no-more  would  be 
neceilary  than  to  leave  the  fiift  dawnings  of  truth  to  en- 
•  large 
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BOO  Khr^  themfelves,  as  reafon  unfolds  itfelf.  With  proper 
'  precautions  agatnft  idle  fears,  proceeding  from  ignorance, 
the  errors  qf  Aiperftftion  ibould  be  removed,  till  that 
period  when  the  warmih  of  the  natural  paiBons,  fortu* 
aately  uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diffipates  every 
phantom.  But  when  people,  already  advanced  in  life, 
are  to  be  eftabliihed  in  a  new  country,  the  ability  of  le- 
gfffation  co{>fifls  m  not  leaving  behind  any  iiijurious  opi- 
nions or  habns,  which  may  be  cured  o^  correded.  If 
we  wifli  that  they  (houkt  not  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity, 
we  flibuld  watch  over  the  fecond  generation  by  a  general 
lund  pu.bUc  education  of  the  childcen.  A  piioce  or  legif- 
btor  fliould  never  found  a  cokny,  without  prevknifly 
fieiKltHg  thither  feme  proper  perfons  for  the  education  of 
yodtb ;  that  is^  fonie  goveinprs  rather  than  teachers : 
for  it  i$  of  left  moment  to  teach,  them  what  is  good,  than 
ta  gtiaid  t;hem  from  evil.  Good.edocstion  .anrivea  too 
htsfiy  when  the  people  are  already  corrvpted.  The  feeds 
of  morality  and  virtue,  fown  in  the  infancy  of  a  rac^ 
already  corrupted,  are  annihilated  in  the  early  ftages  of 
manhood. by  debauchery,  and  the  comi^on  of  fuch  vices 
as  have  already  bec^Hue  habitual  in  fociety.  The  beik 
educated  young,  men  cannot  come  iotothewoi-M  without 
making  engagcmentr.  and  contrai£ting  acquaintance^  on 
which  tbe  remainder  of  their  lives  depends.  If  tbqr 
marry,  foUow  any  profcffioft,  or  pur&iit^  they,  find  the 
feeds  of  evil  wd  corruption  rooted  in  every  conditioni:  a 
conduct  eutirely  oppoilte  to  their  principles,},  example 
and  difcourfe  which  difcoocents  and  comlpats,  their  beft 
leColutionsu 

BvT  in  a  rifing  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firfl!  ge- 
neration may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the  (tic* 
ceeding*  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared  for  virtue  by 
labo^.    The  neceffities  of  life  remove  all  vices  proceed- 
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^QS  ^r^^iAire.    The  overflowings;  of  fi^ch  popuUtfooBOOK;;' 

h^yfi^D^tur^ teo4ency  toiY^rds thcnaothcr  coqiitry,  where  >^^^^' 

Itpciiicj;  cootiaua^ly  invites  sw^  (e4uc«$  the  rich  and  vq* 

luptuou^  planter.    AH  nir^t  a^e  Qpen  tp  tbe  precautiooa 

of  4  li?gii|s(tor,  who  intends  to  refine  the  coi|ftitut^»n 

and  i^hners  of  the  coloi;iy,     l^et  them  but  have  genius 

and  virtqq,  the  la^ds  and  the  people  he  has  to  managf:. 

will  fugged:  to  bis  mind  a  plan  of  fociety,  that  ^  wiit^t 

can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague  manner,  liable  to  all  the 

lUlf crt^iaty  of  hypothefes  tha^  are  varied  and  complicate^ 

by  an  ii^^njty  of  circumftapce^  too  difficult  to   be  fqre* 

feen  aiid  put  together, 

Bi^T  ih^  firft  foupdatipn  ^f  ^  iociety  for  cuUivaiion 
o;  cpmirni^r^ejc  i$  pifpperfy.  If  is  the  fec4  of  good  a«d 
eyi],  n^l^fal  ot  mqr^v  confeqvent  on  the  facial  ftaee. 
^vory  vi^i\ojx  feems  to  be  divided  into  two  iri'econcUeable 
parlies.  The  rich  aod  the  poor,  the  men  of  property, 
and  the  hirelings^  that  is  to  %,  maflera  and  flai^fs,  form 
two  daflesi  of  ci^^n^,  u;>fbFtM.nstte]y  in  oppofition  with 
QB.e  stfi^Ui^r. 

In  vain  have  fome  modern  aothors  wiflied  by  (bpUftry 
to  e&aUtih  a  treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  two  ftates. 
T^  rich  on  aU  occafion&  aps  difpoied  ta  get  a  great  deal 
from  the  poor  at  little  expence ;  and  the  poor  are  ever  ino 
clin^d  ^o  fet  a  higbpi;  value  on  their  labour  ;  wt^itle  1|be 
rich  m^  mui^  ?Iways  give  tl^  «law  ia  that  too^  mieijual 
bargain*  Henoe  arifes  the  fyftem  of  counterppiie  ^a- 
bj^iihed  in  io  maay  countries;  The  people  h^jVf  9ot  do-r 
fired  \o  attack  pr^peiity  which  they  confideifed  43  &tred, 
but  th^y  have  ];nade  attempts  tp  fetter  it»  and  to  check 
its  Qatui;al  tendency  to  abforb  t^.whole,  Th^f&cpuA* 
terpojies.  have  almoft  ajways  jb<een  iU  applied).  ?^  th^  Mife^ 
but  a  ffi^eble  remedy  s^iinft  the  original  cy'4  in  focie^y* 

it  is  (h^to  thjp  iiepaaUiQ'i^  Of  hpi^  tt^:^  I^iQator  will 

turn 
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B  00  Kturn  his  principal   attention.    The  more  wifely  that  di-' 

If  VI  If  .  ■ 

-  jftfibution  (hall 'be  managed,  Hie  more  fimple,  uniform 

and  precife   will  be  thofe  laws  of  the  c6ontry  which* 
priftcipalty  conduce  to  the  prefervalion  of  projicrty,  ' 

The  Engtifli  colonies  partake,  in  that  refpefl,  of  the 
radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conftttution  of  the 
mother  country.  As  its  prefent  government  is  but  a  re- 
formation of  that  feudal  government  which  had  oppreficd 
all  Europe,  it  ftill  retains  many  ufagcs,  which  being  ori- 
ginally but  abufes  of  fervitudc,  are  flill  more  fenfible  by 
their  cbfitraft'with  the  liberty  which  the  peoj^lc  have  re- 
covered. It  has,  therefore,  been  found  neceflary  to  jbih 
the  laws'which  left  many  rights  to  the  nobttlty^  to  thofe 
which  modify,  teflen,  abrogate  or  foflen  the  feudal  rights. 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  of  prmciple  ; 
fo  many  df  interpretation  for  one  fundamental ;  (6  many 
new  laws  that  ase  at  variance  with- the  old.  So  that  it  is 
agreed,  there  is  noc  in  the  whole  world  a  code  A>  difFufe, 
fo  perplexed  as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain. 
The  wifeft  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  ofteri 
exclaimed  againft  this  diforder.'  They  have  either  not 
been  heard,  or  the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by 
their  remonftrances,  have  only  ferved  tohicrearft  tbccoil«^ 
fufion. 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance  the  colonies 
have  blindly  adopted  th;tt  deformed  and  ill-digefted  mafs, 
whofe  burden  oppreflfed  thefr  ancfeftors :  they  have  added* 
to  that  obfcure  heap  of  materials  by  every  new  law  that 
the  times,  manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From 
this  mixture  has  refulted  a' chaos  the  moft  difficult  to  un- 
fold ;  a  coI)e£lion  of  contradictors  that  require  much 
pains  to  reconcile.  Immed?atdy  there  fprang  up  a  nu«' 
merous  body  of  lawyers  to  .devour  the  lands  and  itihabi- 

_  • 

cants  of  thofe  new-fettled  '  climates.    I'hc  fortune  and 

in- 
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influence  they  have,acquired  in  a  fliort  time,  have  brought  B  O  O  K  ^ 

XVIII 

into  fubje&ion  to  their  rapacioufiiefs  the  valu^Ie  clafs  ofv  '  * 

citizens  employed  in  agricuJture,  commerce,  in  all  the 

arts  and  toils  mod  indifpenfably  necefTary  for  all  fociecy  ; 

but  almoft  finjgularly  eflential  to  a  rifing  community.  To 

the  fevere  evil  o(  chicane,  which    has   attached  itfclf  to 

the  branches^  in  order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded 

the  fcourge  of  finance,  which  preys  on  the  heart  and 

root  of  the  tree. 

In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  .coin  bore  the  fame  The  com 
value  as  in  the  mother  country.     The  fcarcity  of  it  foon  the  EnJiA 
occafioned  a  rife  of  one  third.     That  inconvenience  was^^^^^^i^^  o^ 
not  reinedied   by  the  abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  America^ 
from  the  Spanifh  colonies ;  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to 
tranfmit  that  into  England  hi  order  to  pay  for  t|i^  iner- 
chandife  they  wanted  from  thence.     This  wgs  a  gulph 
that  fucked   up   the  circulation  in  the  colonics*  .The 
confufion  occafioned  by  this  continual  export  .furnifhed  a 
pretence  for  the  employing  of  paper-money. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it.  The  iirft  has  in  view  tbe 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade  and  ki^uftry.  Every 
colontft  •  who  has  more  ambition  than  means,  obtains 
from  the  province  a  pa  per.  credit,  provided  he  confents  to 
p^y  anintereftof  5  per  cent,  furnifiies  a  fufficient  mort- 
gage, and  agrees  to  repay  every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital 
borrowed.  By  means-of  this  mark,  which  is  received 
without  difpute  into  the  public  treafury,  and  which  their 
fellow*citizens  cannot  refufe,  the  bufinels  of  private  per- 
fons  become;s  more  briflc  and  eafy«  Tbe  government  it-* 
felf  draws  confiderable  advantages  from  this  circulation  ;  , 

becaufe  as  it  receives  intereil  and  pays  none,  it  can  with- 
out the  aid  of  taxes  apply  this  fund  to  tbe  important  ob- 
je^  of  public  utility. 

But 
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book:  But  thert  is  another  fort  of  paper,  whofe  exiflence  is 
«>  ' .  folely  owing  to  the  neceffitics  of  government.     The  fc- 

verai  provinces  of  America  had  formed  projeds  and  con>- 
tra£ted  engagements  beyond  then-  abilities.  They  thought 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  their  money  by  credit. 
Taxes  were  impofed  to  liquidate  thofe  bills  that  prefled 
for  payment ;  but  before  the  taxes  had  produced  that  fa- 
lutary  efFed,  new  wants  came  on  that  required  ffefli 
loans.  The  debts,  therefore,  accumulated,  and  the  taxeii 
were  not  fufficient  ta  anfwer  thetn.  At  length,  the 
amount  of  the  government  bills  exceeded  all  bounds  aftet 
the  late  hoftilities,  during  which  the  colonies  had  railed 
and  provided  for  25,000  men,  and  contributed  to  all  the 
ticpencea  of  fo  long  and  obftlnate  a  war.  The  paper  thus 
fank  into  the  utmoft  difrepute,  though  it  had  been  intro- 
duced only  by  the  confent  of  the  feveral  general  aflem. 
Uies,  and  that  each  province  was  to  be  anfwerable  for 
what  was  of  their  own  creattion. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obfcrved  this  confu- 
fiOn,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it.  They  regulated  the 
quantity  of  paper  circulation  each  colony  (hould  create 
for  the  future,  and  as  far  as  their  information  went,  pro* 
portioned  the  mais  of  it  to  their  riches  and  refources. 
This  regalaticm  difpleafed  all  pcrfons,  and  in  the  year 
1769,  it  was  foftened. 

Papbr^  of  the  ufual  figure  of  the  coin,  fiill  continues 
to  pafi  in  all  kind  of  bufinefs.  Each  piece  is  compofed 
of  two  roimd  leaves,  glued  one  on  the  other,  and  bear- 
ing on  each  fide  the  fiamp  that  diftingui(faes  them.  There 
are  fome  of  every  value.  Each  province  has  a  public 
building  for  the  making  of  them,  and  private  houfes  from 
whence  they  are  diftributed :  the  pieces,  which  are  much 
worn  or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houfes,  and  frefti  ones 
received  in  exchange.    There  never  has  been  an  inftance 

of 
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of  the  officers  employed  in  thefe  exchanges  having  been  BOOK 
guilty  of  the  leaft  fraud.  ^^"*- 

But  this  honefty  is  not  fufficient  for  the  profperity  of 
the  colonies.  Though  for  forty  years  their  confumption 
has  increafed  four  times  as  much  as  their  populationy 
from  whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  abilities  of  each  fub^  ' 
je<%  are  four  times  what  they  were,  yet  one  may  foretd 
that  thefe  large  eOabliihments  will  never  rife  to  that  de- 
gree of  fplendour  for  which  nature  defigns  their),  unleft 
the  fetters  are  broken,  which  confine  both  their  intcffioir 
induftry  and  their  foreign  trade. 

Thb  iirft  colonifts  that  peopled  North  America  aip|>lied  The  Eng* 
themfelves  in  the  beginning  folely  to  agriculture.     It  was  J|j^  ^?^®* 
not  long  before  they  perceived  thattheir  export3  did  notNorth  A- 
enable  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and  they,  therefore,  flJackfcd**^ 
found  themfelves  in  a  manner  compelled  to  fet  up  fome  rude  their  indul^ 

manufaiiiures.    The  interefts  of  the  mother  country  feem-  ^  *"lv 

'  commerce^ 

cd  hurt  at  this  innovation.  The  circumftance  was  brought 
into  parliament^  and  there  difcufied  with  all  the  attention 
it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold  enough  to  defend  the 
caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They  urged,  that  as  the  bufinefs  . 
of  tillage  did  not  employ,  men  ail  the  year  round,  it  wa$ 
tyranny  to  oblige  them  to  wade  in  idlenefs  the  time  which 
the  land  did  not  require :  that  as  the  produce  of  agricuU 
tiure  and  hunting  did  not  furnifb  them  to  the  extent  of  t 

their  wants,  it  was  reducing  them  to  mifery  to  hinder  the 
people  from  providing  againft  them  by  a  new  fpecies  of  in- 
duftry  :    in  ibort,    that  the  prohibition  of  manufactures 
only  tended  to  voccafion  the  price  of  all  provifions  in  a    > 
fifing  ftate  to  be  enhanced,    to  leiTen,  or,  perhaps,  flop     '  *v  // 
the  fate  of  them,  and  keep  oiF  fuch  perfons  as  might  in-  " 

tend  to  fettle  there. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be  con- 
troverted :  they  were  cpmplied  v^ith  after  great  debates. 

The 
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BOO  KThe  Americans  were  permitted  to  manufafiure  their  own 
XVIII  .  * 

cloths  tbemfelves,    but  with  Aich  reftriAions  as  betrayed 

how  much  avarice  regretted,  what  an  appearance  of  juflice 
could  not  but  allow.  All  communication  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  on  this  account  was  feverely  prohibited. 
They  were  forbidden  under  the  heavieft  penalties  to  traffic 
from  one  to  the  other  for  wool  of  any  fort,  raw,  or  ma- 
nufaAured.  However,  fome  manufacturers  of  hats  ven- 
tured to  break  through  thefe  reftridions.  To  put  a  flop 
to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  diforderly  pradice,  the 
parliament  had  recourfe  to  that  mean  and  cruel  fpirit  of 
regulations.  A  workman  was  not  empowered  to  fet  up 
for  himfelf  till  after  feven  years  apprenticeOiip ;  a  mafter 
was  not^allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  i 
time,  nor  to  employ  any  flave  in  his  workfhop/ 

Irok  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands  the 
marks  of  their  own  independence,  were  laid  under  re- 
ftri£^ions  ftill  more  fevere.  It  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
iron  in  bars,  or  rough  lumps  any  where  but  to  the  mother 
country.  Without  crucibles  to  melt  it,  or  machines  to 
bend  it,  without  hammers  or  anvils  to  faihion  it,  they 
had  ftill  lefs  the  liberty  of  converting  it  into  fieel. 

Importation  received  ftill  further  reftraints.  All  fo- 
reign veflels,  unlefs  in  evident  diftrefsor  danger  of  wreck, 
or  freighted  with  gold  or  filver,  were  not  to  come  into 
any  of  the  ports  of  North  America.  Even  Englifll  vef- 
fels  are  not  admitted  there,  unlefs  tbey  comt  immediately 
from  fome  port  of  that  country.  The  (hipping  of  the 
colonies  going  to  Europe,  are  to  bring  back  no  merchan- 
dife  but  from  the  mother  country,  except  wine  from  the 
Madeiras,  and  the  Azores,  and  fait  neceflary  for  their 
fiiheries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  weighty  rcafons  have  determined  the  govern- 
ment 


N 
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n»eot  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme  feverity.    It  is  at  B  O  O  K 

.  XVIII. 

prcfeat  allowed  to  the  colonifts  to  carry  directly  fouth  of, 

Cape  Finidcrre^  grain,  meal,  rice,  vegetables,  fruity  fait, 
£ih,  planks,  and  timber.  All  other  produfiions  belong 
exclufively  to  the  mother  country.  Even  Ireland  that 
furpifhed  an  advantageous  vent  for  ^prn,  ilax,  and  {upe 
Oaves,  )us  been  (hut  againft  them  by  an  ^&.  of  parliament 
<jf  I766, 

'  Thb  parliatDCRt,  wMch  is  *tbe  reprelcnlativc  of  the 
luitioO)  laifuiiiBs  the-  right  of  dirediog  coounerce  inits 
whole  extent  throjugbout  the  Britiih  dominions.  It  is 
by  that  authority  they  pretend  to  xegulate  the  conneiflions 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  to  maia- 
aain  a  communicatiofH  an  advaatageous.  reciprocal  xe- 
adlion  betw^een  the  fcatfiered  parts  of  the  inunenfe  em* 
pire*  Thefe  (hould,  in  fa(^  be  one  power  to  appeal  to, 
in  order  tp  determine  finally  upon  the  xelations  that  may 
be  ufeful  or  ^prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the  wl^ole 
fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body  that  can  aiTume 
iUch.an  important  power.  But  they  ougbt  to  employ  it 
to  the  advantage  of  every  member  of  that  confederated 
fociety^i  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim^  efpecially  in  a 
ilate  where  all  the  powers  are  formed  and  dixefied  for  th^ 
pfefervation  of  natural  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  impartiality, 
^hich  alone  can  maintain  the  equal  ftate  of  indepen- 
dence among  the  feveral  members  of  a  free  government  \ 
yvhen  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  vent  in  the  mother 
pountry  all  their  pi^oduftions,  even  thofe  which  were  not 
for  its  owji  cojifumption :  when  they  were  obliged  to 
take  from  the  mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  ihofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations.  This  im- 
perious and  ufelefs  reflraint,  loading  the  fales  and  purchafes 
pf  the  Americans  with  unneceiTary  and  ruinous  charges. 

Vox.  IV.  B  b  has 
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BOOKhas  of  courfe  leflened  their  a£livity,  and  confequently 
dimtnifhed  their  profits ;  and  it  has  been  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  fome  fadors 
at  home,  that  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies  have 
thus  been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  England  for  the 
protection  they  received  from. her,  was  but  a  preference 
in  the  fale  and  importation  of  all  fuch  of  their  commo- 
dities as  ihe  could  confupie ;  and  a  preference  in  the  pur- 
chafe  and  in  the  exportation  of  all '  fuch  merchandife  as 
came  from  her  hands  :  fo  far  all  fubmiffion  was  a  return; 
of  gratitude;  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  violence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  contraband 
trade.  Tranfgrefiion  is  the  firfl  eScA  produced*  by  un- 
reafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it  frequently  been  repeated 
to  the  colonies,  that  fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fun<« 
damental  intereft  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  rea(bn  of 
government,  and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In  vain 
has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public  writings  that 
the  fubjed  who  pays  duty  is  opprefled  by  him  who  does 
not  pay  it ;  and  that  the  fraudulent  merchant  robs  the 
fair  trader  by  diCippointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In 
vain  have  precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  freOi  penalties  infli<Eied  for  the  punifhment  of 
them.  The  voice  of  intereil,  reafon  and  equity  has  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of  finance. 
Foreign  importations  fmuggled  into  North  America, 
amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a  reftraint  within  due 
bounds,  will  flop  the  prohibited  engagements  of  which 
fo  much  complaint  has  been  made.  Then  the  colonies 
will  arrive  at  a  flate  of  afHuehce,  which  will  enable  them 
to  difcharge  a  weight  of  debt  due  to  the  mother  country, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to   150   miIIions,(/j   and  to  draw 

yearly 
(0  6,561,500/. 
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yearly  from  thence  goods  to  the  amount  of  108  mil-  BOOK 

.  XVIII*   ^ 

Iions,(«)  agreeable  to  the  calculation  of  American  con-  * 

fumption  ftated  by  the  parliament  'of  Great  Britain  in  • 
1766.  But  inftead  of  this  pleafing  profpe£V,  which  one 
fiiould  imagine  muft  of  courfe  arife  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  Engliih  government,  was  there  any  neceffity  by  a 
pretention  not  to  be  fupported  among  a  free  people,  to 
introduce  into  the  colonies  with  the  hardfhips  of  taxati- 
on, the  feeds  of  diforder  and  difcord,  and  perhaps  to  kin- 
die  a  flame  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  extinguilh  as  to  light 
up? 

England  had  juft  emerged  from  a  war,  as  one  ^ay'^l'^  "no- 
fay  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets  had  planted  the  try  has  at- 
ftandard  of  vi<Story  over  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  ^^"™P55!?  ^ 
had  enlarged  her  dommion  with  an  immenfe  territory  in  taxes  in  the 

both  the  Indies.     Such  a  fudden  increafe  gave  her  in  the  J?^°"*"  ^^ 

°  North 

eyes  of  all  the  world  a  fplendour  that  muft  ra'ife  envy  and  America, 
admiration  ;  but  within  herfelf  ihe  was  continually  re-  J?^  l^  j" 
duced  to  grieve  at  her  triumphs.     Crufhed   with  a  load  ri^ht  to  do 
of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3»3305000,ooo  livre8,(xt;)  that    '*' 
coft  her  an  .intercft  1 1 1  >5779490  livres(jf)  a  year,  fhe  was 
with  difficulty  able  to  fupport  the  current  expences  of 
the  ftate,  with  a  revjenue  of  240,000,000  livrcs  ;(y)  and 
that  revenue  far  from  increafmg  was  not  even  fecure  of 
its  continuance. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties  on  houfes  and 
windows  undermined  that  fort  of  property ;  and  an  increafe 
of  ftock  on  a  review  of  the  finances  deprefled  the  value 
of  the  whole.  A  terror  had  been  ftruck  even  into  luxury 
itfelf  by  taxes  heaped  on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and 
brandy.     No  further  expeSation  was  left  for  commerce, 

B  b  2  which 

(k)  4,715,000/.  (iv)  145,687,500/ 

*t^}  4-;S8i95i5/.  3/.  9^.  (j)    10,500,000/. 
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BOOK  which  paid  in  every  port,  at  every  iffuc  for  the  merchant 
dife  of  Afia,  for  the  produce  of  America,  for  fpices,  Alks^ 
for  every  article  of  export  or  import,  whether  manufac- 
tured or  unwrought.  The  prohibitions  of  heavy  duties 
had  fortunately  reftrained  the  abufesof  fpirituous  liquors  3; 
but  that  was  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  public  revenue^ 
It  was  thought  amends  would  be  made  by  one  of  thofe 
expedients  which  it  is  generally  eafy  to  iindi  but  hazard- 
ous to  look  out  for  among  the  objedls  of  general  con- 
famption,  and  abfolute  necef&ty.  Duties  were  laid 
on  the  ordinary  drvnic  of  the  common  people,  on  malt, 
cider,  and  beer*  Every  fpring  was  {trained  :  every 
power  of  the  body  p6jitic  had  been  extended  to  its  utmoft 
ftrctch.  Materials  and  workmanihip  had  fo  prodigioufly 
rifen  in  price,  that  foreigners,  whether  rivals  or  con-> 
quered,  which  before  had  not  been  able  to  fupport  a  con* 
teft  with  the  Englifb,  were  enabled  to  fupplant  them  in 
every  market,  even  in  their  own  ports.  The  commercial 
advantages  of  Britain  with  every  part  of  the  world  could 
not  be  valued  at  more  than  fifty-fix  millions  ;(z)  and 
that  fituation  obliged  her  to  draw  from  the  balance 
35,100,000  livres,(tf)  to  pay  the  arrears  of  1,170,000,000 
livre${^)  which  foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public  funds. 
.  Th£  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time  to  give  the 
people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  be  eafed  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  expences,  thofe  being  inevitable,  either  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  improving  the  conquefts  purchafed  by  fuch  a  lofs 
of  blood  and  treafure  ;  or  to  mitigate  the  feelings  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  foured  by  tlie  humiliations  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  facrifices  of  the  l^te  peace.  In  default  of 
other  means,  to  manage  with  a  (leady  hand  as  well  the 
prefent  fecurity  as  future  profperity,  the  expedient  occur- 
red of  calling  in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother 

country, 
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country,  by  making  them  bear  a  part  of  her  burthen.  BOOK 
This  determination  feemed  to  be  founded  on  reafons  not 
to  be  controverted. 

It  is  a  duty  impofed  by  the  avowed  maxims  of  all  fo- 
cieties  and  of  every  age,  on  the  different  members  which 
compofe  a  (late,  to  contribute  towards  all  expences  in 
proportion  to  their  refpeftivc  abilities.  The  fecurity  o( 
the  American  provinces  requires  fuch  a  Ibare  of  affiftance 
from  them,  as  may  enable  the  mother  country  to  prote£t 
them  upon  all  occaitons.  It  was  to  deliver  them  from 
the  uneafmefs  that  molefied  them,  that  England  had  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  has  multiplied  her  debts :  they 
ought  then  to  aid  her  in  bearing  or  lefiening  the  weight 
of  that  overcharge.  At  prefent,  when  they  are  freed 
of  all  apprehenfion  from  the  attenipts  of  a  formidable 
adverfary,  which  they  have  fortunately  removed,  can 
they  without  injuitice  refufe  their  deliverer,  when  her 
neceiSties  are  preffing,  that  money  which  purchafed  their 
j>refefvation  I  Has  not  that  generous. prote^lor,  for  a  coo- 
fiderable  time,  granted  encouragement  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  rich  produ£lions  i  Has  (he  not  laviibed 
gratuitous  advances  of  money,  and  does  ihe  not  dill  la- 
viOi  them  on  lands  not  yet  cleared  ?  I>o  not  fuch  benefits 
deferve  to  meet  a  return  of  relief  and  even  of  fer vices  ? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Britifh  go. 
vernment  that  they  had  a  right  to  eftabliih  taxation  iii  the 
colonies.  7'hey  availed  themfelves  of  the  event  of  the 
late  war  to  afTert  this  claim  fo  dangerous  to  liberty.  For 
if  we  attend  to  it,  we  (hall  find  that  war,  whether  fuc- 
cefsful  or-  not,  ferves  always  as  a  pretext  for  every  ufur- 
pation  of  government ;  as  if  the  heads  of  warring  na- 
tions rather  intended  to  reduce  their  fubjeds  to  more 
confirmed  fubmifiion,  than  to  make  a  conquefl  of  their 
enemies.     The  American  provinces  were  accordingly  or- 

B  b  3  dcred 
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BOO  K  dered  to  farniih  the  troops  fcnt  by  the  mother  country  for 
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^  their  iecurity  with  a  part  of  the  neceflaries  required  by 

an  army.  The  apprehenfion  of  difturbtng  that  agree- 
ment which  is  fo  neceflary  among  ourfelves,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  adverfaries  without,  induced  them  to  comply 
with  the  injandfons  of  the  parliament;  but  with  fuch 
prudence  as  not  to  fpeak  of  an  z&  they  couid  neither  re- 
ject without  occafioning  civil  diflention,  nor  recognize 
without  expofing  rights  too  precious  to  be  forfeited. 
New- York  alone  ventured  to  difapprove  the  orders  fent 
from  Europe.  Though  the  tranfgreffion  was  flighty  it 
was  puniihed  as  a  "difobedience  by  a  fu^enfion  of  her 
privileges. 

It  was  mod  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on  the 
liberty  of  the    colony  would  excite   the  remonftrance 
of  all  the  reft.     Either  through  want  of  attention  or 
^  ibrefight,  neither  of  them  complained.     This  jlilence  wail 

interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from  voluntary  fub- 
miffion.  Peace,  that  fhould  leflen  taxes  every  where^ 
gave  birth  in  the  year  1764  to  that  famous  (lamp- ad^ 
which,  by  laying  a  duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the  fame 
time  forbad  the  ufe  of  any  other  in  public  writings,  whe- 
ther judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  Ehglifli  colonies  of  the  new  continent  re* 
volted  againft  this  innovation,  and  their  difcontent  ma- 
nifefted  itfelf  by  fignal  zSts.  They  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment or  confpiracy,  the  only  one  that  /uited  moderate 
and  civilized  people,  to  forego  all  manufaflures  made  up 
in  the  mother  country,  till  the  bill  they  complained  of 
was  repealed.  The  women,  whofe  weaknefs-  was  moil 
to  be  feared,  were  the  firft  to  give  up  whatever  Europe 
had  before  furniihed  them  with,  either  for  parade  or  conve- 
nience. Animated  by  their  example,  the  men  rejefled 
the  commodities  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  pld 

worlds 
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world.  In  the  northern  countries^  tiiey  were  found  pay-  BOOK 
ing  as  much  for  the  coarfe  ttuSs,  made  under  their  Own  ^  ^  *  ' 
infpe&ion,  as  for  fine  cloths  which  were  brought  over 
the  {ca%.  They  engaged  hot  to  eat  lamb,  that  their 
docks  might  iacreafe,  and  in  time  be  fufficient  for  the 
clothing  of  all  dbe  colonifts.  In  the  fouthern  provinces 
where  wool  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  ihcy 
were  to  drefs  themfelves  with  cotton  and  flax  furniflied 
by  their  own  climate.  Agriculture  was  every  where  iieg- 
lenSted,  in  order  that  the  people  might  qualify  them&lves 
for  the  indtiAry  of  the  workfliop. 

This  kind  of  indire£l  and  paffive  oppofition,  which 
deferyes  to  be  imitated  by  all  nations  who  may  hereafter  be 
aggrieved  .by  the  undue  exercife  of  authority,  produced 
the  defired  effed.  The  lEnglifli  manufacturers  who  had 
icarce  any  other  vent  for  their  goods  than  their  own  co- 
Jonies,  fell  into  that  ftate  of  dofpondency,  which  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  want  of  employment :  and  their 
complaints  which  could  neither  be  &i&ed  nor  concealed 
by  adminiftration,  made  an  inipreffion  which  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  colonies.  The  ftamp-a£i  was  repealed  after 
a  violent  ftruggle  that  lafted  two  years,  and  which  in  an 
age  of.  fanaticifm,  would,  doubtkfs^  have  occafioned  it 
Civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonics  did  not  laft  long. 
The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point  with  the  grcateft 
reludance :  and  it  clearly  appeared  they  had  not  laid  aftde 
their  pretenfions,  when  in  1767,  they  threw  the  duties 
which  the  ftamp-a£t  would  have  produced,  upon  all  glafs, 
lead,  tea,  colours,  paftcboard,  and  ftained  paper  export- 
ed'from  England  to  America.  Even  the  patriots  them- 
felves  who  feemcd  moft  inclined  to  enlarge  the  authority  - 
of  the  mother  country  over  the  colonies,  could  not  help 
condemning  a  tax,  which  in  its  confequences  muft  aStcA  * 
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B  O  O  K  the  whole  nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply  them-* 
felves  to  manufafhires,  who  ought  to  have  been  (olety 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  lands.  The  colonics  have 
not  been  the  dupes  of  this,  any  mone  than  of  the  ftrft 
innovation.  It  has  in  vain  been  urged  that  governmeat 
had  the  power  to  impofe  what  duties  it  thought  proper 
upon  exported  goods,  fo  long  as  it  did  not  deprive  the  co- 
lonies of  the  liberty  of  manufa<£iuring  the  articles  fubje& 
to  this  new  tax.  This  fubterfuge  has  been  confidered  as 
a  derifion,  in  refpe£l  to  a  people  who  being  devoted  en- 
tirely  to  agriculture^  and  confined  to  trade  only  with  the 
mother  country,  cduld  not  procure  either  by  their  own 
labour,  or  by  their  connexions  abroad,  the  neceflary  ar- 
ticles that  were  fold  them  at  fo  high  a  price.  They 
thought  when  a  tax  was  to  be  impofed,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  diftinSion,  whether  it  were  levied 
in  Europe,  or  America ;  and  that  their  liberty  wasequaUy 
infringed  by  a  duty  laid  upon  commodities  they  really 
wanted,  as  by  a  tax  upon  ftampt  paper,  which  they  had 
been  made  to  confider  as  a  necefiary  article*  Thefe  in- 
telligent people  faw  that  government  was  inclined  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuiFer  them- 
felves  to  be  the  dupes  either  of  force,  or  of  fraud.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  the  fured  mark  of  weaknefs  and  de- 
generacy in  the  fubje^  of  any  nation,  to  wink  at  all  the 
artful  and  violent  meafures  adopted  by  government  to  cor«* 
rupt  and  enflave  them. 

The  diflike  they  have  fhewn  to  thefe  newimpoAs,  was 
not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  being  exorbitant,  as  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  livre,  8  fois(r)  for 
each  perfon :  which  could  give  no  alarm  to  a  very  po- 
pulous community,  whofe  public  expence  never  exceeded 
the  annual  fum  of  3,600,000  livrcs.{d) 

It 
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It  was  net  from  any  apprchenGon  thatthe  cafe  of  thcit  BOOK 

XVIII, 

circumftances  would  be  affected  :  iince  the  fecurity  they 
derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by  France  in  the  laft 
war ;  the  increafe  of  their  trade  with  the  favages  j  the 
enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod  fiiheries,  together 
with  thofe  of  the  Ihark  and  the  feal  ;  the  right  qf  cutting 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy ;  the  acquifition  of  feveral 
fugar  iflands ;  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  cott- 
traband  trade  with  the  neighbouring  Spanifh  fetclements: 
all  thefe  circumftances  of  advantage  were  abundantly  fuf-- 
ficient  to  compenfate  the  fmall  proportion  of  revenue  which 
government  fecmed  fo  anxious  to  raife. 

It  was  not  their  concern  left  the  colonies  fhould  be 
drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  which  continubl 
in  circulation.  The  pay  of  eight  (houfand  four  hundred 
regular  troops,  maintained  by  the  mother  country  in 
North  America,  muft  bring  much  more  coin  into  the 
country  than  the  tax  could  c;irry  out  of  it*  • 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mother  country* 
The  colonies,  far  from  being  ungrateful,  have  demon*- 
ftrated  fo  zealous  an  attachment  to  her  intcrefts  during 
the  laft  war,  that  parliament  had  the  equity  to  order  con« 
£derable  fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by  way  of  reftituti'- 
on,  or  indemnification. 

N0R9  laftly,  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obligations  that 
fubje^  owe  to  governments  Had  not  even  the  colonies 
acknowledged  themfelves  bound  to  contribute  towards  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  though  they  had,  perhaps, 
been  the  occafion  of  contra^ing  the  greateft  part  of  it ; 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable  to  contribute 
towards  the  expences  of  the  navy,  the  maintenance  of 
the  African  and  Americaii  fettlements ;  and  to  all  the 
common  expenditures^  relative  to  their  own  prefervation 
fmd  profperity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  capital. 

If 
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BOOK  If  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  affiftance  to  Ea- 
rope»  It  U  becaufe  what  need  only  have  been  aikied  was 
exaAed  from  them  \  and  becaufe  what  was  required  of 
them  as  a  matter  of  obedience^  ought  to  have  been  raiicd 
by  Yoluntary  contribution.  Their  refuial  was  not  tbe 
efi*e£b  of  caprice,  but  of  jealoufy  of  their  rights,  which 
have  been  confirmed  in  fome  judicious  writings,  and 
more  particularly  in  fome  eloquent  letters,  from  which  we 
fhall  borrow  the  principal  fads  we  are  going  to  ftatc  on  a 
fri>je£t  which  muft  be  interefting  to  every  nation  on  the 
globe. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  paficd  fince 
the  Englifh  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  North  America^ 
their  country  has  been  hairafied  by  expenfive  and  bloody 
wars ;  thrown  into  confufiori  by  enterprizing  and  tur- 
bulent parliaments ;  and  governed  by  a  hAi  and  corrupt 
miniftry,  ever  ready  to  raife  the  power  of  the  crown  u{>» ' 
on  the  ruin  of  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  people. 
But  notwithftanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice^ 
faction,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  to  raife 
their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  revenue  hath 
on  all  hands  been  acknowledged  and  regarded. 

This  privilege  fo  natural  and  confonant  to  the  fun* 
damental  principles  of  all  rational  fociety,  was  confirmed 
by  a  folemn  compad.  The  colonies  might  appeal  to  their 
original  charters,  which  authorise  them  to  tax  themfelves 
freely  and  voluntarily.  Thefe  ads  were,  in  truth,  no- 
thing more  than  agreements  made  with  the  crown ;  but 
even  fuppofing  that  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  authority 
by  making  Gonceffions  which  certainly  did  not  turn  to  his 
advantage,  long  pofleffion  tacitly  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  filence  of  padiaroent,  mufl  conftitutc  a 
legal  prefcription. 

The 
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Thb   American  provinces  have  ftill  more  afuthentk  BOOK 

xvm 

claim$  to  urge  in  their  favour.     They  aflert,  that  a  fob*  v  '  m 

jeSt  of  England,  in  whatever  hemifphere  he  refides,  is 
not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  expencds  of  the  flate 
without  his  own  confent,  given  either  by  hinvfelf,  or  his 
reprefentatives.  It  is  in  the  defence  of  this  facred^right 
that  the  natio'n  has  fo  often  fpilt  her  bloody  dethroned  her 
kings,  and  either  excited  or  oppofed  numberlefs  com-  ' 
niotions.  Will  fhe  chufe  to  difpute  with  two  millions 
of  her  children,  an  advantage  wiiich  has  coft  her  fo  dear, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  fole  foundation  of  her  t>wn  inde- 
pendence ? 

It  is  urged  ^ainft  the  colonies,  that  the  Rt)nlan  ca- 
tholics refiding  in  England  are  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting,  ahd  that  their  eflates  are  fubje&ed  to  a*dbub]c 
tax.  The  colonifts  afk  in  reply,  why  the  papifts  refufe 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  req  aired  Isy  the  ftate?  This 
condu(Sl  makes  ihem  fufpe&ed  by  government,  and  the 
jealoufy'it  excites,  authorifes  that  government  to  treait 
them  with  rigour.  Why  hot  abjure  a  religion  fo  con- 
trary to  the  free  conflitution  o£  their  country,  fo  favour- 
able to  the  inhuman  claims  of  defpotifm,  and  to  the  at- 
tempts  of  the  crown  againft  the  rights  of  the  people?  Why' 
that  blind  prepofieffion  in  favour  of  a  church  which  is  an 
enemy  to  all  others  ?  They  deferve  the  penalties  which 
the  ftate  that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon  fubje&s  of  in- 
tolerant principles.  But  the  inhabitants  of  th^  new  world 
would  be  puhiflied  without  having  offended,  if  they 
ivere  not  able  to  become  fubjefts  without  ceafing  to 
be  Americans. 

These  faithful  colonies  have  likewife  been  told  with 
fome  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  fubje£ls  in 
England  who  are  not  reprefented  ;  becaufe  they  have  not 
the  property  required  to  intitlc  them  to  vote  at  ^n  eled^ion 

for 
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expert  any  greater  privileges  than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the 

fub^eSs  of  the  mother  country  ?  The  colonies,  in  an- 
fwer  to  this,  deny  that  they  wi(h  for  fuperior  indulgences; 
they  only  want  to  (hare  them  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren. In  Great  Britain  a  perfon  who  enjoys  a  freehold 
of  forty  (hillings  a  year,  is  confulted  in  the  framing  of  a 
tax-bill,  and  (hall  not  the  man  who  poffefTes  an  immenfe 
tra6l  of  land  in  America  have  the  fame  privilege  ?  No. 
That  which  is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  of  the  mother  country  ought  not  to  become  a 
fundamental  point  of  conftiiution  for  the  colonies.  Let  the 
Englifh  who  wi(h  to  deprive  the  provinces  in  America  of 
the  right  of  taxing  themfclves,  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons,  inflead  of  being  choien  by  them, 
is  an  hereditary  and  cfiabliihed  tribunal,  or  even  arbi- 
trarily appointed  by  the  crown  ;  if  this  body  could  levy 
taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  without  confulting  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  general  inclinations' of  the  people, 
would  not  the  Englifh  look,  upoti  themfelves  to  be  as  much 
flaves  as  any  other  nation  ?  However,  even  in  this  ca(e, 
five  hundred  men,  furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their 
fellow  fubje<Sh,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds*  of  mo- 
,  deration,  if  not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at  leaft,  by  a 
well-grounded  apprehen(ion  of  the  public  refeptment, 
which  purfues  the  oppreiTors  of  their  country  even  beyond 
the  grave.  But  the  cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great 
council  of  the  mother  country  would  be  irremediable. 
At  too  great  a  dii^ance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be  op- 
preiTed  with  taxes  without  regard  to  their  complaints. 
Even  the  tyranny  exercifcd  towards  them  would  be  var- 
fii(hed  over  with  the  glorious  appellation  of  patriotifm. 
Under  pretence  of  relieving  the  mother  country,  the  co- 
lonies would  be  over-bunhcned  with  impunity. 

*  ... 

With 
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With  this  alarming  profpcS  before  them,  they  will  BOOK 
never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing  themfelves.    So  ^^         '^ 
long  as  they  debate  freely  on   the  fubjcft  of  public  rcvc-  Whether 
nue,  their  interefts  will  be  attended  to;  or  if  their  ""Jg^ts J^j^g^^^Ji^ 
(hould  fometimes  be  violated*  thev  will  foon  obtain  a  re*  fubmit  to 
drefs  of  their  grievances     But  their  remonftranccs  will  no 
longer  have  any  weight  with  government,  when  they  arc 
not  fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refufing  money, 
towards  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.     The  fame  power 
which  will  have  ufurped  the  right  of  levying  taxes,  will 
eafily  ufurp  the  diftribution  of  them.     As  it  dictates  what 
proportion  they  fhall  raife,    it  will  likewife  didate  how 
that  fhall  be  laid  out;  and   the  fums  apparently  defigned 
for  their  fervice,  will  be  employed  to  enflave  them«     Such 
has  been  the  progreiEon  of  empires  in  all  ages.     No  fo- 
ciety  ever  preferved  its  liberty,    after  it  had  loft  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  in  the  confirmation,  or  eftablifhment  of 
laws,  relative  to  the  reven^uef.     A  nation  muft  for  ever  be 
enflaved,  in  which  no  ^flembly  or  body  of  men  remains^ 
who  have  the  power  to  defend  its  rights  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ftate  by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  Englifh  America  have  every  reafbn 
imaginable  to  dread  the  lofsof  their  independence.  Even 
tiieir  confidence  may  betray  them,  and  make  them  fall  a 
prey  to  the  defigns  of  the  mother  country.  They  are  in  - 
habited  by  an  infinite  number  of  honeft  and  upright  peo- 
ple, who  have  no  fufpicion  that  thofe  who  hold  the  reins 
of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by  unjuft  and  tyrannical 
paffions.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  their  country 
cheriihes  thofe  fentiments  of  maternal  tendernefs  which  are 
fo  confonant  to  her  true  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  ve- 
neration which  they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unfuf- 
pefting  credulity  of  thefc  honeft  fubjcils,  who  cherifh  fo 
agreeable  a  delufion,    may  be  added  the  acquicfcence  of 

thofe 
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BOOK  tbofc  who  think  it  not  worth  while  to  trouble  their  re- 
XVIII. 
^  \'  pofe  on  account  of  inconfiderable  taxes.     Thefc  indolent 

people  do  not  perceive  that  the  plan  was,  at  firft,  to  lull 
their  vigilance  afleep  by  impofing  a  moderate  duty ;  that 
England  only  wanted  to  eftabliib  an  example  of  fubmiffi- 
on»  upon  which  it  might  ground  future  pretenfions  ;  that 
if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to  raife  one  guinea,  it  can 
raif<p  ten  thoufand  ;  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  reafon 
to  limit  this  right,  than  there  would  be  juftice  in  acknow- 
ledging it  at  prefent.  But  the  greateft  injury  to  liberty 
arifes  from  a  fet  of  ambitious  men,  who  purfuing  an  in-> 
terefi  diftindi  from  that  of  the  public  and  of  pofterity,  are 
wholly  bent  on  increafing  their  credit,  their  rank,  and 
their  eftates.  The  Britilh  roiniftry,  from  whom  they  have 
procured  employments,  or  expert  to  receive  them,  finds 
them  always  ready  to  favour  their  odious  projects,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices ;  by  their  artful 
infinuations,  and  the  flexibility  of  their  conduct:. 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe  thb  fnares  of 
'  prejudice,  indolence,  and  fedudlion ;  nor  let  them  defpair 
of  being  vidorious  in  a  contefi^  in  which  their  virtue  has 
engaged  them.  Attempts  will,  perhaps,  be  made  to 
fbake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plaufible  propofal  of  allowing 
.their  reprefentatives  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate, in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  mother  country, 
the  taxes  to  be  raifed  by  the  nation  at  large.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  extent,  populoufnefs,  wealth,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  colonies,  that  the  legiilature  cannot  govern 
them  with  wifdom  and  fafety  without  availing  itfelf  of 
the  advice  and  information  of  their  reprefentatives.  But 
care  {hould  be  taken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  to 
decide  in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and  the  contri- 
butions of  their  conflicuenca*  The  expoflulations  of  a 
tew  men  would  be  cafily  overborne  by  the  numerous  re- 

prefentativea 
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prefentattves  of  the  mother  country  5  and  the  provinces,  BOOK 
whofe  iflftruments  they  would  be,  would,  in  this  con- 
fufed  jumble  of  intcrefts  and  opinions,  be  laden  with  too 
heavy  and  too  unequal  a  part  of  the  common  burthen* 
Let  then  the  right  of  appointing}  proportioning  and 
raifing  the  taxes  continue  to  be  exclufivety  vefled  in  the 
provincial  aflemblies  ;  who  ought  to  be  the  more  jealous 
of  it  at  the  prefent  jundurr,  as  the  power  of  depriving 
them  of  it  feems  to  have  gained  ftrength  by  the  conquefis 
made  in  the  laft  war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother  country  has 
derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  (Hheries,  and 
ftrengtheriing  her  alliance;  with  the  favages.  But  as  if 
this  fuccefs  pafied  for  nothing  in  her  eftimation,  jfhe  per- 
fifts  in  declaring,  that  this  increafe  of  territory  has  an- 
fwered  no  end,  and  produced  no  effeS  but  to  fecure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their  whole 
welfare  depended,  have  decreafed  confiderably  in  their 
value  by  this  immenfe  extent  of  territory  ;  that  their  po- 
pulation being  diminidied,  or,  at  Icaft,  not  increafed, 
their  country  is  the  more  expofed  to  invafions  ;  and  that 
the  moft  northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and  ^ 
the  moft  fouthern  by  Florida.  The  colonifts,  who  judge 
of  future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  even  go  fo 
dr  as.  to  fay,  that  the  military  government  eftabliflied 
in  the  conquered  provinces  $  the  numerous  troops  main- 
tained, and  the  forts  erefled  there,  may  one  day  contri* 
bute  to  enflave  countries,  which  have  hitherto  flouriihed 
only  upon  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Great  Britain  poifefles  all  the  authority  over  her 
colonies  that  (he  ought  to  wiih  for.  She  has  a  right  to 
difannul  any  laws  they  fhall  make.  The  executive  power 
is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  her  delegates :  and  in 

all 
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B  O  O  K  all  determinations  of  a  qivil  nature,  an  appeal  lies  ta 
XVJII.  .         . 

her  tribunal*     She  regulates  at  difcretion  all  commercial 

GonnefUons,  which  are  allowed  to  be  formed  an^  purfued 
by  the  colonifts.  To  drain  an  authority  fo  wifely  tem- 
pered, would  be  to  plunge  a  rifuig  continent  ^freih  into 
that  ftate  of  confufion  from,  which  it  h^d  with,  difficulty 
emerged  in  the  courfe  of  two  ceoturies  of  inceflant  la- 
hpur ;  and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  laboured  to  clear 
the  ground,  to  the  neceifity  of  taking  up  arms  ifi  the  de- 
fence of  thofc  facied  rights  to  which  they  are  equally  in- 
titjcd  by  nature,  and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the  Eng- 
lifh)  who  arefo  paillonately  fond  of  liberty,  that  they  have 
ibmetimes  protected  it  in  regix)ns  widely  remote  in  cli- 
mate and  Intercrt,  forget  thofe  fentiments,  which  their 
glory,  their  virtue,  th^ir  natural  feelings,  and  their  fe- 
.  curity  confpire  to  render  a  perpetual  obligation?  Shall 
they  fo  far  betray  the  rights  they  hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wifli 
to  enflave  their  brethren  and  their  children  ?  If,  how- 
ever, it  fhould  happen  that  the  fpirit  of  fadloii  fhould 
devife  fo  fatal  a  defign,  'and  fhould,  in  an  hour  of  mad- 
iiefs  and  intoxication,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mother 
country  j  what  *fleps  ought  the  colonies  to  take  to  favc 
thcmfelves  from  the  flaie  of  the  mofl  odious  depen- 
dence? 

» 

a 

How  far  Beforb  they  turn  their  eyts  on  this  political  combufti- 
nics  ought  on,  they  will  recall  to  memory  all  the  advantages  they 
to  carry      owc  to.  their  country.     Kndand  has  always  been  their 

their  oppo-  .«,  /•!•  rr^ 

lition  to  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe :  and  ferv- 
Taxation.  ^jj  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch  over  their  preferva- 
tion)  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  difTenttons,  which  jealoufy 
.  and  rivalfliip.  too  frequently  excite  between  neighbouring 
plantations  in  their  rifing  date.  It  i«  to  the  influence  of 
its  excellent  conftitutica  that  they  owe  the  peace  and 
jurofperity  they  enjoy.     While  the  colonies  Uvc  uodcr  fo 

fiUutary 
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falutary  and  mild  an  admUiiflration,    they  will  continue  B  O  O  KL 
ro  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  vaft  field  of  hnprovement 
that  opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  which  their  tnduftry 
will  extend  to  the  remoteft  deiVts. 

LeIt  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  he  accompa« 
nied  with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their  liberties ;  and  let 
their  rights  he  conftantly  examined  into,    cleared  up, 
and  difcufled.     Let  them  never  fail  to  confider  thofe  as 
the  beft  citizens,  who  are  perpetuiilly  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  thofe  pornts.     This  fpirit  of  jealoufy  is  proper  in 
all  free  ftates ;  but  it  is  particularly  neceflary  in  complica- 
ted governments-,  where  liberty  k  blended  with  a  certain 
^gree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  h  required  in  a  connedi- ' 
on  between  countries  feparated  by  an  immeafe  ocean. 
This  vigilance  will  be  the  fureft  guardian  of  the  union 
which  ouglit  ftrongly  to  cement  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies. 

If  the  minifiry  which  is  always  xrompofed  of  ambitious 
men,  even  in  a  free  ftate,  (hould  attempt  to  increafe  the 
power  of  the  crown,  or  the  opulence  of  the,  mother- 
count  ry,\at  the  expence  of  the  colonies,  the  colonies 
t}ugbt  to  refift  fuch  an  ufttrping  power  with  unremitted 
fpirit.  When  any  meafure  of  government  meets  witH  a 
warfcn  oppodtion,  it  feldom  fails  to  bere£tified;  while 
grievances,  which  are  fuifered  for  want  of  courage  to  rc- 
•3rcfs  them,  are  Conftantly  fucceeded  by  frefli  inftances  of 
oppreiEon.  Nations,  in  general,  are  more  apt  to  feel, 
than  to  refled;  and  have  na  other  ideas  of  the  legality  of 
fL  power  than  the  very  exercife  of  that  power,  Accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  without  examination,  they  in  general,  be- 
come familiarized  to  the  hardlhips 'of  government}  and 
being  <gnorant  of  tlie  origin  and  tJefign  of  focicty,  do 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  fetting  bounds,  to  authority. 
In  thofe  flates  cfpeclally,  wh^r:e  the  jjfinciples  of  Icgifla- 

VoL.  IV,  G  c  tioa 
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BOOK  tion  are  cqaiiwodcd  wUb  tbofe  of  relieion.  as  one  extrava- 
*  gant  opinioii  of^n&  a  do6r  for  the  receptign  of  a  thoufand 
a^ong  di^fe  «yho  have  been  once  deceived;,  fi>  the  firft 
encroachments  of  governmeii^  pave  tH^  v^ay  for  all  the 
reft.  He  wko  belwves  the  moft,  beJieves  the  lead ;  and 
)|€  wW  ca9  |^er(prm  the  Bfioft,  performs  the  lead :  and 
t^  Ihia  double  miftfike  in  i^gard  either  to  belief  or  power, 
it  is  ovKing  that  all  the  abiurdities  and  1,11  prafliccs  in  reli- 
gion and  pplitics  have  been  introduced  into  the  worlds 
in  order  to  opprefs  the  bMman  fpecies.  Theipiritof  to- 
leration and  of  liberty^  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  ia 
dio^  Englilb.  colonies;,  h^s  happily  pre/erved  them  from 
CaJJing  ij»io  this  esftccnofe  <^f  folly  and  mifery*  They  have 
1L90  high  a  fefiic  o£  the  dign,ity  pf  human  nature  not  to 
sefift  oppceffion,  t^ugh  at  the  hazard  of  their  ltves« 

A  people  fo  intelligent  do  not  vvant  to  he  totd  that  def- 
perate  refolutions  and  violent  meafures  cannot  be  jufti- 
^ble,  till  they  have  in  vain  tried  every  poffibie  method 
pf  reconciliationt  But  at  the  famie  time,  they  knov 
that  if  th^y  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  chufing  flave^ 
ry  or  war,  and  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty, 
they  ought  not  tp  tarniih  fo  glorious  a  caufe  with  all  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  attendant  on  fedition  :  and  tho'  re- 
folved  not  to  (heath  the  fword  till  they  have  recovered  their 
rights  'f^  tl^at  they  fhould  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  vic- 
tory than  to  procure  the  re-e{]:abli{hment  of  their  origin 
pal  ftatc  of  legal  independence. 

Let  us,  however,  take  care  hot  to  confound  the  re- 
fiftance  which  the  EngliA  colonies  ought  tp  make  to 
their  mother  country,  with  the  fury  of  a  people  excited 
to,reyolt  againft  their  fovereign  by  a  long  ferics  of  excef- 
.five  oppreiSon.  When  the  flaves  of  an  arbitrary  mo- 
narch have  once  broken  their  chain,  and  fubmitted  their 
fate  to  the  dccifion  of  the  r>yord,  they  are  obliged  to 

mafiacr^ 
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TnafTacre  A^  tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race,  and^O  O  K 

XVIII. 
to  change  the  form  of  that  government,  under  which  they 

have  fufFered  for  maoy  ages.     If  they  venture  not  thus 

far,  they  will  fooner  pr  later  be  puniflied  for  having  been 

courageous  only  by  halves.     The  blow  will  be  retorted 

upon  them  witk  greater  force  than  ever ;  and  the  affeded 

clemency  of.  th^ir  tyrants  wrll  only  prove  a, new  fnare,  ia 

wliieh  tkey  will  be  caught  and  entangled    without  hope 

of  deHveranco.     k  is  the  nrHsfortune  of  factions  in  an  ab- 

folute  governofient,  that  neither  prince. nor  people  iet  any 

botfnds  to  their  refentment ;  becaufe  they  know  none  ia 

the  exercile  of  their  power.     But  a  conilttution  qualified 

like  that  of  the  Englifli  colonies,  carries^  in  its  principles 

and  the  limitation  of  its  power,  a  remedy  and  prefervative 

againft  the  evils  of  anarchy.     When  the  mother  country 

hat  removed  their  complaints  by  reinftating  them  in  their 

former  fituatton,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further :  be-        ' 

cauTe  fuch  a  fitoation  is  tiie  happieft  that  a  wife  people 

.  have  a  right  to  afpire  to; 

They  could  not  embrace  a  plan  of  abfolute  indepcnd-  whether 
€nce,  without  breaking  through  the  tics  of  religion,  oaths,  iy^ould  be 
laws,  language,  relation,  intereft,  trade  and  habit  which  the  colo- 
unite  them  together  under  the  mild  authority  of  the  "^0-?*^*^°. 
ther  country.     Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  fuch  an  avulfionthe  ties 

Would  not  affe£l  the  hearty  the  vitals,  and  even  the  life  of  ^^'^^^  ^ 

unite  them 

the  colonies  ?  If  they  (hould  ftop  (bort  of  the  violence  of  to  the 
civil  wars,  would  they  eafily  be  brought  to  agree  upon  ^^^^^^^^y 
new  form  of  government  ?  If  each  fcttlement  compofed 
a  diffin(2  ftate,  what  divifions  would  enfue !  We  may 
judge  of  the  animolities  that  would  arife  from  their  fe- 
paration  by  the  fate  of  all  communities  which  nature  has 
made  to  border  on  each  other.  But  could  it  be  fuppofcd 
r1)«t  fo  many  fettlements  where  a  diverfity  of  laws,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  opulence,    and  variety  of   poflcfSons 

C  c  2  would 
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B  O  O'K  would  fow  the  latent  feeds  of  an  oppofition  of  intcrefts* 
XVIII  .  ' 

were  defirous  of  forming  a  confederacy  ;  how  would  they 

adjud  the  rank  which  each  would  afpire  to  hold,  and  the, 
influence  it  ought  to  have  in  proportion  to  the  rifque  it  in- 
curred, and  the  forces  it  fupplied  ?   Would  not  the  fame 
fpirit  of  jcaloufy  and  a  thoufand  olber  pai&ons,  which  in 
a  fliort  time  divided  the  wife  ftates  of  Greece,  raife  dif-" 
^ord  between  a  multitude  of  colonics  aflbciated  rather  by 
the  tranfient  and   brittle  ties  of  paflion  and  refentment, 
than  by  the  fober  principles  of  a  natural  and  Jafting  com- 
bination ?    All  thefe  confiderations  feem  to  demonftrate, 
that  an  eternal  feparation  from  the  mother  country  would 
prove  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  Englifli  colonies. 
Whether        We  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm  that  were  it  In 

itwouJd  be  jjjg  p^^er  of  the  European  nations  who  have  po/Teifions  in 

proper  for  *  «•  A     i  •  i     . 

the  Euro-   the  new  world  to  efrect  this  great  revolution,    it  is  not 

pcan  nati-  ^jjg|,.  jntereft  to  wi{h  it.     This  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 

ons  to  en-  i,i/-  »/. 

deavour  to  a  paradox  by  thofe  powers,  who  fee  their  colonies  per- 

p"^r(h^^  petually  threatened  with  an   invafion  from  their  neigh- 

lonies  in-   bours.     They,  doubtlefs,  imagine  that  if  the  power  of 

^f^*^**^"'.  ^^^  Englifli  in  America  were  leflcned,  they  fhould  peace- 

ther  coun-  ably  enjoy  their  acquifitions  which  frequently  excite  their 

^^^  envy,  and  invite  them  to  hoftilities.     It  cannot  be  denied 

that  their  influence  in  thefe  diftant  regions  arifes  from  the 

extent  or  populoufnefs  of  their  northern  provinces  :  which 

enable  them  always  to  attack  with  advantage  the  iflands 

and  continental  poflieifions  of  other  nations,    to  conquer 

their  territories,  or  ruin  their  trade.     But,  after  all,  this 

crown  has  interefts  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  may 

counter-aft  their  progrefs  in  America,  reflrain  or  retard 

their  enterprizes,  and  fruftrate  their  conquefts  by  the  refti- 

tutions  they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubfifting  between  old  and  new  Britain 
are  cnce  broken,    th&  northern  colonies  will  have  more 

power 
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.fower  wl^en  (ingle,  than  when  united  with  the  mother^  O  O  K 
Country.  This  great  continent,  freed  from  all  connexi- 
ons with  Europe,  will  have  the  full  command  of  all  its 
motions.  It  will  then  become  an  important,  as  well  as 
an  eafy  undertaking  to  them,  to  invade  thofe  territories^ 
whofe. riches,  will  make  amends  for  the  fcantinefs  of  their 
produdlions.  By  the  independent  nature  of  its  fituation 
it  will  be  enabled  to  get  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an 
invafion,  before  any  account  arrives  in  Europe.  This 
nation  wilr  carry  on  their  military  operations  with  the  fpi- 
rit  peculiar  to  new  focieties.  They  may  m^ke  choice  of 
their  enemies,'  and  conquer  where  and  when  they  pleafe. 
Their  attacks  will  always  be  made'  upon  fuch  coafts  as 
are  liable  to  be  taken  by  furprifc,  and  upon  thofe  feas  that 
are  leafl  guarded  by  foreign  powers :  who  will  find  the 
countries  they  wiihed  to  defend  conquered  before  anj  fuc- 
cours  can  arrive.  It  vvill  be  impoiBble  to  recover  them 
by  treaty,  without  making  great  conccffions,  or,  when 
recovered  for  a  time,  to  prevent  their  falling  again  under 
the  fame  yoke.  The  colonies  belonging  to  our  abfohite 
monarchies,  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  meet  3  maQer 
With  open  arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than 
their  own  government  impofes  }  or  after  the  example  of 
the  Englifh  colonies,  will  break  the  chain  th^  riyets  them 
fo  ignominiouHy  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the  nations 
who  are  rivals  to  England,  either  by  infinuations,  or  by 
clandeftine  helps,  to  hailen  a  revolution,  v^hich  would 
only  deliver  them  from  a  neighbouring  enemy,  by  giving 
them  a  much  more  formidable  one  at  a  diftance.  Why 
accelerate  an  event  which  muft  one  day  naturally  take 
pi  ace  from  the  unavoidable,  concurrence  of  fo  many  others  f 
For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  if  the 
|>rovince,   fubjedl  to  a  prefiding  nation,    {hould  continue 
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BOO  K  under  Its  dotnmion,  when  equal  to  it  in  riches,  at>d'tbc 
number  of  inhabitantj.  -Or,  indeed,  wlw  can  teH  whe- 
ther this  difunion  may  not  happen  iboner  ?  Is  it  not  like- 
ly  that  the  diflruft  and  hatred  which  has  of  liate  taken 
place  of  that  regard  and  attachment  which  rhe  provinces 
formerly  felt  for  the  parent  country,  may  bring  on  a  &« 
paration  ?  Thus  every  thing  confpires  to  prod<uce  thk 
great  difruption,  the  sera  of  which  it  is  impaifible  tb 
know.  Every  thing  tends  to  this  point :  the  .progrefs  of 
good  in  the  new  hemiiphere,  and  the  progref6  of  evil  in 
the  old. 

Alas  !  the  fudden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  manners 
and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  and  the  fufTer- 
ings  of  the  people,  will  make  this  fatal  cataftrophe,  which 
is  to  divide  one  part  of  the  globe  from  the  other,  uni- 
verfai.  The  foundations  of  our  tottering  empires  ard 
Tapped  ;  materials  are  hourly  colleding  and  preparing  for 
their  deftrudlion,  compofed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  thi 
ferif^ent  of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion  of 
our  rights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our  courage  ; 
the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  miferies  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  lafting  animofity  between  indolent  men  whocn- 
grofs  all  the  wealth,  and  vigorous  and  even  virtuous  men, 
who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their  lives.  In  proportion 
as  our  people  are  weakened  and  refign  themfelves  to  each 
other's  dominion,  population  and  agriculture  will  flourifh 
in  America :  the  arts,  tranfplanted  by  our  means,  wiH 
make  a  rapid  progrefs  :  and  that  country  rifing  outof  i>o- 
thing,  will  be  fired  with  the  an>bition  of  appearing  with 
glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  hif-*- 
tory  of  the  world.  O  pofterity  !  ye,  perad venture,  will 
tc  pioxe  happy  than  your  unfortunate  and  contemptibJe 
ancefiors.  May  this  laft  wtfh  be  accompliihed,  and  con* 
ibie  the  prefent  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a  better 
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will  fncceed  it !  But  leaving  future  times  to  themfelves^S  0  O  K 
let  usLtake  a  view  of  the  refult  of  three  memorable  ages. 
Having  feen  in  the  beginning  of  this  work  the  ftate  of 
mifery  and  ignorance  in  which  Eui'ope  was  involved  in 
the  infancy  of  America  ^  let  us  exanyne  to  what  ftate  the 
conqueft  of  the  new  world  has  led  and  invited  the  con- 
querors on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe.  This  wa9  the  de- 
iign  of  a  book  undertaken  with  the  hopes  of  being  ufe- 
fill ;  if  the  end  is  anfwered»  the  author  will  have  dif- 
cbarged  his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  to  fociety. 
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N  the  firil  part  of  this  work  we  began  by  enJeavotir- 
ing  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  commerce  in  Europe  before 
the  difcovery  of  the  £aft  and  Weft-Indies,  We  then 
proceeded  to  trace  the  flow,  difficult  and  tyrannical  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fettlements  formed  in  thofe  diftant  regions. 
The  work  will  be  completed,  if  we  can  now  determine 
the  influence  which  the  connections  of  the  new  world 
have  had  over  the  morals,  government,  arts  and  opi* 
nions  of  the  old.  Let^us  begin  with  religion. 
Iteligion.  RELIGION  in  man  is  the  elTed  of  a  fenfe  of  his  mif- 
fortunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  inviftble  powers. 

Most  legiflators  have  availed  themfelves  of  this  difpo«^ 
fition  to  govern  the  people,  and  ftill  more  to  enflavc 
them.  Some  of  them  have  aiTerted  that  they  held  the 
rights  of  command  from  heaven  itfeif,  and  it  is  thus 
that  theocracy  has  been  eftablilhed. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  more  fublime 
origin,  it  has  not  been  totally  exempt  from  the  incon- 
veniences which  the  ambition  of  the  priefts  neceilarily 
introduces  in  a  theocratic  government. 

Christjanity  fucceeded  the  Jewiih  inftitutioo.  The 
fubjedion  of  a  republic,  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  world, 
to  a  fet  of  horrid  ty rants  |  the  dreadful  miferies,  which 

the 
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the  luxury  of  the  court  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ar-  B  O  o  k' 
mies  fcattered  throughout  this  vaft  empire  of  the  Neros  i 
the  Aiccefliye  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who  difmem* 
bered  this  great  body  ;  the  lots  of  the  provinces  which 
either  revolted,  or  were  invaded  :  all  thefe-  natural  evils> 
had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  a  new  reli^ 
gion,  and  the  revolutions  of  politics  would  neccfiafily 
have  induced  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  ivorfhip.  In 
paganifm,  now  grown  old,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but 
the  fables  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  its  gods,  the  avarice  of  its  pricfts,  and  the  in- 
famy and  irregularities  of  the  kings  who  fupported  thenu 
Then  the  people  finding  none  but  their  tyrants  upon 
earth,  began  to  look  up  to  heaven  for  prote£^ion. 

Christianity  came  to  comfort  them,  and  to  teacli 
ihem  to  fuiFer  with  patience.  While  the  oppreffions  and 
]iccntioufnefs  of  the  throne  were  fapping  the  foundations 
of  paganifm,  together  with  thofe  of  the  empire,  the  fub* 
jedis,  who  had  been  opprefled  and  fpoiled,  aVid  who  had 
embraced  tlie  new  doctrines,  were  completing  this  ruin 
by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thofe  virtues  which  always 
accompany  the  zeal  of  new-made  profelytes.  But  a  re- 
ligion that  arofe  in  the  midft  of  public  calamity  muft 
ncceiTarily  give  its  preachers  a  confide/able  influence  over 
the  unfortunate  perfons  who  took  refuge  in  it.  Thus 
'  the  power  of  the  clergy  commenced  at  the  very  origin  of 
the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperilitions  and  philofor- 
phic  feAs,  a  code  of  rites  and  tenets  was  formed,  which 
the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  chriftians  fandliRed  with 
real  and  afFeding  piety ;  but  which  at  the  fame  time 
left  ^he  feeds  of  debates  and  controverfies,  from  whence 
arofe  a  vtiriety  of  paflions  difguifed  under  and  dignified 
with  the  name  of   zeah     Thefe  difTentions  produced 
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eftabliflimcfit  of  chriftianity  had  been  begun  by  a  fet  of 
fifhcrmen,  who  knew  nothing  but  .the  gofpel  i  it  wa^ 
completed  by  bilhops  who. formed  the  church.  After 
this  it  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  became 
known  to  the  emperors.  Some  of  thefe  tolerated  chrifti* 
anity  either  from  motives  of  contempt  or  humanity  ^ 
others  perfecutcd  it.  Pcrfecution  haftened  its  pr«»grefs9 
to  which  tolemtion  htt^  paved  the  way.  Sikace  and  pro'- 
fcription,  densency  and  rigour  were  all  equally  advai^ta<- 
geoua  to  it.  The  icafe  of  freedom  fo  natural  t£>  the  bu* 
man  roind,  induced  many  perions  to  embrace  it  in  its  in^ 
lancy,  as  it  has  made  others  rejed  it  fince  jt  has  been 
eftabliihed.  This  fpirit  of  independence  icfs  attra£bedbf 
truth  than  by  novelty^  would  neceiTarily  have  brod^t  in 
a  multitude  of  followers  of  all  ranks,  if  eiiren  the  cha*» 
raders  it  was  ftamped  with  had  not  been  ftt  to  inipire  ve<- 
neration  and  refpeft. 

CoKSTANTiHC,  ii^ftead  of  uniting  the  cicwn  to  the 
priefthood  when  he  wa^s  converted  to  chriftianity,  as  iS^f 
were  joihed  rn  the  perfons  of  the  pagan  emperors,  granceA 
to  the  clergy  fuch  a  ihare  ^  wealth  and  fo  much  autbori^ 
ty,  and  fupplied  chem  with  fo  many  means  of  futufe  ag- 
grandizement, that  thefe  Wind  conceffions  produced  an 
ecclefiaftical  defpotifm,  which  in  procefe  of  time  became 
intolerable* 

This  defpotifm  was  carried  to  its  highcft  pitch,  when 
a  part  of  Europe  ftiook  ofF  the  yoke.  A  monk  withdrew 
from  it  almoft  all  Germany ;  a  prieft  one  half  of  France^ 
and  a  king  one  half  of  Englanc!  for  the  fake  of  a  woman. 
In  other  ftates,  many  men  of  bold  minds  gave  up  the 
tenets  of  chriftianity,  and  the  moft  virtuous  among  them, 
preferved  only  a  kind  of  attachment  to  the  purity  of  its 
morals,  though  tbcy  conformed  externally  to  what  was 

en- 
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ef^omed  them  by  the  laws  of  tfec  fociety  in  Which  tSwy  BOOK 
lived.  '    '  ^.V^*. 

Tmsmode  of  tWnldtig  will  never  become  gerrerrf  md 
popuiar,  unlefs  the  magiftrate^  who  (hould  he  the  proper 
infpedor  of  every  thing  that  i«  of  fwch  puWtc  notoriety" 
as  -to  i«rfluence  tbe  police,  -ftiouid  put  his  original  rights 
i«  force.  DoSrines  eitli^r  for  theory  or  praftice  are  for 
tfWs  reafbn  ftihjeft  to  tfhc  influence  of  governnrent ;  whofc' 
power,  as  well  as  duty,  is  however  confined  to  the  re- 
ftraiing  of  every  thing  that  h  injurious  to  tbe  happinefs 
of  the  community,  and  to  the  pcrnnittfng  of  every  thing 
that  does  nof  dtfiurb  the  peace  and  union  of  mdnfkind. 

All  ftate^  ought  to  have  nearly  tbe  fairie -moral  code 

df  religion,  and   leave  the  red,  not  to  be  dit*puted  be- 

•  tweeo  men,  becaufe  that  ought  to  be  prevented  -v^^hencver 

public  tranquillity  is  difturbed  by  it,  but  to  tbe  impufft 

• 

of  every  man's  confcience,  thus  aHowing  divines  as  well 
as  philofophers  an  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This  un- 
limited toleration,  with  regard  to  all- tenets  arrd  opinions 
that  fliould  not  afFeft  the  moral  code  of  nations^  would 
be  the  only  method  of  preventing  or  fapping  the  founda- 
tions of  that  power,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  "which 
the  clergy  affume  ;  and  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  make 
them  become  a  formidable  body  to  the  ftate  ;  this  is  the 
only  way  to  extingiiifh  infcnfibly  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  people. 

It  rs  partly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  chat  we 
ftall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which  ought  to  be, 
and  certainly  will  be  introduced  in  the  old.  Perfecotion 
would  only  haften  the  downfall  of  the  reKgrons  that  are 
noweftablifticd.  Induftry  and  underflanding  have  no^ 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  in4i>ence 
that  muft  reftore  a  tertam  eqailibriuTp  10  the  moral  and 
civil  order  of  fociety :  the  human  mind  is   undeceived 

with 
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BOOK  with  regard  to  its  former  fupcrflition.  If  we  do  not  avail 
ourfelves  of  this  inftant  to  re-eftaUifli  the  empire  of  rca- 
fon,  it  muft  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  frefh  fufptcions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred  for  thefe  two  centuries 
paft  to  exhaud  that  fury  of  zeal  that  devoured  the  earth. 
The  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  America, 
have  fhewn  the  world  to  what  excefs  fanaticifm  m^y  be 
carried.  In  eftablifhing  their  religion  by  fire  and  fwocd 
through  ravaged  and  depopulated  countries,  they  have 
made  it  odious  in  Europe  ;  and  their  cruel  tics  have  fepa- 
rated  a  greater  number  of  catboUcs  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  than  they  have  made- chriftians  among  the  In- 
dians. The  concourfe  of  perfotis  of  all  fedis  in  North 
America,  has  neceffarily  fpread  the  /pirit  of  toleration  at 
a  diftance,  and  relieved  our  diniates  from  religious 
wars.  The  fending  of  miiHonaries  has  delivered  us  from 
thofe  turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands  and 
fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navigation  and 
long' voyages iiave  infenfibly  detached  a  great  number  of 
the  people  Ifrom  the  extravagant  ideas  of  fuperfiition. 
The  variety  of  rcHgioi/s  worfhips,  and  the  difference  of 
nations,  has^accuftomed  the  mod  vulgar  minds  to  a  fort 
of  indifference  for  the  objc£t  that  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence over  their  imaginations.  The  carrying  on  of 
trade  between  perfons  of  the  moft  oppofite  fe(5ls,  has 
lefiened  the  religious  hatred  that  was  the  caufc  of  their 
divifions.  It  has  been  found  thai  morality  and  integrity 
are  not  inconiiilent  with  any  opinions  whatever,  and  tiiat 
irregularity  of  manners  and  avarice  are  equally  prevalent 
every  where  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
manners  of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  variety  of 
climate  and  of  governilfient,  and  by  focial  and  national 
interefl. 

Since 
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two  hemirpJ\crcs  of  this  world,  our  thoughts  have  been  >  *  > 

lefs  engaged  about  that  other  world,  which  was  the  hope 
of  the  few,  and  the  tornient  of  the  many.  The  diver- 
fity  and  multiplicity  of  objeds  that  induftry  hath  pre- " 
fented  to  the  mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  has  divided  the  at* 
tachments  of  men,  and  wcakentfd  the  power  of  every 
''  fentiment.  Characters  have  been  foftened,  and  thefpirit 
of  fanaticifm  mud  necefiarily  have  been  extinguifhed  as 
well  as  that  of  chivalry,  and  with  them  all  thofe  ftriking 
extravagancies  that  have  prevailed  among  people  that 
were  indolent  and  unemployed.  The  fame  caufes  that 
have  produced  thts  revolution  of  manners,  have  exerted 
their  influence  on  governments  with  ftiH  greater  rapi-> 
ditv. 

Society  naturally  lefults  from  population,  and  go-  Govcra- 
vernment  is  a  part  of  the  focial  ftate.  From  confidering 
the  few  wants  that  men  have,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
fources  that  nature  affords  them  ;  the  little  affiftance  and 
happincf^  they  find  in  the  civil  ftate,  in  comparifon  of  the 
pains  and  evils  they  accumulate  in  it ;  their  inftin<St  for 
independence  and  liberty,  common  to  them  with  all  other 
living  beings ;  together  with  a  number  of  reafons  drawn 
from  their  natural  conilru£tion  :  from  confideiring  all  tbefe 
things.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  fociability  was  fo 
natural  to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  beep  thought 
to  be. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  helpIeflTnefs  and  duration 
of  ooan's  infancy  ^  the  nakednefs  of  his  body  not  covered 
either  with  hair  or  feathers ;  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to 
•perfc6tion,  the  neceiTary  confequence  of  the  length  of  his 
life;  maternal  fondnefs  which  is  increafed  by  cares  and  * 
fatigues,  which  after  it  ha^  carried  the  child  in  the  womb 
4or  4iine  months,  fuckles  it  and  bears  it  in  its  arms  for 

whole 
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1  '    ^  habit  between  two  beings  that  relieve  and  carefs  each 

other  \  the  nunMroua  marks  of  intercourfe  in  an  organi* 
zatioD)'  that  adds  to  the  accents  of  the  voice^  common 
to  fo  many  animals,  the  language  of  the  fingers  and  of 
g/eftures  that  are  peculiar  (o  the  human  race;  natural 
events  which  in  a  hundred  different  ways  may  bring  te* 
gether^  or  Fe-onite  w'andering  and  free  individuals  ;  ac- 
cidents and  uHforefeen  wants  which  oblige  them  to  meet 
^ '  fox  the  purpofes  of  hunting,  fifhing,  or  even  of  defence  ; 

in  a  word,  the  example  of  fo  many  creatures  that  live  ia 
herds,  fuch  as  amphibious  animals  and  fea  monfier&, 
flights  of  cranes  and  other  birds,  even  infe£^s  that  are 
found  in  columns  and  in  fwarms :  all  thefe  fa<3s  and  rea- 
fonings  feem  to  prove,  that  man  by  his  nature  tends  to 
fociability,  and  that  he  reaches  that  end  fo  much  the  more 
fpeedily,  as  he  cannot  populate  much  under  the  torrid 
zone,  without  being'  colle(Sled  into  wandering  or  feden- 
tary  tribes,  nor  fpread  bjmfelf  much  under  the  other 
zones^  withoiit  afTociating  with  bis  fellow-cfeatures,  for 
the  prey  and  the  fpoils  wUch  the  wanta  of  food  and 
cloth  iog  rei^Mifc. 

r 

From  the  necefflty  of  afTociation,  arifcs  that  of  cfJa- 
"bWhing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  ftate :  that,  is  to  fay,  of 
forming  by  a  combination  of  all  common  and  particular 
inf^infh,  one  general  combination,  that  fhati  maintain 
the  col]e(5live  body  and  the  majority  of  individuals.  For 
if  nature  direfl^  man  to  his  feUbw  creature,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly by  a  conijcquence  of  that  uAiverfal  attca^b'on,  which 
tends  to  the  reproduAien  and  preftrvation-  of  the  fpecie*. 
All  the  propenfities  which  nan  brings  with  him  into  f<>- 
cicty,  and  all  the  imprefions  he  receives  in  it,  ought  to 
be  fobordinace  to  this  firft  impulfc.  To  Ii\'e  and  to  pro- 
pagatCy.  being  the  deftination  of  every  liring  fpecies,    it 

Ihould 
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Ih(>uld  fcem  that  (bciability,  if  it  be  one  of  the  firft  prln-  BOOK. 

•  •  XIX  " 

ciples  of  man,  (houid  concur  in  aififting  this  double  end 

of  naiture ;  and  that  inftin<El  which  leads  him  to  the  fa- 
cial (late,  &Oiild  necefiarijy  direct  all  moral  and  political 
laws,^  fo  as  that  they  (hould  be  more  durable,  and  con- 
tribute more  to  the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. Neverthelefs,^  if  we  conlider  mjerely  the  efFcft,  wc 
Chould  think  that  the  principle  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo- 
ciety  haa  het^  tafaure  th  reigmng  pcwir.  From  whence 
can  arife  this  fingular  contraft  between  the  end  and  the 
means,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  thofe  of  politics  I 
The  following  is  the  only  anfwer  that  occurs  to  this 
queftion.  It  is  chance  that  firft  lays  the  plan  of  govern- 
ments, and  reafon  that  improves  them.  Upop  this  prin- 
ciple, let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  governments  that 
have  brought  Europe  to  its  prefent  (late  of  policy. 

All  the  foundations  of  a  fociety  exifting  are  loft  by 
fome  cataftrophe,  or  natural  revolution.  In  all  parts  we 
.fee  men  driven  away  by  fubterraneous  fires,  or  by  war ; 
by  inundations,  or  by  devouring  infers  j  by  dearth,,  or 
by  famine  ;  and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited  corner 
of  the  earth,  or  difperfing  and  fpreading  themfelves  in 
places  already  peopled.  Police  always  begins  by  plunder, 
and  order  arifes  from  anarchy. 

The  Hebrews,  who  were  forced  by  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  to  remdve  into  Arabia  Pctraea,  were,  at  Ica(l,  forty 
years  in  forming  themfelves  into  a  body  of  troops,  before 
they  proceeded  to  ravage  Paleftine,  in  ord;.r  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  there  as  a  nation. 

The  ftates  of  Greece  were  fouiided  by  plunderers, 
who  deft  royea  fome  monfters,  and  a  great  number  of  men. 
in  order  to  become  kings. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  formed  from  the  remaining  peo- 
ple efcaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,    or  was  nothing 

more 
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BOO  Kmore  than  a  fet  of  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy  :  but 

XIX  .  *      ' 

from  this  fcum  of  the  human  race,  arofe  a  generation 

of  heroes. 

War,  which,  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  had 
only  formed  the  Roman  empire,  made  thefe  very  Romans 
who  were  fo  numerous  become  barbarians  again.  As  the 
difpofitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  people  are 
almoft  always  imprefled  upon  the  conquered,  thofe  who 
had  been  enli;>htened  with  the  knowledge  of  Rome  in 
its  learned  ftate,  now  fank  again  into  the  blindnefs  of 
ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.  During  ages  of  igno- 
rance, when  fuperior  (Irength  always  gave  the  law,  and 
chance  or  hunger  had  opened  the  regions  of  the  fouth  to 
the  forces  of  the  north,  the  continual  fucctffion  of  various 
Emigrations  prevented  the  laws  from  being  fettled  in 
any  place.  As  a  multitude  of  fmall  nations  had  dedroyed 
a, large  one,  many  chiefs  or  tyrants  divided  each  vaft  mo- 
narchy into  fcveral  tenures.  The  people,  who  gained 
nothing  by  the  government  of  one,  or  of  feveraJ  men, 
were  always  opprcfied  and  trampled  upon  in  this  divifion 
of  feudal  anarchy.  Little  wars  uxre  continually  kept  up 
between  neighbouring  towns,  inflead  of  thefe  great  wars 
that  now  prevail  between  nations. 

This  continual  ferment,  however,  induced  ail  nations 
to  eftablifli  tnemfelvcs,  in  a  kind  of  form,  or  confidence. 
Kings  were  dcfirous  of  raifing  them felves  upon  the  ruins 
of  thofe  men,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies,  by  whom  the 
commotions  were  kept  up  ;  and.  to  effeS  this,  they  had 
recourfe  to.  the  affiftance  of  the  people.  They  were  civi- 
lized, polifhed,  and  more  rational  laws  were  given' them 
'  than  they  had  hitherto  had.  Slavery  had  deprefled  their 
natural  vigour,  and  property  reftored  it  again ;  and  com- 
merce which  prevailed  after  the  difcovery  of   the  new 

world  y 
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Mrorld,  increafed  all  their  powers,   by  exciting  univerfal  B  O  O  K 
anon.  , 

To  thiefe  general  agitations  another  was  added.  The 
monarchs  could  not  have  increafed  their  own  power,  with- 
out leiTenihg  that  of  the  clergy,  and  without  encouraging 
or  preparing  the  way  for  the  difcredit  of  religious  opi- 
nions.  All  innovators  who  ventured  to  attack  the  churchy 
were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From  that  time,  the  hu- 
man undcrftanding  was  ftrengthened  by  exerting  itfelf 
^gainft  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  and  recovering  the 
patb  of  nature  and  of  rcafon,  difcovered  the  true  prin- 
<np!e  of  government.  Luther  and  Columbus  appeared  j 
the  whole  univerfe  trembled,  and  all  Eurppe  was  in  com- 
motion :  but  this  ftorm  cleared  up  its  horizon  for  ages  to 
come.  One  of  thefe  perfons  awakened  the  underftand- 
ings  of  all  men,  the  other,  excited  their  a^ivity.  Since 
they  have  opened  all  the  paths  of  induftry  and  freedom, 
moft  of  the  European  nations  labour  with  fome  fuccefs  in 
<:orre&ing  or  improving  legislation,  upon  which  the  fe- 
licity of  mankind  depends. 

Nevertheless  this  enlightened  fpirit  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Turks.  They  have  ever  preferved  a  faithful 
attachment  to  the  maxims  of  Afxatic  defpotifm.  The 
fcimitar,  at  Conftantinople,  is  ftill  the  interpreter  of  the 
Coran.  Though  the  Grand  Si^nior  may  not  be  feen 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the  tyrant 
of  Morocco,  with  a  bloody  head  in  his  hand,  yet  a  nu- 
merous body  of  fatcllites  is.  engaged  in  the  atchievemcnt 
of  thefe  horrid  murders.  The  people  maflacred  by  their 
ruler,  afTaifinate  the  executioner  in  their  tupi ;  but  fatis- 
fied  wjth  this  temporary  vengeance,  they  think  not  of 
providing  for  their  fafety  in  future,  or  for  the  happinefs 
^f  tSeir  pofterity.  It  is  too  much  trouble  for  orientalifts 
to  endeavour  to  alTure  the  public  fafety  by  laws,  which 
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B  O  O  K  It  k  a  laborious  talk  to  form,  to  fettle,  and  to  prefenre. 
I(  their  tyrants  carry  their  oppreflions  or  cruelties  too  far^ 
the  head  of  the  vizir  is  demanded,  that  of  the  defpot  is 
ftruck  off  J  and  thus  all  is  fet  to  rights.  The  janiilaries 
make  ufe  of  no  other  remonftrance.  Even  the  .moft 
powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  are  ftrangcrs  to  the  firft 
idea.of  the  rights  of  nations.  As  perfonal  fafety  in  Tur- 
key belongs  only  to  people  of  a  mean  and  abje£^  con« 
dition,  the  chief  families  pride  themfelves  in  the  very 
danger  they  are  cxpofed  to  from  the  government.  A 
Bafliaw  will  tell  you,  that  fuch  a  man  as  he  is,  is  not 
deftined,  like  an  obfcure  perfon,  to  finifh  his  days  quiet- 
ly in  his  bed.  One  may  frequently  fee  widows,  whofe 
hufbands  have  been  juft  ftrangled,  exulting  .that  they 
have  been  deftroyed  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  rank. 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain  the  fame 
prejudices,  though  they  are  fubjc£t  to  a  power  equally 
arbitrary  ;  becaufe  thefe  nations  have  the  advantage  of  a 
more  tolerable  adminiftration,  and  of  feme  written  laws. 
They  can  venture  to  think,  or  even  to  fay  that  their  go- 
vernment is  limited,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
fuade  any  fenfible  man  that  it  was.  While  the  fovereign 
makes  and  annuls  the  laws,  extends  or  retrains  them, 
and  permits  or  fufpends  the  execution  of  them  ^t  pleafure ; 
while  the  indulgence  of  his  paflions  is  the  only  rule  of 
his  conduct;  while  he  is  the  only,  the  central  being  to 
whom  every  thing  tends ;  while  nothing  is  either  right  or 
wrong  but  what  he  makes  fo ;  while  his  caprice  is  the 
law,  and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public  efteem;  if  this 
is  not  defpotifm,  v/hat  other  kind  of  government  can  it 
poffibly  be  ? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men  ?  They 

hardly  dare  turn  their  conArained  looks  up  to  the  fkies. 

.  They  want  both  knowledge  to  difcern  their  chains,  and 

fpiric 
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fp\t\t  to  foel  the  ihame  of  them.     The  powers  of  their  B  O  O  K 

XIX 

fninds  extingu!(hed  by  the  oppreiBons  of  flavery:)  h^ve  not 

fufiicient  force  to  feize  upon  the  rights  infeparable  from 
their  exiftence.  It  may.  be  a  tnatter  of  doubt  whether 
thefe  (laves  are  not  as  colpaUe  as  their  tyrants  ;  and  whe* 
ther  the  fpirit  of  liberty  has  more  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  infolence  of  thofe  who  infringe  upon  her  rights,  thaii 
of  the  imbecility  of  pthers,  who  know  not  how  to  de- 
fend them. 

Yet  many  people  will  aflcrt  that  the  moft  happy  form 
<of  government  would  be  that  of  a  juft  and  enlightened 
<]efpotic  prince.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evident ;  for  it 
might  eafily  happen  that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch 
might  be  in  d\K&  oppofuion  to  the  will  of  his  fubjed^s. 
In  that  cafe,  notwithftanding  all  his  juftice  and  all  his 
abilities,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights,  even  though  it  were  for  their  own  benefit. 
No  man  whatfoever,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  is  entitled 
to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like  fo  many  beads.  Beafis 
may  be  compelled  to  leave  a  bad  pafture,  and  driven  into 
a  richer  J  but  the  fame  kind  of  compulfion  ufed  with  a 
let  of  men  would  be  an  a£b  of  tyranny.  If  they  (faould 
fay,  that  they  are  very  well  where  they  are,  or  even  if 
they  ihould  agree  in  faying  that  their  fituation  is  d  bad 
one,  but  that  it  is  their  will  and  pleafure  to  ftay  in  it,  we 
may  endeavour  to  teach  them,  to  undeceive  them,  and  to 
bring  them  to  founder  notions  by  the  means  of  perfuafion, 
but  never  by  thofe  of  compulfion.  The  beft  of  princes, 
who  ihould  even  haVe  done  good,  againft  the  general  con- 
sent of  his  people,  would  be  culpable,  if  it  were  only 
4)ecaufe  he  had  gone  beyond  his  right.  He  would  be  cul- 
pable not  only  for  the  time,  but  even  with  regard  to  pof- 
tcrity  :  for  though  he  may  be  juft  and  enlightened,  yet 
his  fucceflbr  without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his 
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BOOK  virtues,  will  certainly  inherit  his  authority,  of  which  th« 
nation  will  become  the  viAim.  Let  not,  therefore,  thefe 
pretended  matters  of  the  people  be  allowed  even  to  do 
good  againft  the  general  confent.  Let  it  be  confidered 
that  the  condition  of  thefe  rulers  is  not  in  the  leaft  differ* 
ent  from  that  of  the  cacique,  who  being  alked  whether 
he  had  any  flaves,  anfwered  ;  Slaves f  I  know  but  onejlavt 
in  all  my  diftrilty  and  that  is  myfelf.     ^ 

fiETWBEN  Ruffia  and  Denmark,  Sweden  is  fituated« 
Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  its  conftitution,  and  en- 
deavour if  poffible  to  find  out  the  nature  of  it. 

Nations  that  arc  poor  are  almoft  ncceflarily  warlike; 
becaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  burthen  of  which  is  per- 
petually grievous  to  them,  infpircs  them  fooner  or  later 
with  a  defire  of  getting  rid  of  it  \  and  this  defire,  in  pro* 
cefs  of  time,  becomes  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
and  the  fpring  of  the  government. 

It  only  requires  a  fuccefHon  of  fovoreigns  fortunate  in 
war,  to  change  fuddenly  the  government  of  fuch  a  coun- 
try from  the  ftate  ef  a  mild  monarchy,  to  that  of  the 
mpft  abfolute  defpotifm.  The  monarch  proud  of  his  tri- 
umphs thinks  every  thing  may  be  allowed  him,  begins  to 
acknowledge  no  law  but  his  will ;  and  his  foldiers  whom 
he  hath  led  fo  often  to  vidory,  being  ready  to  fervehimin 
all  things  and  againft  all  men,  become  by  their  attachment 
to  the  prince  the  terror  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  venture  to  refufe 
chains  that  arc  offered  to  them  by  him,  who,  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  rank  joins  that  which  he  holds  from  their 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

Thb  yoke  impofed  by  the  monarch  who  has  conquered 
the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  is  certainly  burthenfome ;  but 
the  fubjeds  dare  not  fhake  it  off.     It  even  grows  heavier 
under  fucceffors  who  have  not  the  fame  claim  to  their  in- 
dulgence. 
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dule:ence.    Whenever  any  confiderable  rcvcrfe  of  fortune  BOOK 

XIX 
takes  place,  thedefpot  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 

people.  Then,  the  people  irritated  by  their  long  fu£Fer- 
ings,  feldom  fail  to  avail  themfclvcs  of  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as  they  have  neither 
views  nor  plans,  they  change  inftantaneoufly  from  a  ftate 
of  flavery  to  that  of  anarchy.  In  the  midft  of  this  gene- 
ral tumult  one  exclamation  only  is  heard,  and  that  is  li* 
berty.  But  as  ihey  know  not  how  to  fecure  to  themfelves 
this  ineftimable  benefit ;  the  nation  becomes  immediately 
divided  into  various  fa^ioni,  which  are  guided  by  diifer* 
€nt  interefls. 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  factions,  that  defpairs  of  pre«- 
vailingover  the  reft,  that  fa<3ion  feparate$  itfeif  unmindful 
of  the  general  good  ;  and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice 
its  rivals  than  to  fcrve  its  country,  it  takes  the  part  of  the 
fovereign«  From  that  moment  there  are  but  two  parties 
in  the  ftate,  diftinguifhed  by  two  different  names,  which, 
whatever  they  be,  .never  mean  any  thing  more  than  roy* 
alifls  and  antiroyaliils.  This  is  the  period  of  great  com- 
motions and  confpiracies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  a£l  the  fame  part  they 
have  ever  afied  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  upon  fimilar 
occafions.  They  foment  jealcufies  between  the  people  and 
their  prince;  they  fugged  to  the  fubje£ls  every  pofllble 
method  of  debafing,  degrading  and  annihilating  the  fove- 
reignty;  they  corrupt  even  thofe  who  are  neareft  the 
throne  ;  they  occafion  fome  adminiilration  to  be  adopted 
prejudicial  both  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  which 
they  impoverifh  under  pretence  of  exerting  themfelves 
for  their  liberty  ;  and  injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whofc 
prerogative  they  reduce  to  nothing. 

Then  the  monarch  meets,  with  as  many  authorities 
oppofcd  to  bis,  as   there  are  ranks  in  the  flate.     Then, 
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he  muft  call  meetings*  propofc  and   debate  upon   thing* 

of  the  Icaft  importance.  Then,  tutors  are  given  to  him 
as  to  an  ignorant  fcholar ;  and  he  may  be  afTured  that 
fhofe  tutors  are  men  very  ill-difpofed  towards  him. 

But  what  is  then  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ?  The  neigh- 
bouring  powers  have  now,  by  their  influence,  thrown 
every  thing  into  confufion  ;  they  have  overturned  the 
ftate,  or  feduced^all  the  members  of  it,  by  bribery  or  in-  ' 
trigues.  There  is  now  but  one  party  in  the  kingdom^ 
and  that  is  the  party  of  the  ftranger.  The  members  of 
the  fadioi\s  are  all  pretenders.  Attachment  to  the  king 
is  an  hypocrify,  and  averfion  for  monarchy  another.  They 
are  two  different  marks  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  whole 
nation  is  now  a  collection  of  infamous  and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difHcult  to  conceive  what  muft  happen  after 
this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupted  the  nation 
muft  be  deceived  in  their  expeftations.  They  did  not 
perceive  that  they  carried  matters  too  far  ;  that,  perhaps^ 
they  might  even  have  been'afting  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  a  deeper  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted  ;  that  they  were  deftroying  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion, while  their  efforts  only  kept  that  of  the  fovereigiv 
in  fubjeftion  j  that  this  power  of  the  monarch,  which 
might  one  day  exert  itfelf  with  all  its  force,  would  meet 
with  no  refiftance  capable  of  checking  it ;  and  that  this 
unexpected  effcdt  might  be  brought  about  in  an  inftant,, 
and  by  one  man. 

That  inttant  is  come ;  that  man  has  appeared : 
and  all  thefe  bafc  creatures  of  adverfe  powers  proftrat- 
ed  themfelves  before  him.  He  told  thefe  men,  who 
thought  themfelves  all  powerful,  that  they  were  nor^ 
thing.  He  told  them,  I  am  your  mafter;  and  they 
declared  unanimoufly  that  he  was.    He  told  them  :  thefe 

aire 
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ire  the  conditions  to  which  I  would  have  you  fubmtt  ;B O  O  K 
and  they  anfwered»  we  agree  to  them.     Scarce  one  dit  1  '    * 

fenting  voice  was  heard  amongft  them.     It  is  tmpoffible 
for  any  man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confequenCe  of 
this  revolution.     If  the  mafier  will  avail  himfelf  of  the 
circumftances,  Sweden  will  not  have  been  governed  by  a 
more  abfolute  monarch.     If  he  is  prudent ;  if  he  under* 
ftands  that  an  unlimited'  fovereign  can  have  no  fubje^s, 
becaufe  he  can  have  no  perfons  under  him  poHefled  of 
property;  and  that  authority  can  only  be  exerted  over 
thofe  who  have  fome  kind  of  property ;  the  nation  may, 
perhaps,  recover  its  original  charaAer.     Whatever  may   , 
be  his  defigns  or  his  inclinations,  Sweden  cannot  poffibly 
be  more  unhappy  than  fhe  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  (laves  within,  and, 
therefore,  defer ves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppreflbrs  from 
without ;  flill  preferves,  however,  the  ihadow  and  the 
name  of  liberty.  This  kingdotn  is  ftill,  at  prefent,  no 
better  than  all  the  European  ftates  were  ten  centuries  ago, 
fubje£l  to  an  ariftocracy,  which  elects,  a  king,  in  order 
to  make  him  fubfervient  to  their  will.  Each  nobleman, 
by  virtue  of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preferves  with 
his  fword,  as  his  anceftors  acquired  it,  holds  a  perfonal 
and  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaflals.  Ihe  feudal 
government  prevails  there  in  all  the  force  of  its  primitive 
inftitution.  It  is  an  empire  compofed  of  as  many  ftates 
as  there  are  lands.  All  the  laws  are  fettled  there,  and  all 
refolutions  taken  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  unani- 
mity of  the  fuflFrages.  Upon  falfe  notions  of  right  ^nd 
perfe^lion,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  a  law  was  juft  only 
as  it  was  adopted  with  unanimous  confent ;  becaufe  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  thought,  that  what  was  right 
would  both  be  perceived  and  put  in  praflice  by  all  ;  tw6 
things  that  are  impofTible  in  a  national  afleukbly.     But 
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BOO  Kcan  we  even  afcribe  fuch  pure  intentions  to  a  fet  of  t)r^ 
XIX.  .  . 

rants  ?  For  this  conftitution,  which  boafts  the  title  of  » 

republic,  and  prophanes  it,  is  no  more  than  a  league  of 

petty  defpots  againft  the  people.     There,  every  one  has. 

power  to  prevent,  and  no  one  has  power  to  a£i.    There, 

the  will  of  each  individual  may  be  in  oppoiltion  to  the 

general  wiOies ;  and  there  only,  a  fool,  a  wicked  man, 

and  a  madman  is  fure  to  prevail  over  a  whole  nation. 

And,  indeed,  this  government  has  never  profpered; 
and  Poland,  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of  eleding  its  kings 
merely  from  the  jealoufy  of  its  nobles,  has  been  only  in- 
debted to  the  jealoufy  of  its  neighbours,  for  not  having 
an  hereditary  defpot  in  the  family  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. 

It  was  referved  to  our  days,  to  fee  this  ftate  torn  in 
pieces  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appropriated  to 
themfelves  thofe  of  its  provinces  that  lay  moft  convenient 
for  them.  May  this  crime  of  ambition  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind  y  and  by  a  glorious  action  of  be- 
nevolence, may  the  ufurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  moil 
laborious  part  of  their  new  people !  Their  fubjedls  will 
be  more  faithful,  by  being  more  free ;  and  being  na 
longer  flaves,  will  become  men. 

Ik  a  monarchy,  all  the  forces,  and  the  wills  of  all,  are 
at  the  difpofal  of  one  fingte  man  ;  in  the  government  of 
Germany,  each  member  is  a  body.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
nation  that  refembles  moft  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  immenfe  fo- 
refts,  had  no  occafion  for  a  very  refined  legiflaticn.  But 
in  proportion  as  their  defcendents  have  multiplied  and 
come  nearer  each  other,  art  has  kept  up  in  this  country 
what  nature  had  eftablifhed  ;  the  feparation  of  the  people 
and  their  political  union.  The  fmall  ftates  that  compofe 
this  confederate  republic,  prcfcrve  the  ftamp  of  the  lirflr 
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families.  Each  particular  government  is  not  always  pa-  B  O  o  K 
teinal,  or  the  fathers  of  the  nations  are  not  always  mild 
and  humane*  But  ftill  reaibn  and  liberty,  with  which 
all  the  chiefs  are  united,  foftens  the  feveiity  of  their  4if- 
pofitions,  and  the  rigor  of  their  authority  :  a  prince  in 
Germany  cannot  be  a  tyrant  with  the  fame  impunity  as  in 
large  monarchies. 

The  Germans^  who  are  rather  warriors,  than  a  war- 
like people,  becaufe  they  are  rather  proficients  in  the  art 
of  war,  than  addided  to  it  from  inclination,  have  heed 
conquered  but  once ;  and  it' was  Charlemagne  who  con- 
.quered,  but  could  not  reduce  them  to  fubjedion.  They 
obeyed  the  man,  who  by  talents  fuperior  to  the  age  he 
lived  in,  had  fubdued  and  enlightened  its  barbarifm;  but 
they  (book  off  the  yoke  of  his  fucccffors.  Neverthelefs 
they  preferved  the  tide  of  emperor  to  their  chief;  but  it 
was  merely  a  name,  fince  the  real  power  reiided  almoft 
^tirely  in  the  barohs  that  poffefied  the  lands.  The  peo- 
ple, who  unfortunately  h^ve  always  been  every  where 
enflaved,  fpoiled,  kept  in  mifery  by  ignorance,  and  ia 
ignorance  by  mifery,  had  not  the  leaft  fhare  in  the  ad-  ^ 
vantages  of  the  legiflation.  From  this  deftrudion  of 
focial  equilibrium,  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce  all  con- 
ditions and  fortunes  to  the  fame  ftandard,  but  to  the  more 
extenfive  divifion  of  riches,  the  feudal  government  was 
formed,  the.  charadleriftic  of  which  is  anarchy.  Each 
nobleman  lived  in  a  total  independence,  and  each  people 
under  the  moft  abfolute  tyranny.  This  was  the  unavoid- 
able confequence  of  a  government,  where  the  crown 
was  eledive.  In  thofe  dates  where  it  was  hereditary,  the 
people  had,  at  leaft,  a  bulwark  and  a  permanent  refuge 
againft  oppreiiion.  The  regal  authority  could  not  extend 
itfelf,  without  alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the 
vaflals,  by  diminifliing  the  power-of  the  nobles, 

But 
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BOOK  But  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  take  advantage  of 
iCach  interregnum  to  invade  or  reftrain  the  rights  of  the 
imperial  power,  the  government  could  not  but  degenerate.. 
Strength  decided  every  thing  between  tbofe  who  wore  the 
fword.  Lands  and  men  were  only  the  inftruments,  or 
the  fubje£ls  of  war  between  the  proprietors.  Crimes 
were  the  fupport  of  injuftice.  Rapine,  murder,  and  con- 
flagrations not  only  became  cuilomary,  but  even  lawful. 
Superflition,  which  had  confecrated  tyranny,  was  obliged 
to  put  a  ftop  to  it.  The  church,  which  furnifhed  aa 
afylum  to  all  the  plunderers,  fettled  a  truce  between 
them.  Recourfe  was  had  to  the  prote<Sion  of  the  faints^ 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  The  afhes  of  the  dead 
were  only  fufficient  to  ftop  the  ferocioufnefs  of  thefe  peo- 
ple ;  fo  frightful  is  death,  even  to  men  of  cruel  and  favagc 
difpofitions. 

When  the  minds  of  men  flill  in  aflate  of  commotion^ 
were  difpofed  to  become  calm  through  fear;  policy,  whicb 
avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and  the  paffions,  of  igno« 
ranee  and  underftanding,  in  ruling  over  mankind,  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  government  into  a  better  form.  Oa 
the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants  in  the  countries  were 
infranchifcd  ;  and  on  the  otl>er,  exemptions  were  granted 
in  favour  of  the  cities.  There  were  a  number  of  men  in 
all  parts  who  enjoyed  freedom.  The  emperors,  who  ta 
fecure  their  eledlion  even  amona  ic^norant  and  ferocious, 
princes,  were  obliged  to  difclofe  fome  abilities  and  fome 
virtues,  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  of  the  le-» 
gi  flat  ion. 

Maximilian  took  advantage  of  all  the  feeds  of  hap* 
pinefs  that  were  fown  in  his  age  by  time  and  by  the 
events.  He  demolifhed  the  anarchy  of  the  great.  In 
France  and  Spain,  they  had  been  made  fubje<St  to  regal 
authority  ^  in  Germany,  the  emperors  made  them  fubjedl 

to 
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to  the  laws.     Under  pretence  of  the  public,  traii^illity,  BOOK, 
every  prince  may  be  brought  to  juftice.     It  is  true,  that 
thefe  laws  eftablifbed  among  lions  do  not  fave  the  lamhs : 
and  the  people  are  ftilt  at  the  mercy  of  their  ruler?^  who- 
are  only  bound  one  towards  another.    But  as  public  traA>^ 
quillity  cannot  be  violated,    nor  war  commenced,  with- 
out being  amenable  to  a  tribunal  that  is  always  open,  and 
fupported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  people  are 
lefs  expofed  to  thofe  fudden  irruptions,  and  unfore&eit 
hoftilities,    which  threatening  the  property  of  the  fove- 
reigns  continually  endangered  the  lives  and  fafety  of  the 
fubjeds.     War,  which  former-y  conftituted  right,  is  npw 
fubjedl  to  conditions  that  moderate  its  fury.     The  cries 
of  humanity  are  heard  even  in  the  midft  of  carnage.     It 
is  to  Germany  that  Europe  owes  the  improvement  of  the 
legiflation  in  all  ftates  ;    regularity  and  proceedings  even 
in  the  revenge  of  nations  ;    a  certain  equity  even  in  the 
abufe  of  power  j    moderation   in  the  midft  of  viflory  ;  a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  all  potentates  ;    in  fhort,  frefh 
cbftacles  to  war,  and  frefh  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conftitution  of  the  German  empire,  has 
improved  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon  fince  the  reign  of 
Maximilian.  Neverthclefs  the  Germans  themfclves  com- 
plain, that  although  they  form  a  national  body,  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  fame  name,  fpeaking  the  fame  language^ 
living  under  the  fame  chief,  enjojing  the  fame  privileges, 
and  connected  by  the  f««me  jntercils,  yet  their  empire 
has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that  power 
and  confideration  it  ought  to  have. 

The  caufes  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The  firft, 
is  the  obfcurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings  upon  the 
jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefs  ;  and  there  are 
but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in  the  conAitution  of 
their  country,    AH  the  members  of  the  empire  now  fend 
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BOOK  their  reprefcntatives  to  the  national  afiembly,  whereat^ 
they  formerly  fat  there  themfelves.  The  military  turn^ 
which  ii  become  univerfal^  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufuiefs,  every  generous  fentiment  of  patriotifm,  and 
all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
princes  who  has  not  fettled  his  court  too  magnificently 
for  his  income,  and  who  does  not  authorife  the  moft  fla« 
grant  oppreffions  to  fupport  this  ridiculous  pomp.  In 
fhort,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  decay  of  the  em- 
pire, than  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  fome  of  its 

_  0 

members.  The  fovercigns  become  too  powerful,  feparate 
their  private  interefts  from  the  general  good.  l*his  re- 
ciprocal difunion  among  the  ftates,  is  the  reaibn,  that  in 
dangers  that  are  common  to  all,  each  province  is  left  to 
ihift  for  itfelf.  It  is  obliged  to  bend  to  the  ftrongeft,  who- 
ever he  may  be  ;  and  thus  the  Germanic  cenftitution  de- 
generates infenfibly  into  flavery  or  tyranny. 

England  owes  its  national  genius  to  its  geographical 
pofition,  and  its  government  to  its  national  character. 
It  was  invited  by  nature  to  the  fea,  to  commerce^  and  ta 
liberty.  This  id6l  of  men  of  ftrong  miinis,  which  ren- 
ders them  ferocious  in  a  favage  flate,  and  proud  in  a  ci- 
vilized one,  this  fpirit  of  liberty  alwa}'S  reigned  in  the 
breafts  of  the  Engliih,  even  when  they  were  ignorant  of 
its  rights  and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation  that  firft  dilcovered  the  injuftice 
and  infignificancy  of  ecclefiaflical  power,  the  limits  of 
regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the  feudal  government. 
This  was  the  nation  that  was  the  firft  to  revolt  and  throw 
off  this  triple  load  of  oppreffion.  Until  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry the  eighth,  they -had  fought  only  for  the  choree  of 
their  tyrants  ;  but  at  length,  in  chufing  them,  they  paved 
the  way  for  abolifihing,  punishing,  or  expelling  them. 
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Kevertheless  thekings  of  England  thought themfelves  BOOK. 
abfolute,  becauTe  all  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Europe  were  To. 
The  title  of  monarch  deceived  James  the  firft ;  he  annexed 
unlimited  authority  to  it.  He  difcovered  this  id^a  with  fo 
much  franknefs,  fuch  blind  fimplicityt  that  be  did  not 
«ven  diftnjft  his  own  pretenfions,  fufficiently»  to  induce 
him  to  fupport  them  previoufiy  by  force.  His  courtiers 
and  his  dergy  encouraged  him  in  this  flattering  illufion, 
which  he  per  fevered  in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  felf* 
•eftimation,  and  defpifed  by  his  people ;  who  knew  the 
weaknefs  of  that  monarch,  and  valued  their  own  ftrength. 

The  £ngli(h,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
^nd  miftruft,  which  would  have  been  perpetuated  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  after  the  tragical  end  of 
Charles  the  iirft,  chofe,  from  a  foreign  race,  a  prince 
who  was  at  length  obliged  to  accept  of  that  focial  com* 
.pad,  which  all  hereditary  kings  zffc&  to  be  ignorant  of. 
William  the  third  received  the  crown  with  conditions, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  an  authority  eftablilhed  upon 
the  fame  bads  as  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  power  and  liberty 
-had  been  in  perpetual  conteft,  between  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Since  d 
parliamentary  or  national  title  is  become  the  fole  right  of 
Jcings,  whatever  fadtion  difturbs  the  people,  the  force  of 
the  conftitution  prevails  always  in  their  favour. 

The  government  is  formed  between  abfolute  monarchy, 
^hich  is  a  tyranny ;  democracy,  which  leads  towards 
■anarchy ;  and  ariftocracy,  which  fluctuating  between  one 
-and  the  other,  falls  into  the  errors  of  both*  The  mixt 
government' of  the  Englifli,  combining  the  advantages  of 
thefe  three  powers,  which  mutually  obferye,  moderate, 
^^ilift,  and  reftrain  each  other,  tends  of  itfelf  to  the  na- 
^onal  ^ood.     This  conftiiution^    of  which  there  is  no 
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^^j^^  and  ^Icgradcd,  would  alone  raife  its  head,  amidft  the  mm 
of  the  artSj  of  morals,  of  rcafon,  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete  with 
great  fingularities.  Their  combination  was  formed  by 
defpair,  and  almoft  all  Europe  encouraged  their  eftablilh- 
ment.  They  had  but  juft  triumphed  over  the  lono-  and 
powerful  efforts  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  to 
fubje<aion,  when  they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength 
againft  the  Bretons,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes  of 
France.  They  afterwards  gave  a  king  tp  England,  and 
deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  (he  poflefTed  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  to  give  them  to  Auftria.  Since 
that  period,  Holland  has  been  difgufted  of  military  po- 
litics 5  and  is  folely  employed  in  her  prefervation  5  which» 
however,  {he  attends  to,  perhaps,  with  too  little  carneft- 
ncfs,  precaution  and  virtue. 

The  conftiiution  of  Holland,  though  traced  out  be- 
fore-hand upon  a  ftudied  plan,  is  not  Icfs  defedive  than 
thofe  that  have  been  formed  by  chance.  The  fcven  pro- 
vinces compofe  a  kind  of  heptarchy,  the  members  of 
which  are  too  independent  of  each  other.  In  the  repub- 
lic, each  province  h  fupreme ;  in  the  provinces,  the  cities 
^rc  not  fubjedl.  Alliances,  peace,  war,  fubfidies ;  no- 
thing is  done  but  by  the  ftates-general ;  and  thefe  again 
can  do  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the.  provincial 
ftates,  nor  thefe  without  the  determination  of  the  cities. 
A  fovereignty  too  much  difperfed  ;  this  is  the  firft  fault 
of  the  conflitution  :  unanimity  of  fuiFrages,  a  fecond ; 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  third.  Without  any  re- 
gard to  the  difference  of  population  and  ftze,  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland  has  not  more  votes  than  that  of  Ovcr- 
Yflel,  though  it  bears  twenty  times  a  greater  fliare  in  the 
publit  expences.  The  fulFrage  of  Amfterdam  carries  no 
more  weight  with  it,  than  that  of  the  mod  petty  town  : 

which 
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which  is  a  persetual  fource  of  difcord.     If  the  obflinacv  BOOK 
of  one  fingk  province  breaks  the  union,  there  is  no  legal 
mediator  to  reftore  it :  for  the  ftadtholder  is  not  one. 

This  inagiftrate,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  terminate  re* 
ligious  difputes,  has  on  that  account  a  dangerous  in« 
flttence,  becaufe  he  may  involve  all  affairs  of  religion 
with  thofe  of  ftate,  and  all  affairs  of  ilate  with  thofe  of 
religion.  Authorifed  as  he  is  to  determine  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  union,  whenever  there  is  a  fchifm 
ox  divifion,  the  power  he  has  of  puttmg  an  end  to  dif- 
cord  makes  it  eafy  for  him  to  foment  it ;  and  opens  a  vaft 
£eld  to  his  ambition. 

These  fears  occaGoned  the  fupp.reffion  of  the  fladt* 
holder's  power  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century* 
But  thofe  who  .overthrew  this  phantom  of  tyu-anny,  were 
infenfibly  proceeding  to  the  eftabjiibment  of  real  tyranny^ 
by  changing  ihe  democracy  into  an  oligarchy.  From 
that  time,  the.Jburghers  of  each  town  loft  the  privileges 
of  liberty,  with  the  right  of  eledUng  their  magiftrates 
And  forming  their  fenate.  The  burgomafters  cbofe  their 
officers  and  feized  upon  the  finances,  of  which  they  gave 
no  account  but  to  their  equals  or  their  dependents.  The 
fenators  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  right  of  completing 
^eir  owo  body^  Thus  the  magiftracy  was  confined 
within  a  few  families,  who  affumed  an  almoft  excluiive 
right  of  deputation  to  the  ftates-general.  Each  province 
and  each  town  were  at  the  difpofal  of  a  Jmall  nMmber  o/ 
citizens,  who,  dividing  the  rights  and  the  fpoiU  of  tba 
people,  had  the  art  of  eluding  their  complaints,  or  of 
preventing  the  rage  joS  their  difcontent, 

The8£  encroachments  occafioped  the  reftoration  of  tiie 
fladtholder's  power  in  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  it  has 
lieen  made  hereditary,  even  to  the  women.  But  a  ftadu 
|)older  is  nothing  more  than  a  captain-general.     This 
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BOOK  magiftratc,  however,  in  order  to  be  ufefnl  to  the  repub** 
^''^'  lie,  ought  to  belong  totally  to  the  ftatc.  If  he  had  a9 
much  influence  in  the  general  aflembly,  as  he  has  in  the 
military  council,  he  would  have  no  other  intercfts  than 
thofe  of  his  country ;  and  would  be  as  indifierent  for 
war  as  for  peace. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  if  the 
civil  power  fhould  be  united  to  the  military  force  in  the 
fiadtholder,  this  dignity  might  one  day  become  an  in-  ' 
ftrument  of  oppreffion.  Rome  is  always  quoted  as  an 
example  to  all  our  free  dates,  that  have  no  circumftance 
in  common  with  it.  If  the  didator  became  the  opprefibr 
of  that  republic,  it  was  for  thefe  reafons ;  that  the  re- 
public had  opprefled  all  other  nations ;  that  its  power 
was  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  fword  that  had  founded  it ;  and 
that  a  nation,  compofed  of  foldiers,  could  not  efcape  the 
defpotifm  of  a  military  government.  It  is  fcarce  cre« 
dible,  but  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  Roman  republic  fub- 
mitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no  taxes.  The  con- 
quered people  were  the  only  tributaries  to  the  treafury. 
The  public  revenues,  therefore,  neceilarily  remaining 
the  {ame  after  the  revolution  as  before,  property  did  not 
appear  to  be  attacked  ;  and  the  citizen  thought  he  fhould 
be  ftill  free  enoAigh,  while  be  remained  the  mafter  of  his 
fortunes. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  its  liberty, 
becaufe  it  is  fubje£l  to  very  confiderabte  taAes.  The 
Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country  but  with  great  ex- 
pences.  The  fenfe  of  their  independence  alone  excites 
an  induftry  proportionable  to  the  load  of  their  contribu- 
tions, and  to  their  patience  in  fupporting  the  burthen  of 
them.  If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  fiate,  it. were 
neceiTary  to  add  thofe  which  the  pomp  of  a  court  re* 
quires ;  if  the  prince  were  to  employ  in  maintaining  the 

agents 
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-agents  of  tyranny,  what  ought  to  be  bcftowed  on  theBOOK 
foundations  of  a  land  built  upon  the  Tea,  he  would  foon 
•drive  the  people  to  defpair. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a  mountain, 
and  obferving  from  afar  the  fca  riling  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lands,  who  fees  it  advance  with 
•a  roar  agalnft  the  dikes  he  has  raifed,  confiders,  and 
thinks  within  himfelfj  that  fooner  or  later  that  boifter- 
ous  element  will  get  the  better  of  him.  He  ditdains  fo 
;precarious  a  dwelling,  and  his  houfe,  made  either  of  wood 
or  ftone  at  Amfterdam,  is  no  longer  confidered  as  his 
lioufe;  it  is  his  (hip  that  is  his  afylum,  and  by  degrees 
he  acquires  an  indifference  and  manners  conformable  to 
this  idea.  The  water  is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of 
volcanos  is  to  other  people. 

If  te  thefe  fiatural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  patriotic  fpi- 
rit  were  jomed  the  lofs  o£  liberty,  the  Dutch  would  quit 
a  country  that  cannot  be  cultivated  but  by  men  that  are 
free^  and  this  trading  people  would  carry  rheir  fpirit  of 
commerce  together  with  their  riches  to  fome  other  part 
of 'the  globe.  Their  iflands  in  Afia,  their  fadories  in 
Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and  all  the  parfs  of 
Europe  would  afford  them  an  afylum.  What  ftadtholder, 
what  prince,  revered  by  fuch  a  people,  would  wilQi,  or 
dare,  to  become  their  tyrant  ? 

The  French,  with  a  different  fituation,  have  a  difFe- 
rent  kind  of  government,  which  hath  gone  through  an 
infinite  number  of  vicif&tudes.  Ever  attached  to  a  king, 
becaufe  they  were  founded  by  a  military  commander,  a 
warlike  difpofition  preferved  them  for  a  long  time  from 
political  flavery..  That  opennefs  of  courage;  that  ab- 
horrence of  all  kind  of  meannefs ;  that  franknefs  which 
they  held  from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  either 
that  they  were  free,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  fo,  even 
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BOOK  under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Jealous  of  this  idea  they 
entertained  of  themfelves,  the  nobility  which  compoled 
almoft  all  the  nation,  pretended  to  b^  independent,  net 
only  of  the  monarch,  but  even  of  their  own  body.  Each 
nobleman  formed,  in  the  midft  of  the  ftate,  a  kind  of 
private  republic  of  his  own  family  and  his  vaflals.  France 
had  then  a  military  government,  impoflible  to  be  defined, 
fomething  between  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  having  all 
the  abufes  of  thefe  two  confticutions,  without  their  real 
advantages.  A  perpetual  conteft  between  the  kings  and 
the  nobles,  an  alternate  preponderation  of  the  power  of 
one  fingle  perfon,  or  of  feveral;  fuch  was  the  kind  of 
anarchy  that  lafted,  almoft  without  interruption,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Then  the  character  of  the  French  was  changed  by  a 
train  of  events  that  had  changed  the  form  of  government. 
The  war,  which  the  Englifh,  combined  with,  or  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Normans,  had  incefTantly  carried  on  with  this 
kingdom  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  paft,  fpread  the 
alarm  throughout,  and  occafioned  great  ravages.  The 
triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny  of  the  gr6at,  every 
thiifg  made  the  nation  wifb  that  the  prince  (hould  be  in-< 
vefled  with  power  fufHcient  to  drive  away  the  ftrangers, 
and  to  keep  the  nobles  in  fubjedion.  While  a  fet  of 
wife  and  warlike  kings  were  labouring  at  this  great  work, 
a  new  generation  arofe.  Every  individual,  when  the 
danger  iwas  paft,  thought  himfelf  happy  enough  in  the 
privileges  that  had  been  left  to  his  anceftors.  They  neg^- 
ledted  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  power  of  kings,  which 
was  derived  from  the  nation  ;  and  Lewis  the  Xlth,  with- 
out much  effort,  became  more  powerful  than  his  prede- 
ceiTors. 

Before  his  time,  the  hiftory  of  France  prefents  a 
complication  of  ftates,    fometimes  divided,  and  fome- 
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times  united.     Since  that  prince's  reign,  it  is  the  hiflory  BOOK 

of  a  great  monarchy.     The  authority  of  feveral  tyrants 

IS  centered  in  one  pcrfon.     The  people  arc  not  more  free  5 

but  the  conftitution   is  different.     Peace  enjoyed  with 

greater  fecurity  within,'  and  war  carried  on  with  more 

vigour  whhout. 

Civil  wars,  which  lead  a  free  people  to  (lavery,  and 
an  enflaved  people  to  freedom,  have  no  other  tffe&  in 
France  than  that  of  humbling  the  great,  without  exalt* 
ing  the  people.     The  minifiers,  who  will  always  be  the 
creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the  nation  has  no  influ- 
ence  in   the   adminiftration,   have  all  fold  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  their  mailer;  and   as  the  people,  who  had 
nothing,  could  not  lofe  any  thing  by  this  fervitude,  the 
kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy  to  efFe<Sl  it,  efpecially 
as  it  was  always  concealed  under  a  pretence  of  policy  and 
even  of  relief,     l^hc  antipathy  excited  by  a  great  inequa- 
lity of  conditions  ancL  fortunes,  hath  favoured   all   the 
fchemes  that  tended  to  aggrandize  the  regal  authority. 
The  princes  have  nad  the  art  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  people,   fometimes  by   wars   abroad,    fometimes  by 
religious  difputes  at  home ;  to  fufFer  the  minds  of  men  to 
be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their  hearts  by  different  in- 
terefts  5  to  excite  and  keep  up  jealoufies  between  the  fe- 
veral ranks  of  the  ftate;  to  flatter  alternately  each  am- 
bitious propenfity  with  an  appearance  of  favour,  and  to 
fatisfy  the  natural  envy,  of  the  people  by  the  lowering  of 
all  ambition.     The  multitude,  poor  and  defpifed,  when 
they  have  feen  all  powerful  bodies  brought  low  one  after 
another,  have,  at  leaft,  loved  in  their  monarch  the  ene- 
my of  their  enemies. 

The  nation,  however,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has 
loft  the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not  yet  fubmit- 
ted  to  all  the  outrages 'of  defpotifm.    This  is,  becaufe 
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B  O  O  K  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  has  not  yet  been  the  cffed  of  a  tir- 

XIX  . 

^  '  « multuous  and  fudden  revolution,   but  has  been  gradual!)r 

brought  about  in  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  ages.     The  na* 

tional  character,  which  hath  always  exerted  its  influence 

on  the  minds  of  the  princes,  and  atcqurt,  if  even  by  the 

means  of  the  wonsien  only,  hath  formed  a  fort  of  balance 

I 

of  power,  which  as  it  hath  moderated  by  manners  the 
adion  of  force  and  the  re-a£tion  of  free-will,  hath  pre- 
vented tboie  fudden  and  violent  exertions,  from  whence 
either  monarchial  tyranny,  or  popular  liberty  refults. 

Inconsistence  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a  gay  and 
lively  people,  as  it  is  to  children,  hath  fortunately  pre- 
vailed over  the  fyftems  of  fome  defpotic  minifters.  Kings 
have  been  too  fond  of  pleafure,  and  too  converfant  with 
the  real  fource  of  it,  not  to  be  induced  frequently  to  lay 
afide  the  iron  fcepter  which  would  have  frightened  the 
people,  and  diilipated  the  frivolous  amufemeiits  to  which 
they  were  addidled.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  hath 
ever  prevailed  among  them,  fince  the  great  people  were 
called  to  court,  has  alfo  continually  overfet  the  men  in 
office  with  their  fchemes.  As  the  change  in  the  govern* 
ment  has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  fubjeSa 
have  prefervcd  a  kind  of  dignity,  in  which  the  monarch 
himfelf  has  feemed  to  refpeft  the  origin  or  the  efieft  of 
his  own.  He  has  continued  the  fupreme  legiflator  for  a 
long  time,  without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  abufe 
all  his  power.  Reftrained  by  the  name  only  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  he  has  frequently  been 
afraid  to  aft  contrary  to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has 
been  fenfible  that  the  people  had  their  rights  to  oppofe  to 
him.  In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  ftill  mare  abfolute,  have  been  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  \ 

and 
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and  of  the  Several  fmall  principalities  of  Italy.     The  peo-  BOOK 
pie  of  the  fouth,   whether  from  inadlivity  of  mind,    or 
corporeal  weaknefs,  feem  to  be  born  for  defpotifm.     The 
Spaniards  with  a  great  fliare  of  pride  >  and  the  Italians) 
notwithftanding  all  tl^e  powers  of  genius,  have  loft  all 
their  right  and  every  trace  of  liberty.     Wherever  the 
monarchy  is  unlimited,  it  is  impof&ble  to  afcertain  exaft- 
ly  what  the  form  of  government  is,  fince  that  varies  not 
only  with  the  charaSer  of  each  fovereign,   but  even  at 
every  period  of  the  fame  prince's  life,     Thefe  ftates  have 
all  of  them  written  laws ;  they  have  cufioms  and  foci- 
eties  that  are  privileged :  but  when  the  legiflator  can  over- 
turn the  laws  and  tribunals^   when  his  authority  has  no 
other  bafis  than  force,  and  when  he  calls  upon  God  to 
make  himfelf  be  feared,  rather  than  beloved  by  imitating 
him ',  when  the  original  right  of  fociety,  when  the  un- 
alienable right  of  property  among  citizens,   when  na- 
tional conventions,  and  the  engagements  of  the  prince 
are  called  upon  in  vain  i  in  a  word,    when  the  govern- 
ment is  arbitrary,  there  is  no  longer  any  ftate ;  the  nation 
is  no  more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  ilngle  in- 
dividual. 

In  countries  of  this  fort,  no  ftatefmen  will  ever  be 
formed.  ^Far  from  its  being  a  duty  to  be  informed  of 
public  affairs,  it  is  rather  criminal  and  dangerous  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  adminiftration.  The  favour  of  the 
court,  the  (Choice  of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  ta- 
lents. Not  but  that  talents  are  ufeful ;  they  are  fome- 
times  wanted  to  ferve,  but  never  to  command.  Thus,  in 
thefe  countries,  the  people  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  govern- 
ed, provided  they  are  but  allowed  to  fleep.  There  is  only 
one  fyilem  of  legiflation  in  thefe  delightful  regions  of 
Europe,  which  n^erits  our  attention ;  and  this  is  the  re- 
public of  Venice. 

£  e  4  A  great 
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BOOK  A  great,  magnificent  and  rich  city,  impregnable,  though 
without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules  over  feventy  twior 
}fiands«  They  are  not  rocks  and  mountains  raifed  by 
time  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  Tea;  but  rather  a  plain  parcel- 
led out  and  cut  into  channels  by  the  ftagnations  of  a 
fipall  gulph,  upon  the  flope  of  a  low  land,  l^hefe  iflands 
feparated  by  canals,  are  at  prefent  joined  by  bridges. 
They  have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the!  fea,  and 
{>eop1ed  by  the  ravages  of  war  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  flying  from  At- 
tila,  fought  an  afylum  in  the  element  of  dorms. 

The  Venetian  laguiTes  at  firft  made  neither  a  part  of 
the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  republic.  United  by  one 
commercial  interefl,  or  rather  by  the  neceffity  of  defend- 
ing themfelves^  they  were,  however,  divided  into  as  many 
feparate  governments  as  iflands,  each  fubje£t  to  its  reC- 
pe£live  tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  contentions  arofe,  and 
the  deftru^tion  of  the  public  good.  Thefe  people, 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  but  one  body,  chofe  a  prince, 
who  under  the  title  of  duke  or  doge,  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time  all  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  of  which  he  only  now 
retains  the  fymbois.  I'hefe  doges  were  elected  by  the 
people  till  1 173^  when  the  nobles  feizing  upon  the  whole 
authority  of  the  republic,  named  its  chiefs. 

The  government  of  Venice  would  be  the  bcft  of  all 
governments,  if  an  ariftocracy  were  not,  perhaps,  the 
Worft.  The  feveral  branches  of  power  are  divided  there 
among  the  nobles,  and  balanced  with  an  admirable  equi- 
librium. The  great  re*gn  there  undifturbed  with  a  kind 
of  equality,  as  the  ilars  fhine  in  the  firmament  during 
the  fiicnce  of  the  night.  The  people  enjoy  this  fighr, 
and  are  contented  with  their  fubfillejKe  and  amufements. 
The  diflindion  between  plebeians  fmd  patricians  is  lefc 

odious 
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odious  than  in  any  other  republics ;  becaufe  the  laws  are  B  O  O  SI 
particularly  dire£led  to  fupprefs  and  deftroy  the  ambition 
of  the  nobles.  Befides,  as  the  profpertty  of  Venice  was 
founded  upon  its  commerce,  the  people  might  confole 
themfelves  for  the  lofs  of  power,  by  the  hopes  of  riches^ 
which  they  might  acquire  by  induftry  and  labour. 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this  mari- 
time people,  enabled  them  to  maintain  powerful  armies  i 
and  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  is  natural  to  republics, 
fupplied  them  with  foldiers.  The  variety  of  information 
refulting  from  the  government  of  many,  made  them  ex- 
cel all  other  people  in  politics.  They  learned  the  art  of 
forming,  and  deftroying  leagues,  and  of  maintaining 
their  ground  againft  the  moft  formidable  powers.  But 
fince  the  decay  of  their  commerce  hath  Icfiened  their  ac- 
tivity abroad,  and  their  vigour  within,  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  pufillanimous  circum- 
fpedion.  They  have  aflumed  and  improved  upon  that 
jealoufy  and  mifiruft  which  is  the  national  character  of 
all  Italy.  With  one  half  of  the  treafures  and  care  they 
have  beftowed  fince  the  neutrality  they  have  obferved  for 
two  centuries,  they  would  have  freed  themfelves  from  the 
dangers  to  which  their  very  precautions  have  expofed 
them.  Their  chief  confidence  is  in  an  inquifitor,  who 
is  continually  prying  among  individuals,  with  the  axe 
raifed  againft  any  one  who  fhall  dare  to  fpeak  good  or 
evil  of  adminiftration.  ^  The  great  crime  is  either  the 
cenfure  or  approbation  of  government.  The  fenator  of 
Venice,  concealed  behind  a  grate,  fays  to  the  fubjedl : 
Wuo  art  thoUj  that  dar*JI  to  approve  our  conduQ  !  A  curtain 
rifes,  and  the  poor  trembling  Venetian  beholds  a  carcafe 
tied*  to  a  gallows,  and  hears  a  terrible  voice  that  calls  out 
to  him  from  behind  the  grate :  //  is  thus  we  treat  thofe  wh 
frifumo  to  apokgizi  for  us,  gobonUy  and  be  ftlent^    The 

rc- 
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BOOK  republic  of  Venice  ftill  fupports  itfelf  by  its  cunning  i 
'   .  there  is  another  in  Europe  which  fupports  itfclf  by  its 
.  courage :  this  is  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

The  Switzers,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of 
Helvetians,  were  not  to  be  fubdued  any.  more  thai^  the 
Gauls  and  the  Britons,  but  by  Carfar,  who  was  the 
greateft  of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
bis  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as  a  Ro- 
man province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Revolu- 
tions which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accomfrfifhed  in  fuch 
a  country  as  the  Alps,  divided  colonies  that  were  fepa- 
rated  by  large  lakes  or  great  mountains,  into  feveral  ba- 
ronies. The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe,  occupied  by  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  at  length  feized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqueft  brought  on  flavery ;  oppreffion  occafioned  re* 
volt ;  and  liberty  fprang  up  from  the  excefs  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  peafants^ 
who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Eprope  and  fear  none  ; 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  their  real  interefts  than 
any  other  nation ;  and  who  conftitute  the  moft  fenfiblc 
people  in  all  modern  political  ftates*  Thefe  thirteen 
cantons  compofe  among  themfelves,  not  a  republic  as  the 
^  feven  provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a  iimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,  but  rather  a  league,  a  natural  aflb« 
ciation  of  fo  many  independent  republics.  Each  canton 
hath  its  refpedive  ibvereignty,  its  alliances  and  Its  trea* 
ties  feparate.  The  general  diet  cannot  make  laws  oc 
regulations  for  either  of  them. 

The  three  moft  ancient  are  immediately  conneded 
with  each  of  the  other  twelve.  It  is  from  this  union  of 
convenience  not  of  conftitution,  that  if  one  of  the  thir- 
teen cantons  were  attacked,  all  the  reft  would  march  to 
its  affiftance.  But  there  is  no  common  alliance  between 
all  and  each  of  them.    Thus  the  branches  of  a  tree  are 

united 
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united  among  themielves,  without  having  any  immediate  BOOK 

YTY 

conne£lion  with  the  common  trunk.  .     *'*'• 

The  union  of  the  Switzers  was,  however,  indiflb1u« 
ble  till  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century ;  when  religion^ 
which  (hould  be  the  bond  of  peace  ami  charity,  difunited 
them.  The  reformation  disjointed  the  Helvetic  body, 
and  the  ftate  was  divided  ^by  the  church.  All  public ' 
^fFairs  are  trartfafied  in  the  feparate  and  particular  diets 
of  thecatholic  and  proteflant  parties.  The  general  diets 
are  ailembled  only  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  union. 
Notwithftanding  this  feed  of  difcord,  Switzerland  haa 
enjoyed  peace  much  more  than  any  ftate  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Aufirian  government,  oppreffion  and  the 
levying  of  militia,  impeded  population.  After  the  revo-f 
lution,  population  increafed  too  much  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.  The  Helvetic  body  could 
not  be  enlarged  without  burfting,  unlefs  it  made  fomeex- 
curfions  abroad.  TJie  inhabitants  of  t(ie(e  mountains, 
as  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to 
fpread  themfelves  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Alps. 
Thefe  people  would  have  deftroyed  jeach  other,  had  they 
remained  fequeftered  among  themfelves.  But  ignorance 
of  the  arts,  the  want  of  materials  for  manufadtures,  the 
deficiency  of  money  to  attra£l  the  importation  of  provi-> 
fions,  excluded  them  from  the  means  of  procuring  the 
comforts  of  life  and  of  encouraging  induftry.  They 
drew  even  from  their  increafe  of  numbers  a  method  of 
fubftfting  and  acquiring  riches,  a  fource  and  an  oljedl  of 
trade. 

The  dulce  of  Milan,  mailer  of  a  rich  country  open 
on  all  fides  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  defended,  was  in 
wapt  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers,  who  were  his  moft 
powerful  neighbours,  mufl  neceflarily  become  his  enemies, 
if  they  were  not  his  allies^  or  rather  his  protedors.    A 

kind 
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BOOK  kind  of  traffic  was,  therefore,  fet  on  foot  between  tbefe 

XIX*  .  . 

.  people  and  the  Milanefe,  in  which  ftrength  was  bartered 

for  riches.  Hie  nation  engaged  troops  fucceffiveiy  in 
the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the  pope,  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  potentates  of  Italy.  They 
ibid  their  blood  to  the  rooft  diftant  powers,  and  to  the 
nations  moft  in  enmity  with  each  other ;  to  Holland,  u^ 
Spain  and  to  Portugal ;  as  if  thefe  mountains  were  no- 
thing more  than  a  repofitory  of  arms  and  foldiers,  open 
to  every  one  who  wanted  to  purchafe  the  inftruments  of 
war.. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers  the 
beft  terms.  The  fubjedts  of  the  country  are  at  liberty  to 
engage  in  war  at  a  diflance,  with  any  allied  nation.  The 
Hollander  is  by  the  conftitution  of  his  country  a  citizen 
of  the  world ;  the  Switzer  by  the/ame  circumdance  a  def- 
troyer  of  Europe.  The  profits  of  Holland  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  cultivation,* and  the  confumma- 
tion  of  merchandife;  the  more  battles  and  the  more  car- 
nage there  is,,  the  greater  is  the  profperity  of  Switzer- 
land. 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  infeparable  from  mankind^ 
whether  in  favage  or  civilized  ftates,  that  the  republics  of 
the  Helvetic  body  are  forced  to  live  and  fubfift.  It  is  by 
this  that  they  keep  a  number  of  inhabitants  within  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  lands,  with- 
6ut  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government,  or  re- 
training the  inclinations  of  any  individual.  It  is  by  the 
traffic  .of  troops  with  the  belligerent  powers,  that  Swit- 
zerland has  been  preferved  from  the  neceffity  of  fudden 
emigrations  which  are  the  caufe  of  invafions,  and  from 
that  of  attempting  conqucfts  which  would  have  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  thcfe  republics,  as  it  ruined 
all  the  republics  of  Greece. 

Ir 
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Ie  we  now  take  a  tevievk  of  what  has  been  (aid«  we  B  O  O IC 
(hall  find  that  all  the  governments  of  'Europe  are  com- 
prehended under  feme  of  the  forms  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing,  and  are  differently  modelled  according  to  tlK 
local  fituation,  the  degree  of  population,  the  extent  of 
territory,  the  influence  of  opinions  and  occupations,  and 
the  external  connections  and  variety  of  events  that  a£t 
upon  the  organifation  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  im- 
preffion  of  furrounding  fluids  ads  upon  natural  bodies. 

Wfi  are  not  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afierted,  that 
all  governments  are  nearly  alike,  with  no  other  difierence 
than  the  character  of  the  men  who  govern.  This  maxim  • 
may,  perhaps,,  be  verified  inabfolutegovernnnents,  among 
nations  who  have  not  any  kind  of  free-will.  Thefe  take 
the  turn  the  prince  gives  them  :  they  are  haughty,  prpud 
and  courageous,  under  a  monarch  that  is  a&ive  and  fond 
of  glory  :  indolent  and  melancholy  under  a  fuperflitious 
king  :  full  of  hopes  and  fears  under  a  young  prince;  of 
weaknefs  and  corruption  under  an  old  defpot ;  or  rather 
alternately  confident  and  weak  under  the  feveral  miniflers 
raifed  by  intrigue.  In  fuch  ftates,  the  government  takes 
the  character  of  the  adminiftration  :  but  in  free  ftates,  it 
is  jufl  the  reverie. 

Whatsv£R  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and  fprings  of 
the  conftitutions  by  which  men  are  governed,'  the  art  of 
legiflation  being  that  which  requires  the,  highefl  perfedion, 
is  alfo  the  nK>ft  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  firil  genius. 
The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain'abftraAed 
truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  fingle  principle  which 
does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  adminiflration. 

Th£  flate  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which  cannot 
4>e  wound  up  or  fet  a  going  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  its  component  parts.  One  of  them  cannot  be 
drawn  too  tight  or  left  too  ioofe  but  that  the  whole  mar- 
chine 
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ft  O  O  K  chine  muft  be  in  diferder.  Every  prcjed  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens  or  in  critical 
times,  may  become  fatal  to  the  ^hole  nation,  and  pre- 
judicial for  a  long  continuance.  If  we  deftroy  or  change 
the  nature  of  any  great  body,  thofe  convulfive  motions 
which  are  called  ftrokes  of  ftate, .  will  difturb  the  whole 
nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the  eifeds  for  ages  to 
come.  All  innovations  ought  to  be  brought  about  in* 
fenfibly,  they  (hould  arife  from  neceffity,  be  excited  by  a 
fort  of  public  clamour,  or  at  leafl  agree  with  the  general 
wiihes.  To  abolifh  or  to  create  on  afudden,  is  to  in- 
creafe  evil  and  to  fpoil  the  good.  To  z&  without  con- 
fulting  the  will  of  the  generality,  without  collediing  as  it 
were  the  plurality  of  votes  in  the  public  opinion,  is  to 
aliei)ate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  to  bring  every 
thing  into  difcredir,  even  what  is  honeft  and  good. 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  Europe,  that  the  fb- 
vereigns  convinced  of  the  necefl^y  of  improving  the 
fcience  of  government,  (hould  imitate  the  Chinefe  efta- 
bliQiment.  In  this  empire,  the  minifters  are  diftinguifhcd 
into  two  claffes,  the  thinhrs^  and  thtftgnm.  While 
the  laft  are  employed  in  executing  and  expediting  the  af- 
fairs, the  firft  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  form  projefls,  or 
to  examine  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  thenu  This  is  the 
fource  of  all  thofe  admirable  regulations,  which  eftabliili 
at  China  the  moft  enlightened  legiflation,  by  the  wifeft 
adminiftration.  All  Afia  is  under  defpotic  government  \ 
but  in  Turkey  and  PeWia,  it  is  the  defpotifm  of  opinion 
by  religion  \  in  China,  it  is  the  defpotifm  of  the  laws  by 
the  influence  of  reafon.  Among  the  Mohammedans, 
they  believe  in  the  divine  authority  o^  the  prince;  among 
the  Chinefe,  they  believe  in  natural  authority  founded 
upon  the  law  of  reafon.  But  in  thefe  empires,  it  is  con- 
viction that  zSti  upon  the  will. 

In 
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In  the  happy  ftate  of  policy  and  knowledge  to  which  BOOK 
Europe  has  attained,  it  is  plain  that  this  conviction  of. 
the  mind,  which  produces  a  free,  eafy  and  general  obe- 
dience, can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  certain  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  the  laws.  If  the 'governments  would  not 
pay  thinkers^  who  might,  perhaps,  become  fufpicious  or 
corrupt  as  foon  as  they  were  n>ercenary  \  let  them,  at 
leaft,  allow  men  of  fuperior  underftandings  to  watch  in 
fome  meafure  over  the  public  good.  Every  writer  of 
genius  is  born-a  magiftrate  of  his  country  ;  and  he  ought 
to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  power.  His  abilities 
give  him  a  right  to  do  it.  Whether  he  be  an  obfcure  or 
a  diftinguiihed  citizen,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  his  birth, 
his  mind,  which  is  always  noble,  takes  its  claims  from 
his  talents.  His  tribunal  is  the  whole  nation  ;  his  judge 
is  the  public,  not  the  defpot  who  does  not  hear  him,  nor 
the  minifter  who  will  not  liften  to  him. 

All  thefe  truths  have,  doubtlefs,  their  boundaries :  but 
it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  ftifle  the  freedom  of  think- 
ing, than  to  leave  it  to  its  bent  or  impetuofity.  Reafon 
and  truth  triumph  over  the  audacity*  of  thofe  violent 
minds,  which  are  roiized  only  by  refiraint,  and  irritated 
only  by  perfecution.  Kings  and  minifters,  love  your 
people,  love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye  have 
then  no  reafon  to  fear,  either  free  or  difcontented 
minds,  nor  the  revolt  of  bad  men.  The  revolt  of  the 
heart  is  much  more  dangerous  :  for  virtue,  when  foured 
and  rouzed  into  indignation,  becomes  atrocious.  Cato 
and  Brutus  were  both  virtuous  ;  they  were  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  chufing,  between  two  great  ads  of  out- 
rage, fuicide,  or  the  death  of  CaeHir. 

The  intereft  of  government  and  thofe  of  the  nation 
are  the  fame.  Whoever  attempts  to  divide  them,  is  but 
ill-acquainted  with  them,  and  can  only  prejudice  them. « 

Therk 
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BOOK  There  may  fometimes  be  difconteoted  people  under  a 
*  good  government ;  but  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  unhappy  perfons,  without  any  advantage  to  the  public 
profperity,  then  the  government  i$  faulty  in  its  nature* 

Mankind  are  juft  as  we  would  have  them  to  be  ;  it  is 
the  mode  of  government  which  gives  them  a  good  or  an 
evil  propenlity* 

A  ftate  ought  to  have  but  one  object  in  view ;  and  that 
is,  public  felicity*  Every  ftate  has  its  own  mode  of  tend- 
ing to  this  end  ;  and  this  mode  is  its  fpirit,  its  principle, 
to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate. 

A  nation  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts^  nor  cou- 
rage foD  war,  without  a  confidence  in  and  an  attachment 
to  the  government*  But  whenever  fear  has  broken  all 
tht  other  iprings  of  the  foul,  a  nation  then  becomes  of 
no  confequence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a  thouiand  en* 
terprifes  from  without  and  a  thoufand  dangers  from 
within.  Defpifed  by  liis  neighbours,  and  detefted  by  his 
fubje6ls,  he  hath  reafon  to  be  in  perpetual  fear  for  the 
fate  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  his  own  life.  It  is  a  hap** 
pinefs  for  a  nation,  that  commerce,  arts  and  fciences 
fliould  flourifli.  It  is  even  a  bappinefs.for  thofe  who  go- 
vern, when  they  are  not  inclined  to  tyrannize.  Upright 
minds  are  very  eafily  led  ;  but  none  have  a  greater  aver- 
£on  for  violence  and  flavery.  Let  good  monarchs  be 
hlefTed  with  enlightened  people;  and  let  tyrants  have 
none  but  brutes  to  reign  oven 

Despotism  is  both  raifed  and  aboliflied  by  military 
power.  In  its  infancy  it  is  a  lion  that  conceals  bis  talons, 
to  let  them  grow.  In  its  full  vigour,  it  is  a  madman 
who  tears  his  body  with  his  arms.  In  its  advanced  age, 
it  is  Saturn,  who,  after  having  devoured  his  children,  is 
•ibamefully  mutilated  by  his  own  race, 

%  Go* 
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GoVERKMCMT  may  be  divided  into  legifladon  and  po-  BOOK! 
licy.     Legiflation  ads  within^  and  policy  without.   ,       ,       jt 

Savage  nations  have  rather  a  policy  than  a  legiflation.  Policy. 
Governed  among  themfelves  by  manners  and  example* 
the  only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  are  between  one 
nation  and  another.     Treaties  of  peace  or  alliance  are 
their  only  codes. 

Si7CH  were  nearly  the  focieties  of  antient  times*  Se«> 
parated  by  deferts,  without  any  communication  of  trade 
or  voyages,  thofe  people  had  only  a  prefeht  and  imme- 
diate ifltereft  to  fettle.  All  their  negotiations  confifted  in 
putting  an  cni  to  a  war  by  fixing  the  boundaries  of  a 
ftate.  As  the  bufinefs  was  to  perfuade  a  nation,  and  not 
bribe  a  court  by  the  miftrefles  or  favourites  of  a  prince^ 
eloquent  men  were  employed  in  it,  and  the  names  of 
orator  and  ambafTador  were  fynonimous. 

'  In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even  juflice 
itfdf  was  decided  by  force  j  when  the  Gothic  government 
divided  by  interefts  all  thofe  petty  Itates  which  owed  their 
exiftence  to  its  conftitution ;  negotiations  had  but  little 
influence  over  a  wild  and  reclufe  people,  who  knew  np 
right  but  that  of  wari  no  treaties  but  for  truces,  or 
ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
bad  arifen  from  the  artifices  which  had  founded  the  papal 
govern  (pent.  As  the  pontiffs,  by  the  laws  of  religion  and 
the  rules  of  the  hierarchy,  ruled  over  a  very  numerous 
clergy,  which  profelytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
chriilian  (fates,  thexorrefpondence  they  kept  up  with  the 
bifhops,  eftablifhed  early  at  Rome  a  center  of  commu- 
nication for  all  thefe  churches,  or  nations.  All  rights 
were  fubordinate  to  a  religion,  which  reigned  exclufively  . 
over  all  minds  j  it  had  a  fhare  in  almoft  every  tranfadion. 

Vol.  IV,  F  f  cither 
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BOOK  either  is  the  mbtivc  or  th^  means ;  and  the  popes  by  the 
Italian  emiCari^  they  had  placed  in  the  prelacies  of 
Chriftendoi^)  never  faikd  of  being  informed  of  ali  the 
motions,  ztvi  taking  advantage  of  all  events.  They  had 
the  higheft  intereft  in  this ;  that  of  attaining  univerfat 
monarchy.  The  barbariim  of  the  times  in  which  this 
project  was  conceived,  did  not  dimlnifh  its  greatneis  and 
fubHrnity.  How  darihg  was  the  attempt^  >  to  fnbdue 
without  troops  nations  that  were  alway&ifi  arms  !  What 
art  to  make  even  the  weaknefles  of  the  clergy  refpedable 
and  facred !  What  (kill  to  ^itate,  (b&ke  thrones  one  af- 
ter the  other,  in  order  to  keep  them  a])  in  fufajedion  1  So- 
deep,  fo  extend ve  a  de(ign  could  not  be  put  in  execution^ 
but  as  much  as  it  was  concealed  j  and,  therefore,  was 
iaconfiftent  with  an  hereditary  monarchy  ;  in  which  the 
paffions  of  kings  and  the  intrigues  of  mtnifters,  are  the 
caufe  of  fo  much  inftability  in  affairs.  This  projed,  and 
the  general  rule  of, conduct  it  requires,  could  not  be  form^ 
cd  but  in  an  ele£live  government,  m  which  the  chief  i« 
always  chofen  from  a  body  animated  with  tl^  fame  fpirit, 
and  imbued  with  the  fame  maxims^  in  which  an  arifto- 
cratic  court  rather  governs  the  prince,  than  fiifFers  itfelf 
to  be  governed  by  him. 

While  Italian  policy  was  pry^ing  into  all  the  ftates  of 
Europe,  and  feizing  all  occafions,  to  aggrandize  and  con- 
firm eccleliaftical  power,  each  fovereign  faw  with  indifler- 
ence  the  revolutions  that  were  taking  place  without. 
Moft  of  them  were  too  much  engaged  in  eftablifhing 
their  authority  in  their  own  dominions,  in  disputing  the 
branches  of  power  with  the  feveral  bodies  that  were  ia 
poflrffion  of  them)  or  who  were  flriving  agarnft  the  na<r 
tural  bent  that  monarchy  has  to  defpctiiin :  they  were  not 
liifficiently  mafters  of  their  own  inheritance,  to  interfere 
ffktlie  affairs  of  their  neighbouft. 


In  the  east  and  wEsrr  indies,  45^ 

Tif  r  fiftcci^h  century  changed  the  order  of  things.  B  C  O  R 
When  the  princes  had  colleded  their  forces,  they  were 
mclihed'  to  bring  theni  to  a£Kon.  Till  that  time,  the 
nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  other  upon 
tfireir  refpedive  frontiers.  The  feafon  of  the  campaign  was 
'Rafted  in  allkmbliiig  troops,  which  every  baron  always 
raifed  very  flowly.  There  were  fhtfn  only  ikirmifhes  be- 
tween parties,  no  regular  battles  between  armies.  Whenf 
a  prince  either  by  alliances  or  inhcy'rtance  had  acquired- 
domains  in  different  ftates,  rhe  interefts  were  confounded^ 
and^  contentions  arofo  among*  the  peopliii.  It  was  neceflary 
CO  fend'  rcfgular  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  dc^ 
fend  at  a  diftance  pofieilions  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
ftarte.  TIm  crown  of  England  no  longer  held  provinces 
in  the  hearii  of  France ;  but  that  of  Spain  aci^utfedr  fome 
ri^ts  in  Qermaiiy ;  ajid'  that  of  France  laid  daiihs  in 
Italy.  From  that  time  all  Earof:^  was  in  a  perpetual-  al*» 
tefnatm  of  war  and  negotiation. 

Th«  ambition,  the  talents,  and  the  rivalifaip  of  Charle» 
Ch«  llfthy  and  Flrancis  the  fiF(l».  gave  riie  to  the  prefent 
fyilemof  modern  politics.  Before  tho'timcs  of  tbefetwor 
kings,  the  nations  of  France  and  Spain  had  difputed  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  n«uA«.  of  the  houks  of  Ar- 
Kigon  audi  Anjou.  Their  di(r^Bttoii&  had  excited  a  for>« 
ment  thfbughout  all'  Ita^y,  atad  the  repuWiC'  of  Venice 
was  the  fod  of  that  civii^  re-a6tibn  agtiinil  two  foreign 
powers.  The  Germans  toolc  a  parr  in  thtCe  eommctions^ 
cit4ier  a^  au^lieries,  or  as  being  concerned  in  them.  The 
etnperor  andr  the  pope  engag^  in  thorn  with  almofV  all 
Chriil^ndom.  But  Francis  the  fvitt  and  Charles  the  fifrh 
engagecY  in  their  f^itt*,  theviewj^  the  anxiety,  thcdtftiiy 
of  all' Europe.  All  the  powers  learned  to  divide  them- 
ft^lves  bct^Veentwo  rival  houses,  in  orii'  r  to  weaken  alur- 
natel)^the  moft  powerful.     Fortune  favoured  the  talents, 
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BOO  K  the  force  and  the  artifice  of  Charles  the  fifth.    More  am-' 

XIX 

bitious  and  lefs  voluptuous  thau  Francis  the  firft,    hi* 

charader  turned  the  fcale^  and  Europe  inclined  to  his 

fide,  but  did  not  take  the  bend  for  ever. 

Philip  the  fecond,  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  iatrigue, 
but  not  the  military  virtues  bf  his  father,,  inherited  his 
projeds  and  ambitious  vievirs,  and  found  the  times  fa- 
vorable for  his  aggrandizement.  He  drained  his  king- 
dom of  men  and  fliips,  and  even  of  money,  though  he 
was  in  pofleiEon  of  the  mines  of  the  new  worlds  and 
left  behind  him  a  monarchy  more  extenfive,  but  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  much  weaker  than  it  had  been  under  his 
father. 

Hi9  fon  imagfned  he  Should  fadSen  the  chains  of  Eu- 
rope anew  by  an  alliance  with  thatbranch  of  his  houf<K 
which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip  the  fecoad  had  de- 
tached himfelf  from  it  by  negligence ;  Philip  the  third 
refumed  this  political  track,  fiiitin  other  refpeds  he 
followed  the  erroneous,  narfow,  fuperftitious  and  pedantic 
principles  of  bis  prcdeceflbr.  Within  the  ftate,  there 
was  much  formality,  but  no  order,  and  no  ceconomy* 
The  church  was  perpetually  devouring  the  ftate.  The 
inquifition,  that  deformed  monfter,  who  hides  his  head 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  feet  in  the  infernal  regions,  ftruck 
at  the  1*001  of  population,  >vhich  at  the  fame  time  fufFered 
confiderably  from  war  and  the  colonies.  Without  the 
ftate,  there  were  ftill  the  fame  ambitious  views,  with  lefs 
(kilful  meafures,.  Ra{b  and  precipitate  in  his  enterprizes> 
flow  and  ftubboro  in  the  execution  of  them,,  Philip  the 
third  had  all  thofe.defei^b^^which  are  pr^udicial  to  each 
other,  and  make  every  pruje<9:  mifcarry.  He  exfaaufted 
the  little  life  and  vigour  the  monarchy  had  left.  Richelieu 
availed  himfelf  of  the  weaknefs  of  Spain^  and  the  foibles 
of  the  king  whom  he  ruled  over^  to  fill  that  period  with 

his 
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,  |)is  intrigues,  an^  convey  his  name  to  pofterity.     Ger«  BOOK 
many  and  Spain  were  in  a  manner  conneded  by  th&houfe 
of  Auftria  :    to  this  league,  he  oppoled  by  way  of  coun* 
terpoife  that  of  France  with  Sweden.    This  fyftem  would 

« 

have  been  the  work  of  his  (imes,  if  ft  had  tiot'  been  the 
work  of  his  genius.  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  his  cohquefts 
«nflaved  all  the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in  lowering 
the  pride  of  Auftria ;  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  turn- 
ed the  advantage  of  the  fcale  in  favour^  of  Spain  and 
France.  ' 

Charles  the  fifth  had  been  accufed  of  aiming  at  uni- 
irerfal  monarchy ;  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  taxed 
with  tlie  fame  ambition.  But  neither  of  them  ever  con- 
ceived fo  liigh  and  fo  rafh  a  projed.  They  were  both  of 
them  paffionately  defirous  of  extending  their  empire,  by 
aggrandizing  their  families.  This  ambition  is  equally 
natural  to  princes  of  ^n  ordinary  caft,  who  are  born  with- 
out any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarcbs  of  a  fuperior  under- 
ftanding,  who  have  neither  virttie  nor  morals.  But  neither 
Charles  the  fifth,  nor  Lewis  the  fourteenth  liad  that  kind 
of  determination,  that  rmputfe  of  the  foul  to^rave  every 
thing,  which  makes  conquerors  of  heroes ;  they  had  no- 
thing of  Alexander  about  them,  Uevcrthelefs  ufcful 
alarms  were  taken  and  fpread  abroad.  Such  alarms  can- 
not be  too  foon  thought  of,  nor  too  foon  fpread,  when 
there  arife  any  powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  chiefly  among  nations,  and  with  cefpefl  to 
Icings,  that  fear. produces  fafety. 

Wm£n  Lewis  the  XlVth  began  to  look  ahout  him, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  furprized.  at  feeing  himfelf  more 
powerful  than  he  thought  he  was.  His  greatnefs  was 
partly  owing  to  the  little  hiarmony  there  was  betvreen  the 
forces  and  the  meafures  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had, 
indeed^  felt  the  neceflity  of  a  common  tie,  but  had  not 
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narcb,  proud  of  fucccfsa  and  vfLin  frioin  fi^  aptpjau/e  hs 
had  r/rceived,  it  was  tho^g^t  a  gre^t  de^l  w^s  ggintd  i( 
all  was  not  ioft.  In  ibou,  the  mi'uJtir^  bebaviouj-  of 
France  which  incixafed  with  her  v^Aorie^^  'the  oatMral 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  diiTention  every  where,  i/> 
order  to  reign  alone ;  hex  contempt  tor  ^e  f^hh  k>{  tre^*- 
ties  i  her  haughty  and  auth:>ritajtive  tone,  confin^ed  tb^ 
change  of  envy  into  hatred,  and  raifed  Mniv<er/al  alarms. 
Even  thofe  princes,  who  had  feen  without  umbrage^  pf 
rathjer  favoured  the '  increafe  of  dier  power,  f^It  the  ne- 
ceSity  of  repairing  .this  .error  in  polixics,  and  iindprAoo4 
that  they  muft  combine  and  raife  among  themfelvef  .9 
body  of  forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Fr^ce,  in  Qrder  tQ 
prevent  her  from  tyrannizing  over  the  n^tion^*  League^ 
.were,  therefore,  formed,  but  for  a  long  time  without 
eiFed.  One  Angle  man  appeared  to  anijoiate  and  ooodui^ 
.them.  Warmed  with  that  public  fpirit,  whi^h  jonJy  gceaf 
.and  vir.tuous  fouls  can  poiTefs,  it  was  a  prinp^,  thougti 
ihorn  in  a  republic,  who  was  feized  for  all  Europe  witti 
th^t  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  upright  minds.  This 
man  turned  his  ambition  towards  Lh,e  objei^  i^he  moft  eler 
'vated,  the  moil  V/orthy  oif  the  time  in  wiiich  he  lived.  H>9 
PWO  intereft  never  warped  him  from  th^  iiitereft  of  the 
public.  With  a  courage  which  was  entirely  his  own, 
jie  knew  how  to  braix  thofe  very  defeats  he  foreiaw  ^ 
;expe£ting  kfs  fuccefs  from  his  military  talents,  than  a 
happy  ifTue  from  his  patience  and  his  political  afiivity. 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  fucceflion  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  fet  all  Eurc  po  in  flames. " 

SiNcp  the  empire  of  xhc  Perfians  and  that  of  the  Ror 
mans,  ambition  had  never  been  tempted  by  fo  rich  9 
fpoih  1  he  fTince,  who  might  have  joined  it  to  his  own 
l^r.Qwnj,  would  naturally  have  rifen  to  that  univerfal  mo- 

narchy^ 
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narcky,  the  phantom  of  which  terrified  the  minds  of  all  ^  3tS  ^ 
men.  The  bufinefs,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  this 
throne  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  power  already 
formidable,  and  to  keep  the  balance  equal  between  the 
houfcs  of  Auftf ia  and  Bourbon,  who  had  the  only  bei9« 
ditary  right  to  the  throne. 

Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  manners>aiKl 
affairs  of  Spain,  have  aflerted^  if  we  may  believe  Boling- 
broke,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  hoftilities,  which  wtvc 
then  raifed  by  England  and  Holland,  wefhould  have  ken 
Philip  the  Vth  as  good  a  Spaniard  as  the  Philips  his 
predeceflbrs,  and  that  the  French  caUnet  would  then 
have  had  no  influence  upon  the  Spanifli  adminiftration  ; 
but  that  the  war  raifed  againft  the  Spaniards  to  give  them 
a  king,  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  a  crown  thjit  was  alone  capable  of  aflliftiiig 
thepi  in  chufing  one  that  would  fuit  them.  This  deep 
aA'd  juft  idea  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  half 
ft  e^ntury.  The  turn  of  the  Spaniards^  has  never  been 
4ble  to  coincide  with  the  talle  of  the  French.  Spain, 
from  the  chara<9er  of  her  inhabitants  fcems  rather  to  be- 
long to  Africa  than  to  Europe. 

The  events,  however,  anfwered  to  the  general  wifhes. 
The  armies  and  the  councils  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
gained  an  equal  fuperiority  over  the  common  enemy. 
Inftead  of  tbofe  languid  and  unfortunate  campaigns, 
which  had  tried  but  not  difcouraged  the  prince  of  Orange, 
all  the  operations  of  the  confederates  were  fuccefsful. 
France,  in  her  turn,  bumbled  and  defeated  on  all  fides, 
was  upon  the  bi^ink  of  ruin,  when  (he  was  reHored  by 
the  death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke  Charles, 
crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and  fucceedingto  all 
the  dominions  of  the  houfc  of  Aullria,  fhould  join  Spain 
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XIX  . 

be  in  pofieffion  of  that  fame  exerbiunt  power,  which  the 

war  had  wrefted  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But,  the 
enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifted  in  their  defign  of  de- 
throning Phih'p  the  Vth,  without  thinking  of  the  perfon 
that  was  to  fucceed  him ;  while  true  poiittcians^  not- 
wtthftanding  their  triumphs,  grew  tired  of  a  war,  the 
very  fucceis  of  which  always  became  an  evil>  when  it 
could  no  longer  do  any  good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raifed  diflentions  among 
the  allies,  which  prevented  them  from  reaping  all  thofe 
advantages  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  they  might 
reafonably  have  expelled  from  their  fuccefs.  The  beft: 
barrier  that  could  be  formed  to  cover  the  provinces  of 
the  allies,  was  to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France. 
Lewis  the  XlVth  had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying 
them,  and  bis  neighbours  had  fufFered  hJm  quietly  to 
raife  thefe  bulwark;  which  kept  them  in  continual  9iwe. 
It  was  neceflary  to  demolilh  them :  for  every  fl<ong 
power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  intends  to 
form  an  attack.  Philip  remained  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  fortifications  were  left  ftaoding  in  Flan- 
derS)  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered,  to  re^^i 
pair  the  imprudence  committed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
Fcance  hath  always  maintained  its  fuperiority  on  the  con- 
tinent :  but  chance  hath  often  dimtnifhed  its  influence. 
The  fcales  of  the  political  balance  will  never  be  perfect- 
ly even,  nor  accurate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees 
of  power  with  exaA  precifion.  Perhaps,  even  this  fyftem 
of  equality  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  chimaera.  The 
balance  can  only  be  fixed  by  treaties,  and  treaties  can 
have  no  folidity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  ab- 
folate  monarchs,  and  not  between  nations,    Thefe  a£ks 

ough^ 
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cmght  to  bind  the  people  themfelves,  becaufe  the  objed  BOOK 
of    them   is  their   peace   and    fafety,    which   arc  their 
greateft  good :    but  a  defpot  always   facrifices  his  Tub- 
jeds  to  his  anxiety,  and  bis   engagements  to  his  am- 
bition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fuperiority 
of  nations,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  imagined ;  fince  the 
laft  b^lf  cen,tury  commerce  hath  had  a  great  (bare  in  it. 
While  the  powers  of  the  continent'  meafured   and  par^* 
celled   out  Europe .  into  unequal   portions,    which  po- 
licy by  leagues,  treaties,  and   alliancea-  always  kept   in 
equilibrium  i  a  maritime  people  formed  as  it  w^re  a  new 
fyftem,  and  by   its  induAry  niade  the  land  fubje^l  to  the 
fea ;  as  nature  herfelf  has  done  by  her  laws.     It  formed, 
or  unfolded  that  extenfive  commerce,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  an  excellent  agriculture,  floiirifliing  manufactures^  and 
the  richeft  poflefSons  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
This   is  the   kind  of  univerfal   monarchy  that  Europe 
ought  to  wreft  from  England,  in  reftoring  to  each  ma- 
ritime date  that  freedom,  and  that  power  it  hath  a  right 
to  have  upon  the  element  that  furrounds  it.     This  is  a 
(yftem  of  public  good  founded  upon  natural  equity,  and 
in  this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  general  intereft.     The 
people  cannot  be  too  much  warned  to  refume  all  their 
powers,  and  to  employ  the  refources  offered  them  by  the 
climate  and  the  foil  they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that  national 
and  difiiniS  independence  in  which  they  were  born. 

If  all  Europe  were  fufficiently  enlightened,  and  if  eadi 
nation  were  acquainted  with  its  rights  add  its  real  adviti- 
tages,  neither  the  continent,  nor  the  ocean  would  mu- 
tually give  laws  to  each  other ;  but  a  reciprocal  influence 
would  be  eftablifhed  between  the  continental  and  mari- 
time people,  a  balance  of  induftry  and  power,  which 
woMld  induce  a  mutual  intercourfe  for  the  general  benefit* 

Each- 
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BOOK  Each  nation  would  Tow  and  reap  upoA  its  proper  clement* 
The  feyeral  dates  would  erjoy  the  fame  liberty  of  expor- 
tation and  importation  that  ibould  fubfift  between  the 
provinces  of  the  fame  empire. 

There  is  a  great  error  that  prevails  in  modern  poli- 
tics, v/hich  is  that  of  weakening  ones  enemies  as  much 
as  pofTible.  But,  no  nation'  can  labour  at  the  ruin  of 
others,  without  paving  the  way  for  and  haftening  its 
own  flavcry.  There  are  certainty  moments  in  which  for- 
tune at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a  people  a  great  in- 
creafe  of  power ;  but  fuch  fudden  elevations  are  not  laft- 
ing.  It  is  oftentimes  better  to  fuppoi  t  rivals,  than  to 
opprefs  them.  Sparta  refufed  to  enflave  Athens,  and 
Rome  repented  of  having  deftroyed  Carthage. 

This  elevation  of  ideas^  which  belongs  Aill  more  to 
nations  than  to  kings,  would  prevent  politicians  from  the 
neceflity'of  coijimitting  piany  crimes  and  aflVriing  maqy 
falfehoods  ;  and   would   remove  many  i^mpediments  and 
difficulties   out    of   the    way   of    negotiators.     At  pre- 
fept,  the   complication   of  affairs    hath  rendered   nego- 
tiations very  intricate.     Policy,  like  th^t  infidious  iq- 
k&  that  weaves  its  web  in  darkn^fs,  hath  ftretched  forth 
its  net  in   the  midft  of  Europe,  and   faftened   it,  as  it 
were,    to  every  court.     One   finglc   thread    cannot  be 
touched  without  drawing  all  the  reft.     The  loweft  fove- 
reign  hath  fome  hidden  concern  in  the  treaties  between 
the  great  powers.     Two  petty  princes  of  Germany  can- 
not exchange  a  fief,  or  a  domain,  without  being  thwarted 
or  fecofided  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Vorfailles,  or  Lon- 
don.    Negotiations  muft  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cabinets 
for  years   together  for  every  the  moft  trifling  change  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  land.     The  blood  of  the  people  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  not  bargained  for.     War  is  deter- 
mined upon  in  a  couple  of  days,  peace  is  dragged  on  for 

years- 
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firofii  ih<s  ni^Nr^  of  ^hingf,  is  pjurdy  <owiog  aUa£0  die 
chamber  of  tlie  q^gocmtors. 

Most  of  <^f^  yre  igopr^iit  i^en,  w^  are  tfe^tiflc 
with  fome  enlightened  perfons.  There  are,  pori^p^t  two 
or  three  viie  and  judixrious  c&binets  m  Europe.  The  nett 
anc  in  pofleffion  of  ijuriguing  men,  rai&d  iq  t}^  r7i3nagi:? 
inegDt.Qf  a&irs  by  the  paffions  and  ihsEnefAil  pl^fu/^  of 
a  mafter  a^d  bis  niiHreSb^  A  W^n  is*  juLv^noec)  fo  9 
ib^re  in  the  adnriniftratioo,  ^'it^oMt  fefipH^ifig  df^y. thing 
of  ihe  matter  ^  h£  »dopt3  th^  firft  (y&cm  that  ip  ofierfid 
tp  his  caprice  ^  p urfvies  j(  withMt  4inderft4Ui4ing  jt^  an4 
with  fo  much  the  ij^ore  obftjn^cy  tfae  mons  igopr^JOX  b^ 
is ;  he  ovi^.tarn$  ^1  that  ba«  J»een  Jooe  by  41^  |^sed««* 
cefior$,  in  o^rdyer  to  Jay  th^.  foun^fitio^  of  hi^  pw^fm&qpii^ 
wkkh  jbe  will  nevfr  be  able^oraife.  R4cb«li^4|'$  &A 
declaration,  when  he  became  paimAfv^  iiv|i« :.  ^^  ismndl 
buih  okfTid iu  flfitL  Thjs.fi^ylMgt  which  w^s  ^c^  (o^nd 
to  be  a  .good  oae,  in  the  jo^^u^)  of  o<3^  fi«^e  t^^%  b.a^ 
perb?p^  been  rciptated,  or  ih^ught  of,  by  ©v/?ry  oJie  of 
RichelicM's  fucceiibr^,  AU  publip  fty^  bavf  the  vfiDity^ 
not  only  to  proportion  tb^  pirade  of  tbeir  eypenfie>  of 
their  ^OMnner,  and  of  their  air,  to  the  hoigbt  of  their 
fiffiee ;  but  even  to  fweil  the  opiiMpn  <they  have  of  ihejr 
Vnderftandipg,  in  proportion  tp  the  io^t^eiice  ^f  eb^r 
authority. 

Whekt  a  naiion  is  great.and  powerful,  wbatibowld  itf 
governors  be  ?  The  court  and  the  people  will  aoi'w^r  thie 
queftion,  but  in  a  very  difi^reot  manner.  Tbe  swiAers 
fee  nothifig  in  their  office  but  the  eolargpnirni  of  their 
rights ;  tfiQ  people  fee  nothing  but  the  enlargemeot  of 
their  duties.  The  ideas  of  the  people  arejufts  &>rtho 
obligations  ^d  rights  of  ea^h  gpvernment  oitght  tp  be 
regulated  by  the  wants  and  defircs  of  each  nation,    fiuc 

this 
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BOOK  this  principle  of  natural  right  is  not  applicable  to  the 
focialilate.  As  focieties,  whatever  be  their  origin,  are 
almoft  all  of  them  fubjed  to  the  authority  of  one  fingle 
man,  political  meafures  are  dependent  on  the  charader  of 
the  prince. 

Ie  the  king  is  a  weak  and  unfteady  man,  his  govern- 
ment will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his  politics  will 
vary  with  his  government.  He  will  have  alternately  mi- 
Aiders,  ignorant  or  enlightened,  fteady  or  fickle,  de<- 
ceitful  or  lincere,  harfh  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or 
peace ;  fuch,  in  a  word,  as  the  viciiBtudc  of  intrigues 
will  produce  them.  Such  a  government  will  neither  have 
fyftem  nor  order  in  its  politics ;  and  all  other  govern- 
ments will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  fixed  views  and  per- 
manent meafures  vnth  it.  The  fyftem  of  politics  muft 
then  vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment ;  that  is,  with 
the  humour  of  the  prince. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefts  are  very 
dtiFerent  in  republican  governments.  As  the  authority 
there  refides  in  the  coUedive  body  of  the  people,  there 
are  certain  principles  and  feme  public  interefts  that  pre- 
tail  in  the  negotiations*  In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of 
a  fyftem  is  not  to  be  confined  to  ^  duration  of  a  miniftry, 
or  to  the  lifie  of  one  fingle  man.  The  general  fpirit  that 
exifts  and  perpetuates  itfelf  in  the  nation,  is  the  only 
rule  of  the  negotiations.  '  Not  but  that  a  powerful  citi- 
zen, or  an  eloquent  demagogue,  may  fometimes  lead  a 
popular  government  into  a  political  miftake ;  but  this  is 
eafily  recovered.  Faults,  in  thefe  inftances,  are  leflbns^ 
as  well  as  fuccefles  are.  Great  events,  and  not  men, 
^  produce  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  republics. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  over-reach  a  free  people  by 
artifice,  or  intrigues  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  alliance. 
Their  maxims  will  always  bring  them  back  to  their  ]aft« 
.    .  in&r 
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ing  ioterefts,  and  all  engagements  will  give  way  to  the  B  O  O  K 
fupreme  law.     In  thefe  governments,  it   is  the  fafety 
of  the  people  that  does  every  thing,  while  in  others  it  is 
the  will  of  the  mafter. 

This  contraft  of  political  maxims  has  rendered  popular 
conftitutions  fufpicious  or  odious  to  all  abfolate  monarchs* 
They  have  been  under  apprehenfions  leaft  the  republican 
fpirit  fhould  reach  to  their  own  fubjeds,  the  weight  of 
whofe  chain»  they  are  every  day  increafing.  One  may, 
therefore,  perceive  a  kind  of  fecret  confpiracy  between 
all  monarchies,  t6  deftroy,  or  infenfibly  to  fap  the  foun- 
dations of  all  free  ftates.  But  liberty  will  arife  from  the 
midft  of  oppreiSon.  It  is  already  in  every  heart ;  and 
it  will  be  conveyed  by  public  writings  into  the  minds  of 
all  enlightened  men  ;  and  by  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  All  men  will,  at  length,  feel,  and  this  pe- 
riod is  at  no  great  diftance,  that  liberty  is  the  firft  gift  of 
heaven,  as  it  is  the  firft  fource  of  virtue.  The  inftru- 
ments  of  defpotifm  will  become  its  deftroyers  ;  and  the 
enemies  of  humanity,  thofe  who  feem  armed  at  prefene 
merely  to  fight  againft  it,  will  exert  themfelves  in  its 
defence 

War,  as  well  as  fociety,  has  exifted  at  all  times  and  War. 
in  all  countries ;  but  the  art  of  war  is  only  to  be  found 
in  certain  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  certain  people. 
The  Greeks  inftituted  it,  and  conquered  all  the  forces' of 
Afia.  The  Romans  improved  it  and  conquered  the  world. . 
Thefe  two  nations  worthy  to  command  all  others,  finc< 
tb^  raifed  themfelves  by  genius  and  by  virtue,  owed  their 
fuperiority  to  the  infantry,  in  which  every  fingle  man 
exerts  his  whc^e  ftrengtlL  The  phalanxes  and  the  legions 
were  vi6lorious  every  where. 

When  indolence  rather  than  aSivity  had  introduce^ 
cavalry  into  thqir  armies^  Rome  loft  fome  of  iu  glory 

and 
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B  O  O  K  and  fticcc&.     Konrrchftandmg  the  exzA  difcrpltne  of  'm 

XIX. 

■  troQpR.  ft  could  no  k>nger  make  a  refiftanco  to  barbaKnis 
nations,  that  fought  on  foot* 

Yet,  thefe  half-favage  men,  who  with  arms  alonte 
2nd  the  mere  powers  of  nature,'  had  fuWued  the  moft 
cxtenfive  and  mod  crvUized  emprre  of  the  uiriverfe,  foon 
changed  their  infantry  into  cavalry.  '  This  was  prc^rly 
called  the  line  of  battle^  or  the  army.  All  the  nobiKty 
were  in  pofTeffion  of  the  lands  and  the  privileges,  thofe 
appurtenances  of  vidory,  chofe  to  rfde  on  horfeback  | 
wh>I«  the  enfiaved  people  were  left  on  foot,  almoft  with- 
out arms  and  without  eftimation. 

In  times  when  the  gentleman  was  diftingafflied  by  hi$ 
horfe ;  when  the  man  was  nothing,  but  the  rider  was 
all ;  when  wars  were  nothing  but  irruptions,  and  cam- 
paigns but  a  day;  when  fuccefs  dependeJupon  theqwck- 
nefs  of  marches :  then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
,  by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, there  were"  fcarce  any  other  troopsr  in  Europe. 
The  dexterity  and  ftrength  of  men  was  rro  Tonger  ftewn 
in  wreftfing,  at  rhc  ceftus,  in  the  exercife  of  the  arms,  and 
of  all  the  miffcles  of  the  body;  but  in  tournaments,  irf 
managing  a  hoHc,  and  in  throwing  the  lance  in  full 
fpccd.  This  fpecies  of  war,  more  ftiifable  to-  wandering 
Tartars,  thatr  to  fixed  and  fedentary  focietie^,  was  one 
of  the  errors  of  the  feudal  govcFrmMrtif.  A  race  of  con- 
querors, whofe  rights  wefeonfy  in  thefr  fwords-;  whofe 
merit  and  glory  was  m  their  armj ;  who  had'  no  othtfr 
occupatrem  tham  hunting,  could  Hardiy  avoid  riding,  oil 
horfeback,  with  aU  thaf  train  of  pride  artd  fpirit  of  au- 
thority they  muft  neceffariJy  acqofre  from-  a  rude  and  un- 
cultivated undcrftanding.  But  what  CotHd  ttoops  of 
bcavy-armcd   cavalry  avail  in  the- , attack  and  defence  of 

caJHe^ 
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caftles  and  toymSi  fortified  bf  walls  or  by  farroundiag  BOOK 
waters  r 

It  is  this  imperfetftion  in  the  military  art  which  occa* 
fioned  a  wur  to  lad  UDinterruptedly  for  ages^  betw«en 
Frihc€  and  England.  War  wds  carritd  on  perpetuaiiy 
for  want  of  a  fufficrent  number  of  combatants.  Whole 
months  were  required  to  colled,  to  arm,  to  lead  into  the 
field  troopa  that  were  only  to  ftay  there  for  a  few  weeks* 
Kings  could  not  alTemble  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
vaflals,  and  thofe  at  ftated  times.  The  lords  had  only  a 
right  to  call  under  their  banners  fome  of  their  tenants,  at 
ftipulated  terms.  Forms  and  rules  then  wafted  all  the 
time  in  war,  as  they  now  abforb  all  fortunes  in  the  courts 
of  juftice.  At  length  the  French  tired  with  being  con- 
fiantly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englifh,  like  the  horfe  that 
implored  the  affiftance  of  man  againft  the  flag,  fufiered 
the  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  impofed  upon  them,  which 
they  bear  to  this  day.  Kings  raifed,  in  their  own  pay^ 
troops  that  fubfifted  always.  Charles  the  feventh,  after 
having  expelled  the  English  with  mercenaries,  when  ba 
dilbanded  his  army,  kept  nine  tfaoufand  horfe,  and  fixteen 
thoufznd  infantry. 

This  wm  the  origin  of  the  abafement  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  elevation  of  monarchy ;  ^f  the  political  liberty 
of.  the  nation  without)  and  its  civil  flavery  within.  The 
people  were  delivered  from  feudal  tyranny,  but  to  fall 
fome  time  or  other  under  the  dcQxxifm  of  kings.  So 
much  does  human  nature  feem  born  for  flavery  I  It  be* 
came  -Bece(Eiry  to  ratfe  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  mi* 
litia ;  «iid  the  taxes  ifvere  arbitrary,  and  unlimited  as  the 
number  of  foldieiH,  that  were  diftributed  in  ike  different 
parts  of  the  kuig«k)iti,  under  a  pretence  of  guardtog  the 
•  frontiers  againft  the  enemy  j  but,  in  fa£(,  toreftrain  and 
•pprefs  the  fubjedl.    The  officers,  commanders  and  go* 

vernors 
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BOOK  vernors  were  tools  of  government  always  armed  agatnft 
the  nation  itfelf.  They  and  their  foldters  no  longer  loo^* 
ed  upon  chemfelves,  as  citizens  of  the  ftate,  folely  de- 
voted to  the  defence  of  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
people*  They  acknowledged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the 
kingdom,  except  the  king,  in  whofe  name  they  were 
ready  to  maflacre,  their  fathers  and  hrothers.  In  fliort, 
the  militia  of  the  nation  was  nothing  more  than  a.  royal 
militia. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder  which  required  large  ex- 
pences  and  great  preparation,  forges,  magazines,  and  ar- 
senals, made  arms  more  than  ever  dependent  on  kings, 
and  completed  the  advantage  that  infantry  hath  over  ca- 
valry. The  latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and 
•horfe  to  the  ibrmer.  A  horfeman  difmounted  was  either 
loft  or  good  for  nothing ;  and  a  horfe  withdut  a  leader 
carried  confufion  and  difmay  among  the  ranks*  The  ha- 
vock  which  the  artillery  and  fire-arms  made  in  fquadrons 
was  more  difficult  to  repair  than  it  w^s  in  the  battalion* 
In  a  word,  men  could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a  left 
expence  than  horfes  :  and  this  made  it  eafy  for  kings  to 
have  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  the  feventh,  fatal  to 
'  bis  fubje£l$,  at  leaflrin  futurity,  became  from  his  exam- 
ple prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people  of  Europe* 
Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep  itfelf  upon  the  defence 
Bgainft  a  nation  always  in  arms*  The  right  fyftem  of  po- 
litics, if  there  were  any  politics  at  a  timfe  when  the  arts, 
literature  and  commerce  had  not  yet  opened  a  communi- 
cation among  people,  would  have  been,  that  the  princes 
ihould  all  together  have  fallen  upon  that  one  who  had 
put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  continual  war*-  But  inftead 
of  compelling  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  they  took  up 
arms  tbemfelves.  This  contagion  fpread  itfelf  the  quicker, 

aa 
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«sit  a[^eared'the  only  remedy  agamft  the  danger  of  an  B  O  O  K 
invafion,    the  only   gAiarantee  of    the  fecurity  of-  the, 
YiSLtions.  ; 

1'here  was  however  in  all  parts  a  want  of  the  know« 
ledge  neceiTary  to  difcipliitea  body  of  infantry,  the  im- 
portance of  which  began  to  be  perceived..  The  manner 
of  lighting  which  the  Swixzera  had  ufed  againft  the  Bur- 
gimdians,  had 'rendered  them  as  famous  as  formidable^ 
With  ^eighty  fwords  and  long  halberds,  they  bad  always 
'Over(;Qme  the  Jborfes  and  men  of  the  feudal  militia.  Their 
ranks  being  impenetrable,  and  marching  on  in  clbfe  co- 
lumns,, they  Kxverthrew  all  that  attacked,  and  all  that  op- 
ppfed  them.  E^yexy  power  was  then  delxrous  of  having 
ibme  of  ihefeibldiers.  But,  the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the 
ri^d  there  was  of  their  aiMance,  and  fetting  tbe  purchafe 
of  it  at  too  high  atate^  it  became  neceiTary  to  refolve  to 
•do  without 'tbemt  and  to  form  in  all  parts  a  national  in- 
fantry,  in  order  not  to  depend  upon  thefe  auxiliary 
troops. 

Th£  Germans  were  the  firft  to  adopt  a  difdpline  that 
required  only  ftrength  of  body,  and  fubordination.  Pro- 
ceeding from  a  country  abounding  in  men  and  hortes,  they 
almoftrivailcd^e  reputation  of. the  Swifs  infantry,  with- 
«Lut  Joilng  thevadvantage  of  their  own.<:avalry. 

.  The  French, •  more  li?ely,. adopted  with  greater  di£5i- 
colty^  and  move  ilowly,  a  kind  of  noilitia  that  laid  a  re- 
ftraint  upon  all  their  motionS)  and  ^  feemed  rather  to  re- 
quire perfeveranoe  than  impetuoiity.  But  the  tafte  for 
imitation  and  novelty  prevailed  among  this  light  people, 
over  that  vanity  which  is  fond  of  its  own  cuftoms. 

The  Spaniards,  notwkhftanding  the  pride  threy  have 
been  reproached  with,  improved  upon  the  Switzers,  by 
bringing  16  greater  perfection  the  difcq[>line  of  that,  warlike 
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BOOK  people.     They  formed  ait  infantry  which  became  alter- 
nately the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increafed,  thecuftomand 
fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  in  all  parts,  and  the 
war  was  more  and  more  extended.  National  cenftitution 
had  for  ages  paft  fcarce  allowed  the  feveral  people  towage 
war  beyond  the  barriers  of  their  own  ftates.  It  was  car* 
ried  on  upon  the  frontiers  only  between  the  neighbouring . 
powers.  When  France  and  Spain  had  tried  their  arms 
in  the  moft  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no  longer 
poffible  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the 
nations  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  in  fzA  the  people  whamade 
war^againft  each  other,  but  the  kings  with  their  troops, 
for  the  honour  of  rhemfelves  or  their  families,  without 
any  regard  to  the  good  of  their  fiibjeSs.  Not  that  the 
princes  did  not  endeavour  to  intereft  the  national  pride 
of  the  people  in  their  quarrels ;  but  this  was  done  mereljr 
to*  weaken  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  independence 
which  was  ftill  ftruggling  among  fome  fets  of  men,  againft 
that  abfolute  authority  which  the  princes  had  gradually 
aflumed. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  TTic  Germans  la 
Italy;  the  Italians  in  Germany;  the  French  in  both 
thefe  countries.  The  Turks  were  fet  down  before  Na- 
ples and  Nice  j  and  the  Spaniards  were  all  at  once,  ia 
Africa,  in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France, 
and  in  the  low  countries.  All  thefe  nations  irritated,  and. 
pra^tifed  in  war,  became  adepts  in  the  art  of  fighting  and 
deftroying  each  other  with  infallible  regularity  and  pre- 
cifion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Gennans  to  contend 
with  the  Germans  ;  the  French  with  the  French  ;  but 
which  more  particularly  excited  Flanders  \agatnft  Spain* 
It  was  on  the  fens  of  Holland  that  fell  all  the  rage  of  a 

bigotted 
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l>!gotted  and  dcfpotic  king  ;  of  a  fuperftitJous  and  fan-^  O  O  K 
gutnary  prince;  of  two  Philips,  and  a  duke  of  Alba.  It 
was  in  the  low  countries  that  a  republic  arofe  front  the 
pedecutions  of  tyranny,  and  the  flames  of  the  inquifition. 
When  freedom  had  broken  her  chains,  and  found  an 
afylum  in  the  ocean,  fhe  raifed  her  bulwarks  upon  the 
continent.  The  Dutch  were  the  iirft  who  put  in  practice 
the  art  of  fortifying  placea :  fo  much  doth  genius  and  in-* 
vention  belong  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was  follow- 
ed in  all  parts.  Extenfive  ftates  had  only  occadon  to  for- 
tify their  frontiers.  Germany  and  Italy,  divided  among 
a  number  of*  princes,  were  thick  fet  with  ftrong  citadels 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  When  we  travel  through 
t he fe  countries,  we  meet  every  evening  with  gates  (hut 
and  draw-briJgcs  at  the  entrance  of  the  towns. 

Whu-E  the  Dutch  were  improving  the  art  of  fortify- 
ing, attacking,  and  defending  towns,  the  Swedes  were 
employed  in  forming,  as  it  were,  the  militar)'  fcicnce  of 
the  Aeld.  Guftavus  Adolphus  was  eminently  (killed  in 
the  art  of  war,  which  other  nations  have  acquired  at 
times,  but  which  the  Germans  have  always  prefcrved, 
as  peculiarly  attached  to  their  climate.  There  are  foldiers 
in  other  parts,  but  it  is  Germany  atone  that  furniffaes 
-generals. 

This  art  had  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  a  century  paft, 
when  it  was  remarkably  improved  by  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth. He  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  wearing  a' 
uniform  ;  of  carrying  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  fire- 
lock ;  of  making  ufe  of  the  artillery  to  advantage;  in  a 
word,  of  increafing  to  the  utmoft  the  dcftrudive  powers 
of  fire  and  fword. 

T'h«  king  of  Pruflia  alone  hath  invented  a  new  method 
of  difciplining  armies,  of  heading  battles,  and  of  gaining 
victories.      This  prince,    who  would  have  been  better 
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BOOK  ferved  by  another  nation,  and  certainly  better  commendedl 
XIX.  .  • 

than  he  could  poffibly  be  by  his  own  ;  who  hath  not  had, 

fince  Alexander,  his  equal  in  hiftory  for  extent  and  va<- 
liety  of  talents  ;  who  without  having  been  himfelf  formed 
by  Greeks,  hath  been  able  to  form  Lacedemonians ;    be, 
in  a  word,    who  hath  deferved,  beyond   all  others,  that 
his  name  (hould  be  recorded  in  his  age,  as  a  diftin&ion 
vying  in  greatnefs  with  thofe  of  the  £neft  ages  of  the 
world :    this  fame  king  of  Pruffia  hath  totally  changed 
the  principles  of  war,  by  giving  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
legs  an  advantage  over  the  arms ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  by* 
the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions  and  the  celerity  of  his 
marches,  he  hath  always  excelled  his  enemies,  even  when 
be  hath  not  conquered  them.     All  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  obliged  to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  him.  He  will  enjoy  the  glory,  fince  it 
is  one,  of  having  raifed  the  art  of  war  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, from  which  fortunately  it  cannot  but  degenerate. 
It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  that  we 
muft  afcribe  that  prodigious  multiplicity  of  troops,  which' 
prefents  us  with  the  fpeAacle  of  war  even  in  tt^e  midft 
of  peace.     In  imitation  of  that  monarch,  whohad  always 
a  numerous  army  on  foot,   all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
whether  ruling  over  large  or  fmall  ftates,  have  kept  bodies 
of  troops,    oftentimes  more  burdenfome  to  the  fubjedt 
from  the  expeoces  of  their  pay,  than  ufcful  for  the  defence 
of  the  fiate.     Some  of  the  moft  politic  among  them  have 
engaged'  thefe  troops  in  the  pay  of  greater  powers';  and 
thus  by  a  double  advantage,  they  have  contrived  to  raife 
large  fums  of  money  for  lives  which  were  always  fold 
but  never  expofed. 

What  right  then  have  we  to  exclaim  againft  thofe 
ages  of  barbarous  manners  under  the  feudal  government  ? 
Wat  wa3  then  no  more  than  a  ftate  of  commotion,  a 
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ttmpeftuous  period ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  almoft.  a  na-  BOOK 
tural  ftate.  Moft  governments  now  either  are,  x>r  be- 
come military.  Even  the  improvement  of  difcipline  is  a 
proof  of  it.  Security  in*  our  fields,  tranquillity  in  the 
cities,  whether  troops  are  paffing  through  or  are  quartered 
in  them  ;  the  police  which  prevails  about  camps  and  in 
garrifoned  towns,  do,  indeed,  fhew  us  that  arms  have  fome 
reftraint,  but  at  the  fame  tiote  indicate  that  every  thing 
is  fubje£t  to  their  power. 

Though  the  licencioufnefs  and  plunder  of  the  foldier 
are  reftrained,  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  this 
fecurity,  by  the  levying  of  taxes  and  militia.  It  is  not 
merely  by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A  million  of  men 
loft  or  deftroyed  are  nothing  out  of  a  hundred  million 
which  Europe  may,  perhaps,  contain.  But  this  million 
are  the  flower  of  the  population,  the  choiceft  of  the 
youth,  the  fource  of  reprodu£lion,  the  life  of  induftry 
and  labour.  And  in  order  to  fupport  and  recruit  this 
million  of  troops,  all  the  feveral  orders  of  fociety  muft 
be  burdened,  which  encroaching  one  upon  the  other, 
muft  necefiarily  opprefs  the  loweft  and  moft  ufeful  of 
them,  that  of  the  huibandmen.  The  increafe  of  taxes 
and  the  difficulty  of  colle<£iing  them,  deftroy  from  want 
or  hunger  thofe  very  families,  that  are  the  parents  and 
nurferies  of  the  manufa^ures  and  the  armies. 

Akother  inconvenience  arifmg  from  the  increafe  of 
troops,  is  a  diminution  of  bravery.  There  arc  few  men 
that  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  Lacedaemon  and 
Rome,  where  women  that  were  free  citizens  brought 
forth  foldiers ;  where  children  were  lulled  to  fleep,  and 
awakened  with  the  noife  of  trumpets  and  warlike  fongs  ; 
where  education  rendered  men  unnatural,  and  made  them 
beings  of  a  different  fpecies :  all  other  nations  have  only 
bad  a  few  brave  men  amongft  them.     And,  indeed,   the 
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BOO  Klcflcr  is  the  number  of  troops  raifed,  the  better  will  they 

XIX 

be.     IJormerly,  among  our  anccftors,    lefs  civilized  but 

ftrongcr  than  we  are,    the  armies  were  much  lefs  nu- 
merous  than  ourS)    but  the  engagements  were  more  dc- 
cifive.     It  was  neceflary  to  be  a  noble  or  ^  rich  man  to 
fervein  the  army,    which  was  looked   upon  both  as  an 
honour  and  a  privilege.     None  but   volunteers  bojc  the 
llandard.     All  their  engagements  ended  with  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  any  man  who  difliked  the  art  of  war,  was  at 
liberty  to  withdrave  himfelf.     Befides,    there  was  then 
more  of  that  heat  of  the  blood,  of  that  greatnefs  of  fen- 
timent  which  conftitutes  true  courage.     Atprefcnt,  what 
glory  is  there  in  fervjng  under  abfolute  commanders,  who 
judge  of  men   by  their  fize,  eftimate  them  by  their  pay, 
cnlift  them  *  by  force  or  by  flratagem,  and  keep  or  dif- 
charge  them  at  pleafure  without  their  confcnt,  as  they 
have  taken  them  ?    What  honour  is   there  in  afpiring  to 
the  command  of  armies  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
courts,  where  every  thing  is  given  or  taken  away  without 
reafon ;  where  men  without  merit  are  raifed,  and  others 
without  offence  are  degraded  by   mere  caprice  ?    There- 
fore, except  in  rifing  empire^^  or  in  critical   times,  ohc 
greater  number  there  are  of  foldiers  in  the  ftate,  the  more 
is  the  nation  weakened  ;    and   in   proportion  as  a  ftate  is 
enfeebled,  the  number  of  its  foldiers  is  increafcd, 

A  third  inconvenience  is,  that  the  increafe  of  the  mi- 
litia tends  to  defpotifm.  A  number  of  troopp,  towns 
well  fortified,  m2gazines  and  arfenals  may  prevent  ir- 
ruptions;  but  in  prefcrving  a  people  from  the  invafions 
of  a  conqueror,  th(^y  do  not  fecure  them  from  the  en- 
croachmcnts  of  a  defpotic  prince.  So  many  foldiers  do 
but  keep  thofe  that  are  already  flaves  in  chains.  The 
ftrongeft  then  prevails,  and  makes  every  thing  conform 
to  his  will,  as  every  thint^  is  fubftrvient  to  his  power* 
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By  the  force  of  arms  alone,  he  fets  the  opinions  of  meiiB  O  O  K 
at  defiance,   and  inforces  obedience.     With  ibldiers  he 
levies  taxes  ;   and  by  taxes  he  raifes  ibldiers.     Me  ima* 
gines  that  he  exerts  and  (hews  his  authority,  by  deflroying 
what  he  hath  foroted  ;    but  his  exertions  are  vain  and 
fniitlefs.     He  is  perpetually  renewing  his  militia,   with- 
out ever  being  able  to  recover  the  national  ftrength.     In 
▼min  do  his  foldiers  keep  his  people  in  continual  awe ;  if 
his  fubjeds  tremble  at  his  troops ;    his  troops  in  return 
will  fly  from  the  enemy.     But  in  thefe  circumftances  the 
lofs  of  battle  is  the  lofs  of  a  kingdom.     The  hearts  of 
all  being  alienated,  are   impatient  of  fubmitting  to  a  for 
reign  yoke ;  becaufe  under  the  dominion  of  a  conqueror 
there  are  ftill  hopes,  under  that  of  a  defpoc,  there  is  no- 
thing but  apprelienfion.     When  the  progrefs  of  the  mi^ 
litary  government  hath  induced  defpotifm,    then  the  na- 
tion is  loft.   .The  foldiery  foon  becomes  infolent  and 
detefted.     Families  become  extin£t  by  barrennefs  occa- 
iioned  from  wretchednefs  and  debauchery.     A  fpirit  of 
diicord  and  hatred  prev^^ils  amongft  all  orders  of  men, 
that  are  either  corrupted  or  difgraced.     Societies  betray, 
fell,  and  plunder  each  other,  and  give  themfelves  up  one 
after  another  to  the  fcourges  of  the  defpot, '  who  op- 
preiles,  deftroys,  and  annihilates  them  all.     Such  is  the 
end  of  that  art  of  war,  which  induces  a  military  govern-* 
ment.     Let  us  now  confider  the  influence  of  the  navy. 

The  antients  have  tranfmitted  to  us  almoft  all  thofeNavy. 
arts,  that  have  been  revived  with  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters; but  we  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  military 
management  of  the  navy.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Carthage 
and  Rome,  fcarce  knew  any  fea  but  the  Mediterranean  ; 
to  fail  through  which  it  was  only  neceflkry  to  have  rafts, 
gallies,  and  men  to  row  them.  Sea  engagements  might 
then  be  sbftinate  ;    but  it  required  no  great  ikill  to  con- 
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BOOK  ftrud  and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pafs  from  Europe  into 
Africa,  nothing  was  neceflary,  but  what  may  be  calicd 
flat-bottomed  boats  which  landed  Carthaginians  or  Ro- 
mans; who  were  almoft  the  only  people  engaged  in  fea 
fights.  The  Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Afia,  were 
fortunately  more  employed  in  commerce  than  in. fighting. 
After  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned  both  the 
land  and  the  fea  to  plunderers  and  to  pirates,  the  navy 
remained  during  twelve  centuries,  in  that  ftate  of  anni- 
hilation into  which  all  the  other  arts  were  fallen.  Th«;^ 
f warms  of  barbarians,  who  over- ran  and  totally  deftroyed 
Rome,  came  from  the  Baltic,  upon  rafts  or  canoes,  to 
ravage  and  plunder  our  fea>coafts,  without  quitting,  how- 
ever, the  continent.  Thefe  were  not  voyages,  but  de* 
fcents  upon  the  coaft  that  were  continually  renewed.  The 
Danes  and  Normans  were  not  armed  for  a  cruize,  and 
fcarce  knew  how  to  fight  but  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Chinefe  fupplied  the  Euro- 
peans with  the  compafs,  and  the  compafs  gained  them 
America.  The  needle,  which  taught  failors  to  know 
how  far  they  were  diftant  from  the  north,  or  how  neaV 
they  approached  to  it,  emboldened  them  to  attempt  longer 
voyages,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  land  for  whole  months  to- 
gether.  Geometry  and  agronomy  taught  them  how  to 
compute  the  progrefs  of  the  conftellations,  to  determine 
the  longitude  by  them,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how 
far  they  were  advancing  to  the  eaft  and  to  the  weft. 
Even  at  that  time,  the  height  and  the  diftance  of  veflels 
from*  the  coaft  might  always  have  been  known.  Though 
the  knowledge  of  the  longitudes  be  much  more  inaccu- 
rate than  that  of  the  latitudes,  yet  both^the  oneand  the 
other  had  foon  fufliciently  improved  navigation,  to  give 
rife  to  the  art  of  carrying  on  war  by  fea.  The  firft  eflay, 
however,  of  this  art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were 
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in  poflcffion  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  moft  celebrated  BOOK 
engagement  of  the  modern  navy  was  that  of  Lepanto, 
which  was  given  two  centuries  ago^  between  two  huQ<^ 
dred  and  five  chriftian,  and  two  hundred  and  fixty' 
,  Turkifli  gailies.  It  was  Italy  alone,  which  hath  invent- 
ed every  thing  and  preferved  nothing,  that  had  conftruA- 
ed  this  prodigious  armament  ^  but  at  that  time,  its  trade, 
its  po{>ulation  were  the  double  of  what  they  are  at  pre- 
fent.  Befides,  thofe  gailies  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  of  fome  of 
the  old  carcafes  that  are  ilill  preferved  in  the  arfenal  of 
Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  exceed  fourfcore  in 
one  galley.  At  this  day  Venice  has  more  beautiful  galw 
lies  and  leis  influence  upon  that  fea>  which  the  doge  mar- 
ries, and  which  other  powers  frequent  and  trade  upon. 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  very  proper  for  criminals ;  but 
ftronger  veffels  were  required  for  foldicrs.  The  art  of 
conftrufting  fliips  improved  with  that  of  navigation.  Philip 
the  fecond,  king  of  all  ^pain,  and  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  employed  all  the  docks  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  which  he  then  pofleflcd,  in  conftru£l!ng 
fliips  of  an  extrordinary  fize  and  ftrength  ;  and  his  fle^t 
aflamed  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  confifted 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  (hips,  near  one  hundred  6( 
which  were  the  largeft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the 
ocean.  Twenty  fmall  (hips  followed  this  fleet,  and  failed 
or  fought  under  its  protection.  -  The  pride  of  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  fixteenth  century,  hath  dwelt  very  much 
upon  and  exaggerated  the  pompous  defcription  of  this 
formidable  armament.  But  what  fpread  terror  and  admi- 
ration two  centuries  ago,  would  now  ferve  only  to  excite 
laughter.  The  largeft  of  thofe  fliips  would  be  no  more 
than  a  third-rate  vefiel  in  our  fquadrons.    They  were  fo 
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900  K  heavily  armed,  and  fo  iiI-condu£ted,  that  they  could  nei- 
ther move,  nor  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board  another 
veflel,  nor  could  the  (hip  be  properly  worked  in  tempeftu- 
ous  weather.  The  failors  were  as  awkward  as  the  fliips 
were  heavy,*  and  the  pilots  almoft  as  ignorant  as  the 
failors. 

The  Englifli,  who  were  already  acquainted  widi  the 
weaknefs  and  little  (kill  of  their  enemies  at  fea,  con- 
cluded that  their  inexperience  would  occafion  theiv  defeat* 
Satisfied  with  avoiding  to  board  thefe  weighty  machineity 
th^  burned  a  part  of  them.  Some  of  thefe  enormous 
galleons  were  taken,  others  difabled.  A  ftocm  came  on  1 
mod  6f  the  (hips  had  loft  their  anchors ;  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  caft 
away,  fome  upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland,  others 
upon  the  coafts  of  Ireland.  Scarce  one  half  of  this  in- 
vincible fleet  was  able  to  return  to  Spain,  where  its  tat- 
tered condition,  joined  to  the  terror  of  the  failors,  fpread 
a  confternation  throughout  the  land,  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  The  Spaniards  were  for  ever  deprefied 
by  the  lofs  of  an  armament  that  had  coft  three  years  of 
preparation,  and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  were  almoft  exhaufted. 

The  deftrudion  of  the  Spanilh  navy  occafioned  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutcb^ 
The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants  could  not  be  more  pro- 
.perly  puniflied  than  by  the  profperity  of  a  people,  forced 
by  oppreffion  to  break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When 
this  republic  began  to  raife  its  head  from  amidft  its  fens, 
the  reft  of  Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  Hol- 
land, from  all  other  ftates.  l^he  inquifition  which  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  wiftied  to  extend  over  all  parts  of  its 
dominion;    the  perfecution  which    Henry  the  fecond 
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nifed  in  France ;  the  emiflaries  of  Rome,  who  were  BOOK 
fupported  in  England  by  Mary;  every  thing,  in  a  word, 
concurred  to  people  Holland  with  an  immenfe  number  of 
refugees.  This  country  had  neither  lands,  nor  harveft 
for  their  fubfiftence.  They  were  forced  to  feek  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the  commerce 
of  Europe  was  engrofTed  by  Lifbon,  Cadiz  and  Antwerp, 
under  one  fovereign,  whofe  power  and  ambition  made 
him  an  univerfal  obje£l  of  hatred  and  -envy.  The  new 
republicans,  having  efcaped  his  t)'ranny,  and  being  ex- 
cited by  refentment  and  neceffity,  became  pirates,  and 
formed  a  navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe,  whom  they  held  in  utter  averfion.  France  and 
England,  who  in  the  advancement  of  the  ridng  republiCf 
forefaw  nothing  more  than  the  humiliation  of  the  boufe 
of  Auftria,  affifted  her  in  preferving  conquefts  and  fpoils, 
the  value  of  which  they  were  yet  unacquainted  with. 
Thus  the  Dutch  fecured  to  themfelves  eftablifliments 
whenever  they  chofe ;  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  acquiii- 
tions  before  the  jealoufy  of  other  nations  could  he  ex- 
cited, and  imperceptibly  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all 
commerce  by  their  induilry,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  fquadrons. 

The  domeftic  contentions  in  England  were  for  awhile 
favourable  to  this  profperity,  which  had  been  fo  filently 
acquired  in  remote  countries.  But  at  length  Cromwell 
rouzed  in  his  country  the  emulation  of  commerce,  (6 
natural,  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland.  To  fhare  the 
empire  of  the  feas  with  them  was,  in  fa£l,  to  give  it  up  to 
them  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  determined  to  keep  it.  In- 
ftead  of  feeking  the  alliance  of  England,  they  courage* 
oufly  refolved  upon  war.  They  carried  it  on  for  a  long 
time  with  unequal  force;  and  this  perfeverance  againft 
ipisfortune  prefcrved   to  them,  at  leaft,  an  honourable 
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BOOK  rivalfliip.     Superiority   in   the  conftru£lion  and  form  of 
^  *   itheihips  often  gave  the  viftory  to  their  enemies  ;  but  the 

vanquiOied  never  met  with  any  decifive  lofles. 

l^HBSB  long  and  dreadful  combats,  however,  had  ex- 
haufted,  or,  at  leaft,  diminifhed  the  ftrength  of  the  two 
nations,  when  Lewis  XIV,  willing  to  avail  himfelf  of 
their  mutual  weaknefs,  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  fea. 
When  this  prince  firft  aiTumed  the  reins  of  government^ 
be  found  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  veiTels  in  his  harbours, 
and  thofe  half  rotten ;  neither  were  they  (hips  of  the  firft 
or  fecond  rate.  Richelieu  had  known  the  neceffity  of 
raifing  a  pier  before  Rochelle,  but  not  of  vforming  a  navy; 
the  idea  of  which  muft,  however,  have  been  conceived  by 
Henry  the  IVth  and  his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  fineft  age  of  the  French  nation  to  give  birth 
to  every  improvement  at  once*  Lewis,  who  caught,  at 
leaft,  all  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  he  did  not  himfelf  create, 
eftablifhed  a  council  for  the  conftru£tion  of  fhips  in  each 
of  the  five  ports  which  he  opened  to  the  royal  or  military 
navy.  He  formed  docks  and  arfenals ;  and  in  lefs  than 
twenty  years,  the  French  had  one  hundred  fhips  of  the 
line. 

They  firft  tried  their  ftrength  with  the  people  of  Bar- 
.bary,  who  were  beaten.  They  afterwards  lowered  the 
Spanifh  flag.  Then,  engaging  with  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  fometimes  feparate,  and  fometimes 
combined,  they  generally  gained  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  the  fight.  The  firft  memorable  defeat  the  French 
navy  experienced,  was  in  1692,  when  with  forty  fhips, 
they  attacked  go  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  oppofite  La 
Hogue  in  order  to  give  the  Englifh  a  king  they  would  not 
have,  and  who  was  not  himfelf  very  defirous  of  the  title. 
The  moft  numerous  fleet  obtained  the  vi£lory.  James 
the  fecond  felt  an  involuntary  pleafure  at  the  triumph  of 
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the  people  who  expelled  him;  as  if  at  this  inftant  the  B  O  O  K 
blind  love  of  his  country  had  prevailed  within  him,,  over 
his  ambition  for  the  throne.     Since  that  day  the  naval 
powers  of  France  have  been  upon  the  decline,  and  have 
never  been  re-eftablifhed. 

From  that  period  England  afiumed  a  fuperiority,  which 
hath  carried  it  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  profperity.  A  peo- 
ple, who  are  at  prefent  the  firft  upon  the  feas,  eafily  per- 
fuade  themfelves  that  they  have  always  held  that  empire.  • 
Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the  aera  of 
Julius  Ca&far;  fometimes  they  will  aflert  that  they  have 
ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  lead,  fince  the  ninth  century. 
Perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  the  Corficans  who  are  nothing 
at  prefent,  when  they  are  become  a  maritime  people, 
will  record  in  their  annals  that  they  have  always  ruled  over 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind, 
they  muft  endeavour  to  aggrandize  themfelves  in  pail  as 
well  as  future  times.  Truth  alone,  -that  exifts  before  all 
nations  and  furvives  them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath 
been  no  navy  in  Europe  from  the  chriftian  a^ra  till  the 
1 6th  century.  The  Englifli  themfelves  had  no  need  of  it, 
while  they  remained  in  poflefiion  of  Normandy  and  of 
the  coafts  of  France. 

When  Henry  the  Vlllih  wanted  to  equip  a  fleet  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  vefills  from  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and 
Dantzic;  but  efpecially  from  Genoa  and  Venice,  who 
alone  knew  how  to  conftrvid^and  guide  a  fleet;  who  fup- 
plied  ^U  tho'failors  and  admirals;  who  gave  to  Europe  a 
Columbus,  an  Americus,  a  Cabot,  a  Verezani,  thofe 
vronderful  men  who  have  added  fo  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  globe.  Elizabeth  wanted  a  naval  force  againft  Spain, 
■and  permitted  her  fubjedls  to  arm  (hips  to  adl  agsinft  the 
enemies  of  ftate.  This  penniflion  formed  the  military 
iaiiors.    The  queen  herfelf  went  to  fee  a  ihip  that  had 

been 
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BOOK  been  round  the  world ;  where  (he  embraced  Drake,  at 

XIX.  .... 

the  time  (he  knighted  him.     She  left  forty-two  men  of 

war  to  her  fucceflors.  James  the  firft  and  Charles  the 
Arft,  added  ibme  (hips  to  the  naval  forces  they  had  re- 
ceived" from  the  throne ;  but  the  commanders  of  this  navy 
were  chofen  from  the  nobility,  who  fatisficd  with  the  ho- 
nours, left  the  labours  to  the  pilots ;  fo  that  the  art  of  navi- 
gation received  no  improvements. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that  dethroned 
the  Stuarts.     Ships  of  the  line  were  given  to  captains  of 
ordinary  extradion,  but  of  uncommon  (kill  in  navigati- 
on.    They  improved,  and  made  the  Briti(h  navy  illuftri- 
ous. 

When  Charles  II.  reafcended  the  throne,  the  king* 
dom  was  pofl'elTcd  of  fix  and  fifty  (hips.  It  increafed  under 
his  reign,  to  the  number  of  eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of 
which  were  (hips  of  the  line.  ,  Towards  the  latter  days 
of  this  prince,  it  began  to  decline  again.  £ut,  his  bro- 
ther, James  II.  reftored  it  to  his  former  luflre,  and  raifed 
it  even  to  a  greater  degrrt  of  fplendour.  Being  him- 
ielf  high  admiral  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  had 
invented  the  art  of  regulating  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
fleet,  by  the  fignals  of  the  flag.  Happy,  if  he  had  better 
underftood  the  art  of  governing  a  free  people]  When  the 
prince  of  Orange,  his  fon-in-law,  feized  his  crown,  the 
Enelffh  navy  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-three 
ve(rels  of  all  fizes,  armed  with  feven  thoufand  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  equipped  with  forty-two  thoufand  men* 
This  force  was  doubled  during  the  war  that  was  carried 
on  for  the  Spanifh  fucccflion.  It  hath  fince  increafed  fo 
much,  that  the  Engli(h  think  they  are  able  alone  to 
balance  by  their  maritime  forces  the  navy  of  the  whole 
univerfc.     England  is  now  at  fea,  what  Rome  formerly 

was 
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^as  upon  land,   when  flie  began  to  fall  from  her  great-  BOOK 
nefs*  . 

Thjc  Epglifh  nation  confiders  its  navy  as  the  bulwark 
of  its  fafety,  and  the  fource  of  its  riches.  It  is  in  peace, 
as  in  .war,  the  center  of  all  its  hopes.  It  raifes,  there* 
fore,  a  fleet  more  willingly,  and  with  greater  expedition 
than  a  battel ioa.  It  fpares  no  expence,  no  political  mea- 
fures  to  acquire  feamen. 

First  the  allurements  of  reward  are  put  in  aftion. 
The  parliament  in  1744,  decreed,  that  all  prizes  taken 
by  a  man  of  war,  fhould  belong  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  conquering  fhip.  They  Ukewife  granted  an  ad- 
ditional gratification  of  five  pounds  flerling  to  every  Eng-' 
lifhman,  who  in  an  engagement,  fhould  board,  talce^ 
or  fink  an  enemy's  (hip.  To  the  allurements  of  proftf, 
the  government  adds  compulfive  meafures,  if  they  be- 
come necefTary.  In  times  of  war,  they  fcize  upon  failors 
of  the  mercantile  navy. 

Nothing  is  apparently  fo  contradiSory  to  national 
freedom,  as  thefe  exertions  of  authority  upon  men  and 
commerce  at  the  fame  time.  Yet  as  thefe  a£ls  of  vio- 
lence do  not  take  place  unlefs  in'  confequence  of  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  republic  ;  they  cannot  be  confidcred  as  en- 
croachments upon  liberty;  becaufe  their  objeft  is  the 
public  fafety ;  which  is  the  particular  tntereft  of  thofe 
who  appear. to  be  the  vi£iims.of  them  ;  and  becaufe  the 
flate^f  focicty  requires,  that  the  will  of  each  individual 
lihould 'be  fubftrviem  to  the  wiU  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty. Beildes,  the  failors  receive  the  fame  pay  from  the 
government,  they  would  get  from  the  trader,  which  to- 
tally juftiiies  this  compulfive  meafure;  a  meafure  which  is 
always  tnofl  advantageous  to  the  flate.  The  failor  is  no 
longer  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  but  while  he  con- 
tinues in  ,its  fervice.    The  expeditions  are  by  thefe  means 

carried 
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B'O  OK  carried  on  with  greater  fecrecy  and  difpatoh;  and  the 
crews  are  never  idle.  In  a  word,  if  this  were  an  incon- 
venience, it  is  furely  not  worfe  than  that  perpetual  fla« 
very,  in  which  ail  other  European  Tailors  ace  iteld. 

The  navy  is  a  new  kind  of  power,  which  muft  change 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  harh  defeated  the  old  fyfiem 
of  equilibrium.  Germany,  which  hM  the  balanccrbe- 
tween  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  hath  ceded 
it  to  England  i  which  ifland  difpofes  at  prefent  of  the 
continent.  As  by  means  of  its  (hips  it  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power  of  aflifting  or  doing 
hurt  is  extended  over  a  greater  number  of  dates..  .  It  has^ 
therefore,  a  greater  number  of  allies,  a  higher  degree 
of  confideration  andf  influence.  It  is  this  ifland  whofe 
empire  is  eftablifhed  over  America  ;  becaufe  it  hath  men 
and  arts  in  that  country  infiead  of  gold  and  the  materials 
of  luxury.  England  is  of  itfelf  the  lever  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  She  occafions  th^  greateft  revolutions ;  .and  car- 
ries the  deftiny  of  nations  upon  her  fleets.  She  is.  accafed 
of  afpiring  to  be  fole  miftrefs  of  navigation  and  trade. 
This  empire  which  {he  might,  perhaps,  obtain  fpr  ^  (hort 
time,  would  occafion  her  ruin.  The  univecf^l.cpoparchy 
of  the  feas  is  not  a  lefs  prefumptuous  pioje^t,  than  that 

*     •         •  « 

of  the  land. 

»       .    .  •     ^^  • 

France  is  continually  exclaiming;  that  there  is  a  ne* 
cefllity  of  edabliihing  an  equilibrium  of  power  upon  fcatv: 
but  (be  is  fufpe&d  of  being  defirous  not  to  have  any 
mafters  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  no  Jongev  any  rivals  on 
the  continent,  at  leatt,  Spain  is  the  only  power  that  has 
been  hitherto  pcrfuaded  to  join  her.  It  iaia  happy  cir*- 
Gumftance  for  Europe  that  the  maritime  forces  (hould 
caufe  a  diverfion  to  thofe  of  the  land.  An^  pover  that 
has  its  own  coafts  to  defend,  cannot  eafily' overcome  the 
barriers  of  i^s  neighbours.    For  this  purpofe  imaienfe 

pre- 
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preparations  are  required ;  numberlefs  troops  ;  arfenals  BOOK 
of  all  kinds  ;  and  a  double  provifion  of  means  and  re- 
fources,  in  order  to  put  fcheities  of  conqueft  into  ex- 
ecution. Since  navigation  hath  prevailed  in  Europe,  it 
enjoys  greater  fecurity  at  home,  and  a  more  preponder- 
attng  influence  abroad.  Its  wars  are,  perhaps,  neither  \e(s 
frequent,  nor  lefs  Moody ;  but  it  fuffers  lefs  ravage,  and 
is  Ms  weakened  by  them.  The  operations  are  carried 
on  with  more  harmony,  nfK)re  connexion,  and  there  are 
leis  of  ihofe  great  eiFeAs  that  throw  all  fyftems  into  con- 
fufion*  There  are  more  attempts  and  lefs  mifchief.  AH 
the  various  paffions  of  men  feemed  dire<5led  towards  one 
general  good,  one  grand  political  view,  one  happy  cm-> 
ployment  of  all  natural  and  moral  faculties  -,  which  is  no 
other  than  commerce. 

If  the  a>tof  navigation  arofe  from  fitting,  as  thatofCommcire; 
war  did  from  the  chace  j  tire  navy  then  owes  its  exigence 
to  commerce.  The  defire  of  gain  firft  induced  us  to  make 
voyages  ;  ain)  one  world  hath  been  conquered  to  enrich 
another.  This  6bje&  <A  conqueft  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  commerce;  in  order  to  fupport  commerce  naval 
forces  have  become  necefTary,  which  are  themfeives  pro- 
duced by  the  trading  navigation.  The  Phenicians,  fi- 
tnated  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  at  the  confines  of  Afia 
anft  Africa,  to  receive  and  difpenfe  all  the  riches  of  the 
aotieat  world,  founded  their  colonies  and  built  their  ci- 
ties, with  no  other  view  but  that  of  ccmmerce.  At 
Tyre,  they  were  the  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  at 
Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic  that 
traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the  beft  of  the  European 
oooib. 

.  Thb  Greeks  fucceedcd  the  Phenicians  ;    the  Romans 

caoae  after  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  ;  they  held 

the  dominion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of  the  land  ^  but  they 

Vol.  IV.  '      H  h  carried 
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^•sfir  ^  carried  on  no  other  kirtd  of  conunercet,  except  that  of 
conveying  into  Italy»  for  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of 
Africa,  Afia,  and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome 
had  invaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  loft  all  her  ac* 
quiAtions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  werie^  to  its  ori- 
ginal fource  towards  the  eaft.  There  it  was  eftabliOied, 
While  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Europe.  The  empire  was 
divided ;  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  art  of  war  remained 
in  th«  weft';  but  Italy  preferved,  atleaft^t  its  communi- 
cation with  the  Levant,  where  all  the  treafures  of  India 
w»te  circulated. 

The  Crufades  exhaufted  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of  zeal  and 
ambition,  of  war  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  the  En* 
ropeans  were  poflefled  :  but  they  brought  back  into  Eu- 
rope the  tafte  of  Afiatic  luxury ;  and  redeemed  by  the 
commencement  of  commerce  and  induftry,  %h9  blood  and 
the  lives  they  had  coft.  Three  centuries  taken  up  in 
wars  and  voyages  to  the  eaft,  gave  to  tbe  reftlc^fs  ^it  of- 
Europe  a  recruit  it  ftood  in  need  of;  that  It  might  not 
pertfli  by  a  fort  of  internal  conAimption :  they  prepared 
the  way  for  that  ebullition  of  genius  and  activity,  which 
fince  arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft  and  trade 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguefe  attempted  by  degrees  to  double  the 
African  coaft.  They  fucceffively  feized'  upon  all  tiie 
points,  and  all  the  ports  that  muft  necellarily  lead  them . 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  were  engaged,  ibr 
the  fpace  of  fourfcore  years,  in  making  themfelves  nuiftera 
of  all  that  weftern  coaft,  -where  this  great  cape  teimi- 
nates*  In  1497,  Va(co  de  Gama  fUrmouiKed  this  bar* 
rier ;  and  re-afcending  by  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  ar- 
rived by  a  paftage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  at  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  where  all  the  treafures  of  the  richeft  conn- 
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tries  of  Afia  were  poured  in.     This  was  the  fpot  onBOOR 
which  the  Portuguefe  made  their  conquefts. 

While  this  nation  fecured  the  mercantile  articles,  the 
Spaniards  feized  upon  that  which  purchafes  them,  the 
mines  of  gold  and  /ilver.  Thefe  metals  became  not  only 
a  vehicle,  bat  alfo  an  article  of  commerce.  They  inti- 
mediately  attra£ted  all  the  reft  in  this  double  capacity. 
All  i^ations  were  in  want  of  them  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  their  commodities,  and  obtain  the  conveni- 
encies  they  flood  in  need  of.  The  efFufion  of  the  luxury 
and  the  money  of  the  footh  of  Europe,  altered  the  face 
and  dire£Vion  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ex- 
tiended  its  bounds. 

But  the  two  nations  that  had  fubdued  thf  Eail  and 
Weft  Indies,  neglefted  the  arts  and  agriculture*  Irna- 
gining  that  gold  was  to  give  them  every  thing,  without 
thinking  that  it  is  labour  alone  which  brings  gold  ;  they 
learned  rather  late,  and  at  their  own  expence,  that  the 
induflry  which  they  loft,  was  more  valuable  than  jthe 
riches  they  acquired  ;  and  it  was  from  the  Dutch  that 
they  learned  this  hard  leflbn. 

With  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  either 
remained  or  became  poor ;  the  Dutch  prefently  acquired 
riches,  without  either  lands  or  mines.  Holland  is  a  na- 
fittii  at  the  fcrvice  of  all  the  reft,  but  who  fells  her  fcr- 
'Vices  at  a  high  price.  As  foon  as  fbe  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  midft  of  the  fca,  with  fnduftry  and  freedom,  which 
are  her  tutelary  gods,  flie  perceived  that  flie  had  not  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  land  to  fupport  the  fixth  part  of  her 
inhabitants.  She  then  chofe  the  whole  world  for  her  do- 
ttiftin,' and  r^folved  to  enjoy  it  by  her  navigation  and  com- 
mtirce.  She  made  all  lands  contribute  to  her  fubfiftcnce  j 
and  all  nations  fupply  her  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Between  the  north  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  fhe  took  the 

H  h  2  place 
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BOOK  place  of  Flanders,  from  which  (he  had  divided,  in  order 
to  be  concentrated  (blely  in  herfelf.     Bruges  and  Antwerp 
had  attraSed  Italy  and  Germany  into  their  ports ;    Hoi-- 
land  in  her  turn  became  the  ftaple  of  all  commercial  pow-> 
ers,  rich  or  poor.     Not  fatisfied  with  calling  together  all 
other  nations,  fhe  vifited  them  herfelf,  in  order  to  buy 
up  from  one  what  another  wanted ;    to  convey  to  the 
north,  the  merchandife  of  the  fouth ;    to  fell  to  the  Spa« 
niard  fliips  for  cargoes,  and  to  exchange  upon  the  Baltic 
wine  for  wood.     She  imitated  the  ftewards  and  farmers  of 
large  eftates,  who  by  the  immenfe  profits  they  make  in 
them,  arc  enabled  fooner  or  later' to  boy  them  up.     Itis^ 
at  the  charges  of  ^pain  and  Portugal,    as  it  were,  that 
Holland  fucceeded   in  taking  from  thofe  powers  part  of 
their  conquefis  in  jthe  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  aldioft 
the  whole  of  the  profit  of  their  colonies.     She  availed 
herfelf  of  the  indolence  of  thefe  proud  conquerors  5  and 
by  their  a£livity  and  vigilance,    got  hold  of  the  key  of 
their  treafures,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  cheft,  which 
fhe  took  care  to  empty  as  faft  as  they  filled  it«     It  is  thus 
that  a  low  kind  of  people  ruined  two  nations  of  polite  and 
noble  manners ;  but  at  the  moft  boneft.  and  the  moft  law- 
ftil  game  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  feveral  combinati- 
gns  of  chance. 

Ev£RY  circumftance  was  favorable  to  the  rife^nd  pro- 
grefs  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic.  Its  pofition  on 
the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  great  ri« 
vers ;  Its  proximity  to  the  moft  fertile  or  beft  cultivated 
lands  of  Europe :  its  natural  conne6lions  with  England 
and  Germany,  which  defended  it  againft  France  :  the 
kittle  extent  and  fertility  of  its  own  territory  which  ob« 
liged  the  inhabitants  to  become  fifhermen,  faiiors,  bro* 
kcrs,  bankers,  carriers,  and  commiflirics ;  in  a  word,  to 
codcavour  to  live  by  induftry  for  want  of  domain*     Mo^ 

ral 
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ral  caufes  acceded  to  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foi),  in  B  O  O  K 

XIX 
eftablilhing  and  advancing  its  profperity.     The  liberty 

of  its  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to  all  (Irang- 
ere  diflatisfied  with  their  own  ;  the  freedom  of  its  religion, 
which  permitted  a  public  and  quiet  profefSon  of  all  other 
faiths;  that  is  to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  call  of  na« 
ture  with  that  of  confcience,  of  interefts  with  duties ;  in 
a  word  that  toleration,  that  univer&l  religion  of  all  equi« 
table  and  enlighrened  minds,  friends  to  heaven  and  earth, 
to  God,  as  to  their  father,  to  men,  as  to  their  brethren. 
Inibort,  this  commercial  republic  found  out  the  fecret  of 
availing  herfelf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even  the 
calamities  and  vices  of  other  nations  concur  in  advancing 
its  felicity.  ,It  turned  to  its  own  advantage  the  civil  wars 
which  fanaticifin  raifed  among  people  of  a  violent  fpirit, 
or  which  patriotifm  excited  among  a  free  people ;  the  in- 
dolence and  ignorance  maintained  by  bigotry  among  two 
nations  fubjefS  to  the  guidance  of  the  imaginaxion. 

This  fpirit  of  induftry  in  Holland,  with  which  was 
intermixed  a  conliderable  (hare  of  that  political  craft 
which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  difcord  among  the 
nations,  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  other  powers.  *Tbe 
Englifh  were  the  firfl  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be 
carried  on  without  the  interpofition  of  the  Dutch.  Eng- 
land, where  the  attempts  of  defpotifm  had  given  birth  to 
liberty,  becaufe  they  were  antecedent  to  corruption  and 
effemiQacy,  grew  defirous  of  purchafing  riches  by  labour 
which  is  the  antidote  to  them.  The  Englifti  firft  cbnfi- 
dered  commerce  as  the  proper  fcience  ahd  fupport  of  an 
enlightened,  powerful  and  even  a  virtuous  people.  They 
confidered  it  rather  as  an  improvement  of  induflry  than 
an  acquifition  of  enjoyments ;  rather  as  an  encouragement 
and  a  fource  of  activity  among  the  people,  than  a  pro- 
moter of  luxury  and  magnificence.     Invited  to  trade  by 

H  h  3  ihcir 
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BOOK  their  fituation,  this  hecamc  the  fpirit  of  their  govern-* 
tnent,  and  the  means  ef  their  ambition.  All  their  fchemes 
tended  to*  this  great  obje&.  In  other  monarchies,  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  common  people ;  in  this  happy  con- 
ftitution  by  the  ftate  or  the  whole  nation :  certainly  al- 
ways with  the  thirft  of  dominion  which  implies  the  defire 
of  enflaving,  but  with  means,  at  leaft,  that  conftitute 
the  happinefs  of  the  wt)rld  before  it  is  fubdued.  3y  war, 
the  conqueror  is  fcarce  more  happy  than  the  conquered  ; 
becaafe  the  only  concern  between  them  iSf  that  of  blood  : 
but  by  commerce,  the  conquering  people  neceflarily  in- 
troduce induftry  into  the  country,  which  they  would  not 
have  conquered  if  it  had  not  been  there  already,  orwhidi 
they  would  not  keep,  if  they  had  not  brought  it  in  along 
with  them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  hath  founded 
her  commerce  and  her  empire^  and  mutually  and  alter- 
nately extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituated  under  as  favourable  a  (ky,  and 
upon  as  happy  a  foil,  have  for  a  long  time  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  much  to  beftow  upon  other  nations, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  to  afk  from  them.  But  Colbert  waj 
fenfible  that  in  the  fermentation  Europe  was  in  at  this 
time,  there  would  be  an  evident  gain  for  the  culture  and 
produ&ions  of  a  country  that  ihould  work  upon  thofe  of 
the  whole  world.  He  opened  manufactures  for  all  the 
arts.  The  woollens,  the  filks,  the  dyes,  the  embroide- 
ries, the  gold  and  ftlver  AufFs,  were  brought  to  fo  high  a 
pitch  of  refinement  in  luxury  and  tafte  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  that  they  were  in  great  requeft  among  thofe 
nobles  who  were  in  pofTeflion  of  the  greateft  landed  pro- 
perty* To  increafe  the  produce  of  the  arts,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  get  the  iirft  materials,  and  thefe  could  only  be 
fuppplied  by  direfk  commerce.  The  chances  of  naviga- 
tion had  given  France  fome  pofleflions  in  the  new  world* 
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«s  they  had  to  all  the  plunderers  that  had  taken  to  die  fea.  BOOK 
The  ambition  of  fome  individuals  bad  fcMrmed  colonies 
there,  which  had  been  at  firft  fupported  and  even  aggran- 
dized by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Engliih.  A 
national  navy  would  of  courfe  reftcre  to  the  mother  couo^ 
try  this  natural  connedion  with  its  colonifts.  The  go- 
vernnent,  therefore,  efiablifhed  its  naval  forces  upon  the 
ftrength  of  its  comnnercial  navigsKion.  l^he  nation  would 
then  neceflariiy  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  materials 
and  the  workmanfliip  of  the  manufaSures.  1  he  French 
pu(hed  this  precarious  and  temporary  branch  with  an  adi- 
vity  and  fpirit  of  emulation  which  rouft  have  left  their 
rivals  far  behind  them  for  a  long  time  ;  and  they  ftlll  en- 
joy that  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  in  all  thofe  arts 
of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure  riches  to  in- 
duftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  charader  and 
its  turn  to  trifles,  hath  brought  treafures  to  the  date,  by 
the  lucky  propagation  of  their  fafhions.  Like  to  that 
light  and  delicate  fex,^  which  teaches  and  infpires  us  with 
a  tafte  for  drefs,  the  French  reign  in  all  courts,  at  leaft, 
by  the  toilet ;  and  their  art  of  pleafing  is  one  of  the 
myflerious  fources  of  their  fortune  and  power.  Other 
nations  have  maftered  the  world  by  thofe  fimple  and 
rufiic  manners,  that  conilitute  the  warlike  virtues )  it 
was  given  them  to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  Their  em- 
pire will  I  aft,  till  they  are  debafed  under  the  feet  of  their 
mafters  by  unprincipled  and  unbounded  firokes  of  autho- 
rity, when  they  will  become  contemptible  in  their  own 
^yes."  Then,  they  will  lofe,  with  their  confidence  in 
themfelvcs,  that  induftry,  which  is  one  of  the  fources  , 
of  their  opulence  and  of  the  fprings  of  their  aSivity. 
They  will  foon  have  neither  manufa£lurc$,  nor  colonies, 
nor  trade. 

H  h  4  This 
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BOOK  This  new  principle  of  the  moral  world  hath  iniinuatcd 
itfelf  by  degrees,  rill  it  is  become,  as  it  were,  neceilary 
to  the  exiftence  of  political  bodies.  The  tafle  of  luxury 
and  eafe  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour,  which  makes 
at  prefent  the'  chief  flrength  of  a  fiate.  In  reality,  the 
fedentary  occupations  of  the  mechanic  arts  render  men 
more  liable  to  be  affe<Sled  by  the  injuries  of  the  fe^lons, 
lefs  fit  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  which  is  the  iirft 
nutritive  principle  of  life.  But  fiill,  it  is  better  that  the 
human  race  ihould  be  enervated  under  the  roofs  of  the 
worklhops,  than  inured  to  hardfliips  under  tents  $  be- 
caufe  war  deftroys  whik  commerce  on  the  contrary 
creates.  By  this  ufeful  revolution  in  manners,  the  gene- 
ral maxims  of  politics  have  altered  the  face  of  Europe* 
A  people  immerfcd  in  poverty  can  no  longer  become  for- 
midable to  a  rich  nation.  Strength  is  at  prefent  an  at- 
tendant on  riches,  becaufe  riches,  are  no  longer  the  fruits 
of  conqueft,  but  the  produA  of  afiiduous  labour,  and  of 
a  life  fpent  in  unremitted  employment.  Gold  and  filver 
corrupt  only  thofe  Indolent  minds  who  indulge  in, the  de- 
lights of  luxury,  upoh  that  ftage  of  intrigue  and  mean- 
nefs,  that  is  called  greatnefs.  But  thefe  metals  employ 
the  hands  and  arms  of  the  people  ;  they  excite  a  fpirit  of 
agriculture  in  the  fields;  of  navigation  in  the  maiitime 
cities  I  and  in  the  center  of  the  (late  they  lead  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  arms,  cloathing,  furniture,  and  the  con- 
flru6tion  of  buildings.  A  fpirit  of  emulation  exifts  be- 
tween man  and  nature :  they  are  perpetually  improving 
each  other.  The  people  are  for^ned  and  fafhioned  by  the 
arts  they  profefs.  If  there  are  fome  occupations  which 
foften  and  degrade  the  human  race,  there  are  others  by 
which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.  If  it  be  true  that  art 
renders  them  unnatural,  they  do  not,  at  leaft,  propagate 
in  order  to  deftroy  themfelves,  as  among  the  barbarous 
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nations  in  heroic  times.     It  is  certainly  an  cafy  and  fc-  B  O  o  K 

.  XIX. 

ducing  matter,  to  defcribe  the  Romans  with   the  fmgle 

art  of  war,  fubduing  all  the  other  arts,  all  other  nations 
indolent  or  commercial,  civilized  or  favage  i  breaking  or 
defpifing  the  veiTels  of  Corinth,  more  happy  with  their 
gods  made  of  clay,  than  with  the  golden  itatues  of  their 
worthlefs  emperors.  But  it  is  a  more  pleafing,  and  per- 
haps, a  finer  fight,  to  view  all  Europe  peopled  with  la- 
borious nations,  who  are  continually  going  round  the 
globe,  to  cultivate  and  make  it  fit  for  mankind ;  to  fee 
them  put  in  motion  by  the  vivifying  breath  of  induftry, 
all  the  regenerating  powers  of  nature ;  feek  in  the  abyds 
of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  bowel/s  of  rocks^  for  new  fup- 
ports,  or  new  enjoyments;  fiir  and  raife  up  the  earth 
with  all  the  mechanic  powers  invented  by  genius ;  efta- 
bli(h  between  the  two  hemifpheres  the  happy  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  navigation,  a  communication  of  fly- 
ing  bridges,  as  it  were,  that  re-unite  one  continent  with 
the  other  -,  purfue  all  the  tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome 
the  annual  barriers,  and  pafs  from  the  tropics  to  the 
poles  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  in  a  word,  to  fee 
them  open  all  the  dreams  of  population  and  pleafure,  in 
order  to  pour  them  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  through  a 
thoufand  channels.  It  is  then,  perhaps,  that  the  divinity 
contemplates  his  work  with  fatisfa£lion,  and  does  not 
repent  himfelf  of  having  made  man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce  ;  let  us  now  admire 
the  genius  of  the  trader.  The  fame  underftanding  that 
Newton  had  to  calculate  (he  motion  of  the  ftars,  he 
exerts  in  tracing  the  motions  of  the  commercial  people 
that  fertilize  the  earth.  His  problems  are  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  refolve,  as  the  circumft^nces  of  them  are  not 
taken  from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fyftems 
of  the  geometrician  are  \  but  depend  upon  the  caprices 

of 
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BOOKof  men,  and  uncertainty  of  a  thoufand  events.     That 

XIX 

accurate  fpirit  of  combination  that  Cromwell  and  Riche- 
lieu maft   have  hady  the  one  to  deftroy,  the  other,  to 
eftablifh  defpotic  monarchy ;  the  trader  alfo  poilefles  and 
carries  it  further :  for  he  takes  in  both  worlds  at  one 
view,  anddirefishis  operations  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
relative  conftderations,  which  it  is  feldom  given  to  the 
Hatefman,  or  even  to  the  philofopher,  to  comprehend  and 
eftimate.     Nothing  muil  efcape  him,  he  muft  forefee  the 
influence  of  the   feafons,  upon  the  plenty,  the  fcarcity> 
and  the  quality  of  provifions ;  upon  the  departure  or  re- 
turn of  his  fhips ;  the  influence  of  political  affairs  upon 
thofe  of  commerce ;  the  changes  which  war  or  peace 
muft  neceflfarily  occafion  in  the  prices  and  run  of  mer- 
chandife,  in  the  quantity   and  choice  of  provifions,  in 
the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  the  whole  world  ;  he 
muft  know  the  coiifequences  that  an  alliance  of  the  two 
northern  nations  may  have  under  the  torrid  zone }  the 
progrefs,  either  towards  aggrandizement  or  decay,  of  the 
feveral  trading  companies ;  the  counter  ftroke  that  the 
fall  of  any  European  power  in  India,  may  give  to  Africa 
and  America  $  the  ftagnation  that  may  be  produced  in 
certain  countries,  by  the  blocking  up  of  fome  channels 
of  induftry ;  the  reciprocal  connexion  there  is  between 
moft  branches  of  trade,  and  the  mutual  afliftances  they 
lend,  by  the  temporary  injuries  they  feem  to  inflid  upon 
each  other ;  he  muft  know  the  proper  time  to  begin,  and 
when  to  ftop  in  ail  new  undertakings :  in  a  word^  he 
muft  know  the  art  of  making  all  other  nations  tributary 
to  his  own,  and  to  make  his  own   fortune  with  that  of 
his  country,  or  rather  to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending  the 
general  profperity  of  mankind.     Such  ar^  the  obje£ls  that 
the  profeiBon  of  the  merchant  embraces. 

Above 
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Above  all,  ic  is. the  trader's  peculiar  bufinefs  to  pry  BOOK 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat  with  his 
equals  in  appearance,  as  if  they  were  honeft,  but,  in 
reality,  as  if  they  were  men  of  no  probity.  Commerce 
is  a  fcience  that  requires  at  the  fame  time  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  The  difficulty  of  the  fcience,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  ia  lefs  owing  to  the  muUipIicity 
of  objeSs,  than  to  the  rapacioufnefs  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  it.  If  emulation  increafes  a  concurrence  of  efforts^ 
jcaloufy  prevents  the  fuccefs  of  them.  If  intereft  is  tho 
vice  that  deilroys  profeflions  in  general,  what  muft  be  its 
effedts  upon  that  profeflion,  which  owes  it$  exiftence  to 
that  principle  ?  Its  own  eagernefs  defhoys  it.  The  thirft 
of  gain  fpreads  over  a  commerce  a  fpirit  of  avarice  that 
contrails  every  thing,  even  the  means  of  amafling. 

Ar£  merchants  to  be  blamed  for  that  rivalfliip  of  go- 
vernments which  reftrains  general  induftry  by  reciprocal 
prohibitions ;  or  is  the  cenfure  to  fall  on  the  tyranny  of 
authority,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  gain  without  the 
trouble  of  CQiiimerce,  confines  all  jthe  clafTes  of  induftry 
by  corporations  ?  Certainly  on  the  latter ;  for  all  thefe 
focieties  flifle  the  very  life  of  commerce,  which  is  liberty* 
To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
ivorking,  is  to  condemn  him  at  once  to  idlenefs  by  indi- 
gence, and  to  indigence  by  idlenefs  ;  it  is  to  diminiih  the 
fum  total  of  national  labour ;  to  impoveriib  the  people 
by  enriching  the  treafury  ;  and  to.  annihilate  them  both. 

The  jealoufy  of  trade  between  ftates  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fecret  cpnfpiracy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  en- 
riching one.  Thofe  who  govern  the.  people,  exert  the 
fame  ikill  in  defending  themfelves  from  the  induftry  of 
the  nations,  as  in  preferving  themfelves  from  tl^  intrigues 
of  the  great.  One  Angle  mean  and  wicked  man  is  able 
to  introduce  a  hundred  reflraints  into  Europe.    New 

chains 
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BOO  K  chains  arc  fors^ed  as  faft  as  dcftrudtve  weapons.     Prohi<« 
XIX         ... 
[_^bitions  in  commerce,  and  extortions- in  the  finance,  have 

given  rife  to  fmugglers  and  galley  flaves,  to  cuftoms  and 
monopolies,  to  pirates  and  excifemen.  Centinels  and>ob« 
ftacles  are  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  Tea  and  of  the  land* 
The  traveller  enjoys  no  quiet,  the  merchant  no  property  5 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  expofed  to  ail  the  fnaict 
of  an  infidious  legiflation,  that  mingles  the  offence  with 
the  prohibition,  and  the  penalty  with  the  offence.  A  man 
becomes  culpable  without  knowing  it,  or  without  mean- 
ing to  be  fo  :  he  is  arrefted,  plundered  and  taxed,  thqugh 
he  is  all  the  while  innoc^t.  The  rights  of  the  people 
are  violated  by  their  proteftqrs ;  the  rights  of  the  ci- 
tizen are  invaded  by  the  citizen  :  the  courtier  is  perpe- 
tually tormenting  the  fiatefman  i  and  the  contrador 
vexes  the  merchant.  Such  is  the  ftate  of  commerce  in 
time  of  peace.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  commercial^ 
wars  ? 

It  is  natural  enough^  that  a  people  pent  up  in  the  icy 
regions  of  the  jiorth,  (hould  wreft  iron  from  the  earth 
that  refufes  them  fubfiflence ;  and  (hoM  go  fword  in 
hand  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation :  hunger, 
which  knows  no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  fcems  to 
plead  an  excufe  for  thefe  hoftilities.  They  muft  neceffa- 
rily  live  by  carnage,  when  they  have  no  corn.  Biit, 
when  a  nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  can  furnifh  to  the  fupport  of  fevcral  other 
ftates  from  the  iuperfluity  of  their  own  riches ;  what  mo- 
tive can  induce  them  to  declare  war  againft  other  induftri- 
ous  nations ;  to  obftrud  their  navigation  and  their  la- 
bours ;  in  a  word,  to  forbid  them  to  live  on  pain  of 
death  ?  Why  do  they  arrogate  to  themfelves  an  exclufivc 
branch  of  trade,  a  right  of  fifhing  and  failing,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  property,   and  as  if  the  fca  were  to  be 

divided 
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divided  into  acres  as  well  as  the  land  ?  We  can  certainly  1^  O  O  K 
find  out  the  motives  of  fuch  wars ;  we  Vnow  that  the 
jealoufy  of  commerce  is  nothing  more  than  a  jealoufy  of 
power.  But  have  any  people  the  right  to  obftrudl  a  work 
th^y  cannot  execute  themfelves,  and  to  condemn  another 
nation  to  indolence,  becaufe  they  chufe  to  devote  them- 
felves  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  comradi^ory  an  expreffion  is  a 
war  of  commerce  !  Commerce  nourifhes,  but  war  de- 
ftroys.  Commerce  may,  poffibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
keep  it  up ;  but  war  cuts  otFall  the  fources  of  commerce. 
Whatever  one  nation  may  gain  upon  another  in  com- 
merce, it  is  a  fource  of  induftry  and  emulation  for  them 
both  :  in  war,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mutual  lofs,;  for  plun- 
der, firi  and  fword  neither  improve  lands,  nor  enrich 
mankind.  Thfe  wars  of  commerce  are  fo  much  the  more 
fatal^  as  by  the  prefent  influence  of  the  fea  over  the 
land,  and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  conflagratipn  becomesrgeneral ;  and  that  the 
difientions  of  two  maritime  powers  excite  the  fprrit  of 
difcord  among  all  their  allies,  and  occafion  ina£livity  even 
among  the  neutral  powers. 

Coasts  and  feas  tinged  with  blood  and  covered  with 
carcafes ;  the  thunders  of  war  reaching  from  pole  to  pole, 
between  Africa,  Afia  and  America,  as  well  throughout 
the  fea  that  feparates  us  from  the  new  world,  as  through- 
out  the  vafl:  extent  of  the  Pacific  ocean  :  fuch  is  the  fpec- 
tacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars  in  which  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  have  been  alternately  (haken,  or  havcdiftin- 
gui(hed  thcQifelves  by  fome  great  ftroke,  Neverthelefs  the 
earth  was  depopulated,  and  commerce  did  not  repair  the 
lofs ;  the  larkds  were  exhaufted  by  taxes,  and  the  chan- 
fiels  of  navigation  did  not  aflift  the  progrefs  of  agricul- 
ture.    The  loans  of  the  ftate  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the 

citizens 
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B  O  O  K;  citiatens  beforehand  by  ufurious  profits,  the  forerunner! 
of  bankruptcy.  Even  thofc  powers  that  were  vidorious 
bent  under  the  weight  of  their  conquefts,  and  feizing 
upon  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could  keep  or 
cultivate,  involved  themfelves  in  the  ruin  of  their  enemies. 
The  neutral  powers  who  were  defirous  of  enriching  them- 
felves in  peace,  in  the  midft  of  this  commotion  received 
snd  put  up  with  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  defeats 
of  an  open  war* 

How  highly  abfurd  are  thofe  commercial  wars,  equally 
injurious  to  all  the  nations  concerned,  without  being  ad-> 
vantageous  to  fuch  as  are  not  engaged  in  them ;  tho(c 
wars  where  the  failors  become  (bidiers,  and  the  merchant 
{hips  are  turned  into  privateers  ;  where  the  traffic  between 
the  mother  countries  and  their  cplonles  is  interrupted,  and 
the  price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  raifed ! 

What  a  fource  of  political  abufes  are  thofe  treaties  of 
commerce  which  become  the  feeds  of  war !  Thofe  ex- 
clufive  privileges  which  one.  nation  acquires  of  another, 
either  for  a  traffic  of  luxury,  or  for  the  neceflaries  of 
life  !  A  general  liberty  granted  to  induftry  and  commerce 
is  the  only  treaty  which  a  maritime  power  (hould  enforce 
at  home,  or  negotiate  abroad.  A  nation  that  would  take 
thi^  flep,  would  be  the  benefafior  of  the  human  race; 
The  more  labour  was  encouraged  upon  land,  and  the 
greater  number  of  (hips  there  were  at  fea,  fo  much  th^ 
more  would  fuch  a  people  enjoy  the  advantages  aimed  at 
by  negociations  and  by  war.  f*or  there  will  be  no  in- 
creafe  of  riches  in  any  country,  if  there  be  no  induftry 
among  its  neighbours,'  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  by 
articles  of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of  gold  and  filver* 
But  without  commerce  and  indufiry  there  can  be  no  me* 
tals,  nor  manufactures  of  value;  nor  can  either  of  t^iefe 
^rings  of  riches  exift  without  liberty.    The  indolence 
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of  one  narion  is  prejudicial  to  all  the  reft^  either  by  in-B  O  O  K 
creafing  their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them  of  what  it 
ought  to  produce.     The  effeft  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
commerce  and  induftry  is  the  total  fubverfton  of  order* 

Thb  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  retrieved  by 
the  flocks  of  England,  and  the  filk  manufadures  of  Italy 
are  improved  even  in  Germany^  the  wines  of  Portugal 
might  be  improved,  were  it  not  for  the  exclufive  privi-* 
leges  granted  to  a  particular  company.  The  high  grounds 
of  the  north  and  fouth  would  be  fufiicient  to  fupply  Eu- 
rope with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallies  would  of 
courfe  produce  a  greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Ma- 
nufactures would  be  raifed  in  barren  countries,  i^  thefe 
could  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  by 
a  free  circulation.  Whole  provinces  would  not  ..be  left, 
uncultivated  in  the  heart  of  a  country  in  order  to  fertilize 
fome  unwholfome  morafTes,  where,  while  the  people  are 
fupported  by  the  produAions  of  the  land,  the  influence 
of  the  air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  deftrudtjon.  We. 
ihould  not  fee  all  the  rich  produce  of  commerce  confined 
to  particular  cities  of  a  targe  kingdom,  as  the  privileges 
and  fortunes  of  the  vfhoU  people  are  to  particular  fami- 
lies. Circulation  would  be  quicker,  and  the  cbnfumption 
be  increafed.  Each  province  would  cultivate  its  favourite- 
produ£tion,  and  each  family  its  own  little  field.  And 
under  every  roof  there  would  be  one  child  to  fpare  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts. 
Europe,  like  China,  would  fwarm  with  multitudes  of 
induftrious  people. — Upon  the  whole,  the  freedom  of 
trade  would  infenlibly  produce  that  univerfal  peace  vvhich 
a  brave  but  humane  monarch  once  confidered  not  at 
merely  chimerical. 

While  each  man  calculated  his  own  advantage,  the 
national  fyilem  of  bappinefs  would  be  founded  on  the 
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*:Sx  '^^"Vrovcincnt.  of  icafnn^  which .woid^pHoveafQcni^yof 
more  cffedual  morals,  than  the  viiibnary  idem  of  Aiper- 
fticion.  Thefc  prefendf  ^ifap^ai: j»-.iboji.«8  pafioatfiex- 
ert  themfelves,  wliiM  reifon  gains  firen^th  and^advftncai 
!•  maturity  aiong  with  (hem.  .^    l^-^'k   ^i 

Commerce  CoMMEHCF,  which  arifes  nafturaHy 'from  i]gi^iWHir«', 
returns  to  it  by  its  propenfity  arid  by  its  circtil2lA)n  :-ttft)^, 
the'  rivers  return  to  the  fea,  which  lias  produeefl  flWM^ 
the  exhalation  of  Its  waters  into  vapours,'  ihff^^"^tHc 
fall  of  thdfe  vapours  into  the  waters.  The  qufflftfcy  of 
gold  brought  by  the  tranfportation  and  confun^lon"t>f 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  returns  again  at  1  aft "ifltfe 'Its^^ftb^ 
lom,  and  reproduces  all  the  neceflaries  of'liftj  affd'-flfc 
materials'  of  commerce.  If  the  lands  tkic  not  coftiVatdS; 
ait  commerce  is  precarious,  becaufe  it  Is  depriVe'^'of  its 
principal  fund,*  which  h  the  produ£tions  of  nature.  'Na- 
tions that  arc  only  maritime  or  commercial,  enj^y']^  h 
true,  the  fruits  of  commerce  ;  but  the  tfee  Selon^s^^oft 
people  that  are  flailed  in  the  cultivation  of 'iJnd.'  ftgfi- 
cuiture  is,  therefore,  the  chief  and  real  opulence  o?3%4ti^. 
This  is  a  circumftance  that  had  cfcaped  the  ^Romans  iti 
the  intoxication  of  their  conquefts,  which  hadgTv'en  them 
■  all  the  earth  without  their  cultivating  it.  It' ii^as'dnV 
known  to  the  Barbarians,  who,  dcflroying  by  theKwora  sin 
empire  that  had  been  eftabliftied  by  it,  abandonee  to  iiavcs 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  of  which  they  prefcrved'to 
themfelves  the  fruits  and  the  property.  '  TKis  p6int  was 
miftaken  alfo,  even  in  the  age  fabfcquent  to  the  *dfifcovcry 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;^ whether  it  waif  tfiaf  ffiBil- 
^rope  the  people  were  too  much' engaged  in  wars  ypairiM- 
tion  or  religion ;  or,  that  iKe  conquefts  madi  hf  l^flr- 
tugal  and  Spain  beyond  the  feas,  having 'brougKtf'us^fM- 
Tures  without  labouf,  we  contcnled'odrfcWes  with  ei^tiy- 
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ihg  them  by  luxury  and  the  arts,  without  thinking  of  per*  BOOK 
pet ua ting  thefc  riches. 

But  che  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed  for  want  of 
an  objefi.     When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  new  world 
had  been  fought  for  and  divided,  it  became  necefiary  to 
cultivate  them,  and  to  feed  the  colonics  of  thefe  fettle- 
ments.    As  thefe  were  Europeans,  they  cultivated  for 
Europe  productions  which  it  did  not  furnilh,  and  afked 
in  return  thofe  provifions  which  cufiom  had  made  natural 
to  them.     In  proportion  as  the  colonies  were  peopled, 
and  that  the  number  of  failors  and   manufaSurers  in- 
creafed  with  the  increafe  of  produdlons,  the  lands  muft 
jieceflkrily  furnifli  a  furplus  of  fubfiftence  for  the  increaie 
of  population  i  an  augmentation  of  indigenous  commo- 
dities, for  foreign  materials  pf  exchange  and  confump* 
tion.     The  hard  labours  of  navigation,  and  the  corrupt* 
^ion  of  provifions  in  the  tranfport,  caufing  a  greater  lofs 
of  materials  and  produce,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  folicit  and  fiir  up  the  earth  to  yield   her  fruits  ia 
gneater  abundance^   The  confumption  of  American  coi^' 
moditiiss,.  far  from  lefleniog  that  of  European  produAi- 
ons,  ferved  only  to  increaie  and  extend  it  upon  all  the 
k^^  in  al!  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
and  indufiry  prevailed.     Thus  the  people  who  were  the 
inoft  commercial,  necejladly  became  at  the  fame  time  the 
beft  cultivators. 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new  fyftem. 
She  eftabltihed  and  encouraged  it  by  honours  and  pre- 
miums proposed  to  ttie  planters.  A  medal  was  firuck 
and  prefented  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  following 
ihiciiption&  For  having  flantid  Oak,  Triptolemus  and 
Ceres  were  adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar  motives; 
ii^Bd  yet  temples  and  altars  are  (till  ere<Eled  to  lazy  monks. 
The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuffer  that  mankind  dmiiA 
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BOO  K  perifli.  He  hath  implanted  id  all  psnerous  and  fublime 
^  fouls,  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  mo** 
narchs,  this  idea,  that  labour  is  the  firft  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  inoft  important  of  all  labours  is  that  of  cul«» 
tivating  the  land.  The  elogium  of  agriculture  i^  in  its 
own  reward,,  in  the  fatisfying  of  our  wants.  If  I  Imd  a 
fubji^  fvho  comU  pr$(Iuce  two  Uada  of  com  injioad  of  om^ 
faid  a  monarch,  /  Jhoutd  prefer  him  to  ail  the-  men  of  po- 
Uucal  geniui  in  tbejlate.  What  pity  is  it  that  fuch  a  king 
ao4  fuch  an  opinion  are  merely  the  fiction  of  Swift's 
brain.  But  a  nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  ,muft 
neceiTarily  verify  this  beautiful  fentence ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  England  doubled  the  produce  of  its  culti- 
vation. 

Led  by  the  example  of  the  Englilh,  all  other  nations 
that  knew  the  value  of  induftry,  brought  it  back  to  its 
true  origin  and  primary  deftination.  After  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French,  who  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  three  cardinals,  had  fcarce  been  allowed  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured  at  length  to 
write  on  matters  of  importanoe,  and  of  evident  utility. 
The  undertaking  of  an  univerfal  di<Slionary  of  arts  and 
fcicnccs,  placed  every  great  object  in  view,  and  let  all 
men  of  underftanding  at  work.  The  fpirit  of  laws  was 
publiflied,  and  the  boundaries  of  genius  were  extended. 
Natural  hiftory,  was  written  by  a  French  Pliny,  who  fur« 
pafled  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  art  of  knowing  and  de- 
fcribing  nature ;  this  hiftory,  bold  and  great  as  its  fub- 
je&,  warmed  the  inclinations  of  its  readers,  and  attach- 
ed them  powerfully  to  contemplations,  which  a  nation 
cannot  relimiuifli,  without  returning  into  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm.  In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation  were  open  to  their  real  interefts.  They 
cpmmunics(ted.  their  knowledge  to  goverxunent>  and  agri- 
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Culture,  if  It  was  not  encouraged  by  rewards,  was,  atBOOK 
fcaft,  patronfecd  by  fome  minillers.  , 

Germany  hath  ftlt  the  happy  influence  of  that  en- 
lightened fpirit  which  fertilizes  the  earth  and  multiplies 
its  inhabitants.  All  the  northern  climates  have  exerted 
themfelves  to  make  the  moft  of  their  lands.  Even  Spain 
has  been  a£tive  ;  and  though  deficient  in  natives,  has  at 
lead  engaged  foreign  hufbandmen  to  labour  in  her  un** 
cultivated  province.*'. 

It  is  a  fingular  and  yet  a  natural  circumftance,  that 
men  fliould  have  returned  to   the  firft   of  the  arts  only 
after  having  gone  through  all  the  reft.     It  is  the  common 
progreffion  of  the  human  mind,  not  to  regain  the  right 
path,    till  after    it  hath   exhaufted    itfelf  in    purfuing 
falfe  tracks.     It  is  always  going  forwards ;  and  as  it  r^- 
litiqui{hed  agriculture,  to  follow  the  road  of  commerce 
arnd  luxury,  it  went  rapidly  round  the  circle,  and  returned 
at  laft  into  the  nurfcry  of  all  the  arts,  where  it  fixed  its 
refldence,  from  thd  fame  motives  of  intereft   that  had 
made   it   quit  it  before.     Thus  the  eager  and   curious 
man,    who   baniflies    himfelf  from   his   country   in   his 
youth,  tired  with  running  about  the  world,  returns  at 
laft  to  live  and  die  under  his  native  roof.    • 

Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arifes  from 
the  cultivation  of  land.  It  forms  the  internal  ftrcngth 
of  ffates ;  and  draws  riches  into  them  from  witfaoUt* 
Every  power  which  comes  from  any  oth^  fource  except 
th6  land,  is  artificial  and  precarious,  either  in  nsttural  or 
moral  philofophy.  Induftry  and  commerce  which  do  not 
aft  immediately  upon  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  are 
in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may  either  difpute 
thefe  advantages  through  emulation,  or  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  them  through  envy.  This  may  be  done  either  ,by 
cftablifiiing  the  fapie  branch  of  induftry  among  tfaem- 
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BOOK  felves,  or  by  fuppreffing  the  exportation  of  Aeir  own 
.^  *  J  un wrought  materials,  or  the  importation  of  thofe  ma- 
terials in  manufadlure.  But  a  fiate  well  manured,  and 
well  cultivated,  produces  men  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  riches  by  thofe  men.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which 
the  dragon  fows  to  bring  forth  foldiers  to  ddlroy  eath 
other,  it  is  the  milk  of  Juno,  which  peoples  the  heavens 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ftars. 

The  government,  therefore,  owes  its  fupport  to  the 
countries  rather  than  to  the  cities.  The  firft  are  mo- 
I  thers  and  nurfes  always  fruitfbl ;  the  others  are  nothing 
more  than  daughters  often  ungrateful  and  barren.  The 
cities  can  fcarce  fubfift  but  from  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
the  population  and  produce  of  the  countries.  Even  the 
fortified  places  and  ports  of  trade,  which  feem  to  be 
connected  with  the  whole  world  by  their  (hips,  which 
difFufe  more  riches  than  they  poflefs,'  do  not,  however^ 
attradl  all  the  treafures  they  difpenfe,  but  by  the  produce 
of  the  countries  that  furround  them.  The  tree,  muft 
therefore,  be  watered  at  its  root.  The  cities  will  only 
be  flouriihing  in  proportion  as  the  fiekls  are  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  lefs  upon  the  foil  than  upon 
the  inhabitants.  Spain  and  even  Ita}y,  though  uti^ated 
under  a  climate  the  moft  favourable  to  agriculture,  pro* 
duce  leia  than  France  or  England ;  becaufe  the  efforts  of 
nature  are  impeded  in  a  thoufand  ways  by  the  form  of 
.  their  government.  In  all  parts  where  the  people  are  at- 
tached to  the  country  by  property,  by  the  fecurity  of 
their  funds.^and  revenues,  the  lands  will  flourifh  and. 
profper.  In  all  parts  where  the  privileges  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities,  and  the  labours  to  the  countries,  every 
proprietor  will  be  fond  of  the  inheritance  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  will  increafe  and  embelliih  it  by  aiEduous  cultf. 
vation^  and  bii  children  will  be  multiplied  in  proportion 
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to  bis  means,  and  bis  means  be  increafcd  in  proportion^  O  O  K 

tc^  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  intereft  o^  government  to  favour 

the  hu(bandmen,  in  preference  to  alJ  the  indolent  ciaflfes 
Oif  fo^iety.     Nobility  is  but  an  odious  difiin£tion,  when 
not  founded   upon   fervices  of  real  and   unqueftionable 
utility  to  the  ftate ;  as   for  inftance,  the  defence  of  the 
nation  againft  the  encroachments  of  conqueft,  and  againft 
the  enterprizes  of  defpotifm.  The  nobles  furnifli  only  a  pre. 
carious  and  oftentimes  fatal  affiftance ;  when  after  having 
led  ;in  ^iftiminate  and  licentious  life  in  the  cities,  they  go 
forth  to  lend  a  feeble  defence  for  theii^  country  upon  her 
fleets  and  in  her  armies,  and  afterwards  return  to  court) 
tofolicitas  a  reward  for  their  bafenefs,  places  and  honours, 
which  are  revolting  and  burthenfome  to  the  nation.   The 
clergy  are  a  fet  of  men   ufelefs,  at  leaft,^  to  the  earth, 
even  when  they  are  employed  in  prayer.   But  when,  with 
fcandalous  morals,  they  preach  a  doctrine  which  is  ren« 
4ered  doubly  incredible  and  impracticable  from  their  ig- 
norance and  from  their  example ;  ^hen,  after  having  dif- 
graced,  difcredited  and  overturned  religion,  by  a  variety 
of  abufes,    of  fophifms,   of  injuftices  and  ufurpations, 
they  wifh  to  diffufe  it  by  perfecution  ;  then  this  privileged, 
idle  and  turbulent  fet  of  men,  become  the  moft  dreadful 
enemies  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  iration.     The  only  good 
and  refpeftabie  part  of  them  that  remains,  is  that  (et  of 
the  clergy  who  are  mod  defpifed  and  moft  burthened  ivith 
duty^  and  who  being  fituated  among  the  lower  daft  'of 
people  in  the  country,  labour,  edify,  advife,  comfort  and 
relieve  a  multitude  of  unhappy  perfons. 

The  huibandmen  deferve  to  be  preferred  by  govern* 
snent,  even  to  the  manufadurers,  and  the  profeflbrs  of 
either  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts.  To^  encourage  and 
to  pTote(^  the. arts  of  luxury,  leaving  the  fields  negle£iedf 
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P  O  O  K  dtat  feurcc  of  iiiduftry  which  has  firft  ere£led  and  fupports 
them,  is  to  forget  the  order  of  the  feveral  relations  be- 
tween nature  and  fociety.  To  favour  the  arts  and  to 
negled  agriculture.  Is  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a  pyramid, 
in  order  to  iiniih  the  top.  The  mechanical  arts  engage 
a  fuificient  number  of  hands  by  the  attradion,  of  the 
riches  they  procure,  by  the  comforts  they  fupply  the  work- 
men with,  by  the  eafe,  pleafures  and  conveniencies  thai 
arife  in  cities  where  the  feveral  branches  of  induftry  meet* 
It  is  the  ruftic  life  that  ftands  in  need  of  encouragement 
for  the  hard  labours  it  is  expofed  to,  and  of  indemnifi* 
cation  for  the  lofles  and  vexations  it  fuftains.  The  huf- 
Imodman  is  placed  at  a  diftance  from  every  obje£t  that  can 
either  excite  his  ambition,  or  gratify  his  curiofity.  He 
lives  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  diftin^ions  and 
pleafures  of  fociety.  He  cannot  give  his  children  a  polite 
education,  without  fending  them  far  from  him,  nor  place 
them  in  a  road  of  fortune  that  may  diftinguifh  and  ad^ 
vance  them.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  facrifices  he  makes 
for  them,  while  they  are  educated  at  a  difiance  from  him. 
In  a  word,  he  undergoes  all  the  troubles  that  nature 
brings,  without  benefiting  by  its  pleafures,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  the  paternal  care  of  government.  Every  thing 
is  burdenfome  and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes, 
die  very  name  of  which  fometimes  makes  his  condition 
more  wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  arts  by  thetr 
particular  genius,  which  makes  this  attachment  grow  up 
into  a  kind  of  paffion ;  and  likewife  by  the  reputation 
they  refledl  on  thofe  who  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  the 
purfuit  of  them.  It  is  not  poffible  to  admire  the  works 
of  genius,  without  efleeming  and  careiSng  the  perfons 
endowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.  But  the  man 
devoted  to  a  ruftic  life,  unlefs  he  enjoys  in  quietnefs  what 
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he  poficiles,  and  what  he  gathers;  if  be  is  incapable  offi  O  O  K 
improving  the  benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufe  the  fweefs 
of  it  are  taken  from  him  }  if  the  military  fenrice,  if  vaf- 
falage  and  taxes  are  to  rob  htm  of  his  fon,  his  cattle,  and 
his  grain,  nothing  remains  for  him,  but  to  curfe  both  the 
iky  and  the  land  that  torment  him,  and  to  abandon  his 
fields  and  his  country. 

A  wife  government  cannot  refufe  to  pay  its  principal 
attention  to  agriculture,  without  deArudion  to  itfeff :  the 
moft  ready  and  elFedual  means  of  affifting  it,  is  to  favour 
the  multiplication  of  its  produce  of  every  kind,  by  the 
moft  free  and  unbounded  circulation. 

An  indefinite  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  commodities,' 
Tenders  a  people  at  the  fame  time  commercial  and  attentive 
to  agriculture ;  it  extends  the  views  of  the  farmer  to- 
wards trade,  and  thofe  of  the  merchant  towards  culti- 
vation. It  conneAs  them  by  ties  that  are  regularly  kept 
up.  All  men  belong  equally  to  the  villages  and  to  the 
cities,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  connexion  and  communi- 
cation maintained  between  the  provinces.  The  circulation 
of  commodities  brings  on  really  the  golden  age,  in  which 
ftreams  of  milk  and  honey  are  fakJ  to  have  flowed  through 
.the  plains.  All  the  lands  are  cultivated ;  the  meadows 
are  fovourable  to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they  feed;  the 
growth  of  corn  encourages  that  of  vines,  by  fumifhing 
a  conftant  and  certain  fubfiftencc  to  him  who  neither  fpws 
nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes  and  gathers  his  fruit. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  efFefts  of  a-  contrary  fyftem, 
and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and  the  circulation 
of  its  produce  by  particular  laws  ;  and  let  us  obferve  what 
calamities  will  enfue.  The  prying  interference  of  au- 
thority, will  not  only  wifli  to  know  every  thing  that  is 
done,  but  even  impede  the  doing  of  it.  Men  will  be  led 
like  their  cattle,  or  tranfported  like  their  corn  \  they  will 

1  i  4  be 
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B  O  O  K  be  coHeAed  and  iitperM  at  the  nod  of  a  tyram  to  be 
flaughtered  in. the  carnage  of  war,  or  to  perilb  to  no  fmt-^ 
pofe  upon  fleets*  or  in  diiFerent  colonics.  The  Wk.af  a 
ftate  will  become  its  deftrudion.  Neither  the  lands,  lior 
the  pepple,  will  be  enabled  toprofper^  and  the  ifauptifl^iil 
tend  quickly  to  their  diflblutipn,  that  ia^  to  jthat.fep^n 
ration  which  is  always  preceded  by.  the  o^afiacie  of,  th(^ 
,  people,  a^  well  as  their  rulers.  Whs^  then^will  hc^ii^ 
gf  man ufadi ores  ?  ,  o-^.  ». 

Manufac^       Aoiticuj^TiiHE  gives  Urth  to  the  lurts^   when  atlnei 
toitu        been  carried  to  ibtit  degree  of'  ahundanoe  and  pcrfedioif 
which  gives  xuen  lelfure  to  fit  down,  inveet,  and  pioaiilt 
>  th^mfelvestbeconyenienicies  of  Hki  and  when  ic  has  prcH 

duced  a  population  fuftciently  numerous  to-be  eaaphijrcd 
«ip  ^ther  lahogJTS,  beftdes  what  are  due  to  the  land.  Then 
a  peopic  .muA  neeeiTarily  become  either  foldicrs^.  navi^ 
gators,  or  manufacturers.  As  fooa  as  war  has  biunasd 
the  rudcoe&  and  ferocity  of  a  robuft  nation)  -as  foon  aa 
it  has  nearly  cirbumfcribed  the  extent  cf  an  empire,  thole 
men  who  have  been  exercifcd  in  arms,  maft  than  apply 
thcmfelves  to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the  ropes^  the 
fciflars  or  the  fhutde )  tn  a  word,  of  all  the  toots  of  comt- 
merce  and  induiiry ;  for  the  land^  which  kept  fo  many 
men  without  aby  of  their  own  kbour,  does  not  require 
them  to  return  to  the  plough.  As  the  arts  e««r  have  ^ 
country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar  place  of  refuge, 
wheref  they  are  carried  on  and  fioutiQi  in  ttaMquiHity,  it  is 
eafier  to  repair  thither  in  fc^rch  of  them,  than  to  iwafC  at 
home  till  they  (hall  have  grown  up,  and  advanced  with 
the  tardy  progreffion  of  ages,  and  the  favour  of  chance 
which  prefides.  over  the  difcovetieS'Of  genius;*  Thus  £very 
nation  of  Europe  that  h^s  had  any^induftry,  has  borrow* 
ed   the  mofl  confidcrablo  ihare  of  the  arts .  irom -Afisu 

There 
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There  invention  kerns  to- have  been  as  original  as  maiw  BX)  O  K 
kind.  -     c^^V. 

The  beauty  arid  feftfflty  of  thofe  cUmcs  hath  fcver  eii- 
gei^ered  a  mod  riufneroos  rate  of  people,  as  ^^11  as 
abundance  of  fniits.of  all  kinds.  There,  laws  and"  arts, 
th^  cffi^pring  of  gemas  and  tranquillity,  have  arifen  frond 
the  (ettled  ftate  of  government;  and  luxury,  the  parent 
of  "every  enjoymentt  that  attends  induftry,  has  fprung  <^ut 
of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  India,  China,  Periia  and 
Egypt  were  in  pofieffiftn  not  only  of  all  tfae^res  of 'na- 
ture^ bitt  alfo  ot  the  moft  brilliant  ifiventionv  of  9ft. 
War 'has  frequently  obliterated  every  moMment.  of  ge« 
miM  in  thefe  parts,  1>ttt  they  revive  ag;ain  odt  of  their  own 
roias,  as  -well  as  mankind.  Not  unlike  thoft  laborf^^us 
fwarmswelee  perifh  in  their  hives  by  the 'wintry  ^blaft 
of  the  oorth^  and  which  reproduce  themftlvcs  in  fprihg; 
retaining itill  the  fame  love  of  toil  and  order;  there  are 
certain  Afiatic  nadons  which  have  ftilt  preferred  the  ana 
of  luxury  with  their  materiala,  notwithftanding  the  iif* 
curfions  andconqueAstofithe  Tattars:   '     * 

It  was  in  a  country  Ascceffively  fubdtied  by  the  Sey* 
tbianS)  Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  nations  of  £u«> 
rope«  which  not  even  Chrlftiamlty  nor  Aait  tould' civilize, 
recovered  the  arts  andfciences  without* icarching  for  them. 
The  Crufadcs  exhaufted  their  fanatic  ^eal,  anttthi^vir  off 
their  barbarifin  at  Conftantinople.  It  was  by  journeying 
to  vifit  Che  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  born  in  a 
manger,  and  died  on  a  crofs,  that  they  acquired  a  taft^ 
'for  magnificence,  pomp,  and  wecildi.  By  them  the  Afi- 
atic grandeur  was  introduced  into  the  courts  of  Eutope. 
Italy,  the  feat .  from  whence  religion  fpread  her  empire 
over  other  countries,  was  the  firft  to  adopt  a  fpecies  of 
induftry  that  was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  cere- 
momies  of  her  woribip,  and  thofe  proceffions  which  ferve 

to 
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B^  O  K  to  keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the  fenles;  when  once 
(he  has  feized  on  the  heart.  Chriflian  Romc^  after  hav- 
ing borrowed  her  rites  from  the  Eaftern  nations,  was 
flill  to  draw  from  thence  their  fupport,  the  fpiendour  of 
wealth. 

ViKiCB»  whofe  gailies  were  ranged  under  the  banner 
of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftrious.     The  peo- 
pie  of  Italy  raifed  up  manufaAures,  and  were  a  long  tame 
in  poiTeifion  of  all  the  arts,  even  when  the  conqueft  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  had  caufed  the  treafbrcs  of  die 
whole  world  to  overflow  in  Europe.     Flanders  drew  lier 
handycrafts  from  Italy ;  England  hers  from  Fhinders  $  and 
France  borrowed  the  general  induftry  of  all  covntriei. 
Of  the  Engliih  flie  porchafed  her  ftocking  looms,  which 
work  ten  times  as  faft  as  the  needle,     'f 'he  number  of 
hands  unoccupied  from  the  introdudlion  of  the  loom, 
were  emfdoyed  in  making  of  late,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Flemings.     Paris  furpailed  Peffia  in  her  carpets,  and 
Flanders  in  her  tapeftry,  in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  dyes ;  and  excelled  Venice  in  the 
tranfparency  and  fizc  of  her  mirrors.     France  learned  to 
difpenfe  with  part  of  her  Italian  filks,  and  with  Englifli 
broad  cloths.     Germany  has  kept,    with  their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  the  fu[>eriority  in  melting,  tempering,  and 
working  up  thofe  metals.     But  the  art  of  giving  the 
polifli  and  faftion  to  every  article  that  can  be  concerned 
in  the  ornaments  of  luxury,  and  the  convcniendcs  of  life, 
feems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  French  ;    whether  it  be 
that  they,  in  the  vanity  of  pleafmg  others,  find  the  means 
of  fuccceding  by  all  the  outward  appearances  of  brilliant 
ihew ;  or  that  in  reality  grace  and  eafe  are  the  conflant 
attendants  of  a  people  naturally  lively  and  gay,  and  wha 
by  inflin£t  are  in  poileflioh  of  taftt. 

ErERT 
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EvBRY  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to  h»ve  arts  BOOK 
to  employ  their  materials,  and  (hould  multiply  their  pr<>»  ^  * 

duAions  to  maintain  their  artiftt.  Were  they  acquaint* 
ed  only  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  their  induftry  muft 
be  confined  in  its  caufe,  its  means,  and  its  efieds.  Hav* 
ing  but  few  wants  and  defires,  they  would  exert  them-* 
felves  but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and  work  left 
time.  Their  cultivation  would  neither  be  extended  nor 
improved.  Should  fuch  a  people  be  poflefled  of  mor« 
arts  than  materials,  they  muft  fall  to  the  mercy  of  ftrangers, 
who  would  ruin  their  manufaAures,  by  finking  the  price 
of  their  articles  of  luxury,  and  raifing  the  value  of  their 
provifions.  But  when  a  people,  engaged  in  sericulture^ ' 
join  induftry  to  property,  the  culture  of  their  produce  to 
the, act  of  woikihg  it  up,  they  have  then  within  them*  ' 
ielves  every  thing  necefiary  for  their  exiftence  and  pre- 
iiervation,  every  fted  of  greatneis  and  profperity.  Such 
a  people  is  endued  with  a  power  of  accompltihing  every 
thing  they  wifb,  and  ftimulated  with  the  defire  of  ac* 
quiring  every  thing  that  is  poffible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the  arts  $ 
it  is  their  element,  and  they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens 
of  the  world.  An  able  arttft  may  work  in  every  country 
of  the  world,  becaufe  he  works  for  the  world  in  genera). 
Talents  fly  every  where  from  flavery,  while  foidiers  find 
flavery  in  all  parts.  When,  through  the  want  of  tolera- 
tion in  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  were  driven  out 
of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves  a  refuge  in  every 
civilized  ftate  in  Europe :  but  when  the  jefuits  have  been 
banifhed  from  their  own  country,  they  have  found  no 
afylum  any  where ;  not  even  in  Italy,  the  nurfe  of  mo- 
jiachifm  and  intolerance. 

The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  fortune,  and 
contribute  by  a  more  ample  diflribution  of  wealth  to  a 

more 
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BOOK  more  cquicable  rqMUtition  of  property.     Thus  an  end  ir 
*     put  to  chat  exceflive  inequality  among  men,  the  unfortu- 
nate confequence  of  oppreflion,  tyranny  and  ftupc&dioa . 
of  a  whole  people. 

Makofacturis  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fctences.  The  torch  of  induftry 
ferves  to  enlighten  at  once  a  vaft  horizon.  No  art  ia 
fingle  :  the  greater  part  of  them  have  their  forms,  modes, 
inftruments  and  elements  in  common.  The  mechanics 
themfelves  have  contributed  prodigioufly  to  extend  the 
ftudy  of  mathematics.  Every  branch  of  the  genealogical 
tree  of  fcience  has  unfolded  itfeif  with  the  progrefi  of  the 
arts  and  handycrafts.  Mines,  mtlls^  cloth- works,  dying„ 
havei  enlarged  the  fphere  of  philofophy  and  natural  hiflory. 
Luxury  *has  given  rife  to  the  art  qf  eiljoyment,  which 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  liberal  arts.  As  foon  as  ar- 
cbtteAure  admits  of  ornaments  without,  it  brings  witK 
it  decorations  for  the  infide  of  our  houfes  :  while  fculp-*  "^ 
ture  and  painting  are  at  the  fame  time  at  work  for  the 
embelliihment  and  adorning  of  the  edifice.  The  art  of 
defign  is  employed  in  our  drefs  and  .furniture.  The  pen- 
cilf  ever  fertile  in  noveity,  is  varying  without  end  its 
(ketches  and  (hades  on  our  ftufFs  and  our  porcelain.  The 
powers  of  genius  are  exerted  in  compofing  at  leifure, 
mafter-pieces  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  thofe  happy 
fyftems  of  policy  and  philofophy,  which  reftore  to  the 
people  their  naturaP  rights ;  and  to  foverrigns  all  theij. 
glory,  which  confifts  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the 
mind,  over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubjeds,  by  the 
means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Tmek  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of  fociety 
ivhich  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil  life,  which  givei 
relaxation  to  the  more  (erious  occupations,  by  entertain- 
ments, (hews,  concerts,  converfatbus,  in  (hort,  by  ever]r 
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fpectes  of  agreeable  amufemenl.  ^  Eafe  gives. tp  every  vir*  B  Ot)  K 
tuous  enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  conae£b  avd 
mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  men.     Bufuie(si^4s  4  yaltie» 
or  a  charm  to  the  pleafitres   chat  are  its  r^dompeiux* 
Every  citizen,  aflured  of  his  fubfiftence,  by  the  produce 
of  his  induilry«  has  leifuiv  for  all  the  agreeable  oc  toihooie 
occupations  ol  life,  as  well  as  that  repofe  of  nliad  which 
l^ds  on  to  the  fweets  of  fleep.    Not.  but  avarice. makes, 
many  vi^Sims,  but  ilill  leCi   than   war  or  religious  sieal  i 
the  continual  fcourges  of  an  idl^peopje.  .  

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land*  that  of  the  aits 
then  is  moft  fitted  for  man.  At  prefect  both  theoftc  and 
the  other  make  up  th^  ftrength  of  civiiizedrgovernQicntB*' 
If  the  arts  have  tended  to  weaken  maftkind^  thra  the 
weaker  people  .muft  have  prevailed  over  the  ftrong.s  ior 
the  balance  of  Europe  is  in  the  bands  of  the  nations^  who 
are  in  pofieffion  of  the  arts. 

Since  Eurppe  has  been  overfpread  with.maimfa&ttres, 
the  human  hearty  as  well  as  the  joaiod,  have,  changed  their 
bent  and  difpofition.  1  he  defii^e  of  wealtb  b;ia  arifon  in. 
all  parts  from  the  love  of  phrafttfep  We  no  longer  fee 
any  people  who  conient  to  be  poor*  becaufe  poverty  is  no 
longer  the  bulwark  of  liberty*  Weave  foreedv indeed,  to 
confefs,  that  the  arts  in  this. world  fupply  the  place  of  vir* 
tu^8«  Induftry  may.  produce  vices  ^  but,  however^  it  baniihes 
thofe  of  idlene&9  which  are  a  thoufand  times  more  dan-, 
gerous*  As  information  gradually  difpds  every  fpecieaof 
faoaticiim,  men  being  employed  for  the  occafions  of 
luxury,  do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  /uperfiition* 
Atleaft^  ^uman  blood  is  not  fpilt  without  fome  appear- 
ance of  intereft;  and  war,  probably,  cutsofF  only  thofe 
fierce  and  violent  beings  that  are  produced  in  every  Aate^ 
enemies  to  and  didurbcrs  of  all  order,  without  any  other 
<4leot>  any  other  propenfity  than  that  of  doing  mifchief : 

Th« 
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BJ>  O  KThc  arts  reftrain  that  fpirit  of  diilention,  by  fubjeding^ 
man  to  flarsd  and  daily  emplo7ineiit&:  They  beftow  on 
every  rank  'of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes  of  enjoy- 
mentt  and  give  even  the  meaneft  a  kind  of  eftimatkm 
and  importance  by  the  utility  they  confer.  A  workman  at 
forty  bat  been  of  more  real  value  <o  the  ftate  than  a  whole 
family  <if  vaiEiIs  who  were  employed  in  tillage  under  the 
oH  feudal  fyftem.  An  opulent  manufaSure  brings  more 
benefit  into  a  village  than  twenty  cafi]e8:of  antient  ba^ 
rons,  whether  hunters  or  warriors,  ever  conferred  on 
their  province.  $ 

If  it  be  a  h€tj  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  thoie 
who  are  themoft  induftrious,  ought  to  be  the  moft  hap* 
py  and  the  moft  powerful  people,  either  becaufe,  in  wars 
that  are  unavoidable,  they  furnifh  of  themfelves,  or  pur- 
chafe  by  their  wealth,  more,  foldiers,  more  ammunition, 
more  forces,  both  for  fea  or  land  fervice;  or  that,  hav- 
ing a  greater  intereft  in  maintaining  peace,  they  efcape 
broils,  or  terminate  them  by  negociation ;  or  that,  in 
cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  more  readily  jrepair  their  lofies  by  dint 
of  labour  ;  or  that  they  ai'e  hsrppy  in  the  enjoyments  of  s| 
more  mild,  and  more  enlightened  government,  notwitb- 
ftanding  the  means  of  corruption  and  ilavery  that  tyranny 
is  fupplbd  with  by  the  eiREminacy  which  luxury  proh- ' 
duces ;  in  a  word,  if  the  arts  really  civilhte  nations,  a 
fiate  ottgha  to  negled  no  opp<»rtunity  of  making  manu- 
fadures  flourifli. 

This  circumftance  depends  on  the  climate,  i;^hich,  as 
Polybius  fays,  forms  the  figure,  complexion  aiid  man'^hers 
of  nadons.  The  moft  temperate  climate  muft  neceflarily 
be  the  moft  favoorable  to  that  kind  of  itiduftry,  which  is 
of  a  fedentary  caft.  If  the  climate  is  too  hot^  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  eftabliflimeilt  oF  manufa<9ures,  which 
require  the  concourfe  of  feveral  perfons*  together  to  carry 
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on  tbe  hmp  work ; .  and  exdiidts  all  thofe  arts  which  re-  B  O  OX 
quire  furnaces,  or  ,ftrcng  M^a«    If  .the  clb^ttte.  prov^^      ^  *   * 
too  cold,  it  Ujaac  proper .  fpr  tboie  arts  wbif  h.  caa  oidjr 
he  carried  oo  in  the  open-air*    At  tjwo  gr^at  oc  too  fmaill 
a  diftance  ftoro  the  equator,  nmn  is.  unfit .  for  ibvecal  la- 
bours, which  feem  peculiwly  adapted  to  axDildiaempeni- 
turc.     In  vain  did  Petertjie  Gi^at  go  to  fearehjmong 
tbe  bcft  regulated  ftatee  for  fuch  art^  as  could  bumaBize 
his  countrjE ;  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  of 
all  thofe  principles  has  been  aUe  to  take  root  among  the 
frozen  regions  of  Ruffia.     All  artifts  are  ftrangera  in  that 
land,  and  if  they  think  of  taking  up  their  tefidence  there, 
their  talents  and  their  works  Toon  die  along  with  them. 
When  Lewis  the  XlVth,  in  his  old  age,  as  if  that  waa    - 
the  time  of  life   for  profcription,  perfecuted  the  proteft- 
ants,  it  was  to  no  purpofe.that  they  introduced  their  arts 
and  trades  among  the  people  who  received  them. ;  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the  fame  ipanner  aa  they 
had  done  in  France.     Thfntgh  they  were  equally  adivo' 
and  laborious,  their  art  pined  or  decayed,  for  want  of 
being  warmed  or  lighted  up  by  the  fame  rays.of  the  fun. 
To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  ihould  be  united,  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  political  fituation  of  the  flate*    When  it 
is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear- or  covet  in  . 
pdnt  of  fecurity :  when  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea  for  the  landing  of  materials,  and  the  vent  of  what  is 
worked  up;  when  it  is  fituated  between   powers  who 
have  iron  mines  to  employ  its  induftry,  and   others  that 
have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it :  when  it  has  nations  on 
each  fide  with  ports  and  roads  open  on  every  quarter  ; 
fuch  a  ftate  will  have  all  the  external  advantages  neceflary 
to  excite  a  people  to  open  a  variety  of  maaufaJlures. 

Bur 
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BOOK  But  one  advantage  ftill  more  eftmiil  it  fcftilitf  of 
_^  *  ^feil.  If  cakivatSon  lequtres  too  many  kamk,  worfaiicn 
cannot  be  fupplied,  or  the  worUhop  wiH  depc^aie  the 
fieMs ;  whence  it  muft  happen  that  the  dear A^  of  pro- 
vtfiont)  while  it  raife9  the  price  of  workmafiihtp,  will 
aifo  dtminifli  the  number  of  haadjcrafts, 

Wheki  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  mantiAiAuto  tt- 
quire,  at  leaft,  frugality.  A  nation  that  flroiild  expend 
much  on  its  nKrefabfiftetice  would  abforb  the  #lfeli^  pi^ 
fits  of  its  indtffiry.  If  indulgence  either  exceed*  t&e  pace 
or  degree  of  labour,  it  is  loft  at  its  very  foutee  ;  ft  HK- 
thers  and  dries  up  the  trunk  that  is  to  convey  Ap  to  it. 
If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe  tiimfelf  ttk»i  the 
reanu&Auner  who  employs  him,  the  mannfa^ure  ja/oon 
ruined.  The  degree  of  frugality  that  rtpubiicati  o^bns 
adhere  to  from  morives  of  virtue^  the  manufaAurerought 
to  oUerve  from  vbws  of  parfimony;  Thi»  may  he  the 
mafaut  perhapty  that  the  arta^  cv«si  thofe  of  loxviy^  are 
more  adapted  to  icpvsbKca  than  *matiarchies ;  -for  undier 
moMuroMcal  infticuttonsi  poverty  is  nee  always  iMiharpcft 
fpur  with  the  paofle  to  induAry.  Labour,  proceeding 
from  hunger  is  nvrow  and  eonfiaed  like  thd  appatite  ic 
fpruigs  from;  but  the  work  that  arifes  from«mhittoa 
fpreads  and  increases  as  tuturaUyasth^  -vice^l&U;  : 

Natiokjvi.  eharader  has  much  influence  over  the 
piogrefs  of  the  arts  relative  to  luxury  and  ornament.  A 
particular  peofde  is  fitted'  fot  invention  by  thatievity 
which  naturally  inclines  them  to  lUivelty;  The  fiime 
n«tion  is  fitted  for  the  arts^  by  their  vsnitys  whieb  in- 
clines them  fo  the  ornament  of  drefs*  '  Afiothei- natkm 
left  Kvdy,  has  lefa  n^  fbf  trivial  matters;  and  i$  not 
^d  of  changing  fafliions*  Being  of  a  more  ftrvoes 
turn  they  are  more  inclined^  to  the  debaneb  of  the  tdbh 
Md  to  intoxication  that  frees  tbcm  at  once  froAl  M  tkiU 
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XIX. 

tlimiuriyal  in  |be/,'#r<$^  af.  dccpratiotii  .9fid  muft  hairc 

.the  pi:ef«»ence  pv^^  .^  fi|ioiig  «Ii  tl)^  otbor  iiAtionf  which 
a^«  fwd  ^pf  tbq  %»e  «mi.  .     .      , 

\;^T|i£^H4M«uijUgi^  *  which  inafiu£a£lurQs  derive  from.i^a* 
ture^  are  further «)fiM^r»iMl«d  ^  the.  fprin^pf  fg^ornioenU 
^bi)f;.tfifiuftjryris  favourable  to  i^atiooc^l  libenty,  thAt  in 
rftii^  flvMiid  .a^fl.  ioduftry.  Ezdi^ve  ii4tvi]cgq&  ue 
vtma^ksi^^ctHVimcnx  and  the  actf ^  which  are  to  be  en* 
c;9^r^f  dfOAly^-byMcmpBtiuaa.  Even  <>  the .  r^b^  of  ap- 
pcpnciceib^p^  aDd<^tHe^  value  fet  on  corppration^f  are  a 
kindiof  n)oaopoly.'  The  ftaie  i»  prejudiced  by  rtbat  fort 
•o^  privfUget  wM^h  favours  incorporated  .tnuies  ^.  that  * 
i^  petty  coTDJaMinkiea  arc  pforeded  ztMht  expeacrof  the 
greaier  body;  By  taking  from  the  Ipfvef'tiafs  of  the 
people -thd  liberty  oF'chooTing  tbcprofeffion  that^fuita 
then^'^veryprbfeffiooniaiUied  with  food  wcnkmen*  Such 
as  requtre  greater taWftts  ajvexeveifedtby  'thofe  whofasve 
tiheroioft?motoy  rtbrmeansr^  aodTds^expeniM^.fidl'often 
tortbd  ftmre'  of'Cnei»fbeni  tox^ocel  in'  &  Aiilihgalfiiiil^Mt* 
£inpk>yed  in  a  way  for^wfateh  they^b^vrnotslile,  both  the 
oht  Md'  the  ether  Mgleft  i\mv  work,'  and  f  itjudiett'^tte 
artf'tbe  firft,  bbcaufe^they  arc  btnfcath  itj  the  latter, 
becaufethey  aite  «oT)fineed''of'  thtir  Mag  abov*  it.  But 
i(  WG  ,rttH<W9  :tbe  rioipediment  of  ix^rporate^bodies^  we 
fliall'  pMHltte^  at  rivalfliip  fin*'  thei  nrarkmtci^  and^  coafe- 
<^(ieAtiy^  aWndaiH^ and  pf^fft^lc^  ija  tiie  work* ;  i  *.. 

•  l?r  iflify  be.«  iineftiaa,.  whether  u  i4K',be«efict»l  ttj  opl*' 
kiShmaouCaAttcea  :ln  large  fiown^^  be.  !<>  difper  fe  \  thteil 
Pveir^th9'*eo<lntry.  This  •  point -is  itttrm'imd^tyiA&si' 
T^QaH}s.of  p^tQiaryt necefliiiy  hav.e  rmnaiaed  whej«  Ihagp 
twef^  firft-producedj  it|.  thofe.opllices  which  ihave  .ikr- 
•niflioft'the'nMificriaJs.  Forgcaa«9io  tbcneigbbottribo^dof 
tha  imiinftt  and  linen  near  the  flax».  %t  thie  egcopliciated 
-  Vol,.  IV.  K  k  arts 
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BOOK  trt$  of  tndufirj  and  luxtiry  cannot  ht  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  If  we  difpcrfe  over  a  huge  extent  of  teniuoiy 
all  the  arts,  which  are  combined  in  watch  and  clock- 
making,  we  fhUl  rtiin  Geneva  with  all  the  works  that 
fupport  it.  The  per fedion  of  ftuffs  requires  their  bring 
made  in  a  town,  where  fine  dyes  may  at  once  be  united 
with  beautiful  patterns,  and  the  art  of  working  up 
woollens  and  filki  with  that  of  making  gold  and  filvcr 
lace.  If  there  are  wanting  eighteen  hands  jto  make 
a  pin,  through  how  many  handycrafts,  how  many 
artificers  muft  a  laced  coat,  or  an  embroidered  waificoat 
pafs  ?  How  ihall  we  be  able  to  find  amidft  an  interior 
central  province  the  immenfe  apparstus  of  arts  that  con* 
tribute  to  the  furniibkig  of  a  palace,  or  the  fcftal  enter- 
tainments of  a  court.  We  muft  confine  then,  or  rather 
retain  in  the  country,  fuch  innocent  and  fimple  arts  as 
flourifh  uoconneSed  with  others  $  and  work  up  in  the 
provinces  the  common  cloths  for  cloatbing  the  populace. 
We  muft  eftaUKh  between  the  capital  and  the  other  towjia 
.  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  ^conveniences,  gf 
matefials  and  works  i  but  ftill  nothing  muft  be  done  by 
authority  or  compulfion,  workmen  muft  be  left  to  ad  for 
themfelves.  Let  there  be  freedom  of  traffic,  and  free- 
dom of  induftry  ;  and  manufiu^ures  will  profper,  popu** 
lation  will  increafe. 

•  . 

Populatj-  '  Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time  thao 
another  ?  This  is  not  to  be  know!n  from  bifliory  ;  becaufe 
half  the  habited  globe  has  had  no  biftoriana,  and  half 
hfAory  is  full  of  falfities.  Who  has  4veruken  or  coul4 
at  any  time  take  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  i  She  was,  it  is  faid,  more  fruitful  ia  her  yotxnger 
days»  But  where  is  that  golden  age  ?  Is  it  when  a  dry 
fjHid  arifes  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  comes  to  purge  it- 
fclf  in  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  isit  then  that  the  fiime.|prQdu<s:ea 
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vegetables,  atiimals  and  human  creatures  ?  But  the  whole  BOO 
furfacc  of  the  earth  muft  alternately  have  been  covered  by 
the  ocean.  The  earth  has  then  always  had;,  like  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  fpecies,  an  infant  date,  a  ftateof  weakiieft 
and  fterility  before  (he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fectinrfity. 
All  countries  have  been  for  a  long  time  buried  u'nder 
water,  laying  uncultivated  beneath  fands  and  morafiesy 
wild  and  overgrown  with  buflws  and  forefts,  till  the  hu* 
Aian  fpccies,  being  thrown  by  accident  on  thefe  deferts 
and  folitudes,  has  cleared,  altered  and  peopled  the  land. 
Bt)t  as  all  the  caufes  of  population  are  fubordiikate  to 
thofe  natural  laws  which  govern  the  univerfe,  as  well  as 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmofphere,  which  are  fub« 
je£t  to  a  number  of  calamities,  it  muft  ever  have  varied 
with  thofe  periods  of  nature  that  have  been  either  adverft 
or  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  mankind.  However,  as 
the  lot  of  every  fpecies  feems  in  a  manner  to  depend  on 
its  faculties,  it  is  in  the  hiftory  of  the  unfolding  of  hu-» 
man  induftry  that  we  muft  fearch  in  general  for  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  population  of  the  earth.  On  this  ground  of 
calculation,  it  is,  at  leaft  doubtful,  whether  the  world 
was  formerly  better  inhabited  and  moic  peopled  than  at 
prefcnt. 

» 

Let  us  leave  Ada  under  the  veil  of  that  antiquity 
wbkh  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  innumerable  na- 
tions, and  fwarms  of  people  fo  prodigious  that  (notwith- 
Handing  the  fertility  of  a  foil  which  ftands  in  need  but  of  one 
ray  of  the  fun  to  enablb  it  to  produce  all  forts  df  fruits)  men 
did  but  juft  tnalce  their  appearance,  fucceeding  one  another 
in  their  generations,  like  torrents,  and  were  fwillowed 
up  either  by  famine,  peftilence  or  war.  Let  us  dwell 
Tome  time  on  the  fubjeft  of  Europe,  which  feems  to  have 
taken  the  pUci  of  Afia,  by  conferring  upon  drt  all  the 
power  of  nature. 

K  k  2  In 
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BOOK  Ik  order  to  decide  whether  our  continenC  was»  of  old^ 
more  inhabited  than  in  our  times,  it  is  fuficicnt  to  exa^ 
mime,  whether  it  was  then  more  eukivatcd.  Do  an^ 
traces  remain  among  us  of  piantitions  that  have  beet» 
abandoned  ?  What  coaft  is  there  where  men  cMild  land, 
what  country  that  was  acccffible  that  ia  at  prafenc  without 
inhabitants  ?  If  difcoveries  afQ  nude  of  the  ruins  of  old 
towns,  it  is  beneath  the  foundations  of  cities  as  iai^  at 
the  former.  But  fbould  even  Italy  and  Spain  have  fallaa 
oiF  from  their  ancient  population,  to  what  a  degree  ave 
not  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  increafed  in  the  mimber  of 
their  inhabitants  ?  What  were  tbofe  multitudes  of  peo|ile 
which  Catfar  reckoned  up  in  Gaul,  but  a  fort  of  £ivagena«« 
tidns  more  formidable  in  name  than  in  number  ?  AUthofe 
Britains,  who  were  fubdued  in  their  ifland  by  two  Ro^ 
man  legions,  were  they  much  more  numeroos  th^  die 
Coriicans  at  prefent?  Germany,  indeed,  as.  it  fhouM 
ieem,  mud  have  been  extremely  well  peopled,  as  Am 
alone  brought  into  fubjefiion,  in  the  compafe  of  two  or 
three  centuries,'  the  fined  moiety  of  Europe.  But  w« 
muft  obferve,  thefe  were  the  people  of  a  territory  ten 
times  as  large  who  pefleflTed  tbemfelves  of  a  country 
ftockH  by  three  or  four  nations ;  and  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  number  of  her  conquerors,  but  to  the  ra^ 
volt  of  her  fubjeAs,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  de« 
ftroyed  and  reduced  to  fubje^lion.  In  this  aftonifliing 
revolution,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  viAorious  na- 
tions did  not  amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  tfaa*- 
were  conquered  ;  becaufe  the  former  made  their  attacks 
with  half  their  numbers  of  real  people,  and  the  latter 
employed  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  their  effeo 
tive  inhabiunts  in  their  defence.  But  a  people,  who 
fight  entirely  for  therofelves,  are  more  powerful  than  ten 
armies  raifed  by  kings  and  princes. 
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Besides,  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  of  which  an-  BOOK 
cienc  biilorjr  is  full,  are  deftru£live  of  that  exceffive  po- 
pulation they  feem  to  prove.     If  on  the  one  hand  the 
RoDcians  took  pains  to  repair  at  home  the  lofles  theic 
vidcries  nmde  an  their  forces,  the  very  fpirit  of  conqueft 
which  poiTefled  them,  confumed,  at  leaft,  other  nations  » 
for  no  fooner  had  they  made  the  conquefl  of  any  people 
than  they  incorporated  them  into  their   own  armies,  and 
undermined   their  ftrength  in  a  douUe  proportion,   as 
much  by  recruits  as  by  tribute.     It. is  well  known  with 
what  rage  wars  were  carried  on   by  t^e  ancients :  that 
often  in  a  ftege,  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  aibes ;  men, 
women  and  children  periOi^d  in  the  flames  rather  than 
M\  under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror ;  that  in  af- 
fau^ts,  every  inhabitant  was  put  to  the  fword;  that  in 
regular  engagements,  every  one  was  better  pleafed  to  die, 
fword  in  hand,  than  to  be  led  in  triumph,  and  be  con- 
demned to  perpettial  Ilavery.     Were  not  thefe  barbarous 
Ciiftoinsof  war  injurious  to  population?  If,  as  we  muft 
allow,  fome  victims  were.faved  by  flavery,  this  was  but 
of  little  fervice  to  th6  increa/e  of  mankind,  as   it  efia- 
bli/hed  in  a  ftate  an   extreme  inequality   of  condition 
among  beings  by  nature  equal.     If  the  divifion  of  (0-9 
oieties  into  fmall  colonies  or  dates  was  adapted  to  multiply 
families  by  the  partition  of  lands ;  it  likewife  often  occa? 
fioned  reciprocal  quarrels  among  the  nations  ;  and  as  thefe 
fnaall  ftatestouciieci  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  an  infinite 
ftumber  of  poinic;,  in  order  to  defend  thero,  every  inhabi- 
tant was  obliged  to  cake  up  arms.  It  is  owing  to  their  fize 
that  large  bodies  reftft  motion  ;  fmall  bodies  are  in  a  per^ 
pctual  agitation,  which  ihatters  them  to  pieces. 

It  war  was  deftruflive  of  population  in  antient  times, 
ft  Was  not  always  peace  that  could  reftore  it.  Formerly, 
^11  nations  were  ruled  by  defpotic  or  ariftocratic-  power» 
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BOO  Kand  thefc  two  forms  of  government  arc  by  no  means  pro* 
pitious  to  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  free 
cities  of  Greece  were  guided  by  laws  fo  complicated,  that 
there  were  continual  diflentions  among  the  cicixens.  Even 
the  populace,  who  bad  no  right  cf  fuffrage,  did  not  fall  to 
give  the  law  in  the  public  meetings,  where  a  man  of  ta- 
lents with  his  eloquence  was  enabled-  to  fet  fo  many  per- 
fons  in  commotion.     Befides,  in  thefe  ftates  population 

I 

tended  to  concentrate  itfelf  within  the  city,  in  conjundion 
witB  ambition,  power,  riches^  and  in  ihort  all  the  eSe&s 
and  fprings  of  liberty.  Not  but  that  the  lands  under  the 
democratical  ftates  muft  have  heen  well  cultivated  and 
well  peopled.  But  the  democracies  were  few  j^  and  as 
they  all  had  ambitious  views,  and  had  no  other  means 
of  increafing  their  grandeur  befides  war,  except  only 
Athens,  whofe  commerce,  indeed,  was  alfo  owing  to  the 
force  of  arms,  the  earth  could  not  long  flouriih,  and 
produce  population.  In  a  word,  Greece  and  Italy  were 
at  leaft  the  only  countries  better  peopled  than  they  are  at 
prefent*  ' 

Except  in  Greece,  which  repelled,'  reftrasned,  and 
fubdued  Afia  ;  except  in  Carthage,  which  appeared  oa 
the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon  fank  again  into  nothing; 
except  in  Rome,  which  brought  into  fub)e£lion  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  known  world  ;  where  do  we  find  a  ftale  of 
population  that  bears  any  comparifon  with  what  a  travel- 
ler meets  with  at  this  day  on  every  fea  coaft,  along  all  the 
great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  to  capital  cities*  What 
vaft  forefts  are  turned  to  tillage  ;  what  harvefcs  are  waving 
in  the  place  of  reeds  that  covered  mariby  grounds?— 
What  numbers  of  civilized  people,  who  fubfitt  on  dried 
lifb,  and  failed  provifions  ? 

In  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
moderns  we  may  difcern  many  caufes  of  propagation  that 

did 
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did  not  exift  among  the  ant!ents :  hiu  at  the  fame  time  w^  ^S^S  ^ 
obferve  likewife  feme  inconveniences  which  maj  hinder 
or  diminiffa  among  us  that  fort  of  progrefs^  which,  in 
our  fpecies)  (hould  be  moft  conducive  to  its  being  raifed 
to  the  height  of  pcrfed^ion.  For  men  will  never  be  more 
numerous,  unlcfs  they  are  more  happy. 

Population  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  diftrt- 
bution  of  landed  property.  Families  multiply  in  the  £ime 
manner  as  their  polTeffions,  and  when  they  are  too  large, 
the  exorbitancy  of  them  always  flops  the^increafo.  A 
man  of  large  property,  working  only  for  himfelf,  fets 
apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  bis  income,  and  the  other 
for  his  pleafures*  All  he  appropriates  to  hunting  is  a 
double  loft  in  point  of  cultivation,  for  he  breeds  cattle  on 
the  land  that  (hould  belong  to  men,  inftead  of  fubfifting 
.men  on  the  land  which  belongs  to  animals.  Wood  is 
neceflary  in  a  country  for  repairs  and  fewel :  but  is  there 
any  occafion  for  (6  many  avenues  in  ^  park ;  or  for  par- 
terres, and  kitchen  gardens  of  fuch  a  fi;&e  as  belong  to  a 
large  houfe  ?  In  this  cafe,  does  luxury,  which  in  its  mag- 
nificence affords  fuftenance  to  the  arts,  prove  as  favourable 
to  the  increafe  of  mankind,,  as  it  might  by  employing  the 
land  to  better  purpofes  ?  Too  many  large  eftates,  there^ 
fore,  and  too  few  fmall  ones ;  this  is  the  firft  impediment; 
to  population. 

The  next  obftacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains  of  the 
clergy :  when  fo  much  property  remains  for  ever  in  the 
fame  hands,  how  (hall  population  flourifh,  when  it  owes 
its  birth  fingly  to  the  improvement  of  lands  by  the  in- 
creafe of  (hares  among  real  proprieton.  What  intereft 
has  the  incumbent  to  add  a  value  to  an  eftate  he  is  not  to 
trantmit  to  any  fucceilbr,  to  fow  or  plant  for  a  pofterity 
not  deriveii  from  himfelf.  Far  from  dimini(hing  his  in- 
ipome  to  improve  his  lands,  will  he  not  rather  rifque  the 
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B  O  O  R  impairing  of  his  living,   in  oricr  to  incpeafe  ihe  rent* 
which  he  is  Co  enjoy  only  for  life  ? 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  ooUc  families  are  not  lefs  pre*- 
judicial  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies*  They  lefieii 
at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the  other  ranks  of  people. 
Juft  as  primogeniture  facriftces  the  younger  cbtidven  Jo 
the  intereft  of  the  eider  branch  ;  entails  deftroy  feveral* 
families  for  the  fake  of  a  (ingle  one.  Almoft  ail  entaiM 
eftates  fail  in  their  culture  by  the  negligence  of  a  pro^ 
priecor  who  is  not  attached  to  a  pofleffion  he  is  not  to  dif«- 
pofe  of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  him  only  with  regret, 
and  which  is  already  given  to  bis  fucce'flbrs,  who  are  not 
to  be  his  heirs,  becaufe  they  are  not  named  by  him.  The 
right  of-  primogeniture,  and  entail,  is  then  a  law,  one 
may  fay,  made  on  purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafc  of  po-> 
pulation  in  any  ftate« 

From  the  two  firft  obftacles  to  population  produced  by 
the  defeat  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a  third,  which  is  the 
poverty  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  farmers  have  not 
the  property  of  the  ground-rent  their  life  is  miferable,  and 
their  coqdition  precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their 
fubfifience,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having  but 
fmall  reliance  on  tbeir  ftrength,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  fell,  and  curfing  the  day  of  their  birth,  they  are  afraid 
of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  beings*  It  is  a  mi.ftabeto 
think  that  plenty  ^f  children  are  produced  in  the  country, 
when  there  die  as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every 
year,  .  The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther are  loft  to  them,  and  to  their  children ;  for  they 
will  never  come  to  the  prime  of  life,  to  that  ftateof  ma^ 
turity  which  by  its  produce  is  to  rccompence  ail  the  paiw 
of  bringing  them  up.  With  a. fmall  portion  of  land,  the 
mother  might  bring  up  hec  child,  and  cultivate  her  own 
little  garden,  while  the  father  at  the  expence  of  his  lar 
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1»our  abroad,  might  improve  tbe  conveniencies  of  the  fa-  B  O  O  K 
mily.     Not  having  any  property  thcfe  three  beings  ping^     ,^  '   t 
from<  the  fmal^nefs  of  the  gains  of  the  fmgle  perfon,  or 
the  child  perifhes  from  the  toils  of  the  mother. 

What  evils  arife  froni  a  faulty  or  defedive  legiflation  } 
Calamities  are  abundant,  they  are  multiplied  only  to  de* 
ftroy  the  whole,  and  grow  one  out  of  another,  till  the 
fyftem  is  totally  annihilated.  The  indigence  of  thecoun* 
try  produces  a»  intreafe  of  troops,  a  burden  ruinous  in 
its  nature,  deftrudive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  the  military  are  the 
ruin  of  lands  they  do  not  affift  in  cultivating (  becaufe 
every  foldier  deprives  the  public  of  a  labourer,  and  bur- 
thens it  with  an  idle  or  ufelefs  confumer.  He  defends  the 
country  in  time  of  peace,  merely  from  a  pernicious  fyftem, 
which  under  the  pretext  of  defence  makes  all  nations  ag* 
greilbrs.  If  all  governments  would,  as  they  eafily  might» 
leave  to  affift  in  cultivation  the  hands  they  rob  it  of  by  an 
army,  population  in  .a  ihort  time  would  coniiderably  in* 
crcafie  the  number  of  labourers  and  artifts  throughout  £u*  * 
rope*  All  ibe  powers  of  human  induftry  would  be  ex* 
ertcd  in  improving  the  advantages  of  nature,  and  in  get-* 
ting  the  better  of  her  difficulties  ;  every  thijng  would  con<^ 
cur  in  promoting  exiftence,  not  in  Spreading  deftrui^ion. 

The  deferts  of  Ruffia  would  be  cleared,  and  the  plains 
of  Poland  not  laid  wafte.  The  vaft  dominions  of  the 
Turks,  would  be  cultivated,  and  the  bleffing  of  their  pro- 
phet would  fpread  itfelf  over  an  immenfe  fyftem  of  po* 
pulation.  Sgypt^  Syria,  and  Paleftine  would  again  be- 
come what  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Phenicians,  in 
the  ckys  of  their  fhepherd  kings,  and  df  the  Jews  who 
enjoyed  happinefs  afnd  peace  under  their  judges.  The 
parched  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be  rendered 
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feds  and  be  covered  with  people. 

But  general  good  is  noereiy  the  delyflve  dream  of  be* 

nevolent  perfons.    This  brings  to  my  remembrance  the 

virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray,  and  the  good  Abbe  of.  St. 

Pierre.     I'heir  works  are  compofed  for  the  peopling  of 

vrildernefles,  not  with  hermits  who  fly  from  the  vices  and 

misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  families,  who 

would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  upon  earth,  as  the  ftara 

declare  rt  in  the  firmament.     It  js  in  their  writings  that 

life  and  humanity  are  to  be  founds  in  their  writings,  which 

are  truly  infpired;    for  humanity  is  the  gific  of  heaven. 

Kings  will  infure  the  attachment  of  their  people,   tn  pro* 

portion  as  they  themfelves  are  attached  to  fuch  men. 

Need  it  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  means  to  fkvoar 
population  is  to  fupprefs  the  celibacy  of  the  regular  and 
fecular  clergy.  Monaftic  inftitutions  have  a  reference  to 
two  aeras  remarkable  in  the  biftory  of  the  worM.  About 
the  year  700  of  Rome,  a' new  religion  fprang  up  in  the 
eaft  with  the  Meffiah,  and  with  Paganifm  the  Roman 
empire  quickly  decayed.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Meffiah,  Egypt  and  Paleftine  were 
filled  with  Mpnks.  About  the  year  700  of  the  chriftian 
aera,  a  new  religion  appeared  in  the  eaft,  with  Mahomet» 
and  chriftianity  turned  into  Europe,  in  order  to  fettle  it- 
felf  there.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there 
arofe  fwarms  of  religious  orders.  At  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  the  books  of  David  and  thofe  of  the 
Sybil  announced  the  downfal  of  the  world,  a  deluge  or 
an  univerfal  conflagration,  the  judgment  of  mankind :  and 
all  the  world,  opprefled  by  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
wifhed  and  believed  in  a  general  diflbiution.  A  tboufand 
years  after  the  chriftian  era,  the  books  of  David  and  thofe 
of  the  Sybil  ftill  announced  the  laft  judgment :  and  fe- 
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vcral  penitents^  as  ferocious  9nd  wikl  in  their  extravagant  ^  O  O  K 
piety  as  in  their  fins,  fold  all  their  poiTeffions  to  go  to 
conquer  and  die  upon  the  tomb  of  their  redeemer.  ^  The 
nations  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment wiihed  for  and  fiUI  believe4  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

While  one  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  (Iruck  with 
terror,  went  to  periih  in  the  Crufades,  another  part  were 
burying  themfelves  in  cloyflers.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  monaftic  life  in  Europe.  Opinion  created  monks, 
opinion  will  deftroy  them*  Their  property  will  remain 
behind  them  in  fociety  for  the  production  of  families ; 
and  all  thofe  hours,  that  are  loft  in  praying  without  de- 
votion, will  be  dedicated  to  their  primitive  intention, 
which  is  labour.  The  clergy  are  to  remember  that  in  the 
facred  fcriptures,  God  fays  to  man  in  innocence,  increafe 
and  multiply : ,  to  man  in  ftn,  labour  and  toil.  If  the 
duties  of  the  priefthood  f(^em  to  forbid  the  prieft  having 
the  charge  of  a  family,  and  of  an  eftate,  the  duties  of 
fociety  more  loudly  profcribe  celibacy.  If  the  monks  of 
old  times  cleared  the  deferts  they  inhabited ;  they  now 
contribute  to  depopulate  the  towns  where  they  fwarm  : 
if  the  clergy  has  fubfifted  on  the  alms  of  the  people,  they 
in  their  turn  reduce  the  people  to  beggary.  Among  the 
idle  clailcs  of  fociety,  the  moft  prejudicial  is  that,  which, 
on  its  own  principles,  muft  lead  men  to  idlenefs  ;  which 
waftes  at  the  altar  as  well  the  work  of  the  bees,  as  the 
falary  of  the  workmen ;  which  burns  in  day-time  the 
candies  of  the  night,  and  makes  men  Iqfe  in  the  church 
that  time  they  owe  to  the  care  of  their  houfehold^  which 
engages  men  to  aflc  of  heaven  the  fubfiftence  that  the 
ground  only  can  give,  or  produce  in  return  for  their 
toil. 
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fome  ftates ;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration  whick- 
perfecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but  that  of  the 
piince  on  the  throne.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  oppreffion  and 
tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  politics  to  extend  its  influence 
even  over  mens  thoughts  and  confciences  :  it  is  a'crud  kind 
of  piety,  which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  worfhipt 
derogates,  in  fome  meafure, . from  the  Deity  bimfelf,  b^ 
deftroying  multitudes  of  his  worthippers :  it  is  an  im* 
piety  ftill  more  barbarous,  that  for  matters  fo  indifferent 
as  religious  ceremonies  muft  appear,  defeats  a  thing  ib  ^ 
eflential  as  the  Yifojof  man,  and  the  population  of  ftates 
ought  to  be.  For  neither  the  number  nor  the  alkgiance 
of  fubjeds  is  increafed  by  exaSing  oaths  contrary  to 
confcience,  by  forcing  into  fecret  perjury  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  the  marriage  ties,  or  in  the  diSercnt  profeft. 
fions  of  a  citizen.  Unity  in  religion  is  properonly  when 
it  is  naturally  eftablilhed  by  conviiElion.  As  toon  as  that 
ceafes^  one  way  to  fet  mens  minds  at  reft,  is  to  leave 
them  at  liberty.  When  convi£lioa  is  equal,  complete 
and  entire,  with  regard  to  every  citizen,  it  can  never 
give  any  ditturbance  to  the  peace  of  brntlies. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  among  the  tcclcfiaftics  and  that 
among  the  military,  the  one  from  profeffion,  the  other  from 
cuftom,  there  is  a  third,  of  convenience,  introduced  by 
luxury.  I  mean  thai  of  life  annuitants.  Here  we  ma^ 
admire  the  chain  of  caufes.  At  the  fame  time  that  com- 
merce favours  population  through  induftry  by  land  and 
fea,  by  means  of  all  the  objects  and  operations  of  navi- 
gation, and  by  the  feveral  arts  of  cultivation  and  manii- 
fafiurcs,  it  leflcns  that  fame  population  by  means  of  all 
the  vices  which  luxury  introduces.  When  riches  have 
gained  the  afcendcnt  over  the  minds  of  men,  then  bpt- 
iiions  iand  manners  alter  by  the  intermixture  pf  ranks. 
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while  they  poKOi  it.  Whc*  the  intercourfc  between  the 
fexes  becomes  'frequent^  they  mutually  feduce  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  n^aker  )ead«  away  the  m<H'e  ftrong  in  tho 
frivolous  turn  for  drcfs  and  amufement.  The  women 
become  childlAi  and  the  men  effeminate.  Entertainments 
are  the  fole  fuhje^t  of  their- talk>'  and  the  obje£k  of  their 
occupation*  The  manly  and  robufl  exercifes,  which  dif- 
ciplined  the  youth  and  trained  them  for  the  important  and 
hazardous  profeffions,  give  place  to  the  love  of  public 
Ibewsy  where  every  paffion  that  can  render  a  nation  effe^ 
minate  is  caught,  fo  long  as  the  patriotic  fpirit  is  wanting. 
litdolence  gains  among  the  ranks  that  need  not  work) 
and  among  thofe  that  (liould,  lefs  buftnefs  is  done.  The 
improvement  of  arts  multiplies  fafliions,  thefe  increafe  our 
expences, articles  ofluxurybecon^e  wants,  fuperfluity  takes 
the  place  of  the  needful,  and  people  drcfs  better^  but  do 
not*  live  fo  well ;  and  purchafe  clothes  at  the  expence  of 
the  necefTaries  of  life.  The  lower  clafs  of  men  grow  ac* 
quainted  with  debauchery  before  they  are  with*  love,  aiid 
marrying  later,  have  fewer  or  weaker .  children :  the 
tradefman  looks  out  for  a  fortune  not  a  wife,  and  before- 
hand  deprives  himfelf  of  both  by  his  libertinifm. .  The 
rich,  married  or  not,  go  oh  continually  (educing  women 
of  every  condition^  or  debauching  poor  girls.  Theidif* 
Acuity  of  fupporting  the  charges  of  marriage,  and  the  rea* 
dinefs  of  finding  the  joys  of  it  without  beaflng  any  of 
its  difagreeable  inconveniencies,  tends  tp  incre^ie  the 
number  of  unmarried  people  in  every  clafs.  7*he  man, 
who  give^  up  being  the  father  of  a  family,  fpends  his  pa- 
trimony, and  m  concert  with'  the  ftate  which  doubles  his 
yearly  income,  by  borrowing  of  him  at  a  ruinouis  Inte- 
reft,  he  melts  feveral  generations  into  one :  he  extin- 
£«iihes  pofterity  "as   much  in   the   married   women,  by 
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BOOK  whom  he  is  rewarded,  as  in  tke  girlt  whom  he  hiits$. 
Every  kmd  of  proftitution  U  drawn  on  at  once.  Ho* 
nour  and  duty  is  forfeited  in  every  rank  ;  the  fuin  of  the 
women  is  but  the  forerunner  of  that  of  the  men. 

Thb  nation  that  is  Inclined  to  gallantry,  or  rather  to 
libertinifm,  is  not  long  before  it  is  undone  abroad,  as 
well  as  fubdued  at  home.  There  is  no  longer  any  no- 
bility, no  longer  any  body  of  men  to  defend  their  own 
or  the  people*s  rights  ;  for  every  where  divifion  and  felf- 
intereft  prevails.  No  one  wi(hes  to  be  ruined  alone.  The 
love  of  riches  being  the  only  allurement,  the  honeft  man 
is  apprehenfive  of  lofmg  his  fortune,  and  the  man  of  no 
honour  is  intent  upon  making  his :  the  one  retires,  the 
other  fets  himfelf  up  to' fate,  and  the  (late  is  ruined. 
Such  are  infallibly  the  Heps  commerce  takes  in  its  pro* 
grefs  under  a  monarchy.  What  its  efFcfts  are  in  a  re- 
public we  know  from  antient  hiftory.  But  ftill  it  is  ne- 
ceflax'y  at  this  time  to  lead  men  to  commerce,  becaufe  the 
prefent  fituation  of  Europe  is  favourable  to  it,  and  com- 
merce itfelf  is  Favourable  to  population. 

But  it  will  beafked  whether  a  great  degree  of  popula- 
tion is  of  ufe  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind* 
This  is  an  idle  queftion.  In  fad,  the  point  is  not  to 
multiply  men,  in  order  to  make  them  happy  ^  but  it  is 
fufHcient  to  make  them  happy,  that  they  ihould  multiply. 
All  the  means  which  concur  in  the  profperity  of  any 
fiate,  tend  of  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  its  people. 
A  legiflator  who  ihould  defire  people  only  to  have  foldiers, 
«nd  fubjefts  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  his  neigh- 
bours,  would  be  a  monfter,  aivd  an  enemy  to  the  human 
xace,  fmce  he  would  create  merely  with  a  view  to  deftroy. 
A  legiflatar,  on  the  contrary,  who  like  Solon,  ihould 
form  a  republic,  whofe  multitudes  might  go  and  people 
the  defcrt  coafts  of  the  fea  -,    or  who  like  Penn,  Ihould 
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make  laws  for  the  cultivation  of  his  colony^  and  forbid  BOOK 

XIX« 
war«  fuch  a  legiflator  would  undoubtedly  be  cofifidered 

as  a  God  on  earth.     Even  though  his  natne  ihould  not  be 

immortalized,  'he  would  live  in  happineiis,  and  die  con*^ 

tented)  efpecially  if  he  could  be  certain  of  leaving  behind 

him  laws  of  fuch  wiiikMn  as  to  free  his  people  for  ever 

from  the  vexation  of  taxes. 

« 

A  tax  may  be  defined  ^  a  facrifice  of  one  part  of  one's  Taxes, 
property  for  the  prefervation  of  the  other :  from  hence  it 
follows,  that  there  fhould  not  be  any  tax  either  among 
people  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  or  among  favages :  for  the 
former  have  no  longer  any  property,  and  the  latter  have 
not  yet  acquired  any. 

But  when  a  nation  enjoys  any  large  and  valuable  pro- 
perty, when  its  fortune  is  fufiiciently  eftablifhed,  and  is  ' 
confidcrable  enough  to  require  cxpences  of  government, 
when  it  has  pofTeilions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  its  neighbours  who  may  be  poor 
or  ambitious;  then,  in  order  to  guard  its  frontiers,  or 
its  provinces,  to  proted  its  navigation,  and  keep  up  its 
police,  there  is  a  neceflity  for  forces  and  for  a  revenue* 
It  is  but  juft  and  indifpen fable,  that  the  perfons  who  are 
employed  in  any  manner  for  the  public  good,  fliould  be 
maintained  by  all  the  other  orders  of  the  confederate  (b- 
ciety. 

Tw£R€  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  territory  has  been  affigned  for  the  public 
Cxpences  of  the  body  of  the  ftate.  The  government  not 
being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  extenlive  pofTe/Hans  to 
advant^gf,  was  forced  to  entruft  this  ch^vge  to  admini- 
fixators)  wbp  either  neglcAed  the  revenues,  or  appropri* 
ated  4)em  to  their  ownufe.  This  pra&ice  brought  on 
ft  ill  greater  inconveniencics.  Either  the  royal  domaina 
were  too  confiderable  in  time  of  peaccj^  or  infufiicient  for 

the 
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^3p  ^  ^  ^^  ^*'''  ^^  ^^^'  '"  ^^^  ^^  tnftance,  the  liberty  of  thm 
fftftte  was  opprefled  by  the  ruler  of  .it,  and  in  theJatter^  by 
ftrangers.  It  has,  therefore^  been  found  neccfiarj  to  hare 
recourfe  to  the  contributions  oL  the  citizens. 

These  funds  were  in  early  times  not  coniiderabte.  The 
tribute  coirfifted  merely  in  a  rcimburiement  given  by  the 
public  to  thofe  perfons  whom  public  concerns  diverted 
from  the  employments  and  cares  eflential  to  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Their  reward  was  found  in  that  delicious  enjoy- 
ment we  experience  in  the  inward  feelings  of  oi^r  own 
virtue^  and  upon  a  view  of  the  refpe^  paid  it  by  other 
men.  Thcfc  moral  riches  were  the  greateft  treafures  of 
rifmg  focieties^  they  were  a  icind  of  coin  which  it  a» 
much  concerned  the  order  of  government,  as  that  of  mo-^ 
rality,  not  to  deface. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the  flounfh- 

>  •  •  •  .1 

]i\g  periods  of  Greece,  than  In  the  infant  (late  of  foci- 
cties.  The  patriot  who  ferved  his  country,  did  not  thiok 
he  had  any  right  to  deflroy  it.  The  impoft,  laid  on  bj 
Ariftides  on  all  Greece,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againft 
Perfla,  was  fo  moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contri- 
bute, of  themfelves,  caHed  It  the  happy  firtutii  of  Greue ! 
What  times  were  theie,  and  what  a  country,    in  which 

r 

taxes  made  the  happinefs  of  the  people  I 

The  Romans  proceeded  to  dominion  a'moft  without 
any  affiftaacc  from  the  public  fiocic*  The 'bve  of  wealth 
would  have  diverted  them  from  the  conqueft  of  die  wor)d« 
The  public  fervice  was  carried  on  withmit  any  intetrwcd 
views,  even  after  their  manners  had  been  corrupted*. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  tbere  were  ap  UXes^ 
for  on  what  could  they  have  beei^  levied  ?  I'he  a^mt  and 
the  land  were  both  the  property  of  the  X^ortf.  It  wat  both 
a  real  and  a  perfonal  fervttude*- 

Wkv 
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When  light  began  to  dawn  on  Europe,  the  nations  BO  O  K 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  their  own  fccurity.  They 
Voluntarily  furniflied  contributions  to  reprefe  foreign  and 
domeftic  enemies.  But  thofc  tributes  were  moderate,  bc- 
caufe  princes  were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  to  divert  them 
to  the  purpofes  of  their  own  capricious  humours,  or  to 
the  advantage  of  their  ambition. 

The  new  world  was  difcovered,  and  the  pfiffion  for 
Conqircft  feized  upon  every  nation.  That  fpirit  of  ag- 
grandizement was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  flownefi 
of  popular  aflemblies;  and-fovereigns  fucceeded  without 
much  trouble  in  appropriating  to  themfelves  more  rights 
than  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  impoHtion  of  taxes  was  the 
nioft  important  of  their  ufurpations,  and  it  il  that  whofe 
confequences  have4>een  the  moft  pernicious. 

Princes  have  ventured  even  to  ftamp  the  marks  of 
fervitude  ^ipon  the  people's  brows,  by  levying  a  poll-tax. 
Independent  of  the  humiliation  it  brings  with  it^  can  any 
thing  be  mor^  arbitrary  than  fuch  a  tax  ? 

Is  the  tax  to  he  levied  upon  voluntary  information  ? 
But  libis  would  require  between  the  monarch  and  his  fub- 
je&s  a  moral  confcience  which  fhould  unite  them  by  a 
mutual  love  of  the  general  good  ;  or,  at  lead,  a  public 
conicience  to  infpire  the  one  with  confidence  in  the  other, 
hj  a  iincere  and  reciprocal  communication  of  their  in* 
telligence,  and  of  their  fenttments.  Even  then,  how  i^ 
this  public  confcience  to  be  fettled,  which  is  to  fervc  as  a 
torch,  a  guide  and  a  rein  to  determine  and  regulate  the 
^operations  of  government  i 

h  the  fanAvary  of  families,  or  the  clofet  of  the  citizen 

40  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  furprife,  and   bring  to 

JighC'what  he  does  not  chufe  to  reveal,    what  it  is  often 

of  Importance  to  him  not  to  difcover.     What  an  inqui- 

•fitron  I  What  ofFcnfn'e  violence  !  Though  we  fhould  even 

Vpt.  IV.  LI  Jirnv^ 
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B  Q  O  K  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  refources  of  every  indivicliul, 
do  they  not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  produ^ons  of  induftry  i  Are  they 
not  leiTcncd  by  the  increafe  of  children,  by  the  decay  of 
firength  through  ficknefs,  by  age,  and  by  laborious  oc- 
cupations. The  very  faculties  of  die  huaian  fpccies, 
that  are  of  ufe  and  promote  labour,  do  diey  n^t  change 
with  thofe  vicifficudes  brought  by  time  on  ^dl  things  that 
depend  on  nature  and  fortune  ?  The  perfonal  tax  is  a 
vexation  then  to  the  individual  without  common  benefit* 
A  poll-tax  is  a  fort  of  flavery,  oppreffive  to  the  man,  with- 
out being  profitable  to  the  ftate. 

After  having  fuffered  this  tax,  which  is  a  proof  of 
defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner  or  later,  tmpofts 
were  then'  laid  upon  articles  of  confuroptioR.  Soveieigns 
have  afFe&ed  to  confider  this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure  voluntary,  becaufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  ex^ 
pences  of  the  {xxhjeSty  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  ineieale 
or  diminifli  according  to  his  abilities,  or  bis  propcnfitics^ 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  fa&itious. 

But  if  taxation  zSt&  the  commodities  which  are  of 
immediate  neceffity,  it  is  the  height  of  cruelty.  Previous 
to  all  the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a  right  to  fubfift. 
And  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the  eftabiilhment  of  laws.? 
To  fell  the  produAions  of  the  earth  to  the  people  at  a  dear 
rate,  is  to  rob  them  of  them  :  it  is  to  attack  the  very 
principle  of  their  exiflence,  to  take  from  them^  by  a  tax, 
the  natural  means  of  preferving  it.  By  extorting  the 
fubfidence  of  the  needy,  the  ftate  takes  from  him  his 
ftrength  with  his  food.  It  reduces  the  poor  man  to  a  ftate 
of  beggary;  and  the  working  man  to  that  of  idleneft  ;  it 
makes  the  unfortunate  man,  a  rogue;  that  is,  it  brings 
the  hungry  man  to  the  gallows  through  excefs  of  mifery. 
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Tr  the  iippofts  affe£l  commodities  lefs  necdTary :  bowB  O  O  K 
many  bands  loft  to  tillage  and  the  arts  are  employed  not 
in  guarding  ^he  bolMrarks  of  the  empire^  but  in  crowding 
^the  kingdom  with  an  infinite  number  of  unimpprtant 
barriers;  in  emb^raffing  the  gates  of  towns;  infcili^ig 
the  highways  and  roads  of  commerce }  and  iearcbing  int9 
cellar&,  granaries,  and  ftoreboufes  !  What  a  ftate  of  war 
between  prince  and  people,  between  fubje^  ai)d  fubjedl ! 
How  many  priibns,  gallies  and  gibbets  for  n  (w9rm  pf 
^retches  who  have  been  urged  on  to  fraud,  to  fmug« 
gling,  and  even  to  piracy  by  the  inii}uity  of  tbe  revenue 
laws  I 

Th9  greedlnefs  of  foyereigns  has  extended  from  the 
articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic  carried  op. 
from  one  ftate  to  another.  Infatiable  tyrants!  Will  yis 
never  ui^djerftand  that  if  ye  lay  duties  on  what  ye  offer 
to  the  granger,  he  will  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  will 
give  only  the  price  demanded  by  other  ftates :  if  even 

«  your  oy^fi  (xxhjtSts  ^ere  the  fole  proprietors  of  that  pro* 
iluce  you  hayi;  ta^ed,  they  fiill  woyld  never  givisthe  law; 
for  in  that  .c^k  the  demand  would  be  hr  a  lefs  qiiantity, 
and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  loy^er  the  price,  in 
4>rder  to  find  a  vent  for  ^. 

The  duty  on  mercbandifc  your  government  receives 
ifiom  its  neighbours,  does  not  (land  on  a  more  reafonable 
footing.  The  price  of  the  goods  being  rjegulated  by  the 
competition  of  other  countries,  the  duties  will  be  paid 
by  your  fubje^s  alone,  Pofllbly,  the  raifing^he  price  of 
foreij;n  ^oducemay  diminiib  the  confumption  of  it.  Bi\t 
if  a  Ids  quantity  of  merchandife  is  fold  to  you,  a  lefs 
jf^uantity  will  bepurchafed  of  you.     Trade  yields  but  in 

^lioportion  to  what  it  receives.    It  is  in  h&.  nothing  more 
ibfltn  an  ^?(cbapge  of  value  for  value.     It  is  not  pofilblg 

^  Xhcn  for  you  to  oppofe  the  current  of  thcfe  exchanges, 

LI  z  without 
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BOOK  without  lowering  the  value  of  younown  produAions,  bjr 

1  '    i  checking  the  falc  of  them.  * 

Whether  you  lay  duties  on  your  own  or  on  foreign 
merchandife,  the  induftry  of  your  fubjeds  will  neceflarily 
fuller  by  it.  •  The  means  of  payment  will  be  fewer,  and 
they  will  have  lefs  raw  materials  ^o  work  up.  Tbe  great- 
er the  diminution  there  is  on  the  reproduction  ajinually* 
the  more  the  fum  total  of  their  labour  will  alfo  be  dc- 
ci-eafed.  Then  all  the  laws  you  can  make  againft  beg- 
gars will  be  inefFe£lual,  for  man  mud  live  on  what  is  giv- 
en him,  if  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 

But  what  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  moft  pro- 
per to  conciJiaiei  the  public  intereft  with  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals ?  It  is  the  land-tax.  An  impoft  is  with  refpeft 
to  the  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  charged,  an  annual  ex- 
pence,  h  can  only,  therefore,  be  aflefled  on  an.  annual 
revenue  ^  for  nothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  difcharge 
an  annual  expence.  Now  there  never  can  be  any  annual 
revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.  It  is  land  only  which 
replaces  yearly  vrhat  has  been  advanced  upon  it,  with  an 
overplus  left  to  our  difpofal.  It  is  fometime  fincc  we 
have  begun  to  be  fenfiMe  of  this  important  truth.  Some 
men  of  found  underftanding  willone  day  reduce  it  to  a 
demonftration  :  and  the  fir  ft  governm^t  that  makes  this 
the  foundation  of  their  fyfiem,  will  of  courfe  be  railed 
to  a  degree  of  profperity  unknown  to  all  nations  and  alt 
ages. 

PfiRHAP?,  there  is  no  ftate  in  Europe  at  prefent  whofc 
fituation  admits  of  fo  great  a  change.  The  taxes  are 
every  ^'here  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo  multiplied,  the 
wants  fo  preffing.;  the  public  flock  is  fo  much  indebted 
every  where,  that  a  fuddcn  revolution  in  the  raifing  of  the 
public  revenues,  would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence  and 
Vlifkirb  the  peace  of  the  fubjeft.     But  an  enlightened  and 

provident 
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provident  policy,  will  tend  by  flow  and  gradual  fieps  to-  B  O  O  K 
wards  fo  falutary  an  cnd»  With  courage  and  prudence 
(he  will  remove  every  obftacle  that  prejudice^  ignorances, 
and  private  intereft  might  have  to  oppofe  to  a  fyfiem  of 
adminiftration,  the  advantages  of  which  appear  ^o  us  be- 
yond all  calculation. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  ieflen  the  benefits  of  this, 
happy  innovation,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  all  lands  with- 
out diftindion  ihould  be  fubje&ed  to  taxation.  The  pub- 
lic weal  is  a  treafure  in  common,  wherein  every  indi- 
vid^ial  ihould  depofit  his  tribute,  his  fervice,  and  his  abi* 
lities.  Names  and  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  .of 
men  and  their  poflcffions.  It  would  be  the  utmoA  mean- 
nefs  and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftindiions  received 
from  our  anceftors,  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelves  from 
the  burthens  of  fociety.  Every  preeminence  not  turned 
to  the  general  advantage^  would  be  mifchievous,  it  can- 
not be  equitable  but  fo  far  as  it  forms  a  (ettled  engage- 
ment to  devote  in  a  more  efpecial  manner  our  lives  and 
fortunes  to  the  fervice  of  our  country. 

If  in  our  days  the  tax- were  firft  laidon  the  land,  would 
it  not  neceflarily  be  fuppofed  that  the  contribution  (hould 
be  proportionied  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  eftates  ? 
Would  any  one  dare  to  alledge  his  employments,  his  fer- 
vices,' bis  dignities,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfclf  from  the 
tributes  exa<Sled  by  the  public  weal?  What,  connection 
havie  taxes  with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions  ?  .They  are 
concerned  only  with  revenue :  and  revenue  belongs  to  tlie 
fiate^^  fo  foon  as  it  becpmes  neceflary  for  the  public 
defence. 

It  is  not,  however^  fufficient  that  the  impoft  be  por- 
tioned out  with  equity  ;  it  is  further  neceiiary  that  it  be 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  which  are 
Dot  always. the  fame.  *  War  hath  ever  required  in   all 

L  1  3  places 
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£  0  0  li!  places  and  in  all  ages  more  confiderable  expertces  ttfatr 
^^^'  peace.  The  ahticftts  mstdc  a  provifion  for  them  hy  their 
deconomy  in  times  of  tran(|uillity.  Since  the  advantages 
of  circulation  and  the  principles  of  induftry  have  bccit 
better  developed,  the  method  of  laying  up  currency  in  this 
way,  has  been  profcribcd.  The  refource  of  laying  on 
extraordinary  taxes  has  bicen  preferred.  Every  ftate  that 
lliould  prohibit  them  would  find  itfelf  oWiged,  in  order 
to  retard  its  fall,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  nrcthods  in  afe 
at  Conftantinople.  Thie  Sultan,  who  can  do  every  thing 
but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to  give  up  the 
ernpire  to  the  extortions  of  his  delegates,  that  he  majr 
.ifterwards  deprive  them  of  what  they  have  plahd6re3 
from  his  fubjeSs. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant^  they  fflould  hk 
ordered,  regulated  and  adminidered  by  the  rtprefentartives 
of  the  people.  The  impoft  has  ever  d^ended  oil  the 
property.  He  that  is  not  mailer  of  the  produce  rs  not 
mailer  of  the  field.  Thus  it  is  that  among  all  hatiorii 
tributes  have  never  been  at  firft  laid  on  the  proprietors  but 
by  themfelves ;  whether  the  lands  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  conquerors  s  whether  the  clergy  (hard!  A^ni 
with  the  nobles,  or  whether  they  palled  by  meahs  of 
conimerce  and  induftry  into  the  hands  of  the  generality 
bf  the  citizens.  Every  wherr,  thofc  who  were  in  pof- 
feilion  of  the  lands  had  referved  the  natural,  un^iehable 
find  facred  right,  of  not  being  taxed  without  their  o^vn 
confent.  If  we  remove  this  principle,  there  is  no  longer 
imy  monarchy,  or  any  nation  }  thcrt  is  nothing  remain* 
ing  but  a  defpotic  mafter  and  a  herd  of  fiaves. 

Ye  people,  whofe  kings  order  every  thing  they  pleafe^ 
read  over  again  your  own  hiftory.  Ye  will  fee  that  your 
anceftors  affcmbJcd  themfelves  and  deliberated  whenever  a 
fubfidy  was  in  agitation.     If  the  cuftom  of  doing  this  is 

ob« 
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t>b(b1etey  the  right  is  not  loft ;  it  is  recorded  in  heaven,BOOK 
which  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind  to  poBck  it :  it  is 
written  on  the  field  you  hare  talcen  the  pains  to  inclofe, 
in  order  to  infure  to  yourfelves  the  enjoyment  of  it :  it 
is  written  in  your  hearts,  where  the  divinity  has  im« 
preiled  the  love  of  liberty.  That  head  raifed  upwards 
towards  heaven  is  not  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator 
to  bow  before  man.  No  man  is  greater  than  another' 
but  by  the  choice  and  confent  of  all.  Ye  courtiers,  your 
greatnefs  is  in  your  lands,  and  not  at  the  feet  of  your 
mafter.  Be  lefs  ambitious,  and  ye  will  be  richer.  Go 
and  do  juftice  to  your  vaSals,  and  ye  will  improve  your 
fortunes  by  increafing  the  mafs  of  common  happinefs. 
What  is  it  ye  gain  by  railing  the  edifice  of  defpotrfm  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  every  degree  of  liberty,  virtue,  fenti- 
ment  and  property  i  Be  perfuaded  it  willl  cru(h  you  all. 
Around  that  formidable  Coloflus  ye  are  no  more  than 
figures  in  bronze,  reprefenting  the  nations  chained  at  the 
feet  of  a  ftatue. 

If  the  right  of  laying  on  taxes  be  in  the  prince  alone, 
though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intereft  to  overcharge  and 
yex  hts  people,  yet  they  will  be  overcharged  and  vexed. 
The  caprices,  prof  ufions  and  enterprises  of  the  fovereign 
will  no  longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with 
no  obftacles.  A  faTfe  and  cruel  fyftem  of  politics  will 
foon  perfuade  him  that  rich  fubje£ts  will  always  become 
ihfolent,  that  (hey  muft  be  ruined,  in  order  to  be  kept  in 
fubjeSion,  and  that  poverty  is  the  firmeft  rampart  of  the 
throne.  He  will  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every  thing  is 
at  his  difpofal,  that  nothing  belongs  to  his  flaves,  and  that 
he  does  them  a  favour  in  every  thing  he  leaves  them. 

The  government  will  fcize  upon  every  avenue  and 
outlet  of  ihduftry,  to  fleece  it,  as  well  in  its  entry  as  its 
outgoing,  and  to  exhaufl  it  in  its  courfe.    Commerce 
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BOOK  will  obtain  circulation  but  by   the  interpo(al  and  for  the 
^  ^  .benefit  of  the  trcafury.     Cultivation  will  be  ncglc<9ed  by 

mercenaries  who  can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring  pro^ 
perty.  The  nobility  will  ferve  and  .fight  only  for  pay* 
The  magiftrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  fake  of 
his  fees  and  his  fahry.  Merchants  will  hoard  up  their 
fortunes  in  order  to  tranfport  them  out  of  a  land  where 
there  is  no  regard  for  the  country,  no4:  any  fecuriry  left* 
The  nation,  being  no  longer  of  any  confequence,  will 
conceive  an  indifference  for  its  kings  ;  will  fee  its  ene- 
mies only  in  thofe  who -are  its  mafters;  will  be  induced 
to  hope  fome  time  or  other  for  an  alleviation  of  iis  fervi- 
tude  in  a  change  of  its  yoke  ;  will  expect  its  deliverance 
from  a.  revolution,  -and  its  tranquillity  from  an  entite 
overthrow  of  the  ftate.  After  this  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  faid  :  let  us  now  fpeak  of  a  refource,  which  fove- 
reigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people :  That  is  public 
credit. 
Ptibliecre-  ^^  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  nothing 
dit«  more  than  delay  allowed  for  payment*     Credit  then  fup- 

pofes  a  double  confidence  ;  confidence  in  the  perfon  who 
is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abilities  to  pay« 
'The  firft  is  the  mod  nccefiary.  It  is  too  common  for  a 
man  in  debt,  who  is  of  a  bad  difpofuion  to  break  his  ea* 
gagements,  though  be  is  able  to  fulfil  them  i  and  to 
'  diifipate  his  fortune  by  irregular  condud  and  extrava/- 
gance.  But  the  honed  and  prudent  man,,  who  has  ac 
the  fame  time  a  proper  undcrftaodingj  may  by  a  variety 
of  operations  well-managed,  acquire  or  replace  the  means 
that  have  failed  him  for  a  time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  confumption  ;  but  be- 

fore  commodities  have  reached  the  places  where  they  arc 

*tobe   confumed,  a  confiderable  time  often   pafles,  and 

great  expences   muft  be  incuricd.     If  the  merchant   is 

com- 
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compelled  to  mak«  his  purchafes  with  ready  money,  com-  BOOK 
mcrcc  will  neceflarily  langutfli.  Thofc  who  are  fellers, 
tfnd  thofe  who  muft  buy,  will  be  equally  fufFerfers  by  it. 
From  thefe  arrangements  arifes  credit  among  the  indivi- 
duals of  one  fociety,  or  even  of  feveral  focieties.  It 
differs  from  public  credit,  which  is  the  credit  of  a  whole 
nation  confide  red  as  forming  one  fing]e  body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  this  difFe- 
rence^  that  gain  is  the  end  of  the  one,  and  ex  pence  of 
the  other.  From  hence  it  follows  that  credit  is  g^in  with 
refpcdl  to  the  merchant ;  bccaufe  it  furniflies  him  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  riches;  and  th^t  with  regard  to 
governments  it  is  onecaufe  of  impoverifhing  them,  fince 
it  only  fupplies  them  with  the  power  of  ruining  thcm- 
.felves*  A  ftate  that  borrows,  alienates  a.  portion  of  its 
Revenue  for  a  capital  which  it  fpends.  It  is  then  poorer 
after  having,  thus  borrowed,  than  it  was  before  that  de- 
ftruftive  manoeuvre.  Notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  and  filvcr,  the  governments  of  anticnt  times  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  ufc  of  public  credit,  even  in  tKc 
periods  of  the  moft  fatal .  and  critical  events.  They 
formed  during  peace  a  ftock  that  was  made  ufe  of  as  a 
refource  in  times  of  diftrefs.  Then  money  returning 
into  circulation  awakened  induRry  and  alleviated,  in 
f6nie  meafure,  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  Since 
the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  has  made  bullion  more 
common,  thofe  who  have  h?.d  the  lead  in  governments 
have  generally  engaged  in  enterprizes  above  the  abilities 
of  the  people  they  governed  :  and  have  not  fcrupled  ^o 
burthen  poftcrity  with  debts  they  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  contra<Sl:.  That  fyftem  of  oppreffion  has  been  conti- 
nued \  it  muft  bind  our  didant  fucccfTors,  and  be  a  load 
upoa  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

Thb 
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BOOK  The  cuftom  of  public  credit,  though  ruinous  to  ererf 
«  '  .ftjif^j  is  not  equally  fo  to  all.  A  nation  that  has  jfcveral 
valuable  produdions  of  its  own  ;  whofe  entire  itvenue  is 
free ;  which  has  always  fulfilled  its  engagements  ;  which 
has  not  the  ambition  of  conqueft ;  and  which  governs 
itfelf :  fuch  a  nation  will  find  money  at  an  eafier  rate^ 
than  a  government  whofe  foil  is  not  fertile ;  which  is 
overloaded  with  debts ;  which  engages  in  undertakings 
beyond  its  ftrehgth ;  which  has  deceived  its  creditor;» 
and  groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The  lender, 
who  cf  courfe  impofes  the  law,  will  always  proportion 
the  terms  to  the  rifques  he  muft  ruiv  Thus,  a  people, 
whofe  finances  are  in  diforder,  will  foon  fall  into  the  ut- 
moft  difirefs  by  public  credit :  but  the  government  which 
is  better  adminiftered,  will  alfo  find  its  profperity  limited 
by  it. 

But,  fay  fome  political  arithmeticians,  is  it  not  ad- 
vantageous  to  invite  the  money  of  other  nations  into  the 
bofom  of  your  country  :  and  do  not  public  tlocks  pro- 
duce that  important  cffcfi  i  Yes,  undotibtedly  wfc'attrad 
the  money  of  Grangers  by  thefc  means  ;  but  it  is  -in  nb 
other  way  than  if  we  were  to  fell  them  one  or  more  of 
the  provinces  ot*  the  empire.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  a 
more  rational  praAice  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  foil,  than 
to  cultivate  it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  ftate  borrowed  only  of  its  own  fubjefts, 
the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up  to  foreigners^ 
It  certainly  would  not:  but  the  (late  would  impoverifb  fome 
of  its  members,  in  order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Muft 
not  taxes  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  that 
are  to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to  be  replaced  ? 
The  proprietors  of  lands^  the  cultivators,  every  citizen, 
will  they  not  all  find  themfelves  more  burthened,  than  if 
all  the  money  borrowed  by  the  ftate  bad  been  demanded 

from 
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fforti  them  at  onct  ?     Their  fituation  is  the  feme,  as  if  B  O  O  k 
they  themfclvcs  had  borrowed  it,  inftead  of  rfnaklng  fuch     ^^^' 
favings  in  their  ordttiary  expences  as  might  enable  thenx 
to  fupply  an  Accidental  charge. 

But  the  paper-currency  which  proceeds  f>om  the  loans 
made  to  government,  incfeafes  the  mafs  of  riches  in  cir- 
culation, gives  a  great  compafs  to  all  buiinefs,  and  faci- 
litates every  operation.  Infatuated  men !  Can  you  not 
perceive  all  the  errors  of  your  politics  ?  Let  your  fyftem 
be  firetched  to  the  utmoft  ;  let  the  flate  borrow  all  it  can  ; 
load  it  with  intereft  to  be  paid  :  and  by  thefe  means  re- 
duce it  to  the  neceffity  of  forcing  every  tax  ;  ye  will  foon 
find  that  with  all  your  riches  in  circulation,  ye  will  have 
no  more  wealth  fprlnging  up  afrcfli  from  the  purpofes  of 
confumption  and  your  trade.  Money,  and  the  paper 
which  reprefents  it,  do  hot  circulate  of  themfelves,  nor 
without  certain  powers  that*  put  them  in  motion.  All 
thefe  different  figns  come  into  ufe  only  in  proportion  as 
fales  and  purchafes  are  made.  Cover  ail  Europe,  if  you 
choofe  it,  with  gold ;  if  there  is  no  merchandi(e  for 
traiSc,  that  gold  will  lie  ina£tive.  If  you  do  but  multi- 
ply the  commercial  efFedts,  ye  need  pay  no  attention  to 
thefe  reprefentations  of  wealth  j  mutual  confidence  and 
neceffity  will  foon  be  enabled  to  eftablifli  them  without 
your  care.  Above  all  things  you  muft  be  careful  not 
to  multiply  them  by  fuch  means  as  muil  of  courfc  dimi- 
oifh  the  mafs  of  your  growing  produce. 

But  the  cuftom  of  public  credit  enables  one  power  to 
give  the  law  to  others.  Will  it  never  be  difcovered  that 
this  refource  is  in  common  to  all  nations  ?  If  it  be  a  kind 
of  high  road  for  us  to  march  up  to  the  adverfary,  will  it 
not  equally  ferve  them  to  come  to  Us  ?  Will  not  the  cre- 
dit of  the  two  nations  be  in  proportion  to  their  rcfpeaivc 
wealth  i  and  will  they  not  be  ruined  without  having  any- 
other 
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BOOK  othcf  advantages  over  one  another  than  thofe  they  wcr» 
in  pofleffion  of,  independent  of  every  loan  ?  When  I  fee 
monarchs  and  empires  at  war,  and  falling  upon  one  ano« 
ther  with  violence  in  the  midfl  of  all  their  debts,  their 
public  funds,  and  their  revenues  already  deeply  mort- 
gaged, it  fecms  to  me,  fays  a  philofophical  wiiier,  as  if 
I  faw  men  fighting  with  clubs  in  a  potter's  {hop  ftirround- 
cd  with  porcelain. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  raflinefs  to  afTirn},  that  in  no 
circumflance  whatfoever  the  public  fervice  will  requLe  an 
alienation  of  part  of  the  public  revenues.  The  fwcnes 
that  diflurb  the  world  are  fo  various ;  governments  are 
expofed  to  fuch  flrangc  revolutions ;  the  field  of  events 
IS  fo  excenfive ;  politics  flrike  fuch  furprifing  ftrokes,  that 
It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forefee 
and  calculate  every  cirqumflance.  But  in  this  point,  it 
is  the  common  practice  of  governments,  which  we  arc 
difcuffing,  and  not  a  particular  fituation  which  in  all  pro- 
bability may  never  prefent  itfelf. 

Every  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  ruin- 
ous  courfe  of  loans  by  fuch  confiderations  as  wehave  juft 
been  offering,  will  eifeft  its  own  ruin.  ,Thc  facility  of 
acquiring  great  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  put  a  go- 
vernment upon  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  rafh  and  ex- 
penfive  undertaking  j  will  make  it  mortgage  the  future  for 
the  prefent,  and  game  with  the  prefent  ftock  ro  acquire 
future  fupplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another,  ami 
to  accelerate  the  lad,  the  interefl  will  be  more  and  morQ 
raifcd. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  indufby  to 
pafs  into  fome  idle  bands.  The  cafe  of  enjoyment  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  will  draw  into  the  capitri  every 
perfon  of  fortune,  and  all  vicious  and  intriguing  men  i 
i^^ether  with   a   train   of  fervantSj  borrowed  from  the 
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plough  ;  of  young  girls  deprived  of  their  innocence  and  BOOK 
of  their  rights  oF  marriage;  of  fubjofts  of  both   fexca     ^^^' 
devoted  to  luxury :  all  of  them  the  inflruments,  the  vic- 
tims, the  olgefts,  or  the  fport  of  indolence  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

Tt^E  feducing  attra£lion  of  public  debts  will  fpread 
more  and  more.  When  men  can  reap  the  fruits  without 
work,  e\'cry  individual  will  engage  in  that  fpecies  of  em- 
ployment which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.  Proprietors 
of  land  and  merchants  will  all  turn  annuitants.  Money 
is  changed  into  ftate  paper,  becaufe  the  fign  is  more  por- 
table, lefs  fubjefl  to  alteration  from  time,  and  lefs  liable 
to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.  Agriculture,  trade  and  induftry  will  fuf- 
fer  from  the  preference  given  to  the  I'eprefentative  paper 
above  the  real  fpecie  or  commodity.  As  the  ftate  always 
makes  a  bad  difiribution  of  that  which  has  been  wrong- 
fully acquired,  in  proportion  as  its  debts  increafe,  the 
jtaxes  muft  be  ralfed  in  order  to  pay  the  intcreft.  Thus 
all  the  active  and  fruitful  ciafles  of  fociety  are  ftrtpped  and 
cxhaufted  by  the  idle  and  barren  clafs  of  annuitants.  The 
increafe  of  taxes  rarfes  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
confequcntly  that  of-induftry.  By  thefe  means,  con- 
fumption  is  IcfTened  ;  becaufe  exportation  ceafes  as  foon, 
as  merchandife  is  too  dear  to  {land  the  competitions  of 
other  iiations.  Land  and  manufadures  are  equally  af- 
fcaed. 

The  inability  the  ftate  then  finds  in  itfelf  to  anfwer  its 
engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf  by  a  method  the 
moft  dcftru£Uve  of  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  fovereign,  by  bankruptcy.  The  ncceffity 
of  thb  fatal  crffis  of  empires,  which  overfets  tlic  fortunes  . 
of  every  one,  will  at  length  approach  j  a  method  that  by 
•violence ^iefpoils  the  creditor?,  after  having  attracted  to 

itklf 
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B  O  O  K  itfelf  every  dpclp  by  ufyriou^  intereft,  and  hycdidafor 

i  loans,  which  difgrace  the  monarch  by  cruel  failures  after 

his  ipoft  folemn  engagements,  forfeiting  the  oat^s  of  the 

prince  and  the  rights  of  his  fubjcds ;   overturning  wicbr 

out  refource  the  fureft  bafis  of  all  government,  public 

confidence.—- Such  is  the  end  of  loans,  from  whence  we 

may  judge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Fine  arts        AFTER  having  examined  the  bafis  and  columns  of  ever^ 

ttttKs.     civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  ornaments  and 

decorations  of  the  building.     Tbefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and 

polite  literature.     Two  famous  people  ratfed  themfdvcs 

by  works  of  genius  to  a  height  of  reputation  which  will 

never  end,  and  which  will  always  reflet  honour  on  the 

human  fpecies. 

Chkistianity,  after  having  demolifhed  in  Europe 
all  the  idds  of  Pagan  antiquity,  preferved  fome  of  the 
arts  to  ferve  as  9  fupport  to  the  influence  of  perfuaiion» 
and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.  But  in  the 
place  of  a  religion  embelliihed  with  the  gay  divinities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  erefled  monuments  of  terror  and 
fadnefs,  conformable  to  the  tragic  events  which  fignalized 
its  birth  and  progrefs.  The  Gothic  ages  have  left  us 
(gme  monuqientSy  the  boldnefs  and  majefty  of  which 
Ailt  ftrike  the  eye  amidft  the  ruins  of  tafte  aud  elegance. 
Every  one  of  their  temples  was  built  in  the  fhape  of  the 
crofs,  covered  with  the  crois,  filled  with  crucifixes,  de- 
corated with  horrid  and  gloomy  images,  with  fcaffolds^ 
tortures,  martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What  became  of  the  arts,  condemned  as  they  wcfi5 
io  terrify  the  imagination  by  continual  |pe£lacles  of  blood, 
.  ileath,  and  future  punifliments  ?  They  became  as  hideous 
J9S  their  models,  barbarous  as  the  princes  and  pontiffs  that 
employed  them,  mean  and  bafe  as  the  adorers  of  their 
vrojks^  they  frightened  children  in  their  very  cradles ;  tBey 

aggravated 
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Aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave  by  an  eternal  per*B  O  OK 
fpe^live  of  terrible  fliadea ;    tbey  fpread  melancholy  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  land. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  leflening  thofe  fcaf-** 
folding!  of  religion  and  fociial  policy.  The  fijie  arts  re- 
turned with  literature  from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the  ^4e- 
diterranean^  which  maintained  the  commerce  betif^een 
Afia  and  Europe.  The  Huns,  under  the  name  of 
GqthS)  had  driven  them  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople  ^ 
find  the  very  fame  Huns,  under  the  name  pf  Turks^ 
drove  them  back  again  Yrom  Conftantinople  to  Rome, 
That  city,  deftined  as  it  was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  ftra- 
tagem,  cultivated  and  revived  the  arts,  which  had  been 
^  long  time  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  ftatues,  vafes,  .were  drawn  forth 
from  the  duft  of  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  Italy,  for  models 
of  the  fine  arts  at  their  revivaL  The  genius  which  pre- 
fides  over  defign  raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once;  I  mean 
archite6):ure,  fculpture  and  painting.  Architedure,  in 
which  convenience  of  itfelf  regulated  thofe  proportions 
of  fymmetry  that  contribute  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye  j 
fculpture,' which  flatters  princes,  and  is  the  reward  of  great 
men ;  and  painting,  which  perpetuates  the  remembrance 
of  noble  actions,  and  the  infiances  of  mutual  love.  Italy 
alone  had  more  fuperb  cities,  more  magnificent  edifices 
than  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put  together,  Rome,  FJq« 
rence  and  Venice  bred  three  fchools  of  original  painters  : 
fo  much  does  genius  appertain  to  the  imagination,  and 
imagination  to  the  climate.  Had  Italy  poflefTed  the  trea- 
fures  of  Mexico,,  and  the  produce  of  Afia,  how  much 
more  would  the  arts  have  been  enriched  by  the  difcovery 
of  both  the  Indies. 

That  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and  af* 
terwards  in  artifts,   beheld  literature,   which  is  the  in* 

feparable 
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BOOK  feparable  companion  of  the  arts,  flourifli  a  fecond  time* 
They  had  been  (lifled  by  a  feries  of  barbarous  latinity, 
corrupted  and  disfigured  by  religion. —  A  mixture  of 
Egyptian  theology,  Grecian  philofophy,  and  Hebrew 
poetry  ;  fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths  of 
Monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught  by  day  things 
and  words  they  did  not  underftand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  literature 
the  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of  imitation  borrow- 
ed them  at  firft  without  choice.  Cuftom  introduced  tafte 
in  the  employment  of  thofe  rich  treafures.  The  Italian 
genius,  too  fertile  not  to  invent,  mixed  its  bold  {Irokes^ 
and  its  capricious  flights,  with  the  rules  and  modes  of 
their  old  matters,  even  the  fiflions  of  fairy  land  with  thofe 
of  fable.  The  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  national  cha« 
rafter  gave  their  own  tinfture  to  the  works  of  imagi- 
nation. Petrarch  had  drawn  that  celcAul  virgin,  beau- 
ty, which  ferved  as  a  model  for  the  heroines  of  chivalry. 
ArmiJa  was  the  emblem  of  the  coquetry  which  reigned 
in  her  time  in  Italy.  Ariofto  confounded  all  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  a  work,  which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth 
of  poetry,  than  a  poem.  That  author  will  ftand  fingle 
in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  like  the  enchanted  palaces  of 
his  own  con(lru(5lion  in  the  dcferts. 

Letters  and  arts,  after  croffing  the  Tea,  pafled  the 
Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crufadcs  had  broucrhc 
the  oriental  romances  into  Italy,  the  wars  of  Charles  the 
Vlllth  and  Lewis  the  Xllth  tranfported  into  France  fome 
principles  of  good  literature.  Francis  the  firfl,  if  he  had 
not  been  to  difpute  the  Milanefe  with  Charles  the  Vth, 
would  never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  Ltters :  but  thefe  feeds  of  knowledge  arvd 
improvement  in  the  arts  were  loft  in  the  religious  wars. 
They  were  co!le(5ted,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  cxprciSon^ 
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rn  blood  and  carnage :  aiid  the  time  came  when  they  were  BOOK 
to  fpring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  The  i6th  century  belong- 
ed to  Italy,  the  fucceeding  one  to  France,  which  by  the 
viftorks  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  or  rather  by  the  genius  of 
great  men,  that  liouriflied  together  under  hia  reign,  de- 
ferves  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fine  arts*  / 
As  it  had  been  in  Italy,  fo  in  France  genius  feized  at 
cnoe  upon  ail  the  powers  of  the  human  mmd.  It  was 
difplayed  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas^  in  public 
edifices  and  ganiens  ;  as  well  as  in  eloquence  and  poetry. 
Every  thing  was  (ubmitted  to  its  influence,  not  only  the 
ingenious  mechanic  arts,  but  thofr  alfo  which  depend 
iblely  on  the  mind.  Every  thing  bore  the  ftamp  of 
genius.  'The  colours  vifibte  in  nature  animated  the 
works  of  imagination;  and  the  human  pafiions  enli- 
vened the  defigns  of  the  pencil.  Man  gay.e  fpirit  to 
matter,  and  body  to  fpirit.  But  let  it  be  well  obferved 
this  happened  at  a  time  when  a  paiBon  for  glory  warmed 
the  nation^  great  ^nd  powerful  as  it  was  by  its  fituation, 
and  the  extent  of  its  empire.  The  fehfeof  honour  which 
raifed  it  in  its  own  eftimation,  and  which  then  cha- 
raSerifed  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  E^urope,  was  its  foul,  its 
inftin&,  and  iuppHed  the  place  of  that  liberty  which  had 
formerly  created  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Reme,  which  had  revived' them  in  that  of 
Florence,  and  which  had  compelled  them  to  puih  forth 
on  the  cold  and  foggy^rders  of  the  Thames. 

What  would  not  genius  have  don^  in  France,  had  it 
been  under  the  influence  of  laws  only,  when  it  foared  fo 
high  under  the  dominion  of  the  moft  abfolute  of  kings  ! 
When  we  fee  what  energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the 
Englifb,  in  fpite  of  the  inaf^ivity  cf  their  climate,  we 
0iay  judge  what  it  ^might  have  produced  amongil  the 
French,  where  a  moft  mild  temperature  of  feafon  leads  a 

Vol.  IV.  M  m  people, 
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BOOK  people,  naturally, fenfible  3nd  lively,  to  invention  and  en- 
joyment. We  may  judge  what  might  have  been  done  in 
a  country,  where  ae  of  oM  in  Greece,  are  'found  fpirit* 
warm  and  apt  for  invention,  beneath  a  fun  that  enlirena 
them  with  its  pureft  beams ;  nervous  arms,  in  a  clinwte 
where  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour :  temperate  provinqn 
between  north  and  fouth  :  fea- porta  feoanded  by  navi- 
gable fivers  :  vaft  plains  abounding  in  corn  .*  hilla  loaded 
with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts :  fait  pits  which  mayi 
be  multiplied  at  pleafure  :  pafturea  coveted  with  horfes : 
mountains  clothed  with  the  find)  woods :  aeouatryevefy 
where  peopled  with  laborious  hands, .  which  are  the  firft 
refources  for  fubiiftence  :  the  common  materials  for  the 
arts,  and  the  fuperfluities  of  luxury:  in  a  word,  Ae 
commerce  of  Athens,  the  induftry  of  Corinth,  the  {oU 
diery  of  Sparta,  and  the  flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  cbele 
advantages,  which  Greece  once  pofiefled,  France  might 
have  carried  the  &ne  arts  to  as  great  a  height  as  that  pa^ 
rent  of  genius,  had  (he  but  had  the  fame  iawsi  die  fame 
exercife  of  reafon  and  liberty,  which  give  rife  to  great 
men,  and  rulers  of  great  nations^ 

NfiXT  to  the  fuperiority  of  legiOation,  among  modem 
nations,  in  order  for  their  being  equal  to  the  ancients  in 
works  of  genius,  there  has,  perhaps,  been  wanting  no* 
thing  except  an  improvement  in  language/  The  Italian^ 
with  tone,  accent,  and  numbers,  has  affumedall  thecha- 
radteriftlcs  of  poetry,  and  imprefled  all  the  charms  of 
mufic.  Thefe  two  arts  have  confecrated  it  to  the  de- 
lightful province  of  harmony,  as  iu  fofbsft  mode  of  ex^- 
predion. 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiority  in  pirofe; 
if  It  is  not  the  language  of  the  gods,  it  is,  at  leaft,  that 
of  reafon  and  truth.  Profe  ef|>ccially  fpeaks  to  reafon  in 
pbilofopby*    It  enlightens  thofe  minds  privileged  by  nn- 

tnre. 
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ture,  whicb  febm  placed  between  princes  and  their  fiib*  B  O  O  IC 
jedsfo  infiru&and  direct  mankind.     At  a  period  when  '    ' 

libefty  has  iKx  longer  her  tribunes,  nor  amphitheatres,  td 
afgitatr  vaft  afiemUies  of  the  people,  a  language  ^hich 
fpreadii  itfelf  In  books,  which  is  read  in  all  countries'y 
which,  fenres  as  the  common  interpreoer  of  all  otfher  Ian-* 
guag«9^  and  as  the  vehicle  of  ail  forts  of  ideas :  a  language' 
cAn^hledf  lefined,  foftencd,  and  above  all,  fixed  by  tht^ 
genius  of  writers,  and  ch«  poHih  of  courts,  becomes  at 
tength  uBivcntUy  prevailing. 

TftB  Englifh  laflguagehas  Itkewife  had  its  poets,  ahd^ 
its  proTe^wfiters,  that  have  gainec)  it  the  cbarader  of 
#n«fgy  and  boldnefe,  fnfitcient  tomalce  it  immortal.  May 
h  bt  le*#nfd  among  ail  nations  that  afpire  not  to  be 
flaves%  They  will  dbrs  to  think,  a£l,  and  govern  them** 
ftlves.  It  is  not  the  language  of  words,  but  of  ideas  ; 
dnd  the  Bng)i(h  have  none  but  fuch  as  are  ftrong  and  for^ 
cibie;  th^  are  the-  firft  whoever  made  ufe  of  the  ex^ 
preffion,  tbe  ma]€jiy  of  the  peopUy  and  that  alone  is  fbffi- 
cient  to  confederate  a  language. 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither  profe 
fior  verfe,  though  they  have  a  language  formed  to  excel  in 
both.  Brilliant  and  fonorous  as  pure  gold^  its  pace  is 
grave  and  regular  like  the  dances  of  th^t  nation  :  it  is 
grand  and  decent  like  the  manners  of  ancient  chivalry. 
That  tongue  will  be  able  to  maintain  fome  dignity,  even 
acquire  fome  fuperiority,  whenever  there  (hall  be  found 
in  it  many  ftAch  writers  as  Cervantes  and  Mariana.  When 
its  academy  (hall  have  put  to  filcnce  the  inquifition  and 
its  univerfities,  that  language  will  raife  itfclf  to  great  ideas, 
and  to  fublime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the  na* 
tural  high  fpirit  of  the  people  who  fpeak  it. 

Prior  to  ail. other  living  languages  is  the  German, 
that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native  language  of  £u- 
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BOO  iCrope.  From  thence  the  Englifli  and  French  too  have  been 
fornfedy  bjr  the  mixture  of  the  German  with  the  Latin. 
However,  as  it  foems  hardly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  cy^ 
and  for  polite  organs,  it  has  remained  in  the  moutha 
of  the  people,  and  has  been  introduced  but  of  late 
into  books.  A  fcarcitj  of  writers  feemed  to  fliew  that  it 
belonged  to  a  country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry  and 
eloquence  were  not  deftined  to  flourifh.  But  on  a  fuVi- 
den,  genius  has  exerted  her  powers,  and  originals  in  more 
than  one  fpccies  of  poetry,  have  appeared  in  pretty  cCn- 
fiderable  numbers,  fufficient  to  come  into  competition 
with  other  nations. 

LANOUACea  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined  to  a 
certain  degree^  but  the  arts  of  every  kind  mud  keep  pace 
with  that  degree  of  perfe&ion ;  and  indeed  the  mbnu* 
ments  of  thefe  arts  have  multiplied  fo  much  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  barbarifm  of  fucceeding  people  and  of 
ages  to  come  will  find  it  difiiculc  entirely  to  deftroy 
them. 

^  However,  as  the  human  fpecies  is  ir.ercly  a  rub}ed 
for  fermentations  and  revolutions,  there  is  only  want* 
ing  fome  ardent  genius,  fomc  enthufiaft  to  fet  the  world 
again  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  eaft,  and  of  the 
north,  are  ready  to  fpread  their  chains,  and  their  dark- 
nefs  over  all  Europe.  Would  not  an  irruption  of  Tar- 
tars or  Africans  into  Italy,  be  fufHcient  to  overturn 
churches,  and  palaces,  to  confound  in  one  general  ruin 
the  idols  of  religion,  and  the  m after > works  of  art?  And 
as  we  are  fo  much  attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury,  we 
(hould  have  the  lefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A  city,  which 
it  has  coft  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and  ravaged 
in  a  fingle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  ftrokc  of  Ms  axe,  a 
Tartar  may  dafh  in  pieces  the  ftatue  of  Voltaire,  that 
Pigalle  could  not  finiih  within  the  compafs  of  ten  years. 

And 
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And  ftill  we  are  at  work  for  immortality.    Vain  atomsBt)  O  K 

XIX. 
I  that  we  are,  preffcd  forward  by  one  another  in  the  {bade 

I  from  whence  we  began.     Ye  nations,    whether  arttfans 


I 


jor  foldiers,  what  are  ye  in  the  hands  of  nature,  but  the 
fport  of  her  laws,  deflincd  by  turns  to  fet  duft  in  mo- 

•  tion»  and  to  reduce  the  work  again  into  duft* 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys  his  ex- 
iftence^  and  furvives  himfelf. — Ages  of  ignorance  never 
emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There  remains  no  more  trace 
of  them  after  their  exiftence,  than  before  they  began  to 
exift.  There  is  no  pofHbility  of  indicating  the  place  or 
time  of  their  pafTage,  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground 
belonging  to  a  barbarous  people,  it  is  hire  ihiy  Uvcd ;  for 
they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  record  them.  It  is  invention 
alone  that  gives  man  power  over  matter  and  time.  The 
genius  of  Homer  has  rendered  the  Greek  charaficrs  in- 
delible, Harmony  and  reafon  have  placed  the  eloquence 
-of  Cicero  above  the  facred  orators.  The  poati£Ps  ihem- 
felves,  foftened  and  enlightened  by  the  information  and 
charm  of  the  arts,  by  being  admirers  land  protedors  of 
them,  have  aflifted  the  human  mind  to  break  the  chains 
of  fuperfiitlon.  Commerce  has  kaftened  the  progrefs  of 
art  by  means  of  the  luxury  which  wealth  has  diffufed. 
Every  effort  of  the  mmd  and  of  the  body  has  been 
united  to  embellifh  and  improve  the  lot  of  the  human 

•  fpecies.     Indudry  and  invention,  together  with  the  cn« 
joyments  procured  by  the  new  world,  have  penetrated  as  , 
far  as  the  polar  circle,  and  the  fine  arts  are  attempting  to 

force  nature  even  at  Peterfburgh. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  is  an-  Philofo- 
nexed,  which  one  would  imagine  oeight  rather  to  conduS^^^* 
them:  but  appearing  later  than  they  did  can  only  follow  as 
an  attendant.  Arts  arife  from  the  very  neceffities  of  man- 
iciiid  in  the  ^arlied  (late  of  the  human  mind.     Letters  are 
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BOO  Kthe  flowers  of  its  youth  :  children  of  the  imagin^^eioiVy 

being  themfelves  fond  of  ornament,  they  decora'te  every 

thing  they  approach  :  and   this  turn  for   embelliihmeiiJf 

produces  what  arc  properly  called  the  fine  arts  or  the  art» 

of  luxury  and  decoration^  which  give  the  polifli  to  thcpri* 

mary  arts  of  neceflity.  It  is  then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of 

fculpture  fluttering  over  the  porticos  of  archiced^ure  ^  and 

the  genii  of  painting   entering  palaces,  reprefenting  the' 

heavens  upon  a  cieling,  fketching  out  upon  wool  and  filk 

all  the  animated  fcenes  of  rural   life,  and  tracing  to  the 

mind  upon  canvas  the  ufeful  truths  of  hiflory  as  well  ^ 

the  agreeable  chimaeras  of  fable. 

Wh£M  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when  governments 
have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  maturity,  reafon  arifes  an4 
beftows  on  the  nations  a  certain  gravity  ;  this  is  the  age 
of  philofophy.  She  advances  with  gradual  fteps  and 
proceeds  filently  along,  announcing  the  old  age  of  em- 
pires which  ibe  attempts  in  vain  to  fupport.  She  clofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  iine  republics  of  Greece  and 
Kome.  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the  eve  of  her 
ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell :  Cicero  and  Lucre- 
tius did  not  coqypofe  their  writings  on  the  n^icur^  of  the 
gods,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  till  the  din  of  civil 
wars  arofe,  and  haftened  the  downfal  of  liberty. 

However,  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax- 
agoras  had  Town  the  feeds  of  philofophy  in  their  theory 
concerning  the  elements  of  matter  j  but  the  folly  of 
fyftems  deftroyed  all  ihefe  principles  one  by  another. 
Then  Socrates  appeared,  who  brought  philofophy  back 
to  the  principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue :  it  was  that 
alone  he  loved,  pra^lifcd  and  taught;  perfuaded  that  ma^ 
has'  no  need  of  fcicnce,  but  of  morals,  to  be  h^ppy. 
l^latOj  his  difciple,  though  a  natural  philofopher  and  in- 

ftructed 
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ftru(E^ecl   in  the  myficrics  of  nature  by  hh  tr^els   intaBOO^K 
Egypt,  afcribed  every  thing  to  the  foul>  and  (<rairce  any  * 

thing  to  nature;  he  overwhelmed  philofophy  with  theolo- 
gy, and  the  knowkdge  of  the  univerfe  wiih  the  ideas  of 
the  divine  |x>wers.  Ariftotle,  Plato's  difciple,  dlfcourfed 
loTs  of  God  than  of  Man  and  the  animal  creation.  His. 
natural  hidory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  though  his 
fyfiem  was  not  univerfaUy  followed  by  the  people  of  hh 
time.  Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly  about  the  fame  period j^ 
revived  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  which  doubtlefs  balanced 
the  four  elements  of  Ariftotlc,  and  in  this,  equilibrium  of 
fyfteras,  natural  philofophy  could  not  make  ai>y  progrefs. 
The  moralifts  led  the  people  in  their  train  as  they  are 
^tter  underftood  than  the  naturalifis.  They  formed 
their  fchools  ;  for  no  fooner  do  opinions  gain  a  degree  of 
reputation  than  parties  are  formed  to  fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances>  Greece  agitated  by  interior 
commotions  after  having  been  torn  with  an  intefline  war, 
was  fubje6led  by  Macedon,  and  broken  In  pieces  by 
Rome.  Then  public  calamities  turned  the  hearts  and 
underftandings  of  men  to  mors^Iity.  Zeno  and  Demo- 
critus  who  had  been  only  natural! (Is  became,  long  after 
their  death,  the  heads  of  two  fe£b  of  moralifls,  more 
addicted  to  theology  than  phyfics,  rather  cafuiils  than  phi* 
lofophers ;  or  io  might  rather  be  affirmed  that  philolbphy 
was  given  up  and  confined  entirely  to  the  fophifts.  The 
Romans,  who  took  every  thing  from  the  Greeks,  made 
no  difcoveries  in  the  true  field  of  philofophy.  Among 
the  ancients  philofophy  made  little  progrefs;  becaufe  it 
was  entirely  confined  to  morality :  among  the  moderns 
its  firft  fteps  have  been  more  fortunate,  becaufe  they 
have  been  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  knowledge. 

Wb  muft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a  thoufand 
years,  during  which  period  philofophy,  icience,  arts  and 
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BOOK  letters,  flept  in  the  gjra?e  with  Roman  empire,  amon^ 
the  aihes  of  Itady,  and  the  duft  of  cloyfters.     Afia   pre-- 
ferved  the  monuments  of  it  without  making  any  ufp  of 
them,  and  Europe  fome  fragments  without  knowing  them* 
The  world,  Chriftian  or  Mohammedan,  was  every  where 
covered  with  the  blood  of  nations:  ignorance  alone  tri- 
umphed  under  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  or  the  crefcent* . 
Before  thefe  dreaded  figns,  every  knee  was  bent,  every 
fpirit  trembled.     Pfailofopby  continued    in  a  (late  of  in* 
fancy,  pronouncing  only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the 
foul :  her   attention   was   folely.  engaged  on  matters  of 
which  fliQ  fhould  for  ever  remaiiji  ignorant.     Time,  ar-» 
gument  and  all  her  application    was  wafted  on  queftions 
that  we^e,  at  leaft,  idle ;  queftions,  for  the  moft  part, 
void  of  fenfe,  not  to  be  defined,  and  not  to  be  determin- 
ed from  the  nature  of  their  object;  and   which,  therc^ 
fore,  proved  an  eternal  fource  of  difputes,*  fchifn^s,  kSts^ 
hatred,  perfecution,  and  national  as  well  as  religious  war9« 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Arabs  after  their  conquefts  car- 
ried away  as  it  were  in  triumph,  .the  fpoils  of  genius  and 
philofophy.  Ariftotle  fell  into  their  hands,  faved  out  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Greece.    Thefe  deftroyers  of  empires  had 
fome  fciences  of  which  they  had  been  the  iirft   authors. 
Calculation  was  of  their  invennon.     Aftix>nomy  and  geo- 
metry accompanied   them   along  the  coafis   of  Afirica^ 
which  they  laid  wafte  and  peopled  again.     'Medicine  at- 
tended  them  every   where.     1  hat   fcience   which  has, 
perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation  in  its  favour,  than  its 
affinity  with  chymiftry  and  natural  knowledge,  rendered 
them  as  famous  as  afirology,  another  fupportof  impofiiicn. 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  phyficlans,  mathematicians,  and 
philofophers  maintained  the   tradition  of  true  fcience  hf 
tranfiations  and  commentaries.     But  let  us  imagine  what 
muft  become  of  Ariftotle^  tranflated   from  Greek  into 

Arabic  J 
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Arabic*  and  after  that,  from   Arabic  into  Latin,  underBOOK 

XIX 
t^e  hands  of  monks,  who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofophy 

of  paganiftn  to  the  Hebrew  codes  of  Mofes  and  Chrift, 

'Phat  coniiifton  of  fyftems,  ideas  and  language  Aopped 

for  a  coniiderable  tiaie  the  ftrudure  of  fcience.     The  di^ 

vine  overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the  phitofopher, 

who  fapped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his  rival.     How* 

ever,  with  a  few  ftones  from  one,  and  much  fand   from 

the   other,  fome  miferable  architefts  built  up  a  ftrange 

Gothic  monument,  called  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools. 

Continually  patched,  propped  and  plaiftered  from  age  to 

*g^f  by  Iri(h  or  Spanilh  metaphyficians,  it  fupported  il- 

felf  till   about  the  time  of  difcovery  of  the  new  world, 

which  was  deftined  to  change  the  £ace  of  the  old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  the  midft  of  darknefs.  An  EngliOi 
monk  attended  to  the  pradiice  of  chymiftry,  and  paving 
the  way  for  the  invention  of  gun- powder,  which  was  to 
bring  America  into  fubjeftion  to  Europe,  he  opened  the 
avcDuesof  true  fcience  by  ex  pern  mental  philofophy.  Thus 
fcience  iflued  out  of  the  cloyfter,  where  ignorance  re- 
mained. When  Bocaccio  had  expofed  the  debauched 
lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy,  Galileo  ventured 
conjectures  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Superflition 
was  alarmed  at  it,  and  with  its  clamours  fent  forth  its 
thunders  :  but  philofophy  tore  o(F  the  ma(k  from  the 
monfter,  and  rent  the  veil  under^  which  truth  had  been 
hid.  The  weaknefs  and  falfehood  of  popular  opinions  was 
perceived,  on  which  the  bafis  of  the  focial  edifice  was 
fupported;  but  to  drive  error  from  her  tribunal,  it  was 
neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  caufes  of  the  various  phasnomena.  That  was  the 
objed  philofophy  had  in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  after  he  had,  by 
force  of  reafcn^   conjedured  that  the   fun  was   tn  the 

center 
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BOOKccntcr  of  our  world,  Galildo  arofe,  and  confirmed    bir 

XIX 

the  invention  of  the  tclcfcopc  the  true  fyftem  of  aftrono- 

my  which  either  had  been  unknown,  or  lay  in  oblivion* 
ever  fincc  Pythagoras  had  once  conceived  it.  While 
Gafiendi  was  putting  theeletnents  of  antient  phiiofophy^ 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  into  motion,  Deicartes  agitated 
and  combined  the  elements  of  a  new  philofophy,  or  his 
ingenious  and  fubtile  vortexes.  Almoft  about  the  fame 
time,  Toriceili  invented,  at  Florence,  the  thermometer 
for  the  vtreighing  of  air  ;  Paf.al  meafured.  the  h€i<;.ht  of 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  Boyle  in  England  veri- 
fied and  confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both  thft 
pne  and  the  other. 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inftruftion*  His  me- 
thodical doubt  was  the  grand  inftrument  of  fcience,  and 
the  moft  fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  hu- 
man mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded  it,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Bayle,  by  applying  that 
method  to  opinions  the  bcft  authorifed  by  the  fan£^ion  of 
time  and  compulfion,  has  made  us  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  doubting. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philofopher,  but  unfucce&fiil 
at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  thecloyder,  like  him 
the  harbinger  rather  than  the  legiflator  of  thenew  philofo* 
phy,  had  protefted  equally  againft  the  prejudice  of  the 
fenfes  and  the  fchools,  as  againil  thofe  phantoms  he  ftikd 
the  idols  of  the  underftanding.  He  had  foretold  truths 
he  could  not  difcover.  In  conforgiity  to  his  oracular  pre- 
fages,  while  experimental  philofophy  was  difcovering 
fads ;  rational  philofophy  was  in  fcarch  of  caufes.  Both 
contributed  to  the  fludy  of  mathematics,  which  were  to 
guide  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  infure  their  fucceft.  It 
was,  in  fa<Jt,  the  fcience  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry^ 

and 
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and  the  application  of  geometry  to  natural  philofophy,  BOOK 
which  raifed  in  Newton  fufpicions  of  the  true  fyftem  of, 
the  world.  Upon  turning  his  eyes  up  to  the  heavens^ 
by  his  obfervations  on  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  he 
faw  there  might  be  among  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  fome  relations  which  implied  9n  univerfal  prin- 
ciple, differing  from  impuifion,  the  only  vifible  caufe  of 
all  their  movements.  By  the  fludy  of  optics  after  aftrO'- 
nomy,  he  conjectured  the  origin  of  light ;  and  the  ex- 
periments to  which  he  w^s  led  on  by  that  conjedlurCf 
changed  it  into  fyftem* 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  died,  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz were  hardly  born,  who  were  to  iinifli,  correal  and 
bring  to  perfedion  what  he  had  begun,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
eftablifliing  of.  found  pbilofophy.  1  hefe  two  men  alone 
greatly  contributed  to  its  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One 
carried  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  foul,  as  far  as  rca- 
fon  could  lead  it;  and  the  inutility  of  his  attempts  un- 
deceived the  human  mind  for  ever  with  refpeft  to  thofe 
falfe  mctaphyfics.  The  other  extended  the  principles  of 
natural  philofophy  and  the  mathematics  much  further  than 
the  genius  of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them, 
and  pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke  attacked  fcientific  prejudices  even  into  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  fchools  :  he  diflipated  all  thofe  phan- 
toms of  the  imagination,  which  Mallebranche  fufFered  to 
fpring  up  again,  after  he  had  humbled  them,  becaufe  he 
did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  hydra's  head. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  philofopher^  alone  have 
difcovered  and  imagined  every  thing.  It  is  the  courfe  of 
events  which  has  given  a  certain  bent  to  the  actions  and 
thoughts  of  mankind.  A  complication  of  natural  or 
moral  caufes,  a  gradual  improvement  in  politics  joined 
Co  the  progrefs  of  ftudy  and  of  the  fcienccs,  a  combina- 
tion 
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BOOK  tion  of  circumftances  which  it  was  as  impoffible  to  hafieii 

XIX 

'     al  to  forcfec,  muft  have  contributed  to  the  revolution  thA 

has  prevailed  in  the  underdandtngs  of  men.  Anioflg  n»- 
tions  as  among  individuals,  the  body  and  fotil  a€t  and  ro- 
aA  alternately  upon  each  other.  Popular  opinioiw  infe& 
even  philofophers,  and  philofophers  are  guides  to  the 
people.  Galileo  had  afierted,  that  as  the-  earth  turnoi 
round  the  fun,  there  muft  be  antipodes  ;  and  Drake  pn»y<d 
the  fa  A,  by  z  voyage  round  the  world.  Tbe  church 
fiyled  itfelf  univerfal,  and  the  Pope  called  hiDifeif  oiafter 
of  the  earth  :  and  yet  more  than  two  thirds  c^  tCs/mhft* 
bitants  did  not  fo  much  as  know  there  was  any  catholic 
religion,  and  particularly  that  there  was  a  pope*-  £«ia>- 
peans,  who  have  travelled  ami  trafiLcked  every  wbeie, 
taught  Europe  that  one  portion  of  the  globe  lived  under 
the  laws  of  Mohammed,  and  a  ftill  larger  one  in  the 
darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the  total  ignorance  and  oncn- 
lightened  flate  of  athQifm.  Thus  phiJofophy  extended 
the  empire  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  difcovery  Oif  xhe 
errors  of  fuperflttion,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

Italy,  whofe  impatient  genius  penetrated  through  the 
obfVacles  that  furrounded  it,  was  the  (irft  that  founded  an 
academy  of  natural  philofophy.  France  and  England, 
'who  by  their  rivalOiip  were  to  extend  their  greatoefs, 
raifed  at  one  time  two  everlafting  monuments  to  the  im- 
provement of  philofophy  :  two  academies  from  whence 
all  the  learned  of  Europe  draw  their  information,  aad  in 
which  they  depofit  all  their  ftores  of  knowledge.  From 
hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  the 
niyderious  points  in  nature,  experiments,  phaenoniena, 
difcoveries  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  fecrets  of  efcftri- 
city,  and  the  caufes  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Hence  have 
proceeded  the  inftruments  and  means  of  punfying  ah*  on 
Voard  of  (hips,  for  making  fea  water  fit  to  be  drunk,  foe 

dc- 
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AJetercDiaiDg  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afcertaiqing  tlieB  0  O  K 
longitudes ;  for  improving  agriculture,  and  for  producing  *  ^ 

more  grain  with  Icfs  feed  and  lefs  labour. 

'  AursTOTLE  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the  fchools 
of  Europe ;  and  the  chrillians,  after  lofing  the  guidance 
of  r^fon,  were  able  to  recover  it  again  only  by  foN 
lowin  J  his  example.  They  had  even  gone  aftray,  for  a 
long  tinie,  by  attending  on  that  philofopher,  bccaufe  they 
walked  fnvolved  in  the  darknets  of  theology.  But  at  laft 
Defcartes  gave  the  thread,  and  Newton  the  wings  for 
getting  out  of  that  labyrinth.  Doubt  had  diflipated 
prejudices,  and  the  method  of  analyfis  had  found  out  the 
truth.  After  the  two  Bacons,  Galileo  and  Defcartes, 
Locke  and  Bayle,  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  after  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Leipfic,  of  Paris 
and  London,  there  ftill  remained  a  great  work  to  be  com- 
pofed,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  fciences  and  philofophy. 
This  work  has  now  appeared. 

This  book>  which  contains  all  the  errors  and  all  the 
truths  that  have  ifTued  from  the  human  mind  from  the 
doArines  of  theology  to  the  fpeculations  on  infers,  every 
work  of  the  hands  of  men  from  a  (hip  to  a  pin  ;  this  rcr 
pofttory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  nations,  will,  in  future 
ages,  characterize  that  of  philofophy,  which  after  fo 
many  advantages  procured  to  mankind  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  divinity  on  earth.  It  is  (he  who  binds,  en- 
lightens, aids  and  comforts  human  beings.  She  beftows 
every  thing  upon  them,  without  exading  any  worlhip 
in  return.  She  demands  of  them,  not  the  facrifice  of 
their  paffians>  but  a  reafonable^  ufeful  and  moderate  exer- 
cifeof  all  their  faculties.  Daughter  of  nature,  difpenfer 
of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of  her^  rights,  (he  confecrates 
her  intelligence  and  her  labour  to  the  ufe  of  man.  She 
makes  bim  better^  that  he  may  be  happier.     She  deteftst 

only 
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BOOK  only  tyranny  and  impofture,  bccanfe  they  trample  on  th^ 
world.  She  does  not  dcfirc  to  rule,  but  fhc  exacts  of  Aich 
as  do  rule  that  they  covet  rto  ertjoynient  but  the  public 
happinefsi  She  avoids  diilurbance,  and  the  name  of  fcds>. 
but  (he  tolerates  them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked 
calumniate  her ;  the  former  are  afraid  of  feeing,  and  the 
latter  of  being  fccn.  Ungratcfol  chiHren,  who  rebel 
againfi  a  tender  mother,  when  iht  wilhes  to  cure  theoi 
of  their  errors  and  vices  which  occafion  the  calamities 
of  mankind. 

Light,  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a  more  ex- 
tcnfive  horizon.  A  kind  of  empire  is  formed,  that  of 
literature,  which  begins  and  paves  the  way  for  the  re- 
public of  Europe..  In  truth,  if  philofophy  is  ever  enabled 
to  iftftnuate  itfjclf  into  the  mrnds  of  Sovereigns  or  their 
minifters,  the  fyftem  of  politics  will  be  improveds  ^nd 
rendered  funple.  Humanity  will  be  more  regarded  in  all 
their  plans;  the  public  good  will  enter  into  their  nego- 
tiations>  not  merely  as  an  expreflion,  but  as  a  matter  of 
confequence  even  to  kings. 

Already  has  printing  made  fuch  progfefs  that  it  cafi 
never  be  put  a  flop  to  in  any  ftate  without  lowering  the 
people  by  defiring  to  advance  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Books  enlighten  the  multitude,  humanize  the 
great,  delight  the  leifure  of  the  rich,  and  inform  all  the 
clafles  of  fociety.  The  fciences  bring  to  perfedion  the 
different  branches  of  political  oeconomy.  Even  tho  errors 
of  fyfiematicai  perfons  are  dif&pated  by  the  prefs,  bccaufe 
reafoningand  difcuffion  try  them  by  the  tefl  of  truth. 

An  intercourfe  of  knowledge  is  become  neceffary  for 
indufirry,  and  literature  alone  maintains  that  communis 
ication.  The  reading  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  hasi 
perhaps,  occafioned  more  attempts  of  that  kind  ;  for  in* 
tereft  alone  cannot  find  the  means  of  enterprize^    At 

prefent 
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prefent  nothing  can  be  cultivated  without  feme  ftudy,  or  B  O  O  K 
without  the  knowledge  handed  down  and  diffiifed  by 
readinv.  Princes  themfclves  have  not  recovered  tbeir 
rights  from  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the 
afliftance  of  that  intelligence  which  has  undeceived  the 
people  with  refpefi  to  the  abufes  of  all  fpiritual  power« 

But  it  would  be  the  greateft  folly  of  the  human  mind 
to  have  employed  all  its  powers  to  raife  the  aiuthority  of 
kings,  and  to  break  every  other  ibackle  in  order  to  forge 
out  of  them  that  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  cours^  that 
religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from  the  tyrannf 
exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honeft  man,  the  citizen^  and 
friend  of  the  people  ought  to  maintain  to  freethe  na** 
tions  from  the  tyranny  of  fuch  powers  a^  confpire  againft 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  Unhappy  is  that  ftate  in  whieh 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  fingle  defender  of  paUic 
right.  The  kingdom,  with  all  its  riches,  its  tmde,  its 
nobles,  and  its  citizens  muft  (bon  fall  mco  unavoidable 
anarchy.  It  is  the  laws  that  are  to  fave  a  nation  from 
deftruftion,  and  the  freedom  of  writing  is  to  fave  the 
laws  i  But  what  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the 
laws  ?  It  is  morality. 

There  are  whole  libraries  of  morality*  WhataMoraU, 
number  of  ufelcfs  and  even  pernicious  books !  They  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  work  of  prieAs  and  their  difciples, 
who  not  chuling  to  fee  that  religion  (hould  confider  men 
only  in  the  relations  they  fiand  in  to  the  diviaity,  found 
it  neceflary  to  look  for  another  ground  for  the  relations 
they  bear  among  one  another*  If  there  ia  an  uoiverfal  mo^ 
rality,  it  cannot  be  the  cfTedl  of  a  particular  cauic.  It 
has  been  the  fame  in  times  paft,  and  it  will  be. dill  the 
fame  in  ages  to  come ;  it  cannot  then  be  grounded  on  re- 
ligious opinions,  which  have  continually  varied  ever  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,   and  from  one  pole  to  the 

other. 
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B  O  O  K  other.    Greece  bad  vicious  deicjcs  the  Romans  had  them 

XIX,  ^^ 

.likewife :    the  ftupid  worlbippers  of  the  Fetiche  adores 

rather  a  devil  than  a  God.     Every  people  made  gods  for 

theoiielve^  and  made  them  at  they  pleafed :  fooK  good, 

others  cruel :  fome  immoral,  and  others  of  auftere  man-* 

ners.    Oae  would  thiok  that  every  nation  had  a  mind  to 

deify  their  own  paiSons  and  opinions.     Notwithftanding 

tbat^diverfity  io  religious  fyftems  and  modes  of  worfliip, 

all  nations  have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be  juft :  all 

nations  have  honoured  as  virtues,  goodneis,  pity,  friend- 

fliip,  fidelity,  paternal  ccnderneis,  filial  refpeS,  fincerity, 

gratitud^i  love  of. one's  country ;  in  fhort  all  the  feelings 

that  can  be  confidered  as  tyes  adapted  to  unite  men  more 

clofely  to  one  another.     The  origin  of  that  uniformity 

of  judgment  fo  conftant.  To  general,  ought  not  then  co 

be  lookjcd  for  in  the  miufl  of  contradi61ory  and  fiud^uatiog 

.opinions.     If  the  minifters  of  religion  have  appeared  to 

thinic  otherwife,  it  is  becaufe  by  their  fyftem  they  gained 

the  power  of  regulating  all  the  a£tions  of  mankind  -,  they 

difpofed  of  all  their  fortunes;    of  all  their  wills:   they 

fecured  to  themfelyes  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the  arbitrary 

government  of  the  world— the  veil  is  now  removed. 

At  the  tribunal  of  phiiofofihy  and  reaTon,  molality  is 
a  fcience  wkofe  objed  is  tbc  prefervation  and  coowion 
Jiappinefe  x^  the  human  fpecies.  To  this  double  e«id 
all  its  rules  ought  to  tend.  Their  natural,  confiant, 
eternal  prindpie  is  in  man  himfelf,  and  the  rcfemblance 
of  organs  in  one  man  to  thofe  of  another ;  a  refemblance 
in  this  particular  which  brings  with  it  a  iinularity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures,  and  pains,  of  force  and  weakoefs  i 
whence  arifes  the  neceifity  of  fociety,  or  of  a  common 
firuggle  againft  dangers  equally  incident  to  each  indivi* 
dual,  which  proceed  from  nature  herfclf,  and  titreaten 
man  on  all  fides.     Such  is  the  origin  of  particular  ties 

and 
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MiW  6f  dbmeftic  virtues ;  AtbH  is  the  origin  of  gdberal  BOOK 
ff*fe  and  public  virtues.;  fuch  is  the  fourcd  cf  the  nottonv         *    * 
•bf  perfina!  ihcT  public  utility,  the  fotiree  o^  HI  coitipa<a» 
•Bfctwcch  Individuals,  and  of  dll  laws  of  government. 

SEtfikAL  writers  have  endeavoured  to  traee  thefirft 
j^nciples  o^aiorallty  in  the  femimfcnts  of  friendlhip, 
^dd'nefs,  compaflion,   honour,-   and  benevolence;   be- 
caiife  th^  jfbund  them  engraven  on  the  huitiah  heart.  But 
did  they  not  find  there  likfewifc  hatred)  j.ealoufy,  revenge, 
pride,  and  thb  hvfs  of  dominion  ?     Why  then  have  they 
/bunded  moralitjr  on  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  ? 
*  It  i^  becaufb  they  found  that  the  former  afFeAions  turned 
id  the  cottimoii  advantage  of  fociety,  and  that  the  othert 
were  fatal  to  it.     Thcfe  philofophers  have  perceived  the 
nficeflity  of    morals,    they    have  conceived  what  they 
ought  td  b6,    but  have  not  diftovered  their  leading  and 
fundamental  principle.  In  truth,  the  very  fentiments  they 
idopt  as  the  ground-work  of  moralrty,  becaufe  they  ap« 
pear  to  be  fcrviccable  to  the  common  good,  left  to  them- 
felves  would   be  very  prejudicial.     How  (hould  we  de- 
femiihe  to  punifli  the  guilty  if  we  liftened  only  to  com- 
paffion^    How  ihall  we  guard  againft  partiality,  Jf  we 
tonful't  only  the  d^Aates  of  frfe ndihip  ?    How  fliouid  we 
avoid  being  favourable  to  idtenefs,  if  we  attended  only  to 
the  ffeliftgs  of  benevolence  ?    All  thcfe  virtues  have  their 
limits,  beyond  which  they  dtgenersite  into  vices;    and 
Ihofe  HMcs  are  fettled  by  the  tnvariable  rules  of  eflential 
juftlc<i  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thift^,  by  the  common  in-» 
terefts  of  itien  united  together  ih  focicty  and  the  conftant 
objefl  of  that  union. 

These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been  afcertain- 
ed  ;  but  how  Ihould  they  have  been,  fmce  it  has  not  been 
poffible  to  fix  what  the  common  intereft  itfelf  was  ?  And 
this  is  the  reafon  why  among  all  people,  and  at  all  times. 

Vol.  IV.  N  n  men 
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BOOK  men  have  formed  fuch  different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  \ 
why  hitherto,  morality  has  appeared  to  be  but  a  matter 
of  mere  convention  among  men.  That  fo  many  ages 
ihould  have  paiTed  away  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  firft 
principles  of  a  fcience  fo  important  to  our  happinefs  is  a 
certain  fad ;  but  fo  extraordinary  that  it  (hould  appear 
incredible.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  It  has  happened 
that  we  (hould  not  fooner  have  difcovered  that  as  the 
uniting  of  men  in  fociety  has  no  other  aim  but  the  com* 
nK>n  happinefs  of  individuals,  there  is  not,  neither  can 
there  be  among  them  any  other  focial  tie  than  that  of 
their  common  intereft :  and  that  nothing  can  be  coniift- 
ent  with  the  order  of  focieties,  unlefs  it  be  confident  with 
the  common  utility  of  the  members  that  compofe  them  : 
that  it  is  this  which  neceflarily  determines  virtue  and  vice: 
and  that  our  adlions  are  confequently  more  or  lels  vir- 
tuous, according  as  they  turn  more  or  lefs  to  the  common 
advantage  of  fociety  :  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious, 
according  as  the  prejudice  fociety  receives  from  them  is 
greater  or  lefs. 

Is  it  on  its  own  account  that  we  raiie  courage  to  the 
number  of  the  virtues  ?  No,  it  is  on  account  of  the  fer- 
vice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  is 
punilhed  in  a  man  who  makes  ufe  of  it  to  difturb  the 
public  peace.  Why  is  drunkennefs  a  vice  ?  becaufe  every 
man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  common  good,  and  to 
fulfil  that  obligation  he  has  occafion  for  the  free  exercife 
of  his  faculties.  Why  are  certain  anions  more  blame- 
able  in  a  magidrate  or  general,    than  in  a  private  man  ? 

Becaufe  greater  inconvenience  refults  from  them  to  fo- 
ciety. 

As  Xociety  ought  to  be  of  uii:  to  every  one  of  its  mem- 
be^a;  it  is  but  juft  that  each  of  its  members  (hould  be 
ufeful  to  fociety.    Therefore  to  be  virtuous,    is  to  be 

ufeful : 
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vfeful :  to  be  vicious,  is  to  be  ufelefs  or  hurtful.     ThisB  O  O  K 
IS  morality.  ■^^^• 

This,  indeed,  is  univcrfal  morality— that  morality 
which  being  connected  with  the  nature  of  man,  is  con- 
nected  with  the  nature  of  focicty ;  that  morality  which 
can  vary  only  in  its  applications,  but  never  in  its'  efience : 
that  morality,  in  fhort,  to  which  all  laws  fhould  refer; 
and  to  which  they  (bould  be  fubordinate.  In  conformity 
to  tjhis  common  regulation  of  all  our  private  and  public 
adtions ;  let  us  fee  whether  there  ever  were,  or  ever  can 
be  good  morals  in  Europe. 

Since  the  invafton  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  almoft  all  governments  have  had  no 
other  bads  than  the  intereft  of  a  fingle  man,  or  a  fingle 
fet  of  men,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  fociety.  Found- 
ed on  conqueft,  the  efFeft  of  force,  they  have  only  varied 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  people  in  fubjedion.  Atiirff 
war  made  victims  of  them,  devoted  either  to  the  fword 
of  the  mafterj  or  of  the  rnenay.  How  many  ages  pafled 
among  blood  and  the^ carnage  of  nations^  that  is  to  fay, 
in  the  diftribution  of  empires,'  before  terms'  of  peace  had 
let  in  fomething  of  a  more  divine  nature  into  that  ftate  of 
inteftine  war  called  fociety  or  government ! 

Whbn  the  feudal  government  had  for  ever  excluded 
thofe  who  tilled  the  ground  from  the  right  of  poffeffing 
it :  when,  by  a  facrilegious  colluHon  between  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  God  had  been  aflbciated  with  the  fword, 
what  efFefi  had  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  the  em- 
boldening of  tyranny  by  paffive  obedience,  but  the  ce- 
menting of  flavery  by  a  contempt  of  all  fcience  and  all 
private  acquifitions ;  but  the  adding  to  the  fear  of  the 
great,  the  dread  of  demons  ?  And  what  were  morals  yfiih 
fuch  laws  ?  What  they  are  at  prefent  in  Poland,  where 
the  people,  being  without  lands,  and  without  arms,  are 

N  n  2  left 
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BOO  Kleft  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Ruffians  or  ei^fted  by  tfa^ 
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Pruffians,  and  having  neither  vigour  nor  fentiment,  think, 
it  is  fufficient  if  they  are  chriftians,  and  remaia  neuter 
between  their  neighbours  and  their  lords  palatine. 

To  a  fimilar  ftate  of  anarchy  wherein  morals  had  nei* 
tfaer  any  chara£lerrftic  nor  ftability,  fucceeded  tbe^pir 
demic  fury  of  holy  wars,  by  v^hich  nations  were  cor- 
rupted  and  degraded,  by  communicating  the  contagioa 
of  vices  with  that  of  fanaticirm.  Morals  were  changed 
by  changing  climate.  All  the  pafiions  were  inflamed  and 
heightened  between  the  tombs  of  Jefus,  and  Mohammed. 
From  Pakfttne  was  imported  a  principle  of  luxury  and 
pride,  a  ftrong  tafte  for  the  (pices  of  the  eaft,  a  rotiji^^atic 
fptrit  which  civilized  the  nobles  of  all  countries  without 
making  the  people  more  happy  or  mor^  virtuops :  for  if 
there  is  no  happinefs  without  virtue ;  virtue  will  nevcf 
fupport  itfelf  without  a  foundation  of  happinefs, 

ABotJT  two  centuries  after  Europe  had  been  depopi^ 
lated  by  Aiiitic  expeditions,  its  tranfmig^ation  in  America 
happened.  That  revolution  induced  an  univerial  con? 
fufioD}  and  mked  the  vices  and  produdions  of  every 
climate  with  ours.  Neither  did  n^raJity  acquire  any 
improvement,  becaufe  men  were  then  deftroyed  througbt 
avarice,  inftead  of  being  maiTacred  oh  account  of  re- 
Itgion.  Thofe  nations  which  had  made  the  largeft  acr 
qutfitions  in  the  new  world,  feemed  to  coiled  at  the  famf 
time  all  the  ftupidity,  ferocioufaefe,  and  ignorance  of  the 
old.  They  became  the  communicating  channels  of  vices^ 
and  difeafes,  poor  and  wretched  amidft  all  their  gold  \ 
debauched,  notwithflanding  their  .churches  and  tbeir 
pciefts  ;  idle  and  fuperfiitious  with  all  the  fourcesof  conir 
merce,  and  means  of  being  enlightened*  But  the  ior^ 
of  riches  likewifc  corrupted  all  other  nadoni. 
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Whbthcu  it  be  war  or  coipmercc  thsit  indrodiicesBOOK 
wealth  into  a  ftate,  they  fopB  becoipe  the  objed <^*,,  ^* 
public  ambition.  At  firft  they  are  qien  pf  fiovf^r  who 
feize  upon  them^  Then,  as  riches  come  into  the  ha^id^ 
of  thofe  who  hoI4  the  hel^n  of  affairs,  wealth  is  ^(m,^ 
IcH^nded  with  honour  in  the  min^s  of  the  people :  ai^  thf 
virtuous  citiZiCp,  who  afpired  to  employments  only  for 
the  fake  of  glory,  afpires.  withoMt  knowing  it,  tq  honour 
for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither  Isg^d^  nor  tr^fure^ 
any  more  than  conqu^s,  are  gained  but  from  a  wiAi  t^ 
enjoy  them ;  and  riches  i^re  enjoyed  but  for  pleiUure  ^»4 
theofteniation  of  luxury.  By  this  doubk  ufe^  they  ^ftfy 
fupt  u  well  the  citizen  who  pQ0cfle$  thiem,  as  the  people 
Whofe  eyes  tb^y  fafcinate.  As  fopn  ^  men  lab9tur,  at- 
^a£ked  only  by  lucre,  and  npt  fropi  a  regard  to  their  ditty^ 
the  moft  advantageous  fuMatipof  V^  prcferr<;d  to  ^he  rooft 
tionourable.  It  is  then  w^  fc^  the  honour  9/  ^  profeAw 
diverted,  obfcured,  4n4  loft  in  the  paths  tlvM  le94.  t9 
vealth^ 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  CQiifideirati^n  ^  wl^ich 
riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  tl^  n^^ur^J  cpnvf x^ec^i!QS  of 
opulence,  a  frefti  fou.rce  9/  corruption.  The  pla^eni^ 
wiflxes  to  draw  people  about  hin^:  the  boaou;-6  her^^ives 
in  public  are  not  fufficienc  for  hvQ^  a  he  W9i^6  adc^iffic^^ 
either  of  his.  talents,  his  luxury « or  bis  profufion*  If  riche^ 
are  the  means  of  corruption  by  leading  to  honours,  hpMf 
much  more  fo  by  diflfi^fing  the  tafte  for  plcafui:e?  Mifcrf 
pffers  ks  cbaftit^y  to  (ale,  and  idlenefs  it»  liberty;  tjie 
prince  fet^  the  magiftracy  up  to  iaie,  and  the  magiftraici 
iet  a  price  upon  juftice:  the  court  fells  employments,  an4 
placemen  fell  the  people  to  the  prince,  who  fell  theaji 
l^ain  to  the  neighbouring  powers  either  in  treaties  of  war^ 
gK  fuhfidyi  of  peace,  or  exchange  of  territory. 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  is  the  fordid  traffic  introduced  by  the  love  or 
'  riches  in  any  country  where  they  can  do  every  thing,  and 
where  virtue  is  held  in  noeftimation.  But  there  is  no  ef- 
fe6t  without  its  caufes.  Gold  does  not  become  the  peo* 
pie's  idol,  and  virtue  does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unl^^ 
the  bad.conftttution  of  the  government  induces  that  degree 
of  corruption.  Unfortunately,  it  will  always  have  this 
eScStj  if  the  government  is  fo  conftituted  that  the  tem- 
porary intereft  of  a  fingle  perfon,  or  of  a  fmali  number^ 
can  with  impunity  prevail  over  the  common  and  invari« 
able  intereft  of  the  whole.  It  will  always  induce  this 
c6rruption,  if  thoie,  in  whofe  hands  authority  is  lodged^ 
czuilnake  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  it,  can  place  themfelves 
above  the  reach  of  all  rules  of  juftice,  can  make  their 
foWer  adminifter  to  plundering,  and  their  plunder  to  the 
continuance' of  abufes  occafioned  by  their  power.  Good 
laws  are  maintaiiied  by  good  morals ;  but  good  morals  are 
•eftabliflied  by  good  hws :  men  ore  what  government 
makes  then).  To  modify  them,  it  is  always  armed  with 
M  irrefiftible  force,  that  of  public  opinion :  and  the  go- 
vernment win  always  become  a  corrupter,  when  by  its 
nature  it  is  kfelf  corrupt.  In  a  wotd,  the  nations  of  £u« 
rope  will  have  good  morals  wfaeA  they  have  good  goveni** 
ments.    Let  us  conclude. 

Nations,  I  have  difcourfcd  to  you  on  your  deareft  ih-% 
terefts.  I  have  placed  before  your  eyes  the  benefits  of  na- 
ture, and  the  fruits  of  indufiry.  As  ye  are  too  frequent- 
ly' the  occafion  of  one  another's  unhappinefs,  you  muft 
have  felt  how  the  jealoufy  of  avarice,  how  pride  and  am- 
bition remove  far  from  your  common  weal  the  happinefs 
that  prefents  itfclf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce.  I 
have  recalled  that  happinefs  you  drive  away.  The  feel- 
ings of  my  heart  have  been  warmly  expre^ied  in  -favour  of 
an  mankind  without  diftindion  of  fed  or  country.    Men 

are 
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are  all  equal  in  my  fight,  by  the  reciprocal  relation  of  theB  O  O  K 
fame  wants  and  the  fame  calamities :  as  they  are  all  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fupreme  being  through  the  relation  be- 
tween their  wealuiefs  and  his  power. 

I  am  aware  that  fu1>je&ed  as  ye  are  to  rulers,  your  con* 
dition  depends  on  them,  and  that  tm  fpeak  of  your  evils  was 
to  reproach  them  with  their  errors  or  their  crimes.  This, 
refle£iion  has  not  prevented  me  from  exerting  myfelf.  I 
never  thought  that  the  facred  refpe^  due  to  humanity 
could  poffibly  be  irreconcileable  with  that  itfytSt  which 
is  due  to  thofe  who  flioukl  be  its  natural  proted^ors.  I 
have  been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils  of  the  go* 
verning  powers  of  the  world.  I  have  fpoken  without 
difguife,  and  without  fear,  and  have  not  to  reproach  my* 
felf  with  having  betrayed  the  honoura^e  caufe  I  ^Aisd  tA 
plead.  I  have  told  fovereigns  what  were  their  duties,  and 
what  were  the  people's  rights.  I  have  traced  to  them  the 
fatal  efFe£H  of  that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of 
oppreffion ;  and  that  whofe  fupinenefa  and  feeblenefs  fu^* 
fers  it.  I  have  flcetched  all  around  them  portraits  of  your 
misfortunes,  and  they  cannot  but  have  felt  them.  I  have 
warned  them  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe 
true  but  dreadful  pictures  would  be  engraven  on  the  mar- 
ble of  their  tombs,  and  accufe  their  afbes  while  pofierity 
trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal.  Undoubt- 
edly  I  have  ftood  in  need  of  a  greater  (hare  of  that  pene- 
tration which  difcovers  expedients,  and  that  eloquence 
which  enforces  truth.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  my  feelings 
have  elevated  my  genius  :  but  mod  frequently  have  I  per- 
ceived myfcif  overwhelmed  with  my  fubje£b,  and  confcious 
of  my  own  inability.  May  writers  better  favoured  by 
nature  complete,  by  their  maftcr-works,  what  my  eflays 
have  begun.    Under  the  aufpiccs  of  philofcphy  may  there 

be 
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B  C  d  It  be  one  day  eittetided  frdm  ohe  eictr^ittity  bf  die  ivorM 
to  tte  other,  that  chain  of  uhion  and  benevolence  which 
ought  to  conned  all  civilized  people !  May  tbcy  never 
more  carry  among  favage  nations  the  example  of  vice  and 
epptt&on  !  I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  that^  at  the  period  of 
that  happy  revolution^  my  nanne  will  be  ftill  in  remem- 
brlrtce.  This  feeble  work,  which  will  hav^  but  theme-« 
rit  of  having  brought  forth  others  better  than  itfelf,  will, 
doubtlefs,  be  forgotten.  But  I  fhall,  at  leaft,  be  aUe  to 
lay,  that  I  have  contributed,  as  much  as  was  in  my  powers 
to  the  happintfs  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  pointed  out 
the  way,  though  at  a  diftance,  for  the  bettering  of  their 
condition^  I'his  agreeable  thought  will  ftand  me  in  the 
fiead.of  glory «  It  will  be  the  delight  of  my  old  age,  and 
die  ooaiblatlon  of  my  lateft  moments. 


THE    END. 
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